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TO 


SPYRIDON  TRIKOUPES, 


LATE  GREEK  MINISTER  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LONDON. 


My  dear  Mr.  Trikoupes, 

There  is  no  man  to  whom  I  can  inscribe 
so  fittingly  as  to  yourself  a  volume  which  deals 
mainly  with  the  restoration  of  Grecian  freedom 
after  a  period  of  foreign  oppression.  As  the 
native  historian  of  regenerate  Greece,  you  fill  a 
position  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of  the  illus- 
trious writer  who  forms  my  chief  guide  through- 
out the  present  portion  of  my  work.  like 
Polybios,  your  youth  was  spent  among  men  and 
exploits  worthy  of  the  countrymen  of  Aratos 

and  Philopoimfen ;  like  Polybios  too,  your  later 
years  have  been  spent  in  recording,  in  the  still 
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living  tongue  in  which  he  wrote,  the  great  events 
of  which  you  were  an  eyewitness  and  a  partaker. 
You  have  helped  to  win  for  your  own  immediate 
country  an  honourable  name  among  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Greek  race;  you  have  helped  to  place 
JGtolia  on  the  same  level  as  Achaia,  and  to  raise 
the  name  of  Mesolongi  to  a  reputation  no  less 
glorious  than  that  of  Megalopolis.     And  in  one 
respect  you  are  more  happy  than  your  great  pre- 
decessor.    Polybios  lived  to  see  a  time  when  the 
freedom  of  his  country  was  wholly  extinguished, 
and  when  all  that  he  could  do  for  her  was  to 
procure  for  her  some  small  alleviation  of  her 
bondage.     You  have  lived  to  see  your  country 
answer  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  by  conduct 
which    they  cannot    gainsay;    you    have    seen 
Greece  once  more  draw  on  her  the  eyes  of  ad- 
miring Europe  by  one  of  the  justest  and  purest 
Revolutions  in  all  recorded  history.     While  all 
that  he  could  do  was  to  obtain  some  contemp- 
tuous concessions  from  an  overbearing  conqueror, 
you  are  called  on  to  take  your  share  in  the  de- 
liberations of  an  Assembly  where  every  honest 
heart  in  Europe  trusts  that  twice-liberated  Hellas 
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will  be  at  last  allowed  to  fix  her  own  destinies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  those  delibera- 
tions, whether  a  King  is  again  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Theseus  or  a  President  again  to  bear 
the  seal  of  Lydiadas,  that  they  may  lead  to  the 
full  establishment  of  law  and  freedom  in  the 
land  where  law  and  freedom  first  arose  is  the 
earnest  wish  of 

Your  sincere  and  obliged  friend, 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 


SOMBRLEAZE,   WkLLS, 

Janvjary  Zrdf  186S. 


PREFACE. 


I  trust  that  no  one  will  think  that  the  present  work 
owes  its  origin  to  the  excitement  of  the  War  of  Secession 
in  America  It  is  the  first  instabnent  of  a  scheme 
formed  long  ago,  and  it  represents  the  thought  and  read- 
ing of  more  thim  ten  years.  All  that  late  events  in 
America  have  done  has  been  to  increase  my  interest  in 
a  subject  which  had  already  long  occupied  my  thoughts, 
and,  in  some  degree,  to  determine  me  to  write  at  once 
what  otherwise  might  haye  been  postponed  for  some  time 
longer. 

The  present  volume  is  mainly  devoted  Jtothe^worMng 
of  the  Federal  system  in  Ancient  Greece.  The  Federal 
period  of  Grecian  history  is  one  which  has  been  generally 
neglected  by  English  scholars,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  have 
done  something  to  bring  into  more  notice  a  period  than 
which  none  is  richer  in  political  lessons.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  Greece  or 
a  history  of  Achaia,  but  a  history  of  Grecian  Federalian. 
From  this  difierence  of  object  it  follows  that  I  have  treated 
my  subject  in  a  somewhat  difierent  manner  from  that 
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which  I  should  have  thought  appropriate  to  a  r^nlar  his- 
tory of  Greece  or  of  any  other  country.  First,  As  a  his- 
torian  of  Federalism,  I  look  to  eyeiything  mainly  as  illus- 
trating, or  not  illustrating,  the  progress  of  Federal  ideas.  I 
dwell  upon  events,  or  I  hurry  over  them,  not  according  to 
their  intrinsic  importance^  but  acconHng  to  their  importance 
for  my  particular  purpose.  I  have  disposed  in  a  line  or 
two  of  battles  which  were  of  high  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  obscure  debates 
and  embassies,  when  their  details  happened  to  throw  light  on 
the  Achaian  Constitution  or  on  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  Achaian  Assembly.  It  so  happens  that  much  of  the 
information  most  valuable  for  my  purpose  comes  in  the 
form  of  details  of  this  kind,  which  a  general  historian 
would,  naturally  and  properly,  cut  very  short  I  mention 
this  merely  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  have  either  depre- 
ciated or  overvalued  subjects  which,  writii^with  a  special 
object,  I  have  looked  at  mainly  from  the  point  of  view 
dictated  by  that  object 

Secondly,  In  writing  the  history,  not  of  a  particular 
country,  but  of  a  form  of  government  which  has  existed  in 
several  countries,  I  have  constantiy  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate  the  events  and  institutions  of  which  I  write  by  paral- 


lel or  contrasted  events  and  institutions  in  other  times  and 
places.  I  have  striven  to  make  the  politics  of  Federal 
Qreece  more  intelligible  and  more  interesting,  by  showing 
their  points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  to  the  politics  of 
modern  England  and  America.  I  should  have  done  this, 
in  some  degree,  in  a  history  of  any  sort,  but  I  have  done  it 
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far  more  fully  in  a  history  of  a  form  of  goyenmient  than  I 
should  have  done  in  an  ordinary  history  of  Greece  or  of 
any  other  country.  And  I  trust  that  I  have  not  compared 
ancient  and  modem  politics  in  the  mere  interest  of  any 
modem  party.  I  have  certainly  not  written  in  the  interest 
of  either  the  North  or  the  South  in  the  American  quarrel 
I  see  too  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  both  sides  to  be 
capable  of  any  strong  partizanship  for  either.  Possibly 
this  may  not  be  a  bad  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  approach 
the  history  of  the  quarrel,  when  the  course  of  my  subject 
brings  me  to  it  At  present,  what  I  have  had  to  do  has 
mainly  been  to  argue  against  the  fiedse  inferences^n^  the 
subject  of  Federalism  in  general  which  some  haye  drawn 
from  recent  American  history.  And,  if  I  do  not  write  in 
the  interest  of  either  side  in  the  American  dispute, 
neither  am  I  conscious  of  writing  in  the  interest  of  any 
English  political  party.  I  am  conscious  of  holding  strong 
opinions  on  many  points  both  of  home  and  foreign  politics ; 
for  historical  study  does  more  than  anything  else  to  lead 
the  mind  to  a  definite  political  creed ;  but^  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  at  least  as  much  to  hinder  the  growth  of  any 
narrow  political  partizanship.  A  historical  student  soon 
learns  that  a  man  is  not  morally  the  worse  for  being  Whig 
or  Tory,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Royalist  or  Republican, 
Aristocrat  or  Democrat,  Unionist  or  Confederate.  He 
soon  learns  to  sympathize  with  indiyiduals  among  all 
parties,  but  to  decline  to  throw  in  his  lot  unreservedly  with 
any  party.  But  he  will  not  carry  his  political  toleration  so 
fiu*  as  to  confound  political  differences  and  moral  crimes. 
Indignation  at  successful  wickedness  is  a  feeling  of  which 
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no  honest  man  will  ever  wish  to  rid  himself ;  no  honest 
man,  above  all  no  honest  student  of  history,  will  eyer 
bring  himself  to  look  on  the  Tyrant  whose  very  being 
implies  the  overthrow  of  right  with  the  same  eyes  with 
which  he  looks  on  the  mere  political  adversary  whose 
motives  may  be  as  honourable  as  his  own. 

In  writing  the  present  volume,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
combine  a  text  which  may  be  instructive  and  interest- 
ing to  any  thoughtful  reader,  whether  specially  learned  or 
not,  with  notes  which  may  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  most  exacting  scholsu*.  In  the  text  therefore  I 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided  technicalities,  and 
I  have  thrown  the  discussion  of  many  points  of  detail 
into  the  note&  I  have  throughout  been  lavish  in  the 
citation  of  authorities,  as  I  hold  that  an  author  should 
( ^ )  not  reqmre  his  readers  to  take  anything  on  his  bare  word, 
I  /  but  should  give  them  the  means  of  refuting  him  out  of 
his  own  pages,  if  they  think  good.  If  I  have  overdone 
it  in  the  matter  of  references,  I  am  sure  that  every  real 
student  will  allow  that  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 
I  have  felt  such  deep  gratitude  to  those  authors  who 
really  act  as  guides  and  not  as  rivals  to  the  original 
writers,  and  I  have  felt  so  aggrieved  at  those  who  follow 
another  course,  that  I  was  determined  to  do  all  I  could 
to  avoid  blame  on  this  most  important  score. 

The  nature  of  the  authorities  for  this  period  of  Grecian 
history  has  been  explained  in  several  passages  of  the 
volume  itself  and  the  chief  among  them,  Polybios  and 
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Plutarch,  ought  to  be  familiibr  to  every  scholar.  But 
besides  the  evidence  of  historians,  there  are  few  parts 
of  history  on  which  more  Ught  is  thrown  by  the  evi- 
dence of^  coins.  In  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  am 
bound,  at  every  step,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  which 
I  have  derived  from  the  numismatic  knowledge  of  my 
friend  the  Hon.  John  Leicester  Warren.  A  careful  com- 
*  parison  of  his  numismatic  and  my  historical  evidence 
has  enabled  us  together  to  fix  several  points  which  pro- 
bably neither  of  us  could  have  fixed  separately.  I  should 
have  drawn  more  largely  on  Mr.  Warren's  resources,  which 
have  been  always  open  to  me,  were  scholars  not  likely 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  researches  into  Greek  Federal 
Coinage  in  a  separate  form. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  some  eyes  by  unaccustomed 
foi;ms,  I  have  spelled  Greek  names,  as  closely  as  I  could, 
according  to  the  Greek  orthography.  This  practice  is 
now  very  general  in  Germany,  and  it  is  gradually  making 
its  way  in  England.  Mr.  Grote  first  ventured  to  restore 
the  Gregk.  K ;  Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  the  Oxford 
Essays,  went  several  degrees  further.  For  the  Latin 
spelling,  nothing  can  be  pleaded  but  custom — a  custom, 
which  is  merely  a  part  of  that  unhappy  way  of  looking 
at  everything  Greek  through  a  Latin  medium,  which 
has  so  long  made  havoc  of  our  philology  and  mythology. 
In  exactly  the  same  way,  serious  mischief — I  believe  I 
may  say  serious  political  mischief — has  been  done  by  our 
habit  of  looking  at  nearly  everything  in  modem  Europe 
through  a  French  medium,  and  of  speaking  of  German, 
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Italian,  and  Flemish  places  by  French  corruptions  of 
their  names.  Strange  to  say,  while  we  clothe  Italian 
names  in  a  French  dress,  we  usually  clothe  Modem 
Greek  names  in  an  Italian  dress.  Inexplicable  confusion 
is  the  necessary  result ;  names  which  have  not  altered 
since  the  days  of  Homer  are  written  in  endless  ways  to 
adapt  them  to  a  Western  pronunciation  which  is  hardly 
ever  that  of  Englishmen.  The  island  of  MHos  has  never 
changed  its  name,  and  its  name  is  sounded  in  the  same 
way  by  a  Greek  and  by  an  Englishman.  It  seems  eminently 
absurd  to  talk  about  Meloa  in  the  history  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  but,  if  the  island  happens  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  modem  book  or  newspaper,  to  change  its  name  into 
that  of  MUo  the  slayer  of  Clodius.  The  only  way  to  pre; 
serve  consistency  is  to  write  eveiy  Greek  Buome,  old  or  new, 
according  to  the  native  spelling,  and  to  leave  each  reader 
to  pronounce  according  to  accent  or  quantity  as  he 
pleases.  This  I  have  done  throughout,  with  two  excep- 
tions. When  a  name  has  a  really  English,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  Latin  or  French,  form,  such  as  Philip, 
Ptolemy,  Athens,  Corinth,  I  should  never  think  of  making 
any  change;  indeed  I  rather  regret  that  we  have  not 
more  forms  of  the  kind.  Again,  a  few  very  familiar 
names,  like  Thermopylae,  Boeotia,  &c.,  though  the  form 
is  not  thoroughly  English,  I  have  left  as  they  are  usually 
spelled.  The  change  which  has  the  most  unusual  look 
is  the  substitution  of  the  Greek  ai  for  cb  in  the  ending 
of  plural  feminine  names.  In  many  cases,  however,  there 
is  also  a  singular  form  in  use,  which  I  have  preferred 
wherever  I  could. 
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I  have  given  three  maps^  showing  the  boundaries 
whieh  the  different  states  treated  of  assumed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  These  have  been  reduced,  with  the  neces- 
sary changes  from  Eiepert's  AUas  von  Hellas.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Achaian  League  at  the  different  times 
fixed  on  will  be  found,  I  trust,  to  be  accurately  given, 
but  the  position  of  a  few  of  the  cities  is  matter  of  un-j^ 
certainty.  But  among  the  states  of  Northern  Greece, 
the  ^tolian  and  Macedonian  conquests  and  losses  made 
every  fix)ntier  fluctuating,  and  we  have  less  accurate  in- 
formation  about  those  regions  than  we  have  as  to  the 
changes  in  Peloponn6so&  It  is  therefore  extremely 
difScult  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  any  state  north  of 
Boeotia  at  any  particular  moment,  and  my  attempts,  or 

any  others,  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  ^   . , 

—  '-N  \\ 

merely  probable  approximations. 

I  trust  that  the  second  volume,  containing  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  and  other  German  Leagues,  will  follow  the 
present  with  all  reasonable  speed.  But  it  involves  a 
minute  examination  of  some  very  obscure  portions  of 
history,  and  I  cannot  fix  any  certain  time  for  its  appear- 
ance. 


SOMERLEAXB,    WSLLS, 

JanuiMry  2nd,  1868. 
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CHAPTER  L 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


In  undertaking  to  write  the  History  of  Federal  Govern-  chat.  i. 
ment,   I  propose  to  myself  a  task  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  those 
writers  who  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  subject     It  has  Object  of 
been  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  political  philosophy,  of  ' 

International  Law,  and  of  local  or  temporary  political  con- 
troversy. I  shall  draw  upon  the  materials  which  have 
been  gathered  together  by  writers  of  all  these  classes ; 
but  my  own  object  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  object 
of  any  one  of  them.  I  purpose  not  so  much  to  discuss 
the  abstract  nature  of  Federal  Government,  as  to  ex- 
hibit its  actual  working  in  ages  and  countries  widely 
removed  from  one  another.  The  exact  definition,  both 
of  a  Federation  in  general  and  of  the  particular  forms 
of  Federations,  has  often  taxed  the  ingenuity  both  of 
political  philosophers  and  of  international  lawyers.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  historian  a  less  rigid  accuracy  of 
definition  may  be  allowed.  History  often  recognizes  both 
likenesses  and  unlikenesses  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
define  with  any  precision,  either  l^al  or  philosophical. 
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Federal  GoYcmment,  as  I  shall  presently  attempt  to  show, 
is,   in  its  essence,  a  compromise  between  two  opposite 
political  systems.     Its  different  fonns  occupy  the  whole 
middle  space  between  two  widely  distant  extremes.     It 
is  therefore  only  natural  that  some  of  these  intermediate 
forms  should  shade  off  imperceptibly  into  the  extremes 
on  either  side.     Controversies  may  thus  easily  be  raised 
both  as  to  the  correct  definition  of  a  Federal  Goyem- 
ment,  and  also  whether  this  or  that  particular  goyemment 
comes  within  the  definition.     The  examples  of  Federal 
Constitutions  which  history  supplies  are  scattered  oyer 
widely  distant  ages  and  countries ;  they  are  found  among 
nations  widely  differing  from  one  another  in  the  amount 
of  their  political  advancement  and  general  ciyilizatioiL 
But  all  of  them  agree  in  some  j^oints  which  histoiy  easily 
recognizes,  though  it  may  be  hard  to  bring  them  within 
the  grasp  of  legal  definition.     There  is  what  may  be  called 
a  certain  Federal  ideal,  which  has  sometimes  been  reat 
ized  in  its  full,  or  nearly  its  full,  perfection,  while  other 
cases  have  shown  only  a  more  or  less  remote  approxi- 
mation to  it     To  establish  a  definition  and  a  nomen> 
clature  for  all  these  several  classes  of  governments^  is  the 
business  of  the  political  philosopher.     The  historian,  in 
recognizing  the  unlikeness,  will  also  recognise  the  likeness^ 
and  will  acknowledge  them  all,   perfect  and  impeifeet 
alike,  as  forming  natural  portions  of  his  subject     The 
first  rude  approach  to  any  particular  form  of  government 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  form  of  goyem- 
ment as  the  most  fully  developed  shape  which   it   can 
aftem-ards  assume.     I  shall  therefore  not  scruple  to  api^j 
the  name  of  Federal  Government  to  many  states  to  wUoh 
philosophical  and  legal  inquirers  would  probably  refuse 
it     The  name  of  Federal  Government  may,  in  this  wider 
sense,  be  applied  to  any  union  of  component  memben^ 
where  the  degree  of  union  between   the  members    nap- 
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passes    that  of  mere    alliance,    however   intimate,    and  chap.  i. 
where  the  degree  of   independence  possessed  by  each 
member  surpasses  anything  which  can  fairly  come  under 
the   head  of  merely  municipal  freedom/    Such   unions 
have  been  common  in  many  ages  an^  countries,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  far  from  realizing  the  fiill  ideal  of  a 
federal  Government.     That  ideal,  in  its  highest  and  most  • 
elaborate  development,  is  the  most  finished  and  the  most 
artificial  production  of  political  ingenuity.     It  is  hardly 
possible  that  Federal  Government  can  attain  its  perfect 
form  except  in  a  highly  refined  age,  and  among  a  people 
.  whose  political  education  has  already  stretched  over  many 
^  generations.     Two  requisites  seem  necessary  to  constitute  Definition 
a  Federal  Government  in  this  its  most  perfect  fonn.  /OiKpwierai^*^ 
the  one  hand,  each  of  the  members  of  the  Union  must  ^^t™ 
be  wholly  independent  in  those  matters  which  concern 
each  member  only.     On  the  other  hand,  all  must  be  sub- 
ject to  a  common  power  in  those  matters  which  concern/      , 
the  whole  body  of  members  collectively.     Thus  each  mem-  internal 
ber  will  fix  for  itself  the  laws  of  its  criminal  jurisprudence,  ^nce^of 
and  even  the  details  of  its  political  constitution.     And  it  ^embe«*^ 
will  do  this,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege  or  concession 
from  any  higher  power,  but  as  a  matter  of  absolute  right, 
by  Tirtue  of  ite   inherent  powers   as    an   independent 
commonwealth.     But  in  all  matters  which  concern  the 
general  body,  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  members  will 
cease.     Each  member  is  perfectly  independent  within  its 
town  sphere;  but  there  is  another  sphere  in  which  its 
independence,  or  rather  its  separate  existence,  vanishes. 
It  is  invested  with  every  right  of  sovereignty  on  one  class  Sove- 
of  subjects,  but  there  is  another  class  of  subjects  on  which  tSfunion 
it  is  as  incapable  of  separate  political  action  as  any  pro-  ^^J^ 
vince  or  city  of  a  monarchy  or  of  an  indivisible  republic,  matters. 
The  making  of  peace  and  war,  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  ambassadors,  generally  all  that  comes  within  the  depart- 
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mont  of  International  Law,  will  bo  reserved  wholly  to  the 
central  power.  Indeed,  the  very  existence  of  the  several 
members  of  the  Union  will  bo  diplomatically  unknown  to 
foreign  nations,  which  will  never  bo  called  upon  to  deal 
with  any  "power  except  the  Central  Government  A  Federal 
Union,  in  short,  will  form  one  Stiite  in  relation  to  other 
powers,  but  many  States  as  regards  its  internal  admini- 
stration. This  complete  division  of  sovereignty  we  may 
look  upon  as  essential  to  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
Federal  ideal.  /  But  that  ideal  is  one  so  very  refined  and 
artificial,  that  it  seems  not  to  have  been  attained  more 
than  four  or  five  times  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But 
a  History  of  Federal  Government  must  embrace  a  much 
wider  range  of  subjects  than  merely  the  history  of  those 
states  which  have  actually  realized  the  Federal  idea.  We 
must  look  at  the  idea  in  its  germ  as  well  as  in  its  per- 
fection. We  shall  learn  better  to  understand  what  perfect 
FederaUsm  is  by  comparing  it  with  Federalism  in  a  less 
fully-developed  shape.  In  order  thus  to  trace  the  Federal 
principle  from  its  birth,  we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  very 
early  times,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  very  rude  states  of 
society.  But  of  course  it  will  not  be  needful  to  dwell 
at  much  length  on  those  commonwealths  of  whose  con- 
stitution and  history  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any 
detailed  account  For  some  commonwealths,  which  may 
fairly  claim  the  name  of  Federal  Governments  in  the  wider 
sense,  a  mere  glance  will  be  enougL  Our  more  detailed 
examination  must  be  reserved  for  a  few  more  illustrious 
examples  of  Federal  Union.  There  are  a  few  famous 
commonwealths  which,  either  from  having  perfectly,  or 
nearly  perfectly,  realized  the  Federal  idea>  or  else  from 
their  importance  and  celebrity  in  the  general  history  of 
the  world,  stand  out  conspicuously  at  the  very  first  glimpse 
of  the  subject,  and  whose  constitution  and  history  will 
deserve  and  repay  our  most  attentive  study. 
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Four  Federal  Commonwealths,  then,  stand  out,  in  four  chap.  i. 
different  ages  of  the  world,  as  commanding,  above  all 
others,  the  attention  of  students  of  political  history.     Of 
these  four,   one  belongs  to  what  is  usually  known  as  Four  groat 
"ancient,"    another  to  what  is  commonly  caUed    " me- of FeJeral 

disBval "  history ;  a  third  arose  in  the  period  of  transition  ^^e™* 

mom* 

between  mediseval  and  modem  history ;  the  creation  of 
the  fourth  may  have  been  witnessed  by  some  few  of  those 
who  are  still  counted  among  living  men.  Of  these  four, 
again,  one  has  been  a  thing  of  the  past  for  many  centuries  ;  ' 
another  has  so  changed  its  form  that  it  can  no  longer 
claim  a  place  among  Federal  Governments  ;  but  the  other 
two,  one  of  them  among  the  least,  the  other  among  the  ^  ^  ^ 
greatest,  of  independent  powers,  still  remain,  exhibiting 
Federalism  in  a  perfect,  or  nearly  perfect,  form,  standing, 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  as  living  examples 
of  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  most  elaborate 
of  political  combinations. 

These  four  famous  Commonwealths  are. 

First,   the  AcHAiAN  League  in    the  later   days   of  The 
Ancient  Greece,   whose  most  flourishing    period    comes  league, 
within  the  third  century  before  our  own  era.  J^^  ^^^" 

Second,  the  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  tho  Swiss 
which,  with  many  changes  in  its  extent  and  constitution,  a.^^7291- 
has  lasted  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  our  own  day.         ^^^2. 

Third,  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netheb-  The 
LANDS,  whose  Union  arose  in  the  War  of  Independence  prq^^*^ 
against  Spain,  and  lasted,  in  a  republican  form,  till  tlie  winces, 
War  of  the  French  Revolution.  1796. 

Fourth,  the  United  States   of  North  America,  The 
which  formed  a  Federal  Union  after  their  revolt  from  the  statrs 
British  Crown  under  George  the  Third,  and  whose  destiny  fg^g^'^^ 
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CHAP.  I.    forms  one  of  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most 
interesting,  of  the  political  problems  of  our  own  time. 

Of  these  Four,  three  come  sufficiently  near  to  the  full 

realization  of  the  Federal  idea  to  be  entitled  to  rank 

Character-  among  perfect  Federal  Qoyemments.   The  Achaian  League,  ^ 

the  Four    ^^^  ^^e  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 

^ra.^°^  Constitution,  are  indeed  the  most  perfect  developments  of 

tions.        the  Federal  principle  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.     The ' 

'  Swiss  Confederation,  in  its  origin  a  Union  of  the  loosest 

kind,  has  gradually  drawn  the  Federal  bond  tighter  and 

tighter,  till,  within  our  own  times,  it  has  assumed  a  form 

which  fairly  entitles  it  to  rank  beside  Achaia  and  America. 

The  claim  of  the  United  Provinces  is  more  doubtful;^ 

their  union  was  at  no  period  of  their  republican  being  so 

close  as  that  of  Achaia,  America^  and  modem  Switzerland. 

But  the  important  place  which  the  United  Provinces  once 

filled  in  European  history,  and  the  curious  and  instructive 

nature  of  their  political  institutions,  fiiUy  entitle  them  to  a 

place  in  the  first  rank  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 

History.    All  these  four  then  I  purpose  to  treat  of  at  some 

considerable  length.     Over  less  perfect  or  less  illustrious 

examples  of  the  Federal  system  I  shall  glance  more  lightly, 

or  use  them  chiefly  by  way  of  contrast  to  point  out  more 

clearly  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  four  great 

TheOer-    examples.     Thus,  for  instance,  the  modem  German  Con- 

^deration,  federation  is,  in  point  of  territorial  extent  and  of  the 

power  of  many  of  the  states  which  compose  it,  of  far 

greater  importance  than  any  of  the  European  instances 

among  the  Four.    But  its  constitution  is  so  widely  removed 

from  the  perfection  of   the  Federal   idea  that,  for  our 

present  purpose,  this  Union,  which  includes  two  of  the 

Great  Powers  of  Europe,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrating 

by  contrast  the  more  perfect  constitutions  of  Achaia  and 

*  See  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repuhlic,  iii.  415. 
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Switzerland     On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  little  donbt  ohap.  i. 
that  there  were  in  the  ancient  world  seyeral  other  Confede-  Other 
rations,  whose  constitutions  must  have  realized  the  Federal  examples ; 
idea  almost  as  perfectly  as  the  more  famous  League  of 
Achaia.     But  some  of  these  possessed  so  little  influence  in 
the  world,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  history. 
In  the  case  of  others  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
details  of  their  constitutions.     Northern  Greece,  especially,  in  Greece ; 
in  the  later  days  of  Grecian  fi-eedom,  abounded  in  small 
Federal  States,  but  we  have  no  such  minute  knowledge  of 
their  history  and  constitution  as  we  have  of  those  of 
Achaia.     Even  the  great  and  important  League  of  iEtolia, 
so  long  the  rival  of  Achaia,  is  far  better  known  to  us  in  its 
external  history  than  in  its  internal  constitution.     Again  it  in  Italy ; 
is  clear  that  the  Thirty  Cities  of  Latium,  and  probably 
some  other  similar  Leagues  among  the  old  Italian  com- 
monwealths, must  have  been  united  by  a  Federal  bond  of  a 
very  close  kind.    But  we  know  hardly  anything  about  them 
except  what  may  be  picked  up  from  the  half-mythical 
narratives  of  their  wars  and  alliances  with  Rome.     Lykia  in  Lykia. 
too,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  a  Federal  constitution  which 
was  in  some  respects  more  perfect  than  that  of  Achaia 
itself     But  then  Lykia  has  nothing  which  can  be  called 
a  history,  and  its  Federal  constitution  arose  at  so  late 
a  period   that   its   independence   was   provincial   rather 
than  strictly  national     So,  in  later  times,  the  Swiss  Confe-  Other 
deration  was  really  only  one  of  several  unions  of  German  leagues*; 
cities,  which  happened  to  obtain  greater  importance  and 
permanence  than  the   rest.     One   of   these  unions,   the 
famous  League  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  still  exists,  though  the  HansM 
with  diminished  splendour,  in  our  own  day.     So,  in  days 
later  still,  the  precedent  of  Federal  union  given  by  the 
English  settlements  in  North  America,  has  been  followed,  other 
though  as  yet  with  but  little  success  or  credit,  by  several  of  c^f^^ 
the  Republics  which  have  arisen  among  the  ruins  of  Spanish  nations. 
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.cflAP.  I.  dominion  in  the  same  continent  All  these  instances, 
Greek,  Italian,  German,  and  American,  nvill  demand  some 
notice  in  the  course  of  our  present  inquiry.  But  they  will 
not  need  that  full  and  minute  attention  which  must  be 
reserved  for  Achaia,  Switzerland,  the  United  Proyinces,  and 
the  United  States. 

Before,  however,  we  go  on  to  describe  in  detail  the 
constitution  and  history  of  any  particular  Federal  state,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  make  some  further  remarks  on  Federal 
Government  in  general,  and  to  draw  out  at  spme  length 
the  points  of  contrast  between  Uiat  and  other  political 
systems. 


CHAPTER  IL 

CHARACTEBI8TIC8  OF  FEDERAL  OOVEBNMElTr  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

OTHER  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

I  HAVE  already  given  something  like  a  definition  of  ^"^^*  "' 
Federal  Government  In  its  perfect  form,  "premising  that 
that  perfect  form  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  all  the 
examples  which  wiU  come  under  our  present  survey.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  not  to  bo  found  in  all  even  of  the 
four  illustrious  Confederations  which  I  have  selected  for 
special  examination.  Compared  with  the  constitutions 
of  Achaia  and  America,  the  Federal  compact  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons  before  the  French  Revolution,  and  even 
the  Union  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  will  appear  to  bo 
only  remote  approaches  to  the  Federal  idea.  But  in 
the  present  Chapter,  where  I  propose  to  contrast  Fede- 
ralism with  other  political  systems,  I  shall  take  my  picture 
of  a  Federal  Government  wholly  from  the  most  perfect 
examples.  Much,  therefore,  that  I  shall  say,  will  be 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  United  Provinces  or  to  the 
old  Swiss  Lfcaguc,  much  more  so  to  the  so-called  German 
Confederation  of  our  own  day. 

A  Federal  Commonwealth,  then,  in  its  perfect  form, 
is  one  which  forms  a  single  state  in  its  relations  to 
other  nations,  but  which  consists  of  many  states  with 
regard  to  its  internal  government.  Thus  the  City  of 
Megalopolis  in  old  times,  the  State  of  New^  York  or 
the  Canton  of  Zurich  now,  has  abbolutely  no  separate 
existence  in  the  face  of  other  powers ;   it  cannot  make 
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CHAP.  II.  war  or  peace,  or  maintain  ambassadors  or  consuls. 
Illustra-  The  common  Federal  Government  of  Achaia,  America, 
relations  or  Switzerland,  is  the  only  body  with  which  foreign 
members  ^^fttions  can  haYc  any  intercourse.  But  the  internal 
in  a  perfect  laws,   the  law  of  real  property,  the  criminal  law,  even 

Federal  jt      jt       ./ 

Common-  the  electoral  law,  may  be  utterly  different  at  Mega- 
lopolis and  at  Sikyon,  at  New  York  and  in  Illinois, 
at  Zurich  and  at  Geneva.  Nor  is  there  any  power  in 
the  Assembly  at  Aigion,  the  Congress  at  Washington, 
or  the  Federal  Council  at  Bern,  to  bring  their  diversi- 
ties into  harmony.  In  one  point  of  view  there  is  only 
a  single  commonwealth,  as  truly  a  national  whole  as 
France  or  Spain;  in  another  point  of  view,  there  is 
a  collection  of  sovereign  commonwealths  as  independent 
Two  con-  of  one  another  as  France  and  Spain  can  be.  We  may 
a^true*  °  then  recognize  as  a  true  and  perfect  Federal  Common- 
G^em-  wealth  any  collection  of  states  in  which  it  is  equally 
ment.  unlawful  for  the  Central  Power  to  interfere  with  the 
purely  internal  legislation  of  the  several  members,  and 
for  the  several  members  to  enter  into  any  diplomatic 
relations^  with  other  powers.  Where  the  first  con- 
dition is  not  obtained,  the  several  members  are  not 
sovereign ;  their  independence,  however  extensive  in 
practice,  is  a  merely  municipal  independence.  Where 
the  second  condition  is  not  obtained,  the  union,  how- 
ever ancient  and  intimate,  is  that  of  a  mere  Con^ 
federacy  rather  than  that  of  a  real  Confederation, 
But  another  distinction  will  here  arise.  Even  among 
those  commonwealths  which  at  once  secure  to  every 
member  full  internal  independence,  and  refuse  to  every 
member  any   separate    external    action,    there    may  be 

1  1  reserve  the  exceptional  case,  to  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  the 
history,  of  a  particular  State  holding  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers  by  express  licence  of  the  Federal  power.  See  an  instance  iu 
Polybios,  ii.  48.  This  is  most  conspicuously  a  case  in  which  the 
exception  proves  the  rule. 


/ 
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wide  diversities  as   to    the  way  in  which  the  Central  chap.  n. 
Power  exercises  its  peculiar  functions.     It  is  here  that  Two 
we  reach  that  division    of   Federal    Goyemments   into  Federal 
two  classes  which  has  been  laid  down  by  most  of  the  ^^"ig^" 
writers  on  the  subject      In  the  one  class  the  Federal  First,  The 

•*  **  System 

Power  represents  only  the  Governments  of  the  several  0/  Cmi- 
members    of  the   Umon;   its  immediate  action  is  con-*^^^" 
fined  to  those  Governments ;  its  powers  consist  simply  J^^®^^® 
in     issuing     requisitions    to     the    State    Governments,  Power 
which,   when  within  the  proper  limits  of    the  Federal  with  the 
authority,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  Governments  to  carry  o^yem- 
out      K  men  or  money  be  needed   for    Federal    pur-  ments. 
poses^   the  Federal  Power  will    demand    them    of   the 
several  State  Governments,   which  will    raise    them    in 
such  ways  as  each  may  think  best     In  the  other  class,  Second, 
the  Federal  Power  will   be,   in   the    strictest  sense,   a  nconh- 
Grovemment,  which,   in  the  other  class,  it  can  hardly  ^^^ 
be  called.      It  will  act  4  not  only  on  the   Governments  where  the 
of  the  several  States,  but  directly  on  every  citizen  of  Power  acts 
those  States.     It  will  be,   in  short   a  Government  co-  ^j^i^en^ 
ordinate  with  the  State  Governments,   sovereign  in  its 
own  sphere,   as  they  are  sovereign  in  their  sphere.     It 
will  be  a  Government  with  the  usual  branches,  hegi^ 
lative,  Executive,  and  Judicial;  with  the  direct  power 
of  taxation,   and  the  other  usual  powers  of  a  Govern- 
ment; with  its  army,   its  navy,    its    civil    service,   and 
all  the  usual  apparatus  of  a  Government,   all  bearing 
directly  upon  every  citizen   of  the  Union  without  any 
reference   to   the  Governments    of   the    several    States. 
The  State  administration,  within  its  own  range,  will  be 
carried   on  as  freely  as   if   there  were  no  such  thing 
as  an  Union ;    the  Federal   administration,    within    its 
own   range,   will  be   carried  on   as  (reely   as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as   a   separate    State.     This    last 
class  is  what  writers  on  International  Law  call  a  Com- 
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CHAP.  II.  posite  State,  or  Supreme  Federal  Government}    The 
former  class  they  commonly  remand   to   the    head    of 
mere  Confederacies,  or,  at  most,  Systems  of  Confede- 
rate S tastes.*     Yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of   a  Federal  Commonwealth,    in  which   the 
Federal  Power  shaU  act  solely  upon  the  several  State 
Governments,   which  yet  shall  fully  answer  the  two  con- 
/     ditions  of   external  unity  and  internal  plurality.     The 
American  Union  under  the  Confederation  forbade  diplo- 
matic action  to  the  several  States ;  *  it  therefore  formed 
a  single  commonwealth  in  the  eyes  of  other   nations 
Yet  the  Federal  Power  acted  only  on  the  several  State 
Governments,  and  not  at  all  directly  on  individual  citi- 
Thodia-     zcna     The  Swiss  Confederation  of   1815  even  allowed 
ono  rather  diplomatic  action  to  the  several  Cantons  within  certain 
thar?  d^"    prescribed  limits.*    Yet,   on  the  whole,  even  the   Swiss 
endfl.         Confederation,   and  much  more  the  American  Confede- 
ration of  1778,  had  far  more  in  common  with  perfect 
Federal,   or  "Composite"   States,  than   with   lax  Con- 
federacies like  the  German  Bund.    The  real  difference 
between    the  two   classes   seems   to   be   that   the   ono 
is   a  good,    the  other  a  bad,   way  of  compassing   the 
same  objects."     Both   America  and   Switzerland   found 
by  experience   that,   without  the   direct  action  of  the 

1  This  ia  what,  in  the  Federalist,  No.  0  (p.  47,  od.  1818)  is  called  a 
Cvnsolulation  of  the  SttUes.  But  Hamilton  is  hero  only  using  the  language 
of  objectors,  and  the  name  consolidated  would  seem  better  to  apply  to  turn* 
Federal  commonwculths,  as  distinguished  from  Federal.  It  is  so  used  by 
M.  de  T<>oqucvillo,  Democratic  eii  Am6riquo,  L  271. 

«  See  Wheaton's  International  Law,  i.  68  ;  Austin's  Province  of  Juris- 
prudencis  p.  217  ;  Calhoun's  Works,  i.  163 ;  Federalist,  Nos.  9,  21,  89 
et  passim.  The  distinction  botA^'ccn  the  two  classes  is  most  fully  and 
dearly  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  (Keprcsentative  Government,  p.  801),  by 
Professoi*  IJenianl  (Lectures  on  AmoricAn  War,  Oxford,  1861,  p.  68-72), 
and  by  Toc<iucville  (Democratic  en  Amdrique,  i.  260,  265,  et  seqq.) 

*  ArticlcH  of  Confederation,  Art.  vi.  §  1. 

^  See  Wh«'aton,  i.  DO. 

'*»  *'The  utthbutcH  of  CougroiUi  under  the  Confederation  and  under  the 
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Federal    Power    upon  individuals,    the   objects   of  the  chap.  n. 
Federal  Union  could  not  be  carried  out.    The  several 
State  Governments  are  indeed,  under  the  other  system, 
constitutionally  bound  to  carry  out  all  requisitions  which 
do  not  transcend  the  limits  of  the  Federal  authority. 
But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  State  Governments  will  inadc- 
always  lie  under  a  strong  temptation  to  disobey  such  £ho  system 
requisitions,   not  only  when   they  really  transcend   the  sitio^^' 
limits  of  the  Federal  authority,  but  also  when  they  are 
dmply  displeasing  to  local  interests   or  wishes.^    Such 
a  compact,  in  short,  may  constitutionally  be  a  Federal 
Union,  but  practically  it  will  amount  to  little  more  than 
a  precarious  alliance.'     StiU  a  Confederation  of  this  sort 
aims,  however  ineffectually,  at  being  a  true  Federal  Union. 
The  American  Confederation  of  1778  professed,  while  the 
German  Confederation  does  not  profess,'  to  form  one 
power,  one  nation,*  or  whatever  may  be  the  proper  word, 
in  the  face  of  other  powers  and  nations.     The  articles  of 
Confederation    wholly  failed   to    carry    out    their    own 

Constitution  were  (with  some  not  very  important  exceptions)  the  same. 
Wliat  was  done  was  to  make  them  real  and  cfTective  in  the  only  possible 
way,  by  making  them  operate  directly  on  the  people  of  the  States,  instead 
of  on  the  States  themselves." — Bernard,  p.  69. 

1  See  Mill,  p.  801. 

s  Mill;  Ct  Bernard,  p.  68.  See  also  Marshall's  life  of  Washington, 
iv.  256-62. 

■  On  the  German  Confederation,  see  Mill,  p.  800. 

*  I  do  not  feel  called  upon,  at  all  events  at  this  stage  of  my  work,  to 
enter  into  the  great  American  dispute  between  National  and  Federal  (see 
Federalist,  Nos.  39,  40  ;  Tocqueville,  i.  268  ;  Calhoun,  i.  112-161 ;  Bernard, 
p.  72).  I  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  question  of  words.  A 
power  which  acts  in  all  its  relations  with  other  powers,  as  a  single  indivisible 
unity,  is  surely  a  nation,  whether  its  internal  constitution  be  Federal  or 
otherwise.  So  to  call  it  in  no  way  takes  away  from  the  independent  rights 
of  the  several  members.  In  the  language  of  Polybios,  the  word  ^dvos  is 
constantly  applied  to  the  Achaian  and  other  Federal  commonwealths: 
indeed  he  seems  to  use  it  as  the  special  formal  title  of  such  bodies.  See, 
for  instance,  xx.  8,  where  Idros,  the  Federal  State,  is  opposed  to  w6\ts,  the 
aingle  city-commonwealth. 

According  to  Tocqueville  (i  268)  the  American  constitution  is  neither 
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CHAP.  II.  purpose ;  and  the  closer  union  of  1787,  under  the  existing 
constitution,  was  the  result  Still,  for  my  immediate 
purpose,  it  does  not  seem  needful  to  attend  very  closely 
to  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  Federa- 
tions. In  many  of  the  ancient  Leagues  with  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal,  it  is  eridcnt  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  League  formed  a  single  state  in  the  face  of  all  other 
states,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  independence 
Thedis-  of  the  scYcral  members  was  strictly  preserved.  But  it 
not^  always  is  uot  always  easy  to  say  how  far  the  Federal  Assembly 
in  Wsto^*  ^^^  ^^^  Federal  Magistrates  exercised  a  direct  power  over 
the  individual  citizens  of  each  city,  and  how  &r  it  was 
exercised  through  the  Assemblies  and  Magistrates  of  the 
several  cities.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Achaian 
League  there  were  Federal  taxes  ;^  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  directly  gathered  by  Federal  collectors, 
or  whether  they  were  merely  requisitions  to  the  several 
cities,  which  their  Assemblies  and  Magistrates  apportioned 
by  their  own  authority.  The  latter  arrangement  is  just 
as  likely  as  the  former ;  but,  if  it  could  be  shown  to  be 
the  plan  actually  in  use,  it  would  hardly  have  the  effect 
of  degrading  the  Achaian  League  from  the  rank  of  a 
Composite  State  to  that  of  a  mere  Confederacy.'  It  is 
enough   to   enable   a  commonwealth   to   rank,   for    our 

National  nor  Federal,  bnt  some  third  thing,  for  which  no  name  exists. 
He  calls  it  ''an  gouvemement  national  incomplet." 

The  truest  difference  between  a  Federation  and  a  perfectly  consolidated 
Ooyemment  is  that  already  given.  In  a  Federal  state  the  sereral  memben 
retain  their  sovereignty  within  their  own  range  ;  that  is,  the  Federal  power 
cannot  alter  their  internal  institutions.  In  an  ordinary  monarohy  or 
republic,  the  supreme  central  power,  in  whomever  it  is  vested,  can  alter 
the  institutions  of  any  province  or  city.    See  Bernard,  p.  71. 

^  Pol.  iv.  60.     al  Koufoi  tWi^pal. 

s  The  system  of  requisitions  is  indeed  in  no  way  confined  to  Federal 
commonwealths ;  it  is  quite  compatible  with  monarchy,  and  indeed  it  has 
always  been  exceedingly  common  under  barbaric  despotisms.  The  Sultan 
requires  a  certain  contribution  from  a  district,  which  the  authorities  of  the 
district  levy  as  best  suits  them.     The  royal  administration  is  thus 
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present  purpose,  as  a  true  Federation,  that  the  Union  is  chap,  m 
one  which  preserves  to  the  several  members  their  full 
internal  independence,  while  it  denies  to  them  all  separate 
action  in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  The  sovereignty  is, 
in  fact,  divided ;  the  Government  of  the  Federation  and 
the  Government  of  the  State  have  a  co-ordinate  authority, 
each  equally  claiming  allegiance  within  its  own  range.  It  is 
this  system  of  divided  sovereignty  which  I  propose  to 
contrast  at  some  length  with  the  other  principal  forms 
of  government  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Forms  of  government  may  be  classified  according  to  so  Classifica- 
many  principles  that  it  is  needful  to  state  at  the  onset  govem- 
what  principle  of   division  seems  most  suited  for  the  ™®^* » 
comparison  which  I  have  taken  in  hand.     The  old  stereo-  Monarchy, 
typed  division  into  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  cracy,  and 
is  sufficient  for  many  purposes.      A  more  philosophical  JJ^°" 
division  perhaps  is  that  which  does  not  look  so  much  to 
the  nature  of  the  hands  in  which  supreme  power  is  vested,       f^ 
as  to  the  question  whether  there  is  any  one  body  or 
individual  which  can  fairly  be  called  supreme.     This  is 
the  division  of  monarchies^  aristocracies^  and  democracies, 
respectively,  into  absolute  and  constitutional  examples  Absolute 
of  their  several  classes.^    Thus  the  old  Athenian  common-  stitationkl 
wealth,  where  all  power  was  directly  exercised  by  the  ^^" 
People,  was  an  Absolute  Democracy.     An  American  State, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  People  is  recognised  as  the 
ultimate  sovereign,  where  all  power  is  held  to  flow  from 
the  people,  but  where  a  delegated  authority  is  divided  in 
different  proportions  between  a  Governor,  a  Senate,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  is  said  to  be  an  example  of 

of  a  certain  amount  of  trouble,  and  the  district  at  once  acquires  a  certain 
amount  of  municipal  fireedom.     But  that  freedom,  great  or  small,  exists 
merely  by  concession  or  sufferance,  not  of  right,  as  in  a  Federal  State. 
1  See  Calhoun's  Works,  i.  28,  34,  et  seqq. 
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OHAP.  II.  Constitutional  Democracy.     In  this  way  of  looking  at 
them,  an  Absolute  GoTemment  of  any  of  the  three  kinds 
has  quite  as  many  points  in  common  with  an  Absolute 
Government  of  one  of  the  other  kinds,  as  it  has  in  common 
with  a  Constitutional  GoTcmment  of  its  own  class.     But 
neither  of  these  diyisions  seems  suited  to  our  present 
purposa     A  Federal  commonwealth  may  be  either  aristo- 
cratic or  democratic ;   or  some  of  its  members  may  be 
A  cross      aristocratic  and  others  democratic ;  those  Aristocracies 
ncScA      ^^^  Democracies  again  may  exhibit  either  the  Absolute  or 
the  Constitutional  type  of  their  own  classes ;   indeed, 
though  Federal  States  have  commonly  been  republican, 
there  is  nothing  theoretically  absurd  in  the  idea  of  a 
^    Federal  Monarchy.     The  classification  of  govemmentSy 
which  we  must  make  in  order  to  work  out  the  required 
contrast  between  Federalism  and  other  forms,  will  be  in 
fact  a  cross  division  to  the  common  classification  into 
Monarchies,  Aristocracies,  and  Democracies     Federalism, 
/     as  I  have  already  said,  is  essentially  a  compromise ;  it  is 
sometliing  inteniiediate  between  two  extremes    A  Federal 
Government  is  most  likely  to  bo  formed  when  the  question 
arises  whether  several  small  states  shall  remain  perfectly  j 
independent,  or  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  single  great   I 
Federalism  state.      A  Federal  tie  harmonizes  the  two  contending 
mL^bo-^    principles  by  reconciling  a  certain  amount  of  union  with 
twocn        a  certain  amount  of  independence.     A  Federal  Govern- 

Great  and  ^ 

Small        ment  then  is  a  mean  between  the  system  of  large  states 

States. 

and  the  system  of  small  states.  But  both  the  largo 
states,  the  small  states,  and  the  intermediate  Federal 
system,  may  assume  a  democratic,  an  aristocratic,  or  eyen 
a  monarchic  form  of  government,  just  as  may  happen. 

The  two  extremes  then,  with  which  the  Federal  system 
has  to  be  compared,  are  the  system  of  small  states  and  the. 
system  of  large  states.    Speaking  roughly,  the  one  is  the 
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ordinary  political  system  of  what  is  called  classical  anti«  ghap.  n. 
quity,  the  other  is  the  ordinary  political  system  of  modem 
Europe.     The  system  of  small  states  finds  its  most  perfect 
developement  in  the  independent  city-commonwealths  of 
Old  Greece ;  the  system  of  large  states  finds  its  most 
perfect  developement  in  the  large  monarchies  of  Europe  in 
our  own  day.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  large 
and  the  small  state  alike  may  be  either  monarchic,  aristo- 
cratic, or  democratic.      As  a  general  rule,  small  states 
have  flourished  most  as  republics,  and  large  states  have 
flourished  most  as  monarchies,  and  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  two  classes  of  states  seems  to  lie  in  those  two 
directions  respectively.      But  there  is  no  sort  of  con-  The 
tradiction  in  the  idea  of  a  small  state  being  monarchic  u-^^^^ 
or  of  a  large  state  being  republican.     Many  small  princi-  ^^®  ^^ 
palities  have  enjoyed  a  fair  amount  of  prosperity  and  several 
good  government,  and  the  experiment  of  governing  a  large  Govem- 
country  as  a  single  republic  has  been  so  seldom  tried  that  ™®^*' 
we  are  hardly  in  position  to  decide  whether  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  failure  or  not.^   But,  this  question  apart,  it  is  clear 
that  a  small  republic  may  be  either  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic, that  a  large  kingdom  may  be  either  despotic  or 
constitutional.     And  it  is  also  clear  that,  while  free  states, 
great  and  small,  have  certain  points  of  resemblance,  large 
states  and  small  states  respectively  have  also  some  points 
of   resemblance,   irrespective  of  their  several  forms  of 
government     It  is  in  these  points,  where  large  states, 
whatever  their  constitution,  form   one  class,   and  small 
states,  whatever  their   constitution,   form  another,   that 
Federalism  takes  its  position,  as  a  mean  between  the  two, 
sharing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  both.     I  may  add, 
that  while  Federalism,  as  a  compromise,  is  liable  to  some  ^ 
of  the  inherent  disadvantages  of  a  compromise,  it  mani- 
festly, in  those  positions  for  which  it  is  suited  at  all,  goes 

1  See  Tocqueville,  i.  270,  271 ;  iL  250. 
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ciiAi'.  II.   a  good  way  to  unite  the  opposite  advantages  of  the  two 
opposite  systems  between  which  it  stands  as  a  mean  term. 

I  shall  therefore  now  proceed,  first  to  contrast  at  some 
length  the  two  great  systems  of  large  and  of  small  states, 
and  then  to  show  the  way  in  which  a  Federal  Government 
occupies  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two.* 

Speaking  roughly,  I  understand  by  a  small  state  one  in 
which  it  is  possible  that  all  the  citizens  may,  if  their  con- 
stitution allows  or  requires  it,  habitually  assemble  for 
Definition  political  purposcs  in  one  place.  By  a  large  state  I  under- 
an<i  Small  staud  oue  in  which  such  personal  assemblage  is  impos- 
sutes.  gjjjjg .  ^^^^  therefore,  where,  if  the  state  be  constitutional, 
the  constitution  must  be  of  the  representative  kind.  The 
large  state,  however,  to  have  all  the  characteristics  and 
advantages  of  a  large  state,  must  commonly  be  much 
lai^cr  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  answer  the  terms 
of  this  definition.  But  I  by  no  means  intend  to  confine 
the  name  to  what  are  commonly  understood  by  the  name 
of  Great  Powers.  All  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  even 
some  principalities  which  are  not  Kingdoms,  will  count 
as  large  states  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry.  All 
alike  share  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  system  of  small  states.  The  most  perfect  form  of 
this  last  is  found  when  every  City,  with  its  immediately 
surrounding  territory,  forms  a  commonwealth  absolutely 
independent  and  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign 
power. 

Tliis  was  the  political  system  usual  in  the  common- 
wealths of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  it  has  been  fully 
elucidated  by  the  various  great  modem  writers  on  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  but  most  fully  and  elaborately  by 

'  It  may  be  objected  that  a  Federation  may  conbist  either  of  Bmoll  or  of 
large  states  as  they  are  heie  defined.    I  shaU  recur  to  this  point  pieecntly. 
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Mr.  Grote.  The  ruling  idea  of  the  politicians  of  those  chap.  n. 
ages  was  what  Mr.  Grote  calls  the  "autonomous  city-  ciiamcter- 
community."  A  man's  "country',"  in  those  days,  was  not  inlu^eu- 
a  region,  but  a  city' ;  his  patriotism  did  not  extend  over  a  ^®"*  ^^^^' 
wide  surface  of  territory,  but  was  shut  up  within  the  walls 
of  a  single  town.  His  countrymen  were  not  a  whole  nation 
of  the  same  blood  and  language  as  himself,  but  merely 
those  who  shared  with  him  in  the  local  burghership  of  his 
native  place.  A  man,  in  short,  was  not  a  Greek  or  an  ratrlotism 
Italian,  but  an  Athenian  or  a  Roman.  Undoubtedly  he  the  City.  ^ 
had  a  feeling,  which  may,  in  a  certedn  sense,  be  called  a 
patriotic  feeling,  for  Greece  or  Italy  as  wholes,  as  opposed 
to  Persia  or  Carthage.  But  this  feeling  was  rather  analo- 
gous to  that  which  modem  Europeans  entertain  for  the 
great  brotheriiood  of  European  and  Christian  nations,  than 
to  the  national  patriotism  which  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  entertains  for  England  or  France.  The  tie 
between  Greek  and  Greek  was  indeed  closer  than  the 
tie  between  European  and  European,  but  it  was  essen- 
tially a  tie  of  the  same  kind.  Real  patriotism,  the  feeling 
which  we  extend  to  regions  far  larger  than  the  whole 
of  Greece,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
Grecian  city.  This  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  ancient  Greece  and  Italy ;  traces  of  it  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  modem  Europe ;  and  it  existed  in  its  full 
force  in  some  European  states  down  to  very  recent  times. 
But  it  was  in  the  brilliant  times  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy  that  this  system  found  its  fullest  dcvelopement,  and 
that  it  made  its  nearest  approach  to  being  universal  over 
the  civilized  world.  In  modem  Europe  independent  cities 
have  existed    and  flourished ;  a  few  indeed   even  now 

^  Uctrpis.     The  same  use  of  the  word  is  common  in  Modem  Greek. 

*  Aristotle  excludes  £rom  his  definition  of  iroAis  anything  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  the  size  of  a  nation.  Babylon  is  hardly  a  city — Ix*'  ^'P^ 
ypw^p  idpovs  /uoAAor  i)  WXcwf. — Polit  iii.  8,  5.     Cf.  Polyb.  ii.  37. 

C  2 
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CHAP.  II.  retain  a  nominal  existence.     Bnt  such  independent  cities 
have  been  for  the  most  part,  merely  exceptional  cases, 
surrounded  by  larger  states  whose  form  of  government 
was  monarchical.     In  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  the  inde- 
pendent city  was  the  ruling  political  conception,  and  in 
ancient  Greece,  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  glory,  it  was 
the  form  of  political  life  almost  universally  received. 
FuUde-         Indeed  the  greater  and  more  civilized  the  state,  the 
menrof     moPc  completely  do  we  find  the  idea  of  municipal  re- 
city-mde-  publicanism  carried  out.    Neither  of  the  other  alternative 

pendents     * 

in  Greece,  forms  of  freedom,  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  the 
Federal  republic,  was  at  any  time  absolutely  unknown  in 
the  Grecian  world.   The  polity  of  the  Homeric  age,  the  King 
or  chief  of  each  town,  with  a  King  of  Eongs  at  Myk£n6 
as  suzerain  over  at  least  all  PeloponnSsos,  might  con- 
ceivably have  grown  into  a  monarchy,  first  of  the  feudal. 
Early  ap-   and  then  of  the  modem  constitutional  type.    And,  in  the 
tiTconsti-  half-Greek  states  of  Epeiros  and  Macedonia^  we  actually 
MonMchv  ^"^  *^^^  *^^  heroic  royalty  did  develope  into  something 
which  may  be  fairly  called  a  rude  and  early  form  of  con- 
stitutional monarchy.    The  Epeirot  Kings  swore  obedience 
to  the  laws ;  the  Macedonian,  though  a  subject  of  a  King, 
looked  on  himself  as  a  freeman,  and  there  were  Mace- 
donian Assemblies  which,  however  great  may  have  been 
the  royal  influence,   did  impose  at  least    some  formal 
and  to       restraint  upon  the  royal  will.^    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kepub-      robbers  of  JStolia,  the  respectable  but  obscure  townships 
licanism.    ^f  ^jj^  Achaiau  shore,  and  some  other  of  the  less  advanced 
and  less  important  members  of  the  Hellenic  body,  pos- 
sessed, as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  their  history,  some 
germs  of  a  polity  which  may  fairly  entitle  them  to  rank 

^  On  the  Macedonians  and  their  Rings,  see  Edinbnrgh  Beview,  YoL  CV. 
(April,  1857),  817-20,  and  the  note  and  references  in  p.  827.  See  also 
Polybios,  y.  27,  29 ;  cf.  Drumann,  Geschichte  des  Verfalls,  p.  28.  Of  the 
Molossian  kingdom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  my  fourth  Chi^ter. 
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• 

among  Federal  commonwealths.     But  both  the  monarchic  chap.  n. 

and  the  Federal  states  lagged  for  a  long  time  far  behind 

the  purely  municipal  ones.     In  the  Greece  of  Herodotus 

and  Thucydides,  they  play  no  distinguished  part     In  the  Their  com- 

Greece  of  Xenophon  and  Isokrat^,  they  still  remain  far  ^import- 

from  prominent ;  for  the  greatness  of  Thebes  is  really  a  JJ^j^^® 


municipal  and  not  a  Federal  greatness.     In  short,  consti-  doman 

DOFIOQ. 

tutional  monarchy  never  attained  any  full  dcTclopement  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  Federalism  became  important  only 
when  the  most  brilliant  days  of  Greece  were  past     Both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  the  most  important  states  so  early 
threw  aside  regal  goTcmment  altogether  that  the  idea  of 
the  King  ruling  according  to  Law,  though  certainly  not 
unknown  to  Greek  political  thinkers,  had  no  opportunity 
to  assume  any  fully  developed  form.     And  though  a  day  Municipal 
came  when  nearly  all  Greece  was  mapped  out  into  Federal  of  the 
Republics^  that  day  did  not  come  till  the  system  of  per-  c^J^^n- 
fectly  independent  separate  cities  had  run  its  short  and  wealths, 
glorious  career.     Throughout  the  most  brilliant  days  of 
Greece,  all  the  greatest  Greek  states  were  strictly  sovereign 
municipalities.     The  political  franchise  of  the  state  was 
co-extensive  with  the   municipal  franchise  of  the  city. 
And  this  was  equally  true  whether  the  form  of  govern* 
ment  of  that  city  was  aristocratic  or  democratic.     The 
difference    between   a   Greek   aristocracy   and   a    Greek  «risto- 

_  •       1  t_    .1.         1      •  1   X-  J  cratic  and 

democracy  was  simply  whether  legislative  power  and  democratic 
eligibility  to  high  office  was  extended  to  the  whole,  or  ®* 
confined  to  a  part,  of  the  class  of  hereditary  burghers. 
In  no  case  did  they  extend  beyond  that  class ;  in  no  case 
coidd  the  freedman,  the  foreigner,  or  even  the  dependent 
ally,  obtain  citizenship  by  residence  or  even  by  birth  in 
the  land.  He  who  was  not  the  descendant  of  citizen 
ancestors  coidd  be  enfranchised  only  by  special  decree 
of  the  sovereign  Assembly.  In  the  democracy  and  the 
oligarchy  alike  the  City  was  the  only  political  existence. 
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GHAP.  11.  the  one  centre  of  patriotism.  To  live  at  a  distance  bo 
great  that  it  was  impossible  to  appear  habitually  at 
Assemblies  held  within  its  walls  was  felt  to  be  equivalent 
to  sentence  of  exile/  The  essentially  dvic  character  of  a 
Greek  state  was  not  eren  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  that 
irregular  form  of  Monarchy  to  which  the  Qreeks  gave  the 
name  of  Tyranny,^    Even  the  Tyrant  is  still  the  Tyrant 

Civic  of  the  City ;  however  oppressive  his  internal  rule  may  be, 
he  identifies  himself  with  tlie  military  glory  and  outward 
prosperity  of  that  particular  city,  and  does  not  think  of 
merging  its  separate  being  in  any  larger  kingdom.  He 
may  conquer  other  cities  by  force  of  arms,  but  those 
cities  are  not  incorporated  like  the  annexations  of  modem 
potentates.  Their  inhabitants  do  not  become  the  feUow- 
subjects  of  the  inhabitimts  of  the  Tyrant's  own  city ;  the 
conquered  city  remains  a  dependency  of  the  conquering 
capital  It  was  not  till  Greece  had,  in  the  days  of 
Macedonian  influence,  become  familiarized  with  extensive 
monarchies,  that  the  old  Tyranny  of  Dionysios  gradually 
grew  up,  in  the  hands  of  Agathokles  and  HierSn,  into 
something  like  a  Kingdom  of  Sicily.  Everywhere,  whatever 
might  be  the  internal  form  of  government  in  the  particular 
city,  the  autonomous  town-community,  owning  no  sove- 

1  **  The  natural  limit  of  a  democracy,  is  that  distanee  from  the  central 
point,  which  will  hut  just  permit  the  most  remote  citizens  to  assemble  aa 
often  as  their  jmblic  functions  demand." — Federalist,  No.  xiv.  p.  71.  Thia 
is  equally  true  of  all  Greek  commonwealtha,  aristocratic  and  democratio 
alike. 

*  I  shall,  in  my  fifth  Chapter,  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of 
the  Greek  Tyrannies.  I  will  here  only  remark  that  I  use  the  word 
throughout  in  its  Greek  sense.  The  Greek  T&panKtt  is  one  who  holds 
kingly  iM)wer  in  a  state  whose  lt\w»  do  not  recognize  a  King.  He  differs 
from  the  King  (/BociXcws)  in  the  origin  of  his  power,  rather  than  in  the 
in(xle  of  its  exercise.  The  King  may  rule  ill  ;  the  Tyrant  may  (though,  he 
seldom  does)  rule  well ;  still  the  authority  of  the  King  is  lawiul,  that  of 
the  'J'yrant  is  unlawful.  In  short,  the  word  Emperor,  in  its  modem 
sense,  exactly  translates  nipayyos ;  but  one  cannot  talk  of  an  Emperor  of 
Megalopolis. 
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i^ign,  no  feudal  or  Federal  superior,  beyond  its  own  walls,   chap.  h. 
was  the  ruling  political  idea  of  Greece  in  her  best  days, 
and  the  more  advanced  and  ciyilized  was  the  state,  the 
more  closely  did  it  cling  to  that  one  favourite  ideal  of 
a  commonwealth. 

As  in  many  other  cases,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  Condition 
take  in  the  force  and  prevalence  of  the  rule  by  looking  en/cFtlef 
at  cases  which  formed  exceptions  to  it.  The  sovereign  ^^  Greece. 
and  independent  city  was  indeed  the  political  ideal  of 
Greece,  but  there  were  many  Grecian  cities  which  were 
far  from  being  sovereign  and  independent  But  this 
waa  simply  because  the  force  of  some  stronger  city 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  sovereignty  and  independence. 
There  were  many  towns  which  were  not  independent; 
but  every  town  looked  on  independence  as  its  right; 
every  town  which  was  not  independent  deemed  its  loss 
of  independence  to  be  an  injury,  and  was  constantly 
looking  out  for  opportunities  to  recover  the  right  of 
which  it  felt  itself  deprived.  The  call  to  make  all 
Greeks  autonomous  was  the  popular  cry  set  up  by 
Sparta  against  imperial  Athens.^  But  the  condition  of 
a  city  thus  shorn  of  its  sovereignty  sets  more  clearly 
before  us  what  the  nature  of  the  city-sovereignty  was. 
Such  a  dependent  city,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  in  the 
ease  of  the  allies  of  Athens,  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  anything  which  we  should  call  foreign 
oppression.  It  might,  and  in  many  cases  did,  retain 
its  own  laws,  its  own  local  administration,  its  own 
political  constitution,  oligarchic  or  democratic  according 
to  the  strength  of  parties  within  its  own  walls.  It 
might,  or  it  might  not,  be  subject  to  a  tribute  to  the 
superior  State;  it  might  even,  in  some  favoured  cases, 
retain  fleets  and  armies  of  its  own,  raised  by  its  own 
government  and    commanded    by  its   own    officers.      It 

1  Thiicydide«,  i,  1.39,  ot  al. 
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CHAP.  II.  is  clear  that  a  city  in  such  a  condition  retains  a  d^ree 
Blifercnco  of  local  independence  far  greater  than   is    allowed   to 

l)6twwn  ft 

dependeDt  ftHj  merely  municipal  body  in  the  least  centralized  of 
^'^^^^  ^f  European  kingdoms.  Its  condition  at  first  sight  seems 
aFedera-  rather  to  approach  to  the  purely  internal  sovereignty 
of  a  Swiss  Canton  or  an  American  State.  What  it 
lacks  of  full  sovereignty  is  exactly  what  they  lack;  it 
lacks  a  separate  being  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
it  cannot  make  war  or  conclude  foreign  alliances;  its 
public  quarrels  are  decided  for  it  by  a  tribunal  ex- 
ternal to  itsel£  Where  then  lies  the  difference?  It 
is  this.  The  municipality  in  a  Constitutional  Monarchy, 
the  State  in  a  Federal  Republic,  has  indeed  no  direct 
corporate  voice  in  the  general  administration,  but  that 
general  administration  is  carried  on  by  persons  or  bodies 
in  whose  appointment  the  citizens  of  the  municipality 
or  of  the  State  have  a  direct  or  indirect  voice.  But 
a  dependent  city  in  Greece  had  its  foreign  relations 
marked  out  for  it  by  a  power  over  which  it  had  no 
control  wliatever.  An  English  town,  as  such,  has  notiiing 
to  do  with  peace  or  war,  or  with  general  taxation  and 
legislation  But  then  laws  are  made  and  taxes  are 
imposed  by  an  Assembly  to  which  that  town  sends 
representatives;  peace  and  war  are  virtually  made  by 
Ministers  who  are  virtually  appointed  by  that  Assembly. 
An  American  State,  sovereign  as  it  is  within  its  own 
sphere,  has  no  more  corporate  voice  than  a  mere 
municipality  in  those  high  national  concerns  which  are 
entrusted  to  the  Federal  Government^  But  then  the 
Government  to  which  those  concerns  are  entrusted  con- 
sists of   a  President  and    Congress    in    the   choice    of 

^  The  Federal  Senators  in  the  United  States  are  indeed  elected  by  the 
State  Legislatures,  and  are  held  specially  to  represent  the  State  Sove- 
reignties. But  the  State  Legislatures  themselves  are  not  consulted,  and  the 
Senators,  when  elected,  vote  as  individuals,  just  like  the  Representati^ 
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whom  the  citizens  of  that  State  have  a  voice  no  leas  chap.  ii. 
than  in  the  choice  of  their  own  local  Governor  and 
Legislature.  Thus,  in  both  cases,  if  national  questions 
are  not  submitted  to  the  smaller  body  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  it  is  simply  because,  in  relation  to  such  ques- 
tions, the  citizens  of  the  smaller  body  act  directly  as 
citizens  of  the  larger.  But  in  relation  to  this  same 
class  of  questions,  the  citizens  of  a  dependent  Qreek 
<Aty  had  no  means  of  acting  at  alL  The  most  favoured 
ally  of  Athens,  Chios,  for  instance,  or  MitylenS,  quite  as 
independent  internally  as  an  American  State,  had  abso- 
lutely no  voice,  in  any  shape,  in  the  general  concerns  of 
the  Confederacy.  So  far  were  Chios  and  Mitylenfi  from 
themselves  declaring  war  and  peace  that  they  had  no  sort 
of  control  over  those  who  did  declare  war  and  peace. 
Their  fleets  and  armies  were  at  the  absolute  bidding,  not 
of  a  President  in  whose  election  their  citizens  had  a  voice, 
not  of  a  Eing  governed  by  Ministers  whom  their  citizens 
indirectly  chose,  but  at  the  bidding  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  City  of  Athens,  an  Assembly  in  which  no  Chian 
or  Mitylensean  had  a  seat.  A  public  dispute  between 
Methymna  and  MitylSnS  was  not  judged,  like  a  dispute 
between  New  York  and  Ohio/  by  a  Supreme  Court 
nominated  by  a  President  of  their  own  choice,  but  by 
the  local  tribunals  of  a  distant  city,  over  whose  nomi- 
nation they  had  not  the  slightest  influence  of  any  kind. 
In  many  respects  the  condition  of  a  dependent  Qreek 
city  resembled  that  of  an  English  Colony.  The  two 
agree  in  most  of  those  points  which  efiSsctually  distin- 
guish both  from  the  member  of  a  Federation.  Both, 
unlike  the  Confederate  City  or  Canton,  are  strictly  de- 
pendencies of  a  greater  power.  The  Colony,  like  the  Compari* 
Athenian  ally,  is  independent  internally,  but  its  rela-  ^giigh 
tions  towards  other  nations  are  determined  for   it  by  ^oio^i^*- 

^  See  Tocqueville,  Democratie  en  Am^riqtie,  i.  254. 
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CHAP.  ir.  a  power  over  which  neither  the  Colony  nor  its  citizens 
have  any  8ort  of  control.^  But  there  is  one  all-important 
difference  between  the  British  Colony  and  the  Athenian 
Ally.  The  disqualifications  of  the  colonist  are  purely 
local ;  he  is  a  British  subject  equally  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain ;  he  can  come  and  live  in  England,  and  may 
become,  no  less  than  the  native  Englishman,  elector, 
representatiye,  or  even  Minister.  The  disqualifications 
of  the  Athenian  ally  were  personal ;  the  Chian  or  Mity« 
lensean  was  not  an  Athenian,  but  a  foreigner;  if  he 
transferred  his  residence  to  Athens,  he  lost  his  influence 
in  his  own  city,  while  he  acquired  none  in  the  city  in 
which  he  dwelt  Partly  because  he  personally  remains 
an  Englishman,  partly  because  the  instinct  of  perfect 
independence  is  not  now  so  keenly  felt  as  it  was  in  old 
Greece,  the  colonist  commonly  acquiesces  in  the  dependent 
position  of  his  Colony.  It  is  felt  that  dependence  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  perfect  internal  freedom 
combined  with  the  gratuitous  protection  of  the  mother- 
country.  As  long  as  the  mother-country  abstains  from 
practical  oppression,  as  long  as  the  Colony  does  not 
become  bo  strong  as  to  make  dependence  palpably  in- 
congruous, an  English  Colony  has  really  no  temptation 
to  separate.  But,  in  a  dependent  Greek  city,  the  citizens 
were  personally  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  citizens 
of  the  ruling  state,  while  the  city  itself  was  deprived 
of  a  power  to  which  the  political  instinct  of  the  Greek 
mind  held  tliat  it  had  an  inherent  right.  The  sway  of 
Athens  did  not  nccesBarily  involve  either  actual  oppres- 
sion' or  any  loss  of  purely  local  freedom ;  it  was  the 
loss  of  all   share   in   Sovereignty  in  the  highest  sense 

1  See  Lewis,  Government  of  Dependoncios,  p.  155,  et  seqq. 

*  That  there  were  isolated  cases  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  individual 
Athenian  commanders,  like  Pache«,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  there  was 
certainly  no,  habitual  njipression  on  the  part  of  the  Athenian  government. 
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which  the  Qreek  city  deplored  when  it  was  reduced  to  chap.  ii. 
a  condition  of  dependent  alliance. 

It  follows  therefore  that  a  system  like  the  Athenian 
Alliance  or  Empire  always  remained  a  system  of  detached 
units.  A  Greek  city  either  remained  independent,  retaining 
its  full  sovereign  rights,  or  else  it  became  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  some  stronger  city.  There  was  no  means  No  means 
by  which  it  was  possible  to  fiise  any  large  number  of  cities,  ^ration 
like  the  members  of  the  Athenian  Alliance,  into  a  single  ^^"^^^^ 

'  °      the  system 

body  with  equal  rights  common  to  all  A  Federal  Union  of  inde- 
easily  effects  this  end,  but  it  effects  it  only  by  depriying  cities. 
each  city  of  the  most  precious  attributes  of  separate  sove- 
reignty. A  Constitutional  Monarchy,  by  means  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,  also  easily  effects  it,  though  of  course  at 
a  stiU  greater  sacrifice  of  local  independence.  Even  under 
a  despotism,  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  placing  the 
inhabitants  of  a  conquered,  ceded,  or  inherited  province  in 
any  worse  position  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  original 
kingdom.  But  a  Greek  city  had  no  choice  but  either 
absolute  independence  or  a  position  of  decided  inferiority 
to  some  other  city.  It  is  clear  that  a  city-commonwealth 
can  incorporate  only  within  very  narrow  limita  In  such 
a  commonwealth  the  city  itself  is  everything  in  a  way 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  large  kingdoms  can  hardly 
enter.  And  the  representative  system,  by  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  large  coimtry  arc  enabled  to  have  a  share 
in  the  government,  is  not  likely  to  occur  to  men's  minds  in 
such  a  state  of  things.     Every  citizen  in  a  Democracy, 

This  has  been  forcibly  brought  out  by  Mr.  Grote  (vi.  47,  and  elsewhere). 
See  also  North  British  Review,  May,  1856,  p.  169.  Cf.  Lewis,  Government 
of  Dependencies,  p.  102. 

I  have  drawn  my  picture  of  a  Greek  dependent  city  from  the  most 
favoured  of  the  Athenian  allies.  But  the  condition  of  different  allies  of 
Athens  differed  much ;  and  the  position  of  a  dependency  of  Sparta  or 
Thebes  in  the  next  generation  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  least  favoured 
subject  of  Athens. 
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CHAP.  II.   every  citizen  of  the  ruling  order  in  an  Aristocracy,  deems  it 

his  inalienable  right  to  discharge  his  political  functions  in 

his  own  person.     Consequently  incorporation  cannot  be 

carried  out  over  an  extent  of  territory  so  lai^e  as  to  prevent 

the  whole  ruling  body  from  habitually  assembling  in  the 

Incorpo-     city.     Athens  indeed,  in  a  remote  and  unchronicled  age, 

carried  as   actually  Carried  incorporation  as  far  as  a  city-common- 

^uf^-  wealth  could  cany  it    There  is  bo  record  of  the  causes 

Athens,      and  circumstances  of  the  change,  but  there  is  no  reasonable 

doubt  that  the  smaller  towns  of  Attica,  Meusis,  Marathdn, 

and  the  rest,  were  once  independent  states,^  which  were 

afterwards  incorporated  with  Athens,  not  as  subjects  of  the 

ruling  commonwealth,  but  as  municipal  towns  whose  inha- 

bitants  possessed  the  common  Athenian  franchise  equally 

in  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital'    But  then  Attica  •was 

Attic         not  so  large  a  territory  as  to  hinder  all  its  free  inhabitants 

'ities.       f j.^jjj  frequently  meeting  together  in  a  capital  whose  position 

was  admirably  central     All  Attica  therefore  was  really 

incorporated  with  Athens.     Athens  became  the  only  City, 

in  the  highest  sense,  in  all  Attica,  and  all  the  free  inhabi- 

1  Sec  North  British  Review,  May,  1856,  p.  150. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  incorporation  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  great  power  and  importance  of  Athens.  As  such,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  other  Greek  city  possessed  so  large 
an  immediate  territory,  or  so  great  a  number  of  free  and  equal  citizens. 
The  territory  of  Sparta  was  much  larger ;  but  then  Sparta  held  the 
Lakonian  towns  as  subjects ;  their  inhabitants  had  no  voice  in  general 
politics;  whatever  freedom  they  had  was  merely  that  of  municipalities 
under  a  despotism.  Thebes  called  herself  the  head  of  a  Ikeotian  League, 
but  the  smaller  Boeotian  towns,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  reach  that  part 
of  her  history,  looked  on  her  as  a  Tyrant  rather  than  as  a  President. 
A  Boeotian  town  was  practically  a  subject  dependency  of  Thebes,  but 
throughout  Attica,  a  territory  hardly  smaller  than  Boeotia,  the  smaller 
towns  were  free  municipalities,  and  their  inhabitants  were  citizens  of 
Athens.  This  was  a  wonderful  advantage,  precluding  aU  fear  of  internal 
treason  or  discontent. 

There  is  a  dialogue  in  Xenophdn,  comparing  Boeotia  and  Athena  at 
length,  in  which  the  Athenians  are  alwayB  set  against  the  Boeotians  as  a 
whole,  not  against  the  Thebans  only,  o^tcovw  oMa,  H^,  8ri  wXsfB^i  ii4p 
oC9ir  fitlovs  cMr  *A9iyya«bi  BoMrrwr ;  oI8«  y6p,  1^. — Xen.  Mem.  iii*  5,  8.    ' 
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tants  of  Attica  became  her  citizens.   But  this  incorporation,  chaf.  ii. 
irhich  geographical  position  rendered  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  old  Attic  towns,  could  never  have  been  extended  to  all 
the  members  of  the  later  Athenian  Empire.   If  the  jealousy  impossible 
of  the  Sovereign  People  could  have  stooped  to  conmiuni-  of  the  later 
cate  its  franchise  to  subjects,  or  even  to  allies,  it  was  utterly  ^p^^ 
impossible  that  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizens  could  have 
been  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  or  of  Byzan- 
tium.   Even  a  Federal  Union,  except  one  which  admitted 
the  representative  principle,   could   hardly  have    bound 
together  such  distant  members;   to  unite  them  into  a 
single  commonwealth  of  the  ancient  type  was  physically 
impossible.     So  in  later  times,  wherever  the  system  of  city- 
commonwealths  existed,  we  find  subject  cities  and  districts 
following  naturally  in  the  wake  of  other  cities,  which  bear  Depen- 
rule  over  them.     We  find  the  system  of  the  Athenian  ^f^^^ 
Empire  followed,  even  in  cases  where  no  geographical*^^ 
obstacle  prevented  the  imitation  of  the  earlier  Athenian  it&iian 

cities. 

system  of  incorporation.  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  held 
sway  over  other  cities  and  districts,  sometimes  near  neigh- 
bours, sometimes  dependencies  beyond  the  sea.  In  both 
cases  the  subject  countries  often  retained  large  municipal 
privileges,  but  in  neither  case  did  the  sovereign  City 
ever  dream  of  conferring  on  their  inhabitants  any  share  in 
its  own  more  exalted  rights.     So  in  the  old  state  of  things  aud  ^^ 

Swiss 

in  Switzerland,  both  the  League  as  a  whole  and  many  Cantons. 
of  the  several  Cantons,  democratic  Uri  no  less  than  oli- 
garchic Bern,  assumed  the  character  of  despotic  sovereigns 
over  subject  districts,  which  they  too  often  governed  yet 
more  purely  in  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  state  than 
had  been  done  by  Athens  or  Venice.  In  short  among 
city-commonwealths,  where  the  Federal  principle  is  not 
admitted,  absolute  political  independence  or  absolute  poli- 
tical subjection  are  the  only  alternatives.  Once  only  in 
^the  history  of  the  world  has  incorporation  on  a  large  scale 
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CHAP.  zi.  been  tried  in  the  case  of  a  city-commonwealth.  And 
in  that  one  case  the  experiment  undoubtedly  failed.  The 
geographical  position  of  Rome  allowed  an  extension  of  the 
Roman  franchise  far  wider  than  was  possible  with  the 
Effects  of  franchise  of  Athens  or  of  any  other  Greek  city.  From  the 
tiou  at  narrow  limits  of  the  old  Ager  RomanuB  the  freedom  of  the 
^^'  Roman  city  was  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and,  when  it  had  long  ceased  to  confer  any  real  political 
rights,  its  name  was  further  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Within  certain  bounds,  this 
liberal  extension  of  the  franchise  made  Rome  the  greatest 
and  mightiest  of  all  cities.  But  the  same  system,  carried 
beyond  those  bounds,  led  directly  to  the  destruction  of 
Roman  freedom.  Federation  was  not  tried ;  it  would  hare 
been  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign  City. 
Representation  was  unheard  of;  so  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  the  allied  states  were  gradually  admitted 
to  a  personal  vote  in  the  Roman  Assembly.  The  result 
naturally  was  that  the  Assembly  became  at  last  a  frantic 
and  ungovernable  mob,  utterly  incapable  of  peaceful  deli« 
beration.  When  called  on  to  discharge  any  political  func- 
tion, to  pass  a  law  or  to  elect  a  magistrate,  it  commonly 
appealed  at  once  to  violence,  murder,  perhaps  to  open  civil 
war.  From  such  a  state  of  things  even  the  despotism  of 
the  Caesars  was  felt  to  be  a  relief.  The  Athenian,  Venetian, 
or  Bernese  system  was  much  as  if  the  local  Livery  of 
London  were  invested  with  the  supreme  power  over  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  leaving  to  the  other  towns  and 
counties  fall  municipal,  but  only  municipal,  independence. 
The  Roman  system  was  as  if  the  Livery  of  London  were 
invested  with  the  supreme  power,  every  elector  in  the 
United  Edngdom  being  at  the  same  time  invested  with  the 
freedom  of  the  City.* 

1  See  National  RoTiew,  April,  1859,  p.  337. 
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Greece    then   was    the  true  home  of   the  system  of  chap.  ii. 
independent    city-commonwealths,   the    land   where    the 
system  reached  its  Aillest  and  its  most  brilliant  develope- 
ment,  the  land  where  its  good  and  its  evil  results  may 
be  most  fairly  balanced  against  each  other.     In  ancient 
Italy  the  system  hardly  attained  to  full  perfection  ;   it 
was  modified  by  a  far  stronger  tendency  than  in  Greece 
to  unite  many  cities  by  a  Federal  tie,  and  also  by  the 
steady  and  increasing  power  of  the  one  City  of  Rome. 
In  modem,  and  even  in  mediseval,  Europe  Town-autonomy  Town- 
has  always  had  but  a  comparatively  feeble  life.     Many  lu  i^ediai- 
commonwealths    of   Italy,   Germany,   and  the  old  Bur-^^^"^P®- 
gundian  Kingdom,^  have  attained  to  fame,  wealth,  and 
power ;  but^  even  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  medisBval 
Italy,  town-autonomy  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
Most  European  states,  great  and  small,  have  always  been 
monarchies.     Such  city-commonwealths  as  have  existed 
have  always  had  a  far  greater  tendency  than  in  Greece, 
sometimes  to  join  themselves  into  Confederacies,  some- 
times to  degenerate  from  great  Cities  into  petty  Prin- 
cipalities.*   And,  in  truth,  the  perfect  city-autonomy  of  old 
Greece  could  not  exist  in  mediaeval  Europe.     The  still  Indepen- 
abiding  life  of  the  Roman  Empire  forbade  it.     The  parts  cities 
of   Europe  where    the   cities    attained    to  the  greatest  {J?^}^^®^ 
splendour  lay  within  the  bounds  of  one  or  other  of  the  cMms  of 

^  *'  tho  Em- 

1  I  must  remark,  once  for  all,  that  medisval  history  cannot  be  properly  P®^^* 
understood  unless  it  be  fully  understood  that  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
the  region  between  the  Saone,  the  Alps,  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  his- 
torically no  part  of  France.  It  has  been  gradually  acquired  by  the  Kings 
and  "Emperors"  of  Paris,  by  a  series  of  stealthy  robberies  (reunions), 
readung  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth.  Part  of  the 
country  still  retains  its  freedom  as  the  Western  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 
Lyons,  Besan9on,  Marseilles,  were  anciently  Free  Cities  of  the  Empire ; 
they  have  been  swallowed  up,  while  Geneva  and  Bern  have  as  yet  escaped ; 
that  is  the  only  difference. 

*  Most  of  the  points  touched  on  in  this  paragraph  I  have  worked  out 
more  at  large  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1857,  '*  Ancient  Greece  and 
Alediieval  Itiily,"  p.  156  et  seqq. 
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CHAP.  II.  monarchies  which  retained  the  style  and  imperial  pre- 
tensions of  old  Rome.  Cherson^  and  the  Campanian 
Republics  were  dependencies  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor ; 
so  was  Venice,  in  name  at  least,  long  after  she  had 
attained  to  practical  independence.  The  other  cities 
which  possessed  republican  constitutions,  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Provence,  and  the  Netherlands," 
all  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  of  the  West. 
However  carefully  the  Imperial  power  might  be  limited 
in  practice,  no  commonwealth  absolutely  denied  its 
existence  in  theory.  The  city  then  was  not  absolutely 
independent;  it  had  an  earthly  superior,  entitled  always 
to  honorary  respect,  often  to  some  measure  of  practical 
obedience.  A  Greek  city  owned  no  king  but  Zeus ;  a  Ger- 
man or  Italian  city  had  at  least  a  nominal  king  in  Csesar.' 
The  title  of  "Free  Imperial  City,"  borne  as  a  badge 
of  honour  by  many  a  proud  mediseval  commonwealth, 
would  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in  terms  in 
the  cars  of  an  Athenian.  Venice  alone,  through  her 
peculiar  position  and  her  peculiar  policy,  obtained  com- 
plete independence  in  name  as  well  as  fact  The  island 
city  retained  her  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  East  till  she  became  strong  enough  to  dispense  with 
all  recognition  of  the  successor  either  of  Constantine 
or  of  Charles.  But  even  Florence  and  Genoa  in  the 
days   of    their   might  would    hardly  have   denied   that 

1  For  the  deeply  interesting  history  of  Cherson,  literally  the  Last  of  tho 
Greek  Republics,  see  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire,  L  415  et  seqq. 

•  Strictly  speaking,  the  cities  in  the  County  of  Flanders  should  be 
excepted,  as  Flanders,  or  its  greatest  portion,  was  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of 
France.  But  the  history  of  Flanders  can  hardly  be  separated  from  that 
of  the  neighbouring  and  kindred  provinces  which  were  all  fiefs  of  the 
Empire.  Proyeuco,  of  course,  was  not  French  till  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

•  The  Emperor  of  course  was  supreme,  in  theory  at  least,  eYeiywhere. 
But  the  independence  of  a  town  was  often  much  more  practically  modified 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  some  local  Duke,  Count,  or  Bishop. 
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Bome  yagae  and  shadowy  superiority  oyer  them  belonged  chap.  it. 
of  right  to  the  chosen  King  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
the  crowned  and  anointed  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
From  all  these  causes,  the  independence  of  city-common- 
wealths, eyen  in  mediseyal,  and  still  more  in  modem, 
Europe,  must  be  looked  on  as  merely  a  secondary  element, 
existing  only  in  an  imperfect  shape.  It  is  to  old  Qreece 
that  we  must  eyer  look  for  its  one  great  and  splendid 
manifestation. 

Let  us  now  striye  to  picture  to  ourselyes  the  condition 
of  a  country  whose  great  political  doctrine  is  that  of  the 
perfect  independence  of  each  separate  city.  Such  a  land 
is  crowded  with  towns,  each  of  them  acknowledging  no 
superior  upon  earth  and  exercising  all  the  rights  of 
soyereignty  as  fiilly  as  the  mightiest  empires.  Within  General 
limits,  it  may  be,  less  than  those  of  an  English  county,  the^stem 
among  a  people  one  in  blood,  language,  manners,  and  ^^  ^"*^°- 

pendent 

religion,  you  may  pass,  in  a  short  day's  journey,  through  Cities. 
seyeral  independent  states,  each  of  which  makes  war  and 
peace  at  its  pleasure,  and  whose  relations  to  its  neighbours 
are  regulated  only  by  the  public  Law  of  Nations.     From 
any  lofty  peak  you  may  look  down  on  seyeral  capitals 
at  a  glance,  and  see  the  territory  of  seyeral  soyereign 
commonwealths  lying  before  you  as  in  a  map.     Within 
this  narrow  compass  there  may  be  perfect  examples  of 
eyery  yarying  shade  of  political  constitution.      In  one 
city  pure  Democracy  may  reign ;    magistrates  may  be 
chosen,  laws  may  be  enacted,  treaties  may  be  ratified,  by 
an  Assembly  in  which  eyery  firee  citizen  has  an  equal 
yoice.     In  another,  an  hour  or  two  from  its  gates,  all  Vaneties 
power  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow  Oligarchy,  who  conatitu- 
bind  themselyes  by  oath  to  be  eyil-minded  to  the  People.*  *^^^ 

1  Arist.   Pol.  ▼.  9,  11.     Nvy  itlkv  yAp  h  Meus  [dKiyapxifus]  6iur6ovei, 
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CHAP.  II.  In  a  third,  at  no  greater  distance,  we  may  even  find  that 
name  of  fear,  the  Tyrant — the  mler  whose  power  rests  on 
no  hereditary  right,  on  no  popular  choice,  but  who  dwells 
entrenched  in  his  citadel,  lording  it  oyer  unwilling  subjects 
by  the  spears  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Thus,  within  this 
narrow  compass,  we  may  see  eveiy  form  of  government 
in  its  extremest  shape,  and  we  may  see  them  too  in  all 
those  intermediate  forms  by  which  each  shades  off  im- 
perceptibly into  the  others.  We  may  see  Democracies 
in  which  an  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the  People  is 
found  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  practical  ascendency 
of  a  high-bom  and  wealthy  class>  the  leaders  of  the 
People  but  not  their  masters.  We  may  see  Aristocracies, 
where  the  ruling  order  is  not  a  band  of  sworn  oppressors, 
but  a  race  of  hereditary  chiefs,  submitted  to,  if  not  with 
cordial  love,  at  least  with  traditional  respect.  We  may 
even  see  Tyrannies,  where  the  Tyrant  would  scarcely,  in 
modem  language,  deserve  the  name»  where  he  is  som^ 
times  hardly  to  be  distinguished  irom  a  popular  chief, 
sometimes  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  hereditary 
King.^  And  besides  evciy  variety  of  internal  government, 
we  may  also  see,  within  this  same  narrow  compass;  every 
possible  variety  of  political  relation  between  city  and  city* 
For,  though  every  city  claims  independent  sovereignty  as 
its  right,  it  may  well  be  that  every  city  is  not  strong 
Varieties  enough  practically  to  maintain  that  right.  One  city  may 
Belatious.  Stand  absolutely  alone,  neither  ruling  over  others^  nor 
ruled  by  others,  nor  yet  entering  into  habitual  alliance 
with  any  other  power.'  Others,  though  not  connected 
by  anything  which  can  be  caUed  a  Fedend  tie,  may 

^  In  the  islands  and  in  the  colonies  T3rrannj  seems  to  haye  been  lev 
carefully  distinguished  from  lawful  Kingship  than  in  continental  Greece. 
Both  Pindar  and  Herodotus  freely  apply  the  name  /SmriAci^f  to  Sicilian  and 
other  Tyrants. 

*  See  the  policy  of  Korkyra  as  set  forth  in  Thucydidesy  i.  S2,  37. 
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yet  be  attached  to  each  other  by  ancient  affection ;  they  ohap.  il 
may  be  accustomed  to  have  friends  and  enemies  in 
common,  and  they  may,  without  resigning  any  portion 
of  their  independent  sovereignty,  habitually  follow  the 
political  lead  of  some  mightier  and  more  venerable  city.^ 
Others  may  have  simk  from  independent  into  dependent 
alliance ;  their  internal  laws  and  government  may  be 
their  own,  but  their  fleets  and  armies  may  be  at  the 
absolute  control  of  another  state.*  Or  they  may  even 
be  without  any  fleet  or  army  of  their  own;  they  may 
pay  tribute  to  some  imperial  city,  which  engages  in 
return  to  defend  them  against  all  aggressors.'  Or  some 
unhappy  cities  may  have  fallen  lower  still;  dependent 
alliance  may  have  sunk  into  absolute  subjection.  Law 
and  life  and  property  may  all  be  at  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  a  foreign  governor,  for  whom  even  the  domestic 
Tyrant  would  be  a  good  exchange.  And  his  yoke  may 
be  embittered  rather  than  alleviated,  when  his  power  is 
supported  by  the  intrigues  of  degenerate  citizens  who 
find  their  private  advantage  in  the  degradation  of  their 
native  city.^  Again,  as  there  may  be  eveiy  conceivable 
variety  of  relation  between  city  and  city,  so  we  may 
also  find,  within  the  same  narrow  compass,   every  con- 

^  This  was  the  condition  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta  daring 
the  great  Peloponnesian  War.  Lacedsenidn  took  the  habitual  lead,  bat 
matters  of  common  interest  wer«  debated  by  the  Toices  of  the  whole 
Confederacy,  and  each  city  was  free  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  as  it  thought 
good.  See  Thnc.  L  125  ;  v.  80 ;  Grote,  vL  106.  It  is  instractive  to  see 
how,  after  the  temporary  concisions  following  the  Peace  of  Nikias  (b.c.  421), 
the  different  states  gradually  fell  back  into  their  old  places  and  relations. 
Cf.  Xen.*  Hell;  vii.  4,  8. 

*  This  was  the  condition  of  Chios,  Mityl^^  and  the  other  allies  of 
Athens  which  never  exchanged  contributions  of  men  for  contributions  of 
money.    See  Grote,  vi.  2. 

8  This  was  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Athenian  allies. 

*  This  was  the  condition  of  the  extra-Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta 
after  the  great  victory  of  Aigospotamos  (b.c.  405).  On  the  harmosts  and 
dekarchies,  see  Grote,  ix.  271,  et  seqq. ;  Tsok.  Panath.  58. 
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CHAP.  II.  ccivable  variety  of  relation  between  the  city  itself  and 
Different  its  suiTounding  territory.  In  one  district,  as  we  hare  seen 
between  in  the  casc  of  Attica,  every  firee  inhabitant,  that  is  every 
^^i^g^  man  who  is  neither  a  slave  nor  a  foreigner/  enjoys  the 
Territory.  ftQi  franchise  of  the  City,  votes  in  its  Assemblies,  and  is 
eligible  to  its  honours.  In  another,  the  rural  inhabitants 
may  be  personally  free,  protected  by  the  laws  in  all  their 
private  rights,  but  shut  out  from  the  political  franchise, 
subjects  in  short,  rather  than  citizens,  of  the  sovereign 
commonwealth.*  In  the  third,  the  City,  the  abode  of 
free  warrior-nobles,  may  be  surrounded  by  lands  tilled  for 
them  by  serfs,  Lakonian  Helots  or  Thessalian  Penests^ 
whose  highest  privilege  is  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  not  the  slaves  of  any  individual  master.  But, 
in  all  these  cases  alike,  the  City  is  the  only  recognized 
political  existence.  Each  city  is  either  sovereign  or  deems 
itself  wronged  by  being  shorn  of  sovereignty.  At  a  few 
miles  from  the  gates  of  one  independent  city  we  may  find 
another,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  worshipping  the  same 
gods,  sharing  in  the  same  national  festivals,  but  living 
under  different  municipal  laws,  different  political  consti- 
tutions, with  a  difierent  coinage,  different  weights  and 
measures,  different  names,  it  may  be,  for  the  very  months 
of  the  year,  levying  duties  at  its  frontiers,  making  war, 
making  peace,  sending  forth  its  Ambassadors  under  the 
protection  of  the  Law  of  Nations^  and  investing  the  bands 
which  wage  its  border  warfare  with  all  the  rights  of  the 
armies  and  the  commanders  of  belligerent  empires. 
Now  what  is  the  comparative  gain  and  loss  of  such  a 

^  It  most  be  of  course  borne  in  mind  that  the  children  of  a  foreigner, 
thoagh  bom  in  the  land,  still  remained  foreigners.  This  seems  strange  to 
ns  as  applied  to  the  question  of  nationality,  but  it  is  simply  the  rule  of 
burghership  as  it  was  carried  out  in  many  an  old  English  borough.  » 

'  This  is  essentially  the  condition  of  the  liakonian  wtpioucoi.  They  had 
towns,  but  all  notion  of  their  separate  political  being  was  so  utterly  lost, 
that  their  inhabitants  had  more  in  common  with  a  rural  population. 
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political  system  as  this  ?     There  are  great  and  obyiouQ  chap.  ii. 
advantages,  balanced  by  great  and  obvious  drawbacks.  Compara- 
Let  us  first  look  at  the  bright  side  of  a  system  to  which  a^d  ^^of 
the   nation  on  which  the   world  must  ever  look  as  its  ^^^^ys^"^ 
first    teacher   owed   the   most   brilliant   pages    of    that 
history  which  still  remains  the  text-book  of  all  political 
knowledge. 

First  of  all,  it  is  clear  that,  in  a  system  of  city-common-  Advan- 
wealths,  the  individual  citizen  is  educated,  worked  up,  snmf]^ 
improved,  to  the  highest  possible  pitch.     Eveiy  citizen  in  ^^^^JJ^" 
the  Democracy,  every  citizen  of  the  ruling  order  in  the 
Aristocracy,   is   himself   statesman,  judge,   and  warrior, 
flnglish  readers  are  apt  to  blame  such  a  government  as 
the  Athenian  Democracy  for  placing  power  in  hands  unfit 
to  use  it.     The  truer  way  of  putting  the  case  would  be  to 
say  that  the  Athenian  Democracy  made  a  greater  number 
of  citizens  fit  to  use  power  tlian  could  be  made  fit  by  any 
other  system.    No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  Political 
that  the  popular  Assembly  at  Athens  was  a  mob  such  as  of  the 
gathers  at  some  English  elections,  or  such  as  the  Assembly  ^^^^^^^ 
of  the  Roman  Tribes  undoubtedly  became  in  its  later  days. 
It  was  not  an  indiscriminate  gathering  together  of  every 
male  human  being  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  Athens. 
Citizenship  was  something  definite ;   if  it  was  a  right,  it 
was  also  a  privilege.     The  citizen  of  Athens  was  in  truth 
placed  in  something  of  an  aristocratic  position  ;  he  looked 
down    upon  the  vulgar    herd  of  slaves,  freedmen,   and 
unqualified  residents,  much  as  his  own  plebeian  fathers 
had  been  looked  down    upon  by  the   old  Eupatrids  in 
the  days  before  Eleisthenes  and  Solon.  ^    The  Athenian 

^  This  quasi-aristocratic  position  of  the  citizen  necessarily  follows  from 
the  nature  of  a  civic  franchise.  The  freedom  of  the  city  could  bo  acquired 
only  by  inheritance  or  by  special  grant.  But  in  a  great  commercial  and 
imperial  city  like  Athens  a  large  unqualified  population  naturally  arose, 
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CHAP.  II    Assembly  was  an  assembly  of  citizens,  of  ordinaiy  citizens 
without  sifting  or  selection;  but  it  was  an  assembly  of 

among  whom  the  citizens  held  a  sort  of  aristocratic  rank.  Sach  an 
onqoalified  population  may  exist  either  in  an  Oligarchy  or  in  a  Democracy, 
and  their  position  is  legally  the  same  in  either  case.  The  difference 
between  Oligarchy  and  Democracy  is  a  difference  within  the  citizen  class. 
In  a  Democracy  civil  and  political  rights  are  coextensive ;  in  an  Oli- 
garchy political  rights  are  confined  to  a  portion  only  of  those  who  ox^oy 
civil  rights. 

The  really  weak  point  of  Greek  Democracy  is  one  which  I  have  not 
mentioned  in  the  text,  because  I  wish  to  make  my  remarks  as  far  as 
possible  applicable  to  city-commonwealths  in  general,  whether  aristocratie 
or  democratic.  Each  gives  the  same  political  education  to  those  who 
exercise  political  rights ;  the  difference  is  that  in  the  Democracy  this 
education  is  extended  to  all  the  citizens,  in  the  Aristocracy  it  is  confined 
to  a  part  of  them.  The  real  special  weakness  of  pure  Democracy  is  that 
it  almost  seems  to  require  slavery  as  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  largo  body  of  men,  like  the  qualified  citizens 
of  Athens,  can  ever  give  so  large  a  portion  of  their  time  as  the  Atheniant 
did  to  the  business  of  ruling  and  judging  (4px«*'  *^^  9iKdttaf),  without  the 
existence  of  an  inferior  class  to  relieve  thom  from  at  least  the  lowest  and 
most  menial  duties  of  their  several  callings.  Slavery  therefore  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted  by  Greek  political  thinkers.  In  Aristotle's  ideal  city 
(PoL  vii  10,  13)  the  earth  is  to  be  tilled  either  by  slaves  or  by  barbarian 
wtpioiKoi.  In  an  Aristocracy  no  such  constant  demands  are  made  on  the 
time  of  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  ;  in  an  Aristocracy  therefore  slavei^ 
is  not  theoretically  necessary.  It  might  therefore  be  argued  that 
Democracy,  as  requiring  part  of  the  population  to  be  in  absolute  bondage, 
was  really  less  favourable  to  freedom  than  Aristocracy.  In  the  Aristo- 
cracy, it  might  be  said,  though  the  political  rights  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
were  narrower,  it  was  still  possible  that  every  human  being  might  be 
personally  free.  But  the  experience  of  Grecian  history  does  not  bear  out 
such  an  inference.  Slavery  was  no  special  sin  of  Democracy ;  it  was  an 
institution  common  to  the  whole  ancient  world,  quite  irrespective  of 
particular  forms  of  government  And  in  fact,  the  tone  of  feeling,  the 
general  sentiment  of  freedom  and  equality,  engendered  by  a  democratic 
constitution  actually  benefitted  those  who  were  without  the  pale  of  citizen- 
hip  or  even  of  personal  freedom.  It  must  doubtless  have  been  deeply 
galling  to  a  wealthy  fih-oiKos,  whose  ancestors  had  perhaps  lived  at  Athens 
for  several  generations,  to  see  the  meanest  hereditary  bui^her  preferred  to 
him  on  all  occasions.  It  must  have  been  more  galling  than  it  was  in  a  city 
like  Corinth,  where  strangers  and  citizens  were  alike  subject  to  the  ruling 
order.  But  Democracy  renadly  benefitted  both  tjie  slave  and  the  stranger. 
The  slave  was  far  better  off  in  democratic  Athens  than  in  aristocratic  Sparta 
or  Chios.  (On  the  Chian  slaves,  see  Thuc.  viil.  40.)  The  author  of  the 
strange  libel  on  the  Athenian  Commonwealth  attributed  to  Xenophdn 
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citdzens  among  whom  the  political  average  stood  higher  chap.  n. 
than  it  ever  did  in  any  other  state.     Our  own  House  of 
Commons,  though  a  select  body,   does  not  necessarily 
consist  of  the  658  wisest  men  among  the  British  people. 
Many  of  its  members  will  always  be  mere  average  citizens.  Compan- 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  among  their  con-  ^  ^g. 
stituents.     A  town  sends  a  wealthy  and  popular  trader,  lish  House 
an  average  specimen  of  his  class.     A  county  sends  a  monB. 
wealthy  and    popular   country    gentleman,   an    average 
specimen  of  his  class.     Very  likely  several  of  those  who 
vote  for  tibem  are  much  deeper  political  thinkers  than 
themselves.     But  the  average  member  so  elected,  if  he 
really  be  up  to  the  average  and  not  below  it,  will  derive 
unspeakable  benefit  from  his  political  education  in  the 
House  itself     He  cannot  fail  to  learn  much  from  the 
mere  habit  of  exercising  power  in  an  assembly  at  once 
free  and  orderly,  and  from  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
speeches  and  following  the  guidance  of  those  who  are 
really  fitted  to  be  the  leaders  of  men.     This  sort  of  advan- 
tage, this  good  political  education,  which  the  English  con- 
stitution gives  to  some  hundreds  of  average  Englishmen, 
the  Athenian  constitution  gave  to  some  thousands  of 
average  Athenians.     Doubtless  an  assembly  of  thousands 
was  less  orderly  than  an  assembly  of  hundreds;  but  it 
must  never  be  thought  that  the  Athenian  Ekkldsia  was  a 


makes  it  a  sign  of  the  bad  goyemment  of  Athens  that  an  Athenian  could 
not  venture  to  beat  a  stranger  (fUroucos)  or  another  man*s  slave  !  (Xen.  de 
Rep.  Ath.  i.  10.)  This  accusation  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  condition  of 
slaves  and  strangers  in  aristocratic  cities. 

In  modem  times  the  experiment  of  a  perfectly  pure  Democracy,  one, 
that  is,  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  direct  vote  on  all  questions,  has  been 
confined  to  a  few  rural  Cantons,  where  the  demands  on  the  citizen's  time 
are  immeasureably  smaUer  than  they  must  be  in  a  great  city.  The  question 
of  slavery  therefore  has  not  arisen.  American  slavery  is,  of  course,  a 
wholly  different  matter. 

On  the  general  subject  of  ancient  citizenship  see  Arnold,  Thuc.  vol.  iii 
p.  XV.  (Preface.) 
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cnAP.  II,  mere  unruly  crowd,  ignorant  of  all  order  and  impatient 
of  all  restraint     The  mode  of  proceeding  was  regulated 
by  fixed  rules  just  as  much  as  the  proceedings  of  our 
Parliaments.     As  far  as  we  know  the  history  of  Atihenian 
debates^  breaches  of  order  were  rare,  and  scenes  of  actual 
violence — common  enough  in  the  Roman  Forum — ^were 
absolutely  unknown.     It  was  surely  no  slight  gain  to 
bring  so  many  human  beings  into  a  position  habituaUy  to 
hear — and  that  not  as  mere  spectators,  but  as  men  with  an 
interest  and  a  voice  in  the  matter — ^the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  proposal  brought  forward  by  Themistokles  and 
Aristeid^  by  Periklgs  and  ThucydidSs,   by  Kledn  and 
Nikias,  by  Demosthenes  and  Phokion.^    It  is  the  habitual 
practice  of  so  doing  which  is  the  true  gain.     Popular 
Assemblies  which  arc  brought  together  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals are  incapable  of  wise  political  action,  almost  incar 
Contrast     pablc  of  free  and  regular  debate.     The  Parliament  of 
Florentine  Florence,  for  instance,  was  a  mere  tumultuous  mob,  which 
m?nt        seldom  did  anything  except  vote  away  its  own  liberties. 
Such  a  political  franchise  could  give  no  political  education 
whatever.    But  the  Athenian  citizen,  by  constantly  hearing 
questions  of  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration 
freely  argued  by  the  greatest  orators  that  the  world  ever 
saw,  received  a  political  education  which  nothing  else  in 
the  history  of  mankind  has  ever  been  found  to  equal' 

1  Tocqueville,  D<^m.  en  Am.  ii.  241.  "C'est  en  participant  k  la  legis- 
lation quo  TAmericain  apprend  k  connaltre  lea  lois ;  c'est  en  gOQTemaiit 
quHl  s'instruit  des  formes  du  gouvemement.'*  How  much  more  truly  ooold 
thia  be  said  of  the  Athenian. 

*  One  of  the  few  faults  in  M.  de  Tocqneville's  Democracy  in  America  is 
his  failure  to  appreciate  the  Greek  republics.  Such  words  as  the  foUowing 
sound  strange  indeed  to  one  who  knows  what  Athens  really  was.  "  Qnand 
jc  compare  les  republiques  grecque  et  romaine  k  ces  r^publiques  d'Am^rique ; 
les  biblioth^ques  monuscrites  des  premiss  et  leur  populace  groasi^re,  «qz 
mille  joumaux  qui  sillonnent  les  secondes  et  au  peuple  ^dair^  que  lea 
habite,"  &c.  (iL  237).  Fancy  the  people  who  heard  and  appreciated 
iEschylus,  Perikl^,  and  Aristophan^  called  a  "populace  gnmkn," 
because  they  hod  no  newspapers  to  enlighten  them  1    And  this  by  a  writer 
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The  ordinary  Athenian  citizen   then    must  really  be  chap.  ii. 
compared,  not  with  the  English  ten-pound  householder,  Compari- 
but  with  the  English  Member  of  Parliament  in  the  rank-  Athenian 
and-file  of   his    party.     In    some    respects    indeed  the  f^^^^^ 
political  education  of  the  Athenian  was  higher  than  any  English 
which  a  private  member  in  our  Parliament  can  derive 
from  his  parliamentary  position.     The  comparison  is  in- 
structive in  itself,  and  it  is  more  closely  connected  with 
my  immediate  subject  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
When  I  come  to  the  political  history  of  the  Achaian 
League,  I  shall  have  to  compare  the  working  of  popular 
government,  as  applied  to  a  large  Confederation  of  cities, 
with  its  working  as   applied,   on  the  one   hand,   to  a 
single  city  like  Athens,  and,  on  the  other,  to  a  large 
country,  whether  a  republic  or  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Connexion 
I  shall  then  show  how  the  principles  of  the  Achaian  con-  ^^  i^, 
stitution,  no  less  democratic  in  theory  than  the  Athenian  ^  ^f^ 
constitution,  were  modified  in  practice  by  the  require- of  Fede- 

rsJism* 

ments  of  the  wholly  different  state  of  things  to  which 
they  were  applied.  Athens,  in  short,  is  the  typical  City 
and  the  typical  Democracy.  A  clear  view  of  the  Athenian 
constitution  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand, as  we  go  on,  the  modifications  which  later  Greek 
Federalism  introduced  into  the  old  ideal  of  the  demo- 
cratic city.  I  therefore  do  not  scruple,  with  this  ulterior 
purpose,  to  enlarge  somewhat  more  fully  on  Athenian 
political  life  than  would  be  of  itself  necessary  in  a  com- 
parison between  the  system  of  separate  city-common- 
wealths and  the  system  of  larger  states.  The  Athenian 
citizen,  the  Achaian  citizen,  the  English  Member  of  Par- 

who,  in  his  own  walk,  ranks  deservedly  among  the  profoondest  of  political 
philosophers. 

It  is  some  comfort  that  Lord  Macaulay,  at  all  events,  could  have  set  him 
right.  See  the  weU-known  and  most  brilHant  passage  on  the  working  of 
the  Athenian  system  in  his  Essay  on  Boswell'a  Life  of  Johnson  (p.  177, 
one  vol.  ed.) 
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CHAP.  II.  liament,  resemble  each  other  in  being  members  of  popular 
bodies  each  invested  with  the  most  important  powers 
in  their  respective  countries.  But  the  functions  of  the 
three  are  not  exactly  the  same,  nor  is  the  political  educa- 
tion received  by  the  three  exactly  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Athenian  had  the  highest  political  education  of  aU,  because 
he  had  the  highest  responsibility  of  alL  The  comparison 
between  Athens  and  Achaia  I  will  put  off  to  another 
Chapter ;  I  will  now  rather  try  to  show  what  the  Athenian 
political  education  really  was  by  comparing  the  powers  and 
V  responsibilities  of  the  ordinary  Athenian  citisen  with  those 
\  of  an  ordinary  Member  of  our  own  House  of  Commons. 
;  "^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
habitually  and  conscientiously  discharged  his  political 
duties  was  called  on  for  a  more  independent  exercise  of 
judgement,  for  a  more  careful  weighing  of  opposing  argu- 
ments^ than  is  practically  required  of  the  English  private 
member.  The  functions  of  the  Athenian  Assembly  were 
in  a  few  respects  more  limited,*  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  much  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  The  Assembly  was  more  directly 
a  governing  body.  DSmos  was,  in  truth.  King,  Minister, 
and  Parliament,  all  in  one.  In  our  own  system  the 
written  Law  entrusts  the  choice  of  Ministers^  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  negociation  of  peace,  in  general  the 
government  of  the  country  as  distinguished  firom  its 
legislation,  to  the  hereditary  Sovereign.  But  the  conr 
ventional  Constitution  adds  that  all  these  powers  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  advice  of  Ministers  who,  as  chosen  by  the 


Greater 
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1  Matters  of  legislation,  which  we  think  so  preeminently  the  business 
of  a  popular  Assembly,  were  at  Athens  by  no  means  wholly  in  the  hsads 
of  the  Ekklesia.  Its  powers  were  a  good  deal  narrowed  by  the  institation 
of  the  Nomothetes  (see  Grote,  v.  500).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly 
exercised  exactly  those  functions  of  electing  to  offices,  and  declaring  war 
and  peace,  any  direct  share  in  which  we  carefully  refuse  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 
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SoYereign  out  of  the  party  which  has  the  majority  in  the  ^"^-  "• 
House,  may  be  said  to  be  indirectly  chosen  by  the  House 
itself.    These  Ministers,  a  body  unknown  to  the  written 
Law,  but  the  most  important  element  in  the  unwritten 
Constitution,  exercise  royal  power  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  House.  ^    As  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of 
the  House,   they  take  the  management  of  things  into 
their  own  hands.'    The  House  asks  questions;  it  calls 
for  papers;  it  approves  or  censures  after  the  fact;  but 
its  Yote  is  not  directly  taken  beforehand  on  questions  of 
peace,  war,  alliance,  or  other  matters  of  administration. 
It  leaves  such  matters  to  the  Ministers  as  long  as  it 
trusts  them;  if  it  ceases  to  trust  them,  it  takes  mea- 
sures which  practically  amoimt  to  their  deposition.     No 
Minister  remains  in  office  after  a  direct  vote  of  censure, 
or  even  after  the  rejection  of  a  Government  motion  which 
he  deems  of  any  importance.     He  may  indeed  dissolve 
Parliament;  that  is,  he  appeals  to  the  country.     But  if 
the  new  Parliament  confirm  the  hostile  vote  of  the  old 
one,  he  has  then  no  escape ;  he  is  hopelessly  driven  to 
resignatioa     No  Minister  receives  instructions  from  the 
House  as  to  the  policy  which  he  is  to  carry  out;  least 
of  all,  when  he  rises  in  his  place  in  Parliament  to  advo- 

^  With  us  a  body  which  has  no  existence  in  the  eye  of  the  Law  exercises 
the  chief  power  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  and  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  shall  presently  have  to  contrast  this  with 
the  Achaiim  and  American  system  by  which  a  magistrate,  chosen  for  a  fixed 
time,  exercises  nearly  the  same  powers  in  his  own  person.  Athens  differs 
from  all  these  by  what  may  be  called  vesting  the  royal  authority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  itself. 

*  The  gradual  change  of  political  language  and  political  habits  is  curious. 
The  Sovereign  no  longer  presides  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  because  the 
practical  function  of  the  Ministers  is  no  longer  to  advise  the  Sovereign,  but 
to  act  for  themselves,  subject  to  responsibility  to  Parliament  Therefore 
it  has  of  late  become  usual  to  apply  the  name  of  "Government"  to  the 
body  which  used  to  be  content  with  the  humbler  title  of  "Ministry" 
or  "Administration."  Its  members  are  felt,  subject  to  their  parliamentary 
responsibility,  to  be  the  real  rulers. 
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CHAP.  n. 
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cate  one  policy,  is  he  bidden  by  the  House  to  go  to  his 
office  and  take  the  requisite  administratiye  steps  for  carry- 
ing out  another  policy.  Hence,  under  our  present  parliar 
mentary  system,  the  average  member  is  in  truth  seldom 
called  on  to  exercise  a  perfectly  independent  judgement 
on  particular  questions  of  importance.  He  exercises  his 
judgement  once  for  all,  when  he  decides  whether  he  will 
support  or  oppose  the  Ministry;  by  that  decision  his 
subsequent  votes  are  for  the  most  part  determined. 
Whether  this  is  a  high  state  of  political  morality  may 
well  be  doubted ;  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose 
that  it  is  the  political  morality  commonly  received. 
Matters  were  widely  different  in  the  Athenian  Assembly. 
Every  citizen  who  sat  there  exercised  much  higher 
functions  than  those  of  an  English  private  member. 
He  sat  there  as  a  member  of  a  body  which  was  directly, 
and  not  indirectly,  sovereign.  His  own  share  of  that 
corporate  sovereignty  it  was  his  duty  to  discharge 
according  to  his  own  personal  convictions.  Athens  had 
no  King,  no  President,  no  Premier ;  she  had  curtailed  the 
once  kingly  powers  of  her  Archons  till  they  were  of  no 
more  political  importance  than  Aldermen  or  Police  Magis- 
trates. She  had  no  Cabinet,  no  Council  of  Ministers^  no 
Council  of  State. ^  Tlie  Assembly  was,  in  modem  political 
language,  not  only  a  ParUament  but  a  Government 
There  was  indeed  a  Senate,  but  that  Senate  was  not 
a  distinct  or  external  body :  it  was  a  Committee  of  the 
Assembly,  appointed  to  put  matters  in  regular  order  for 

^  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Grote,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  wo  are  indebted  for  true  views  of  the  Athenian  Democracy,  has  been 
sometimes  led  astray  by  his  own  English  x>arliameutary  experience.  He 
clearly  looks  on  Nikias  and  other  official  men  as  coming  nearer  to  the 
English  idea  of  a  "Government,"  and  Kledn  and  other  demagogaes  as 
coming  nearer  to  the  English  idea  of  a  *'  Leader  of  Opposition,"  than  the 
forms  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  allowed.  I  have  tried  to  set  thin 
fortli  at  some  length  in  an  article  in  the  North  British  Review,  May,  185^ 
p.  157. 
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the  Assembly  to  discuss.     There  were  Magistrates,  high  chap.  ii. 
in  dignity  and  authority — ^the  ten  Generals,  on  whom,  far 
more  than  on    the    pageant  Archons,   rested    the    real 
honours  and  burthens  of  office.     But  those  Magistrates  of  the 

Ocner&ls. 

were  chosen  by  the  Assembly  itself  for  a  definite  time ; 
it  was  from  the  Assembly  itself  that  they  received 
those  instructions  which,  in  all  modem  states^  whether 
despotic,  constitutional,  or  republican,  would  issue  fit>m 
the  "  Government"    There  was  nothing  at  Athens  at  all  Nothing 

.  .       II  analogous 

analogous  to  what  we  call  "Office     and  "Opposition,    to  "Office" 
Perikles,  Nikias,  Phokion,  appeared  in  the  Assembly,  as  ^gition.^' 
Generals  of  the  Republic,  to  propose  what  measures  they 
thought  fit  for  the  good  of  the  state.     Their  proposals, 
as  coming  at  once  from  official  men  and  from  eloquent 
and  honourable  citizens,  were  doubtless  always  listened 
to  with  respect.     But  the  acceptance  of  these  proposals 
was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course ;  their  rejection  did 
not  involve  immediate  resignation,  nor  did  it  even  imply 
the  rejection  of  their  proposers  at  the  next  yearly  choice 
of  Magistrates.     The  Assembled  People  was  sovereign ; 
as  sovereign,  it  listened  to  its  various  counsellors  and 
reserved  the  decision  to  itself      Perikles,   Nikias,   and 
Ph6ki6n  were  listened  to;  but  Thucydides,*  Kleon,  and 
Demosthenes  were  listened  to  also,   and  their   amend- 
ments, or  their  substantive  proposals,  had  as  fair  a  chance 
of  being  carried  as  those  of  the  Generals  of  the  common- 
wealth.    A  preference  given  to  the  proposal  of  another 
citizen  involved  no  sort  of  censure  on  the  official  man 
who  was  thus  placed  in  a  minority ;  it  in  no  way  afiected 
his  political  position,  or  implied  any  diminished  confidence 
on  the  part  of   the  People.     The  Sovereign  Assembly  b.o.  415. 
listened  patiently  to  the  arguments  of  Nikias  against  the 
Sicilian    expedition,   and  then  sent   him,   with  unusual 

^  I  mean  of  course  Thucydides  son  of  Melesiaa,  the  rival  of  Perikl^ ; 
<]uite  a  different  person  from  Thncydidfe  the  historian. 
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CHAP.  11.  marks  of  confidence,  to  command  the  expedition  against 
Direct  Di.  which  he  had  argued.  It  was  the  Assembly  which,  by 
aetbnof  its  direct  Yote,  decided  questions  of  peace  and  war;  it 
ficmbly  ^^  *^®  Assembly  which  gave  its  instructions  to  the 
Ambassadors  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  the  Assembly  which 
listened,  in  broad  daylight  and  under  the  canopy  of 
heayen,  to  the  proposals  which  were  made  by  the  Ambas- 
sadors of  other  powers.  In  modem  times,  even  a  repub- 
lican state  has  some  President,  Secretary,  or  other  official 
person,  to  whom  diplomatic  communications  are  imme- 
diately addressed.  The  consent  of  a  Senate  may  be 
needed  for  every  important  act,  but  there  is  some  officer  or 
other  who  is  the  immediate  and  responsible  actor.^  We 
shall  see  a  very  close  approach  to  this  system  when  we 
come  to  look  at  Greek  Democracy  as  modified  in  tihe 
Federal  constitution  of  Achaia.  But  in  the  pure  Democracy 
of  Athens  there  is  no  approach  to  anything  of  the  kind. 
ac.  843.  When  King  Philip  has  to  communicate  with  the  hostile 
republic,  he  does  not  commission  a  Minister  to  address 
a  Minister;  he  writes  in  his  own  name  to  the  Senate 
and  People  of  Athens.'  The  royal  letter  is  read,  first 
in  the  Senate  before  hundreds,  and  then  in  the  Assembly 
before  thousands,  of  hearers,  each  of  whom  may,  if  he 
can  gain  the  ear  of  the  House,  take  a  part  in  the 
debate  on  its  contents.     So,  when  the  reading  and  the 


^  By  the  AmericAn  Constitution  the  assent  of  the  Senate  ii  needed  for 
the  treaties  entered  into  by  the  President,  and  the  power  of  declaring  war 
is  vested  in  Congress.  But  all  diplomatic  business  up  to  these  points  is 
carried  on  after  the  forms  usual  with  the  Governments  of  other  states. 
Despatches  are  not  addressed  to  Congress,  nor  even  to  the  President)  but 
to  a  Secretary  of  State,  whose  office  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 
According  to  Athenian  practice,  the  letters  of  Earl  Russell  on  the  affair 
of  the  Trent  would  have  been  addressed,  not  to  Mr.  Seward,  bat  to  the 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Southern  Commiadonen 
would  have  needed  a  vote  of  those  bodies. 

*  See  the  Speech  of  D^mosthen^  (or  rather  of  HSg^appos)  about 
Halonn^sos  (Oratores  Attici,  voL  iv.  p.  82). 
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debate  are  over,  it  is  by  the  soyereign  rote  of  those  chap.  ii. 
thousands  of  hearers  that  the  policy  of  the  common- 
wealth is  finally  and  directly  decided.     It    is    eyident  Effect 
that  the  member  of   an  Assembly  invested  with  such  ^l^^on 
powers  as  these  had  the  yery  highest  form  of  political  ^tiz^ns! 
education  opened  to  him.     If  he  did  his  daily  duty,  he 
formed  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon  eyery  question  of 
the  day,  and  that  not  blindly  or  rashly,  but  after  hearing 
all  that  could  be  said  on  either  side  by  the  greatest  of 
orators  and  statesmen.    Of  course  he  might  blindly  follow 
in  the  wake  of  some  fayourite  leader — so  might  a  Venetian 
Senator,   so  may  an  English  Peer — ^but  so  to  do  was 
a  clear  forsaking  of  duty.    The  ayerage  Athenian  citizen 
could    not    shelter    himself   under   those    constitutional 
theories  by  which,  in  the  case  of  the  ayerage  English 
member,  blind  party  yoting  is  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
political  duty,  and  an  independent  judgement  is  almost 
considered  as  a  crime. 

The  great  adyantage  then  of  the  system  of  small  city- 
commonwealths,  the  system  of  which  the  Athenian  Demo- 
cracy was  the  greatest  and  most  illustHous  example,  was 
that  it  gaye  the  members  of  the  ruling  body  (whether 
the  whole  people  or  only  a  part  of  the  people)  such  a 
political  education  as  no  other  political  system  can  giye. 
Nowhere  will  the  ayerage  of  political  knowledge,  and 
indeed  of  general  intelligence^  of  eyery  kind,  be  so 
high  as  in  a  commonwealth  of    this  sort.      Doubtless 


^  General  xntelligeTtee,  not  of  coarse  general  knowledge,  which  mast 
always  depend  upon  the  particular  age  and  country  in  which  the  common- 
wealth is  placed.  The  average  Englishman  knows  far  more  than  the 
ayerage  Athenian  knew,  because  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  in  the  world 
is  incomparably  greater  than  what  it  was  then.  But  the  average  Athenian 
probably  knew  far  more  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  in 
his  own  day ;  roost  certainly  he  had  a  general  quickness,  a  power  of 
appreciation  and  judgement,  for  which  we  should  look  in  vain  in  the 
average  Englishman. 
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CHAP.  II.  to  take  Athens  as  the  type  is  to  look  at  the  flystem 
Athens  tho  in  its  most  faYOurable  aspect.  The  Athenian  people 
type^^  Boem  to  have  had  natural  gifts  beyond  all  other  people, 
aystcm  *"^  ^^^  circumstances  of  their  republic  brought  each 
citizen  into  daily  contact  with  greater  political  aflhirs 
than  could  have  been  the  case  with  the  citizens  of  an 
average  Greek  commonwealth.  At  Rome,  again,  the 
vast  numbers  of  the  Assembly  and  the  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  its  functions  must  have  effectually 
hindered  the  Comitia  from  ever  becoming  such  a  school 
of  politics  as  the  Athenian  Pnyx.  The  Roman 'Tribes 
elected  Magistrates,  passed  Laws,  and  declared  war ;  but 
they  did  not  exercise  that  constant  supervision  over 
affairs  which  belonged  to  the  Athenian  DSmos.  The 
ordinary  powers,  in  short,  of  a  Government,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  Parliament,  were  exercised  by  the 
Senate  and  not  by  the  Tribes.  It  was  not  every 
city-commonwealth  which  could  give  its  citizens  such 
opportunities  of  improvement  as  were  eiyoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  Athens.  But,  in  estimating  the  tendencies 
of  any  poUtical  system,  they  must  be  estimated  by 
their  most  perfect  manifestations  both  for  good  and 
for  evil  And  undoubtedly  even  commonwealths  which 
gave  their  citizens  far  less  political  education  than  was 
to  be  had  at  Athens  must  have  given  them  &r  more 
than  is  to  be  had  in  any  modem  kingdom  or  republic 
We  idolize  what  is  called  the  press/  as  the  great 
organ  of  modem  cultivation;  but,  after  all,  for  a  man 
to  read  his  newspaper  is  by  no  means  so  elevating  a 
process  as  it  is  to  listen  with  his  own  ears  to  a  great 
statesman  and  to  give  his  own  independent  vote  for 
or  against  his  motion.  And  great  statesmen  moreover 
grow  far  thicker  on  the  ground  in  commonwealths  of 

^  It  18  worth  notice  that  the  *'  proBS  "  in  common  langnage  always  means 
uuwsiMipers  and  not  books. 
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this  kind  than  they  do  in    great   kingdoms.    Many  a  chap.  n. 
man  who  has  a  high  natural   capacity  for    statesman- Oppor- 
ship  is,  in  a  large    state,   necessarily  confined   to    the  the^^ye-' 
narrow  range  of  private  or  local  affairs.    Such  a  nian^^P^^^ 
may,  under  a  system  of  small  commonwealths,  take  his 
place  in  the  Soyereign  Assembly  of  his  own  city  and 
at  once  stand  forth  among  the  leaders  of  men.    In  a 
word,   it  can   hardly  be  doubted   that    the   system    of 
small  commonwealths  raises  the  indiyidual  citizen  to  a 
pitch  utterly  unknown  elsewhere.     The  average  citizen 
is  placed  on  a  far  higher  level,  and  the  citizen  who  is 
above  the  average  has  far  more  favourable  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  his  special  powers. 

This  elevation  of  the  character  of  the  individual 
citizen  is  the  main  advantage  of  the  system  of  small 
states.  It  is  their  one  great  gain,  and  it  is  an  un- 
mixed gain.  It  does  not  indeed  decide  the  question 
in  favour  of  small  Commonwealths  as  against  Federar 
tions  or  great  Monarchies.  These  last  have  their  ad- 
vantages which  may  well  be  held  to  outweigh  even 
this  advantage;  but  it  clearly  is  unmixed  gain  as  far 
as  it  goes.  Less  absolutely  unmixed  is  another  result 
of  the  system,  which  is  closely  connected  with  both 
its  good  and  its  bad  features.    A  system  of  smaU  com-  intensity 

ixi_  •  •  •!_      •!.•  i!»  J    •    1.        ofpatriot- 

monwealths  raises  m  each  citizen  a  fervour  and  mten-igj^ln 
sity  of  patriotism  to  which  the  natives  of  larger  states  |^jj^ 
are  quite  unaccustomed.^  It  is  impossible,  even  in  a 
fairly  homogeneous  country,  to  feel  the  same  warmth 
of  affection  for  a  large  region  as  for  a  single  city  or 
for  a  small  district.  An  Englishman  is  patriotic;  a 
Dane,  as  a  countryman  of  a  smaller  state,  is  more 
patriotic  still;  but  neither  England  nor  Denmark  can 
awaken  the  same  glow  of  patriotic  zeal  as  the  great 

1  On  the  intensity  of  patriotism  in  small  commonwealths,  see  Macanlay, 
Hist.  Eng.  i.  850  et  seqq. 
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ciiAP.  II.  name  of  Athens.^  A  man  loves  his  birthplace,  he  loTes 
his  dwelling-place,  he  has  a  loyal  respect  for  the  seat  of 
his  country's  government  But  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  subjects  of  a  large  kingdom  these  three  feelings 
will  severally  attach  to  three  different  places.  With  an 
Athenian  or  a  Florentine  they  all  attached  to  the  city 
of  Athens  or  of  Florence.  In  a  smaller  state,  like 
Megara  or  Imola,  the  local  patriotism  might  be  yet 
more  intense  still,  for  the  Athenian  citizen  might  really 
be  a  native  and  resident,  not  of  Atibens,  but  of  Marath6n 
or  Eleusis.  But  the  inhabitant  of  the  rustic  DSmoe 
was  still  an  Athenian;  if  his  birthplace  and  dwelling- 
place  were  not  within  the  city  walls,  they  could  hardly 
be  far  out  of  sight  of  the  spear-head  of  AthSnd  on  the 
identiiica-  Akropolis.  In  any  case  the  City  was  £Eir  more  to  him 
citizens^  than  the  capital  of  a  modem  state  can  ever  be  to  the 
City^^^  great  bulk  of  its  inhabitants.  To  adorn  a  capital  at 
the  expense  of  a  large  kingdom  is  one  of  the  most 
unjust  freaks  of  modem  centralization;  but  in  adorning 
the  city  of  Athens  every  Athenian  was  simply  adorning 
his  own  hearth  and  home.  Walls,  temples,  tlieatres,  all 
were  his  own ;  there  was  no  spot  where  he  was  a  stranger, 
none  which  he  viewed  or  trod  by  the  sufferance  of  another. 
The  single  city  will  ever  kindle  a  far  more  fendd  feeling 
of  patriotism  than  can  be  felt  towards  a  vast  region,  large 
parts  of  which  must  always  be  practically  strange.  And 
this  intensity  of  local  patriotism  is  closely  connected  with 
all  that  is  noblest  and  all  that  is  basest  in  tlie  history  of 
City-commonwealths.  Where  the  single  city  is  all  in  all, 
no  self-devotion  is  too  great  which  her  welfiEUPe  demands, 
no  deed  of  wrong  is  too  black  which  is  likely  to  promote 
her  interests.  The  unselfish  heroism  of  Lednidas  and 
Dccius  sprang  from  the  very  same  source  as  the  massacre 
of  M6I0B  and  the  destmction  of  Carthage. 

Thuc.  viL  64.     rh  /Uya  Bpofta  rAw  ^AlhtwSp, 
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For  that  there  is  a  weak  and  a  bad  side  to   this  chap.  h. 
system    of  separate  city-commonwealths  is   as    obyious  Bad  sido 
as  that  there  is  a  great  and  noble  one.     First  of  all,  system  of 
the  greatness  of  such  commonwealths  is  seldom  so  en-  ^!,^£' ^„ 

o  common- 

during  as  that  of  larger  states.  A  democratic  city,  above  wealths. 
all,  if  it  would  preserve  at  once  freedom  at  home  and 
a  high  position  abroad,  has  need  of  a  certain  high-strung 
fervour  of  patriotism  which  is  not  likely  to  endure  through 
many  generations.  This  Mr.  Grote  has  remarked  in  the 
case  of  Athens,  when  he  compares  the  feeble  resistance 
offered  by  the  contemporaries  of  DSmosthen^  to  the 
growing  power  of  Macedonia  with  the  vigour  displayed 
by  their  &thers  in  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.^ 
A  state  again  whose  political  franchise  depends  wholly  Greatness 
on  the  hereditary  burghership  of  a  smgle  city  cannot  so  ^JLZubs 
easily  strengthen  itself  by  fi^sh  blood  from  other  quarters,  ^™^at  ^ 
as  can  be  done  by  a  great  nation.  A  conquest  destroys  of  greater 
a  city ;  it  not  uncommonly  regenerates  a  nation.  Of  all 
city-commonwealths  none  ever  had  so  long  a  day  of 
greatness  as  Rome.  One  main  cause  doubtless  was 
because  the  Boman  People  was  less  of  a  purely  civic 
body  than  any  other  city-commonwealth,  and  because 
no  other  city-commonwealth  was  ever  so  liberal  of  its 
fiunchise.  Rome  thus  grew  fi^m  a  city  into  an  empire ; 
other  cities,  aristocratic  and  democratic  alike,  have  often 
seen  their  day  of  greatness  succeeded  by  a  long  and 
dishonoured  old  age.  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
miserable  than  the  latter  days  of  democratic  Athens 
and  of  oligarchic  Venice.  During  the  period  of  Grecian 
history  with  which  we  shall  chiefly  have  to  deal,  the 
once  proud  Democracy  of  Athens  sinks  into  the  most 
contemptible  state  in  Greece.  And  surely  the  dregs 
of  a  close  body  like  the  Venetian  patriciate  afford  the 
very  lowest  spectacle  which  political  history  can  produce. 

1  Grote,  ir.  240. 
£  2 
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CHAP.  II.       Here  then  lies  the  real  cause  of  the  inherent  weakness 
of  these  small  commonwealths.    Nothing  can  be  so  glorious 
as  the  life  of  one  of  them  while  it  does  live.     The  one 
century  of  Athenian  greatness,  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
B.C.  508-   Tyrants  to  the  defeat  of  Aigospotamos,  is  worth  millenniums 
^^^'  of  the  life  of  Egypt  or  Assyria.    But  it  is  a  greatness  ahnost 

too  glorious  to  last ;  it  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.    This  kind  of  weakness,  at  all  events  this  want 
of  permanency,  is  inherent  in  the  system  itself     But 
another  kind  of  weakness,  with  which  the  ancient  com- 
monwealths are  often  reproached  by  superficial  observers^ 
is  not  inherent,  or  rather  it  has  no  existence  at  alL     Men 
who  look  only  at  the  surface  are  tempted  to  despise  Athens 
and  Achaia,  because  of  the  supposed  insignificance  of  what 
Common    are  called  "  petty  states "  in  modem  Europe.     There  are 
to  a/  "   ™®^  ^^^y  when  they  look  at  the  colossal  size  of  despotic 
weakness   France  or  Russia,  are  led  to  despise  the  free  Confederation 

of  small  '■ 

stotes.  of  Switzerland  and  the  free  Monarchy  of  Norway.  How 
utterly  contemptible  then  must  commonwealths  have  been, 
beside  which  even  Switzerland  and  Norway  would  seem 
empu^s  of  vast  extent.  Such  a  view  as  this  involves 
the  fallacy  of  being  wholly  physical  and  forgetting  all 
the  higher  parts  of  man's  nature.  France  and  Muscovy 
have  indeed  incomparably  greater  physical  strength  than 
Switzerland  or  Norway,  but  the  Swiss  or  the  Norwegian  is 
a  being  of  a  higher  political  order  than  the  Frenchman  or 
the  Muscovite.  And  this  view  also  involves  another  fiedlacy. 
U  goes  on  a  mistaken  analogy  between  small  states^  when 
they  are  surrounded  by  greater  ones  of  equal  material 
civilization,  and  smaU  states,  when  small  states  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  There  is  a  certain  sense 
in  which  the  interests  of  Switzerland  are  smaller  than  the 
interests  of  France,  but  there  was  no  possible  sense  in 
which  the  interests  of  Athens  were  smaller  than  the 
interests  of  Persia.    The  small  states  of  modem  Europe 
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exist  by  the  sufferance^  by  the  mutual  jealousy,  possibly  to  chap.  n. 
some  extent  by  the  right  feeling,  of  their  greater  neigh-  Different 
bours.^    But  the  small  commonwealths  of  old  Greece  were  small 
actually  stronger  than  the  contemporary  empires ;  they  ^^^^ 
were  less  than  those  empires  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
Great  Britain  is  less  than  China.     The  few  free   cities  where  they 

{LTB  iiierelv 

now  left  in  Europe  are  mere  exceptions  and  anomalies ;  exceptious, 
they  could  not  resist  a  determined  attack  on  the  part 
of  one  even  of  the  smaller  monarchies.    Cracow  could  have  a.d.  1846, 
been  wiped  out  of  the  map  of  Europe  at  a  less  expenditure 
of  force  than  the  combined  energies  of  three  of  the  Great 
Powers.      If   Germany  and  Europe  chose  to  look  on, 
Denmark  could  doubtless  annex  Hamburg,  and  Bavaria 
annex  Frankfort     So  it  must  ever  be  when  Free  Cities 
are  merely  exceptions  among  surrounding  Kingdotas,  when 
every  Kingdom  maintains  a  standing  army,  when  a  city 
can  be  laid  in  ashes  in  a  day,  and  when  the  reduction 
of  the  strongest  fortress  has  become  simply  a  question 
of  time.     But  when  we  discuss  the  merits  of  a  system 
of   Free  Cities,  we  do  not  suppose  those  Free  Cities 
to  be  mere  exceptions  to  a  general  state  of  things,  mere 
relics  of  a  political  system  which  has  passed  away ;  we 
suppose  a  state  of  things  like  that  of  old  Greece,  in  which  and  where 
the  independence  of  every  city  is  the  universal,  or  at  the  general 
least  the  predominant,  rule  of  the  civilized  world     And  ^®* 
even  in  much  later  times,  in  those  centuries  of  the  middle 
ages  when  Free  Cities,  though  not  predominant,  were  still 
numerous,  a  city  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  defended 

1  Jost  at  this  moment  Federal  Government  in  general  has  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  popular  discredit  from  some  of  the  acts  of  the  power 
to  which  a  momentary  caprice  has  specially  attached  the  name.  It  there- 
fore cannot  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  the  admirable  union  of  dignity 
and  modesty,  the  unswerving  asseiiion  of  right  combined  with  the  absence 
of  all  unseemly  bravado,  which  has  distinguished  all  the  acts  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Government  during  the  recent  aggressions  of  Louis  Kapoleon 
Buonaparte,  both  in  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  in  the  more  recent 
violation  of  S\i'iss  territory  in  the  Dappenthal.     (February,  1862.) 
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CUAP.  II. 

Free  cities 
in  the 
Middle 
Ages. 


Constant 

warfare 

among 

Free 

Cities. 


by  valiant  cituena  in%ht  socceaBfbny  redst  the  resources 
of  a  great  empire.  Feadal  fevies  could  not  be  kept 
to  constant  service,  and  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  lagged  far 
behind  the  art  of  drfending  them.  A  single  city  now- 
adays is  weak  as  compared  with  a  small  kingdom,  just 
as  a  small  kingdom  is  weak  as  compared  with  a  great 
kingdom.  The  hct  that  no  state  can  resist  a  power 
which  is  physically  stronger  than  itself  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  merits  of  particular  fonns  of  govenmient  Aris- 
tocratic Rhodes,  democratic  Athens^  federal  Achaia^  and 
kingly  Macedonia  were  all  alike,  as  their  several  turns 
came  round,  swallowed  up  by  the  universal  power  of 
Rome. 

But  there  is  a  fiur  greater  evil  inherent  in  a  system 
of  separate  Free  Cities,  an  evil  which  becomes  only  more 
intense  as  they  attain  a  higher  degree  of  greatness  and 
glory.  This  is  the  constant  state  of  war  which  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  result  When  each  town  is  perfectly  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign,  acknowledging  no  superior  upon 
earth,  multitudes  of  disputes  which,  in  a  great  monarchy  or 
a  Federal  republic,  may  be  decided  by  peaceful  tribunals^ 
can  be  settled  by  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 
The  thousand  causes  which  involve  laige  neigjibouring 
states  in  warfare  all  exists  and  all  are  endowed  with  ten- 
fold force,  in  the  case  of  independent  city-commonwealths. 
Border  disputes,  commercial  jealousies^  wrongs  done  to 
individual  citizens,  the  mere  vague  dislike  which  turns 
a  neiglibour  into  a  natural  enemy,  all  exist,  and  that 
in  a  form  condensed  and  intensified  by  the  very  minute- 
ness of  the  scene  on  which  they  have  to  act  A  rival 
nation  is,  to  all  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  frontier,  a  mere  matter  of  hearsay  ;  but  a  rival  whose 
dwellingplaco  is  within  sight  of  the  city  gates  quickly 
grows  into  an  enemy  who  can  be  seen  and  felt      The 
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highest  pofait  which  human  hatred  can  reach  has  commonly  chap.  ii. 
been  found  in  the  local  antipathies  between  neighbouring  Force  of 
cities.      The  German  historian  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  between  ^ 
speaks  with  horror  of  the  hate  which  raged  between  ?^'«^^* 
the  seyend  Italian  towns,  far  surpassing  any  feeling  of 
national    dislike   between  Italians   and   Germans.^     In 
old  Greece  the  amount  of  hatred  between  city  and  city 
seems  to  depend  almost  mathematically  upon  their  dis- 
tance from  one  another.    Athens  and  Sparta  are  commonly 
riyals,  often  enemies.    But  their  enmity  is  not  inconsistent 
with  something  of    international   respect  and  courtesy. 
When  Athens  was  at  last   OTcrcome,   Sparta   at    once  B.a  404. 
rejected  the  proposal  to  raze  to  the  earth  a  city  which, 
eyen  when  conquered,  she  still  acknowledged  as  her  yoke- 
fellow.'   That  proposal  came  from  Thebes,  between  whom 
and  Athens  there  reigned  an  enmity  which  took  the  form 
of   settled    deadly  hostility.'     The  greatest  work  that 
orator  or  diplomatist  eyer  achieyed  ^  was  when  Demo-  b.c.  339. 
sthen^  induced  the  two  cities  to  lay  aside  their  differences, 
and  to  join  in  one  common  struggle  for  the  defence  of 
Greece    against    the    Macedonian    inyader.      But    eyen  Examples 
Athenian  hatred  towards  Thebes  was  gentle  compared  ^^  x^y. 
with  the  torrents  of   wrath    which  were  poured    forth 
upon  unhappy  Megara.'    So  too  in  Boeotia  itself;  just 
as  Frederick   entrusted   the   destruction  of  Milan,   not 
to  his  own  Germans,  but  to  Milan's  enemies  of  Lodi  and  a.d.  ii62. 

1  See  Radevic  of  Freising,  iii  89.  Cf.  National  Review,  No.  XXIII. 
(January,  1861)  p.  62. 

«  Xen.  Hell.  u.  2.  19,  20. 

'  Circumstances  led  Athens  and  Thebes  to  receive  help  from  one  another 
in  the  very  crisis  of  their  several  revolutions  (b.o.  403  and  382) ;  but  when 
these  exceptional  causes  had  passed  by,  the  old  enmity  returned.  It  never 
was  stronger  than  during  the  later  campaigns  of  Epameindndas  and  during 
the  Sacred  War. 

*  See  Arnold's  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

*  This  comes  out  strongly  in  those  scenes  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  which  the  Bceotian  and  the  Megarian  are  severally  introduced. 
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Cremona^'  so  Alexander  left  the  fiite  of  Thebes  to  the 
decision  of  his  own  Greek  allies,  and  the  vengeance,  not  of 
Macedonia,  but  of  Plataia  and  Orchomenoe,  soon  swept 
away  the  tyrant  city  fipom  the  earth."  A  system  of  Free 
Cities  therefore  inyolyes  a  state  of  warfare,  and  that  of 
warfare  carried  on  with  all  the  bitterness  of  almost  per- 
sonal hostility.  The  more  fervid  the  patriotism,  the' more 
intense  the  national  life  and  vigour,  the  more  constant  and 
the  more  unrelenting  will  be  the  conflicts  in  which  a  city- 
commonwealth  is  sure  to  find  itself  engaged  with  its 
neighbours. 

The  same  causes  tend  also  to  produce  a  greater  d^ree 
of  cruelty  in  warfare,  and  a  greater  severity  in  the  recog- 
nized law  of  war,  than  is  found  in  struggles  between  great 
nations  in  civilized  ages.     An  army  of  citizen  soldiers  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  an  army  of  professional  soldiers. 
Undoubtedly  the  citizen  soldier  never  sinks  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  professional  soldier.     He  never  attains  that 
pitch  of  ficndishncss  which  is  reached  when  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  degenerates  into  the  mercenary,  and  when 
the  mercenary  degenerates  into  the  brigand.     Old  Greece 
was  full  of  wars,  of  cruel  and  bloody  wars,  but  she  never 
knew    the    horrors  with  which    France,   Germany,   and 
Belgium  were    familiar  from  the  wars    of    Charies    of 
Burgundy  to  those  of  Wallcnstein  and  Tilly.    Such  scenes 
as  the  sack  of   Magdeburg  and  the  Spanish  Fury  at 
Antwerp  are  all  but  without  parallel  in  Grecian  history, 
they  arc  altogether  without  a  parallel  among  the  deeds  of 
Athenian  or  Lacedaemonian  citizens.'    But  if  the  citizen 


»  otto  Morona,  ap.  Muratori,  vL  1103.     Sire  Raul,  ib.  1187. 

•  Arrian,  i.  8.  14;  9.  16. 

s  Two  (ivonts  alone  in  Grecian  hiatory  at  all  approacli  what  was  almoflt 
tlic  nonnal  condition  of  European  warfaro  in  the  sixteenth  century.  One 
(K'.i'urs  in  the  Greer*  of  Thucydidos,  the  other  in  the  Greece  of  PolyMos. 
Rut  in  the  earlier  instance  the  guilty  parties  were  not  Greeks  at  all,  in  the 
latter  they  were  the  lowest  of  Greeks,  the  professional  robbers  of  iEtolia. 
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soldier  does  not  degenerate  into  the  wanton  brutality  c^ap.  ii. 
of  the  mere  mercenary,  yet  the  yery  feelings  which  elevate 
the  spirit  of  his  warfare  serve,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
render  it  far  more  cruel  than  warfare  waged  by  a  civilized 
army  in  modem  times.  The  modem  professional  soldier 
does  as  he  is  bid;  he  does  what  is  required  by  pro- 
fessional honour  and  professional  duty ;  he  is  patriotic,  no 
doubt^  but  his  patriotism  would  seem  vague  and  cold  to 
an  Athenian  marching  to  Delion,  or  to  a  Milanese  going  b.c.  424. 
forth  to  Legnano.  In  any  case  the  war  is  none  of  his  own 
making ;  he  is  probably  utterly  indifferent  to  its  abstract 
justice,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  its  actual  origin.  The 
enemy  are  nothing  to  him  but  something  which  pro- 
fessional duty  requires  him  to  overcome ;  they  never  did 
him  any  personal  wrong  ;  they  never  drove  away  his  oxen,* 
or  carried  off  his  wife.  It  is  another  matter  when  two 
armies  of  citizens  meet  together.  The  war  is  their  own 
war ;  the  general  is  probably  the  statesman  who  proposed 
the  expedition  ;  his  army  is  composed  of  the  citizens  who 
gave  their  votes  in  favour  of  his  proposal  The  hostile 
general  and  the  hostile  army  are  not  mere  machines  in  the 
hand  of  some  unseen  and  distant  potentate ;  they  are  the 
very  men  who  have  done  the  wrong,  and  on  whom  the 
wrong  has  to  be  avenged.     Defeat  will  at  once  involve  the 

In  B.C.  413  the  little  Boeotian  town  of  MykalSssos  was  fallen  upon,  and 
the  inhabitants  massacred,  by  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
Athens  (Thuc.  vii.  29,  30).  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  this  deed  of  blood  raised  a  cry  of  horror  throughout  all 
Greece.  The  other  case  is  the  seizure  of  Kynaitha  by  the  JStolians  in 
B.C.  220  (Pol.  iv.  18).  They  were  admitted  by  treachery;  once  admitted, 
they  massacred  friend  and  foe  alike,  and  even  pnt  men  to  the  torture  to 
discover  their  hidden  treasures.  This  last  extremity  of  cruelty  is  un- 
paralleled in  Grecian  warfare,  and  any  Greek  but  an  ^tolian  would  have 
shrunk  from  it,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  every-day  business  with  the  Spanish 
soldiers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

'  11.  A.  154.     oJ  ydp  iTfl^oT*  ifJiAt  fiovs  1i\cure»f  oM  fi^y  Tmrovi, 

od94  iroT*  iy  ^$lp  ipi0^Keucif  fiwriavtlpp, 

Kopfwby  ^8i}Aif<rarr*. 
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CHAP.  lb  bitterest  of  erilBy  Taraged  landsy  plundered  housefly  friends 
and  Idnsfolk  led  away  into  hopeless  slarefy.  Men  in  such 
a  case  fight  for  their  own  hands  ;  they  figfat^  in  reiy  trutfi 
and  not  by  a  metaphor,  for  all  tiiat  is  dear  to  their 
hearts, 

wm9«a,  ypptSkmty  Hmw  re  wttrp^mw  t9^, 
^KtLt  Tff  wptTf^wmfJ' 


War  of  this  sort  is  habitually  carried  on  with  much 
cruelty.  A  modem  kingdom  seeks  in  its  warfcre  the  mere 
humiliation,  or  at  most  the  political  subjugation,  of  the 
enemy.  The  Greek  or  Italian  warrior,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  uncommonly  sought  his  destruction.  A  nation  may 
be  subdued,  but  it  cannot  well  be  utterly  wiped  out ;  a 
single  city,  Milan  or  Thebes,  can  be  swept  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  laws  of  war,  under  these  circum- 
Keverity  of  stanccs,  are  cruel  beyond  modem  imagination.  The  life 
of  VuT"  of  the  prisoner  is  not  sacred  unless  the  conqueror  binds 
himself  by  special  capitulation  to  preserve  it'  To  kill  the 
men  and  sell  the  women  and  children  of  a  conquered — at 
all  events  of  a  revolted — town  was  a  strong,  perhaps 
unusual,  act  of  severity,  but  it  was  a  severity  which  did 
not  sin  against  the  letter  of  the  Greek  Law  of  Nations, 
and  which  it  was  held  that  particular  circumstances  might 
justify.  Even  when  the  supposed  rights  of  war  were  not 
pushed  to  such  fearful  extremes,  the  selling  of  prisoners  as 
slaves  was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence.'    In  such  a  state 

1  iEsch.  Pen.  396.  '  See  Thuc.  i.  30  et  passim. 

s  The  familiarity  of  this  practice  comes  oat  strongly  in  an  incidental 
notice  in  PolyVjios  (v.  95).  Certain  JStolians  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Achaians ;  among  them  was  one  Kleonikos  who  had  formerly  been  the 
wp6^wot  or  public  friend  of  the  Achaian  State.  On  accoont  of  thia 
])erfional  claim  on  the  regard  of  his  captors  he  was  not  sold  (8mI  vh  wpi^twot 
{^dpX*ty  r&u  *Axat£¥  wapavrA  fi^y  o^k  4wpdBn\  but  after  a  while  released 
without  ransom.  The  sale  of  the  prisoners  who  had  no  snch  daima  is 
ftwtumod  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  same  author  elsewhere  (iL  67)  dis- 
tinctly asserts  that  the  sale  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  city,  even 
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of  things  we  can  bven  understand  the  most  fearful  chap.  n. 
spectacle  of  all,  the  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  the  captiye 
leaders  at  a  Roman  triumpL  One  shudders  at  the  thought 
that  Cains  Pontius  was^ — that  Hannibal  might  haye  been  b.c.  291. 
— ^led  in  chainSy  scourged,  and  beheaded  in  a  Roman 
prison.  But  we  should  remember  that  Hannibal  had  been 
to  eyery  Roman  a  deadly  personal  foe  such  as  no  hostile 
general  has  eyer  been  to  ua  In  our  wars,  the  hostile 
soyereign,  Philip  or  Lewis  or  Napoleon,  has  at  most 
threatened  at  a  distance  what  Hannibal  had  himself  in- 
flicted on  the  Roman  at  his  own  hearth  and  home.  The 
receiyed  war-law  then  was  one  of  terrible  cruelty ;  but  the 
soldier  was  still  a  citizen  soldier;  arms  were  only  occar 
sionally  in  his  hands ;  warfare  was  not  his  trade ;  his  heart 
was  not  hardened  nor  his  conscience  seared  by  a  constant 
life  of  butchery  and  plunder.  Hence,  if  one  sort  of  cruelty 
was  more  rife,  we  find  much  less  of  another  and  a  yiler 
kind.  We  may  belieye  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  eyen 
his  son,  would  haye  shrunk  from  pronouncing  in  cold 
blood  such  a  judicial  sentence  as  the  Athenian  Demos 
pronounced  upon  the  people  of  MitylSnS,  MSlos,  and 
Ski6n£.'  But  then  no  Athenian  army  would  eyer  haye 
been  guilty  of  the  long  horrors  of  plunder,  outrage, 
torture,  and  wanton  mockery  which  were  the  daily  occupa- 

when  no  special  proyocation  had  been  given,  was  according  to  the  laws  of 
war ;  dAA&  rovr6  71  l/tcrd  r^Kymy  Ktd  yvyeuxmy  wpaO^ytu]  ical  roh  nifiky 
diirtfiis  /viTffAco'a/A^yoif  Korit  rods  rov  irokifiov  ySfuvs  ifar^icffirai  mSuy, 

^  See  Arnold's  Rome,  u,  865. 

'  I  know  of  no  modem  parallel  to  these  judicial  massacres  of  a  whole 
people.  The  massacre  at  Limoges  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1871  (see 
Froissart,  L  cap.  289,  yoL  i.  p.  401,  ed.  Lyons,  1559)  was  the  result  of  a 
yow,  and  was  carried  out  by  the  Prince  personally  ;  still,  as  being  done  in 
a  stormed  town,  the  case  is  not  exactly  the  same.  In  much  earlier  times 
a  nearer  parallel  is  found  in  the  execution  of  4000  Saxon  prisoners  or 
rebels  by  Charles  the  Great  in  782.  Eginhard,  who  does  not  scruple  to 
blame  his  hero  on  occasion  ( Vit.  c.  20 ;  cf.  Ann.  792),  records  it  without 
remark  (Ann.  782)  just  as  Thncydides  (y.  116)  does  the  massacre  of 
Melos. 
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CHAP.  II.  tion  of  the  soldiers  of  Bourbon  and  of  Alya.  The  citizen- 
soldier  is  a  man,  stem,  revengeful,  it  may  be  even  need- 
lessly eruel^  but  he  never  utterly  casts  off  humanity,  like 
the  mercenary  soldier  in  his  worst  form. 
Increased  ^  Again,  as  the  system  of  small  commonwealths  tends  at 
of  faction  oncc  to  make  wars  more  frequent  and  to  aggravate  the 
statSf ^  severity  of  the  laws  of  war,  so  it  has  a  similar  result  in 
aggravating  the  bitterness  of  internal  &ction.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  refer  to  any  extreme  or  monstrous  cases. 
The  bloody  seditions  of  Korkyra^  no  more  represent  the 
normal  state  of  things  in  a  Greek  republic  than  the 
horrors  of  the  great  French  Revolution  represent  the 
normal  state  of  things  in  an  European  monarchy.  Such 
scenes  of  blood  as  either  point  to  some  circumstances  of 
position  or  national  character,  independent  of  particular 
forms  of  government.  Civil  conflicts  have  been,  in  all 
ages,  far  more  bloody  in  France  than  in  England.'  So 
all  Greek  democracies  were  not  like  the  democracy  of 
Korkyra;  all  Greek  aristocracies  were  not  like  those 
selfish  oligarchs  who  took  the  fearful  oath  to  be  evil- 

1  K6pKvpa  and  not  K4pKvpa  is  the  correct  local  form  used  on  the  coins 
of  the  island.  It  is  always  so  written  in  Latin,  as  well  as  by  Pansaniaa 
and  Strabo. 

'  The  French  Revolution  at  the  close  of  the  last  centory,  as  being  the 
most  recent  and  the  most  permanent  in  its  results,  is  naturally  the  best 
known  event  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  is  only  one  among  several  similar  events 
in  the  history  of  France.  The  civil  broils  of  France  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  read  exactly  like  similar  scenes  in  the  eighteenth.  In 
all  cases  wo  have  refined  and  elaborate  constitutional  theories  which  in 
practice  take  the  form  of  indiscriminate  massacre.  Our  civil  wars,  again, 
in  the  seventeenth,  the  fifteenth,  or  even  the  thirteenth  century,  seem 
child's  play  beside  the  brutal  strife  of  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs, 
and  the  long  catalogue  of  internal  warfare  which  may  be  almost  said  to 
form  the  civil  history  of  France  from  Lewis  the  Eleventh  to  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth.  Philip  of  Comines,  who  had  seen  both  lands  with  his  own 
eyes,  bears  witness  (Memoires,  liv.  iiL  c.  5)  to  the  comparative  nuldness 
of  English  civil  warfare.  Englishmen  killed  nobody  except  in  fiur  fighting ; 
even  in  battle,  as  far  as  might  be,  they  smote  the  leaders  and  spared  the 
Commons.    So  the  deeds  of  1572,  of  1792,  of  1851,  have  no  parallel  in  the 
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minded  to  the  people.     But  on  the  other  hand  all  Greek  chap.  h. 
democracies  were  not  like  the  democracy  of  Athens ;  all  Athena 
Greek  aristocracies  were  not  like  the  wise  senates  which  kyra  ex- 
bore  rule  at  Rhodes  and  Chios.     Athens,  in  its  general  ^i^^for 
obedience  to    law,   in   its    strict    observance    of  public  g^od  and 

for  eviL 

ftiith,^  in  its  civil  contests  carried  on,  with  sharpness  and 
bitterness  indeed,  but  still  within  the  known  limits  of  a 
defined  parliamentary  law,  stands  doubtless  at  the  very 
bead  of  all  Greek  commonwealths.  The  brutal  mob  of 
Korkyra  doubtless  stands  no  less  preeminently  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale.  Some  unusually  bad  elements  in  the 
national  character,  some  monstrous  provocation  on  the 
part  of  their  former  rulers,  can  alone  account  for  the 
equally  monstrous  excesses  of  the  reaction.  The  normal 
state  of  an  independent  city-commonwealth  doubtless  lies 
somewhere  between  the  peaceful  debates  of  Athens  and 
the  bloody  warfare  of  Korkyra.     It  is  a  state  of  things  in  Normal 

stialie  Oi  a 

which  political  enmity,  though  not  reaching  the  fearful  citycom- 
extremes  of  Korkyraian  atrocity,  will  yet  be  far  bitterer  ^^ethk« 
than  it  is  in  any  modem  constitutional  kingdouL     It  will  ^^^Jr 

mediate. 

perhaps  occasionally  break  out  into  deeds  of  open  vio- 
lence ;  it  will  still  more  frequently  lead  to  unjust  judicial 
sentences,  and  to  no  less  unjust  legislative  enactments. 
Actual  massacres  will  perhaps  be  unknown,  and  single 
judicial  murders  will  not  be  very  common ;  but  the  general 
expidsion  of  the  leaders  of  a  defeated  faction  will  be,  if 
not  so  common  as  the  resignation  of  a  defeated  ministry  is 
with  us,  yet  certainly  more  common  than  the  extremer 
measure  of  impeachment  has  become  in  modem  times. 

worst  times  of  English  history ;  Strafford  and  Cromwell  alike,  one  might 
rather  say  any  Englishman  of  any  sort  since  the  days  of  Stephen,  wonld 
have  shrunk  from  the  crimes  of  Guise,  or  Robespierre,  or  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 

'  ToTr  ZpKOis  4fifi4¥*i  6  Mifios  (Xen.  HeU.  iL  4.  43)  is  the  witness  of  an 
enemy  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.     Thuc.  yiii.  97  ;  Grote,  yiii  122. 
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CHAP.  II.  Doubtless  the  comparison  is  hard  to  make,  because  we 

haye  to  compare  city-commonwealths  of  one  age  with 

kingdoms  and  federations  of  another,   the  Athens  and 

Florence  of  a  past  time  with  the  England  and  America  of 

our  own  day.      But,  on  the  whole,  the  experience  of 

ancient  Greece,  of  medisBTal  Italy,  of  states  like  Qeneva 

down  to  our  own  time,  certainly  seems  to  show  that  the 

bitterness  of  political  enmity  is  greatly  heightened  in  iliese 

small  commonwealths.     In  such  a  commonwealth  men  of 

all  sorts,  men  of  whom  but  few  are  kept  in  restraint  by 

the  checks  of  personal  character  and  position,  are  brought 

together  face  to  face,  with  the  most  precious  interests  of 

both  sides  directly  depending  on  the  result    A  great 

addition  to  the  fierceness  of  the  civil  struggle  can  hardly 

T/)cal  diB-  fail  to  follow.    We  see  that  it  is  so  among  ourselyes.    Far 

hitUir  than  greater  bitterness,  at  any  rate  far  greater  outward  expres- 

ones.         ^^^^  ^^  bitterness,   accompanies  an  election  or  a  local 

controversy  of  any  kind  than  is  ever  to  be  seen  among 

political  leaders  within  the  walls  of  Parliament    For  the 

same  reasons  which  make    political  differences  in  city 

Enmities    commonwealths  more  bitter,  they  are  also  more  apt  to 

m^Dt  in  become  hereditary,  to  be  made  a  point  of  £Eunily  honour, 

common-   *^*  ^^*  ^  ^"^  ^^^  mevo  watchwords  of  dislike  without 

wcaltha.     any  rational  political  meaning.    Even  among  ourselves  it 

is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  Conservative  from 

the  Liberal  or  the  Liberal  from  the  Conservative;   but 

who  can  point  out  the  real  political  difference  between  a 

Guelf  and  a  Ghibelin  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

General         We  may  then  thus  sum  up  the  balance  of  gain  and 

gain  and    ^^^^  ^^  ^  Small  city-commouwealth,  as  compared  with  a 

Jjj^J*       greater  state.  p!L  small  republic  developes  all  the  faculties 

ttatcB.       of  individual  citizens  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  average 

citizen  of  such  a  state  is  a  superior  being  to  the  average 

subject  of  a  large  kingdom ;  he  ranks,  not  with  its  average 

subjects,  but,  at  the  very  least,  with  its  average  legislatoni 
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It  kindles  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  feelings  of  chap.  ii. 
patriotism ;  it  calls  forth  eyery  power  and  eyery  emotion  of 
man's  nature ;  it  giyes  the  fullest  scope  to  human  genius  of 
eyery  kind ;  it  produces  an  iEschylus  and  a  Demosthenes, 
a  Dante  and  a  MacchiayeiyJ  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
glory  of  such  a  state  is  seldom  lasting ;  it  is  tempted  to 
constant  warfare,  and  to  warfare  in  some  respects  of 
a  cruel  kind ;  it  is  tempted  to  ambition  and  acquisition 
of  territory  at  least  as  constantly  as  a  larger  state ;  and 
annexation  by  a  ciiy-commonwealth  commonly  brings  with 
it  more  eyils  than  annexation  by  a  kingdom.  Again^ 
ciyil  strife  is  intensified,  and  party  hatred  becomes  at 
once  more  bitter  and  more  enduring.  And  we  may  add 
that  city-commonwealths  cannot  really  flourish  saye  when 
they  either  haye  the  whole  field  to  themselyes  or  else 
haye  a  marked  adyantage  in  ciyilization  oyer  the  sur- 
rounding monarchies.  The  former  was  the  case  in  old 
Greece,  the  latter  in  mediseyal  Italy.  In  medisByal 
Germany  and  Flanders  the  superiority  of  the  cities  was 
less  marked;  their  freedom  therefore  was  less  complete, 
and  their  career  was  less  glorious.  As  the  surround- 
ing monarchies  adyance  in  power,  as  they  become  more 
settled  and  ciyilized — aboye  all,  when  they  take  to  the 
employment  of  standing  armies — the  city-commonwealths 
gradually  yanish,  or  exist  only  by  the  contemptuous 
toleration  of  the  neighbouring  potentates.  Be  the  powers 
which  surround  them  despotisms^  constitutional  kingdoms, 
or  eyen  consolidated  republics,  tiie  tendencies  of  an  age  of 
large  states  are  equally  opposed  to  the  retention  of  any 
practical  independence  by  single  unconfederated  cities. 

I  haye  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  nature  of  these  inde- 
pendent city-commonwealths,  because  the  subject,  as  one 
remote  from  our  own  political  experience,  is  especially 
liable  to  be   misunderstood,  and   because  a  clear  and 
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CHAP.  II.  fidl  grasp  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand 
the  characteristics  of  that  old  Greek  Federalism  which 
was  a  modification  of  the  system  of  independent  cities. 

System  of  On  the  system  of  large  states  with  which  we  are  all 

large 

sutes.       familiar  I  need  not  dwell  at  the  same  length.     I  will 
only  point  out  one  or  two  of  its  direct  political  con- 
sequences,   and    then    compare   this   system   with    that 
of   independent    cities  and   balance    their   comparatiye 
loss  and  gain.    And  I  would  again  remark  that  among 
large  states  I  reckon  not  only  great  kingdoms,  but  all 
states  which  are  too  large  to   allow  all  their  citizens 
Definition  habitually  to  meet  in  one  place.     And  I  include  alike 
fltatesT      republics,  constitutional  monarchies,   and  despotisms  of 
tiv^^oT     ^^^  modem  European    kind.      In  a  modem  European 
their         dcspotism,  though  the  sovereign  may  be  the  sole  legis- 
govcm-      lator,  yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Law,  and,  in  matters 
™^° '        which  do  not  touch  the  sovereign's  interest,  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  as  good  as  in  a  free  state.    But  I  exclude 
mere  Eastem  despotisms,  in  which  Law  and  Qovemment, 
in  the  tme  sense  of  those  words,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  at  alL 
Twoim-        Two  consequences  immediately  follow  from  the  difier- 
resuitB;     ^^^^  between  a  city-commonwealth  and  a  laige  state  as 
Bmaller      above  defined.     First,  whatever  be  its  form  of  govem- 
an^of  the  iiicnt,  there  will  be  no  such  preponderating  influence  in 
Capital ;    ^^^  single  city  as  exists  under  the  other  system.   Secondly, 
repre.        if  the  state  be  free,  whether  as  a  republic  or  as  a  consti- 
character    tutional  monarchy,   its  national   assembly  must  assume 
of  National  i\j^q  representative  form     These  two  differences  are  direct, 

Assem-  ^ 

biies.         one  might  say  physical,  results  from  the  increased  size 

of  the  state. 
Position        First  then,  as  to  the  position  of  the  capital    I  assume 
Capital  in  that  in  the  large  state  there  will  be  an  equal  freedom 
sta^      or  an  equal  bondage  spread  over  the  whole  land.    States 

like  Rome,  Carthage,  Venice,  or  Bern,  where  a  single  city 
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bears  rale  oyer  a  large  territory,  do  not  come  within  chap.  n. 
our  present  consideration.  They  are  not  legitimate 
large  states,  but  a  corrupted  form  of  the  city-common- 
wealth. In  the  large  modem  state  there  is  no  such 
oYerwhelming  preponderance  in  the  Capital  Indeed,  the 
yeiy  use  of  the  word  Capital  shows  it  The  Capital — the 
Hauptstadt — ^implies  the  existence  of  other  cities,  with 
which  it  may  be  compared,  and  among  which  it  has  the 
preeminence.  In  a  pure  city-goyemment  there  is  strictly 
no  Capital,  because  there  is  but  one  City,  and  that  City  is 
co^xtensiye  with  the  State.  In  a  state  like  Carthage  or 
Venice,  the  ruling  City  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
Capital;  it  is  absolute  mistress  oyer  other  cities.  But 
the  smallest  European  monarchy  contains  seyeral  cities, 
none  of  which  is  subject  to  any  other,  but  of  which  one 
will  be  the  Capital,  the  seat  of  Goyemment,  the  official 
dwelling-place  of  the  Soyereign.  Still,  that  Capital  is 
only  the  first  among  many  equal  cities ;  the  national  life 
is  not  inseparably  bound  up  with  it;  it  is  the  seat  of 
goyemment,  simply  because  the  seat  of  goyemment  must 
be  somewhere,  because  the  requirements  of  modem 
politics  do  not  allow  the  Soyereign  and  his  Councillors  to 
wander  at  large  oyer  the  whole  realm,  like  an  old  Teutonic 
King.  The  Capital  will  be  the  centre  of  politics,  society, 
and  literature ;  its  inhabitants  will  perhaps  afiect  to  look 
down  upon  the  rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  they  may, 
especially  when  the  Goyemment  is  of  a  centralized  kind, 
obtain  an  undue  and  dangerous  political  weight,  but  they 
will  haye  no  direct  legal  priyileges  aboye  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  The  influence  of  a  Capital  in  a  laige  state  indirect 
is  almost  sure  to  be  for  eyil,  because  it  must  be  either  SfluVnce"* 
indirect  or  yiolent  Eyen  in  the  best  r^ulated  states,  an  ?^  papitala 
undue  attention  will  often  be  giyen  to  the  local  interests  states. 
of  the  Capital,  and  adyances  from  the  national  treasury 
will  be  more  freely  made  in  its  behalf   than  in  behalf 

F 
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cuAp.  II.  of   other  parts  of   the  kingdom.      Bat  this  is  simplj 
becaufte    they  are    more    prominent    and  better  under- 
stood, because  they  force  themselves  upon    the  notice 
of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Lc^Iatuie  in  a  way  in  which 
the  interests  of  other  towns  and  districts  cannot  da     In 
a  despotic    state,   where  the    Sovereigpn  does  what   he 
pleases^   where  he  is  in  no  way  controlled  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  other  parts  of  the  country,  mon^  will 
be    still    more    recklessly  and    unjustly   squandered    in 
adorning  one  town  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  kingdom. 
Tlie  other  form  of  the  influence  of  a  Gapital  is  that  by 
which  wo  have  so  often  seen  a  Parisian  riot  accepted  as 
a  French  Bevolutioa     A  government  is  violently  upset 
and  another  installed — it  may  be  by  the  mere  mob  of  the 
town,  it  may  be  by  a  perfidious  magistrate  who  has  a 
military  force  at  his  command ;  in  either  case  the  people 
of  the  wliole  land,  who  have  never  been  consulted  about 
the  matter,  submit  without  resistance  to  the  King^  Re- 
public, or  ten-years*  President  thus  provided  for  them. 
In  the  one  case  the  influence  of  the  Capital  is  indirect^ 
in  tlie  other  it  is  violent ;  in  either  case  it  is  illegitimate. 
The  only  legal  weight  of  London  or  Paris  consists  in  the 
reprcHcntativcfl  which  those  towns,  in  common  with  other 
towns,   send  to  the  common  Legislature  of  the  whole 
country.     In  a  modem  European  kingdom,  the  CSapital 
uiid  the  rest  of  the  country  are  legally  placed  on  per- 
fectly equal  terms.     In  a  free  state  they  are  equally  free ; 
in   a  dcKpotism  the  yoke   will  not^   avowedly  at  leas^ 
prcKH  more  heavily  upon  one  town  or  district  than  upon 
another.     Tliis  state  of  things,  where  political  rights  and 
political  wrongs  are  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  extent 
of  a  large  country,  differs  equally  from  the  state  of  things 
in  which  the  Ca])ital  bears  rule  over  the  whole  land,  and 
from  that  in  which  the  franchise  of  the  Capital  is  extended 
over  the  whole  land.    An  inhabitant  of  Eleusia  was  a 
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citdzen  of  Athens ;  an  inhabitant  of  Liausanne  was  a  sub-  chap.  ii. 
ject  of  Bern ;  but  an  inhabitant  of  any  English  town  or 
county  is  neither  a  citizen  of  London  nor  a  subject  of 
London ;  he  is  a  member  of  a  great  commonwealth  of 
which  the  capital  and  his  own  dwelling-place  are  alike 
intend  and  equal  portions. 

The  second  direct  result  from  the  increased  largeness  Necessity 
of  territory  is  that,   if  the  state  be  constitutional,   its  sentative 
constitution  must  necessarily  take  the  representatire  form,  j^^a^f^*^^ 
The  people,  or  that  portion  of  the  people  which  is  in- state  of 
vested  with  political  rights,  will  not  exercise  those  rights 
in  their  own  persons,  but  through  chosen  persons  com- 
missioned to  act  in  their  behalf.     The  private  citizen 
will  have  no  direct  yoice  in  goyemment  or  legislation ; 
his  functions  will  be  confined  to  giving  his  vote  in  the 
election  of  those  who  have.     This  is  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  free  states  of  the  modem  type,   whether 
kingly  or  republican,  and  the  city-commonwealths  of  old 
Greece.    It  is  the  great  political  invention  of  Teutonic 
Europe,  the  one  form  of  political  life  to  which  neither 
Thucydides,  Aristotle,  nor  Polybios  ever  saw  more  than 
the  fedntest  approach.     In  Greece  it  was  hardly  needed, 
but  in  Italy  a  representative  system  would  have  delivered 
Rome  from  the  fearful  choice  which  she  had  to  make 
between  anarchy  and  despotism.    By  Representative  or 
Parliamentary  Government  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  speaking  only  of  that  peculiar  form  of  it  which  has 
grown  up    by  the  force  of   circumstances  in  our  own 
country.    A  Cabinet  Government^  where  the  real  power  Represen- 
is  vested  in  Ministers  indirectly  chosen  by  the  House  of  Q^y^*^. 
Commons — that  is,  chosen  by  the  King  out  of  the  party  ™®°^^ 
which  has  the  majority  in  the   House   of  Commons — ^is  Cabinet 
only  one  out  of  many  forms  of  Representative  Govern- ment 
ment.    It  suits  us,  because  it  is,  like  our  other  institutions, 
the  growth  of  our  own  soil ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that 

P  2 
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CHAP.  II.  it  can  be  Buccessfully  transpliffited  whole  into  other 
countries,  or  even  into  our  own  colonies.^  By  a  Repre- 
sentative constitution  I  mean  any  constitution  in  which 
the  people,  or  the  enfranchised  portion  of  them,  exercise 
their  political  rights,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  those 
rights,  not  directly,  but  through  chosen  deputies.  Such  a 
Representative  constitution  is  consistent  wiili  the  full  per- 
sonal action  of  the  Sovereign  within  the  legal  limits  of  his 
powers  ;  it  is  consistent  with  any  extent,  or  any  limitatioiiy 
of  the  elective  firanchise.  I  include  the  constitutions  <^ 
mediaeval  England  and  Spain,  of  modem  Sweden  and 
Norway,  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States,  even  the  old  theoretical  constitution 
of  France  in  the  days  of  the  States^neraL  AH  these 
are  strictiy  representative  constitutions,  though  some  cl 
them  differ  widely  enough  from  what  a  modem  English- 
man generaUy  understands  by  the  words  CSonstitational 
Government.  A  Representative  Constitution  may  be  mon- 
archic or  republican,  it  may  be  aristocratic  or  democratic. 
The  Representative  system  would  be  as  needful  in  the  case 
of  a  franchise  vested  in  a  large  noble  class  scattered  over 
the  whole  country,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  franchise  vested 
in  every  adult  male.  But  if  political  rights  were  con- 
fined to  a  hereditary  body  so  small  that  its  members 
could  habitually  meet  together,  say  if  our  House  of  Lords 
possessed  the  whole  powers  of  the  state,  tiie  government 
would  probably  assume  another  form.  The  ruling  aris- 
tocracy would  almost  unavoidably  be  led  to  take  up  their 
chief  residence  in  the  capital.  The  constitution  would, 
in  fact,  become  a  city-aristocracy,  like  that  ci  Bern  or 
Venice,  bearing  rule  over  a  subject  district 


1  On  this  subject  the  eighth  chapter  of  Earl  Grey's  Euay  on  Pltflift- 
mentary  Govcmment  (London,  1858)  is  well  worth  reading ;  but  of  eonrae 
there  is  another  side,  or  rather  several  other  sides,  to  the  qneitioii. 
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The  neceBsitjr  of  the  Representative  system  in  a  large  x^hap.  ii. 
state    is    so    aniyersally  accepted  as   the   result  of   all 
European  and  American  experience^  that  I  need  not  stop 
to  argue  ihe  point  at  any  length.    But  it  may  be  necessary  Excep- 
to  speak  a  few  words  on  two  or  three  real  or  apparent  thTrepre- 
exceptionSy  in  which  political  power  is,   or   has    been,  ^^^^^ 
directly  exercised  by  the  people,  or  the  qualified  part  modem 
of  them,  in  large  modem  states.    The  exceptions  which  amT^ 
occur  to  me  are:  First,  the  way  of  electing  the  Kings '^^^^^^ 
of  Poland  under  the  old  monarchy ;  Secondly,  the  new- 
&ngled    Napoleonic    fashion    of    electing    ^^  Emperors," 
approving  constitutions,  annexing  provinces,  by  what  is 
called  "Universal  Suffrage  ;"^  Thirdly,  the  practical  (not 
the  constitutional)  aspect  of  the  election  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.     In  all  these  cases  the  people,  or 
the  qualified  portion  of  them,  takes  a  more  direct  share 
than  usual  in  political  action.    But  even  in  these  cases 
the  representative  system,  as  the  means  of  ordinary  legis- 
lation and  government,  is  not  disturbed. 

The  old  Kingdom  of  Poland  called  itself  at  once  a  Election 
Kingdom  and  a  Republic.     In  fact  its  constitution  in-poUsh 
geniously  united  the  evils  of  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Kings. 
Democracy,  without  the  redeeming  features  of  any  of  the 
three.    The  political  franchise  was  vested  in  a  nobility  so 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  so  poor,  that,  while  they 
formed  a  close  aristocracy  as  regarded  the  rest  of  the 
people,  they  formed  a  wild  democracy  among  themselves. 
Such  a  nobility,   it  need  not   be    said,  has   absolutely 
nothing  in  common  with  the  British  Peerage.    The  Polish 

1  The  Florentine  Parliaments  and  the  Venetian  Great  Council  are  not 
real  exceptions,  as  being  found  in  the  constitutions  of  single  cities.  The 
latter  was  a  part  of  the  ordinary  system  of  government  in  an  aristocratic 
state.  But  the  Florentine  Parliament,  which  I  have  already  once  men- 
tioned (p.  40),  may  be  well  referred  to  again,  as  it  is  so  strikingly  analogous  to 
the  Napoleonic  Universal  Suffrage.  The  whole  Florentine  people,  perhaps 
once  in  a  generation,  met  together  in  the  square  and  presently  entrusted 
absolute  power  to  some  Commission,  sometimes  to  some  Tyrant. 
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CHAP.  iL  nobles  were  not  so  much  a  nobility  in  any  comm(Hi 
Nature  of  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  people,  like  the  Spartans  or 
Nobility,  the  Ottomans,  bearing  rule  over  a  subject  raoe.^  Such 
a  very  numerous  nobility  differs  from  the  electoral 
body  of  a  constitutional  state  as  a  Greek  aristocracy 
differed  from  a  Greek  timocracy.  In  the  one  case  the 
political  franchise  can  be  obtained  only  by  hereditaiy 
succession,  and,  when  once  obtained,  it  cannot  be  lost 
In  the  other  case,  it  is  attached  to  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  property,  and  may  be  gained  and  lost 
many  times  by  the  same  person,  if  his  property,  at 
different  times  of  his  life,  rises  above,  or  sinks  below,  the 
necessary  qualification*  The  difference  is  analogous  to 
that  between  the  hereditaiy  buij^ership  of  a  town  and  a 
municipal  frttnchise  attached  to  ownership  or  occupation. 
According  to  all  ordinary  political  notions^  the  Polish 
nobility  was  a  body  which  could  not  possibly  meet 
together ;  it  was  as  much  under  the  necessity  of  delegating 
its  powers  to  representatives  as  the  electoral  bodies  of 
England  or  America.  And  for  most  purposes  it  did  so 
delegate  them.  The  common  functions  of  a  legislature 
were  entrusted  to  an  elective  Diet,  a  body  which  had 
some  strange  peculiarities  of  its  own,'  which  do  not  bear 
on  our  present  subject.  But,  once  in  each  reign,  the 
whole  body  met  to  elect  a  King ;  they  met  armed ;  and, 
in  theoiy  at  least,  the  assent  of  every  elector  present  was 
required  to  make  a  valid  election.  It  is  not  wonderful 
if  election  by  such  a  body,  like  election  by  the  Roman 
People  in  their  worst  days^  often  took  the  form  of  a 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Polish  nobility  was  historically  an 
aristocracy  of  coiiqnest.  Aristocracies  which  hare  grown  up  gradually, 
like  that  of  Yenicc,  often  become  narrower  than  those  which  really  owa 
their  origin  to  conquest. 

'  The  )>08t  known  is  the  requirement  of  nnanimity,  which  gave  every 
member  of  the  Diet  a  veto  upon  all  its  acts.  See  Calhoun,  i  71.  Ha 
really  does  not  seem  wholly  to  disapprove  of  the  practice. 
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pitched  batUe.  That  this  mode  of  electing  a  King,  or  of  cdap  n. 
dischaiging  national  business  of  any  kind,  was  an  absurd 
and  mischievous  anomaly  few  probably  will  dispute.  It 
was  in  fact  merely  an  innoTation  of  the  latest  and  worst 
days  of  the  Polish  Bepublia^  And  it  was  felt  to  be  an 
eyil  by  all  wise  and  patriotic  Poles.  The  constitution  of 
1791,  by  which  Poland,  in  her  last  moments,  tried  to 
assimilate  herself  to  other  European  nations,  abolished 
election  altogether,  and  instituted  a  hereditary  monarchy. 

The    Napoleonic  Universal    Suffrage,   which    has    de-  Napo- 
atroyed  freedom  in  France  and  has  reduced  Savoy  and  Universal 
Nizza  to  the  same  level  of  bondage,  is  simply  a  palpable  f^^^^^j^^ ' 
cheat,  which,  had  its  results  been  less  grave,  would  have  si^o 
been  the  mere  laughing-stock  of  Europe.     It  is  a  mere 
device  to  entrap  a  whole  people  into  giving  an  assent  to 
proposals  which  would  not  be  assented  to  by  their  lawful 
representatives.     Hitherto  it  has  been  in  every  case  a 
mere  shanu     There  has  been  no  free  choice,   no  fair 
alternative  between  two  or  more  proposals  or  between 
two  or  more  candidates.     The  people  have  only  been 
asked  to  say  Yea  or  Nay  to  something  which  has  been 
already  established  by  military  force.     The  election  of  a 
Polish  King  was  a  real  election,  a  real  choice  between 
candidates ;  the  pretended  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  to  the  pseudo-Imperial  Crown  of  France  was 
no  election  at  alL     But  supposing  a  vote  of  this  kind 
ever  offered  a  fair  alternative,  the  system  would  be  no 
less  pernicious.     A  people  cannot  be  fit  to  exercise  direct 
political    power,   unless  they  are  habitually  trained    to 

^  TiU  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Jagello  in  1572,  Poland  followed  the 
common  law  of  early  European  Kingdoms.  There  was  a  Royal  Family, 
out  of  which  alone  Kings  were  chosen,  but  the  Crown  did  not  necessarily 
pass  to  the  next  in  succession.  The  peculiarity  of  Polish  history  is  that, 
in  an  age  when  other  kingdoms  had  become  purely  hereditary,  the  Polos 
made  their  Crown  purely  elective.  The  practice  of  choosing  Kings  without 
regard  to  descent  and  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  nobility  dates  only  from 
the  election  of  Henr>'  of  Anjou  in  1573. 


jw;t. 
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CHAP.  II.  exercise  it.      In  a  great  kingdom  they  cannot  be   so 
habitually  trained.     They  may  be  perfectly  fit  to  diooee 
legislators;^  they  cannot  be  fit  to  legislate  themselyes. 
Least  of  all  can  they  be  fit  to  legislate  now  and  then 
on  the  most  important  of  all  questions^  the  dioice  of 
a  dynasty  or  a  constitution.     Such  an  occa8i<Mial  and,  so 
to  speak,  spasmodic  exercise  of  power  must  be  utteiiy 
worthless.     Undoubtedly  a  great  excepti<Mial  power  of 
this  kind  may  well  be  entrusted,  not  to  the  ordinary 
Legislature,   but    to    a    body  specially  chosen   for   the 
£n;;liHli      purpose.     Tn  the  United  States  the  meeting  of  such 
ricun  ways  extraordinary  Conventions  under  certain  circumstances  is 
i^HK  the"'    specially  provided  for  both  m  the  Federal  Constitation 
iwtmeob-     and  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States.     In  our 
own  country  it  would  doubtless  be  thought  right  by  all 
parties  tliat  the  introduction  of  any  great  constitutional 
change  should  be   preceded  by  a  Dissolution  of  P^urlia- 
mcnt.      Tlio  election  of  the  new  Parliament  in  such  a 
case  would  practically  come  to  the  same  thing  as  the 
choice  of  a  Convention  in  America.    The  whole  body  of 
electors  would  have,  rightly  and  fairly,  a  spedal  oppor- 
tunity given  them  for  considering  the  subject;  but  the 
final  voice  of  the  nation  would  speak  through  its  lawful 
representatives,  and  not  through  the  mockery  of  "Uni- 
versal  Suffrage."    The  English  and  the  American  practice 
both  give  full  scope  to  the  popular  wiU  in  a  way  con- 

1  It  miuit  be  remembered  that  the  Napoleonic  '*  Uniyeraal  Snffinige" 
haM  nothing  in  common  with  the  use'of  the  words  "  Universal  Suffrage  **,  in 
Englifih  political  controversy.  Nobody  haa  ever  proposed  that  eyery  adnlt 
male  Hhould  vote  in  the  making  of  laws,  but  only  in  the  choosing  of 
lawgivers.  Whether  this  is  desirable  is  a  separate  question,  quite  unaffected 
by  the  results  of  the  Napoleonic  device.  An  impartial  thinker  will 
probably  say  that  those,  whether  many  or  few,  who  are  fit  to  use  votea, 
ought  to  have  votes  ;  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole  people  should  be 
fit  to  use  them ;  but  that,  except  possibly  in  the  New  England  States,  it 
would  be  hanl  to  find  a  country  where  the  whole  people  are  fit  to  use  them. 
See  Tocqueville,  Dem.  en  Am.  ii.  120. 
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sonant  with  the  received  principles  of  all  modem  con-  chap,  iu 
stitutional  states.      The  Imperial  invention  is  simply  a 
blind;  it  is  the  device  of  a  despot  to  deceive  people  by 
promising  them  something  freer  than  freedom. 

The  election  of  the  American  President  is,  not  indeed  Election 
formally,  but  practically,  another  exception  to  the  rule  by  American 
which,  in  all  modem  free  states,  the  political  powers  of  ?^J^^[ 
the  people  are  exercised  solely  by  their  representatives,  another 

,    exception. 

Formally,  it  is  not  such  an  exception.  The  President  is 
not  chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  but  by  special  electors 
chosen  for  the  purpose.'  But  as  those  electors  exercise 
no  real  choice,  as  it  is  known  before  the  election  how 
every  candidate  will  vote  if  elected,  this  election  of 
electors  practically  comes  to  much  the  same  as  a  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  There  can  be  no 
floubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
American  system;  it  is  the  point  in  which  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  illustrious  men  who  framed  the  American 
Constitution  have  most  signally  failed.*  Still,  the  popular 
election  of  the  President  has  several  points  of  advantage 
over  the  Napoleonic  Universal  Suffrage.  First,  the  mere  its  dif- 
form  of  electing  electors  pays  a  certain  outward  homage  fr^  Na- 
to  the  representative  system,  while  it  is  openly  trampled  K*^®®"^ 
under  foot  by  the  Napoleonic    device.      Secondly,   the  Suffirage. 

^  How  those  electors  shaU  be  chosen  is  left  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
(Art.  ii.  §  1,  2)  to  be  settled  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State.  Originally, 
in  most  of  the  States,  the  Legislature  itself  chose  the  electors;  but,  in  all 
the  States,  except  South  Carolina,  this  power  has  been  gradually  transferred 
to  the  people  at  large.  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Shaffner's  War  in  America,  p.  187,  et  seqq. 

The  Confederate  Constitution  (Art  ii  §  1,  2)  copies  the  old  provisions. 

'  See  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist,  No.  68.  He  remarks  that  **the  mode 
of  appointment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  is  almost  the 
only  part  of  the  system,  of  any  consequence,  which  has  escaped  without 
severe  censure,  or  which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation 
from  its  opponents." 

Even  when  Tocqueville  wrote,  this  particular  evil  had  hardly  manifested 
itself.     Cf.  Calhoun,  i.  369,  385. 
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CHAP.  iL  indirect  mode  of  election,  even  as  it  is^  has  at  least  this 
result,  that  the  President  who  is  elected  need  not  have 
a  numerical  majority  of  the  people  in  his  &your.  This 
alone  is  no  inconsiderable  check  on  the  tyranny  of  mere 
numbers.  Thirdly,  regarding  the  election  of  the  Pre- 
sident as  really  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  still 
it  is  a  very  different  matter  from  electing  ''Emperors" 
and  voting  the  annexation  of  provinces.  The  election  of 
a  President  is  not  an  irregular,  occasional  business  like 
saying  "Oui"  or  "Non"  to  the  perpetrator  of  a  suc- 
cessful conspiracy ;  it  comes  regularly  at  stated  intervals, 
about  as  often  as  our  Parliamentary  elections.  There 
is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  American  people  may 
not  be  as  well  trained  to  elect  Presidents  as  the  English 
people  are  trained  to  elect  Members  of  Parliament.  Still, 
the  election  of  the  President,  as  it  is  now  practically  con- 
ducted, though  by  no  means  such  an  evil  as  the  Napo- 
leonic Universal  Sufirage  or  the  election  of  the  Polish 
Kings  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  is  certainly  a 
deviation  from  the  representative  principle,  and  is  so  far 
an  anomaly  in  the  practice  of  modem  free  states. 

We  will  then  assume  these  two  immediate  results  of 

the  increased  size  of  territory,  the  legal  equality  of  all  ,/* 

rrcneral      parts  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  for  representative 

system  of  °  institutions,  if  the  state  be  constitutional     Let  us  then 

st!i!S         P^^'  *"  imagination  or  in  reality,  through  such  a  large 

state,  through  any  kingdom,  in  short,  of  modem  Europe. 

Its  mere  divisions,  its  Counties  or  Departments,  may  well 

be  equal  in  size  to  the  territories  of  several  independent 

One  sucli    citics  of  old  Greccc  or  of  mediaeval  Italy.    A  glance  at 

answers      thc  map  of  modcm  Italy  or  modern  Greece  at  once  sets 

Citv-^'^^     forth  this  difference.     We  look  on  the  Kingdom  of  Greece 

C'onnuon-    ^s  ouc  of  thc  pettiest  states  in  Europe ;   its  weight  in 

European  politics  is  hardly  so  great  as  that  of  one  of 
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its  smallest  cities  might  have  been  in  the  days  of  Athens  chap.  ii. 
and  Sparta.  But  a  proyince  of  the  Qreek  Kingdom  is 
made  up  of  what  was  once  the  domain  of  several  Qreek 
commonwealths.  Corinth,  Sikydn,  PellSnS,  Phlious,  are 
all  found  in  a  single  department ;  Orchomenos,  Mantineia» 
Tegea^  and  Megalopolis  are  all  subordinate  to  the  modem 
local  capital  of  Tripolitza.  So  too  the  portion  of  Lom- 
bard; which  free  Italy  has  lately  wrung  from  the  Austrian  a.d.  1859. 
Tjrrant  contains  some  ten  or  twelve  cities,  which  once 
appeared  as  free  republics,  fighting  for  or  against  the 
Swabian  Emperor.  So  again  not  a  few  cities,  which  once 
were  free  commonwealths  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Empire,  have  been  swallowed  up  during  the  six  hundred 
years'  aggression  of  the  Kings  and  Tyrants  of  Paris  against 
the  old  realms  of  Germany  and  Burgundy.  We  find  then, 
in  traversing  a  modem  kingdom,  that  an  extent  of  territory 
which,  on  the  other  system,  would  be  cut  up  into  count- 
less iadependent  commonwealths,  is  governed  by  a  single 
Sovereign  and  is,  in  most  cases,  administered  according 
to  a  single  code  of  laws.  If  the  state  be  despotic,  the 
despot  is  equally  master  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  if  the 
state  be  constitutional,  the  highest  power  in  the  land 
will  be  an  assembly  in  which  the  whole  kingdom  is 
represented.'  But  within  these  limits  the  amount  of  local 
freedom  and  of  local  diversity  may  vary  infinitely.  In  Extent  of 
one  kingdom  everything  may  be  squared  out  according  versity  in 
to  the  most  approved  modem  cufeand-dried^ystem.  No  L"^® 
man  may  be  allowed  to  move  hand  or  foot  without  licence 
from  some  officer  of  the  Crown ;  local  liberties,  local  bye- 
laws,  magistrates  or  public  officers  of  any  sort  locally 
elected,  may  be  something  unknown  and  proscribed.     In 

*  The  whole  kingdom,  not  necessarily  all  the  dominions  of  the  sove- 
reign. Every  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  represented  in 
the  British  Parliament — the  disfranchisement  of  a  County  would  not  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment — ^but  the  Colonies  and  dependencies  are  not 
represented,  not  being  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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aiAr.  II.  another  kingdom  all  this  may  be  reversed ;  local  and 
historical  rights  may  be  carefidly  respected;  the  assem- 
blies of  towns  and  districts  may  retun  extensiye  powers 
of  local  legislation ;  magistrates  and  public  oflGicers  may 
be  elected  by  the  districts  which  they  are  to  govern, 
or,  if  they  are   appointed  by  the  Crown,  they  may  be 
appointed  according  to  a  principle  which    gives    them 
nothing  of  the  character  of  Government  functionaries.' 
opposite    These  two  opposing  systems,  of   Centralization  and  oly 
(JeutraiLa-  Local  Freedom,   do  not  at  all  necessarily  depend  upon 
of^Lo^    the  constitution  of  the  central  government.    Local  free- 
Freedom    dom  is  quite  possible  under  an  absolute  monarchy ;  local 
])endent  of  bondage  is  quite  possible  under  a  representative  Demo- 
of  the"^    cracy,     A  wise  despot  will  humour  his  people  by  allowing 
central      them  local  liberties  which  will  not  affect  his  real  power. 

Govern-  ,  , 

ment.        and  which,  by  acting  as  a  safety-valve,  may  really  stave 
off  revolution  for  many  years.     On  the  other  hand  many 
states  nominally  free  have  had  no  idea  of  freedom  beyond 
giving  each  citizen  that  degree  of  influence  in  the  general 
Government  which  is  implied  in  the  possession  of  an  elec- 
toral vote.    That  general  Government  may  be  one  which 
he  helps  to  choose,  and  yet  he  may  be  left,  in  regard 
to  all  those  things  which  most  directly  concern  him,  as 
helpless  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  an  official  hierarchy 
as  if  that  hierarchy  derived  its  commission  from  a  despot. 
Difference  But,  in  any  case,  whether  the  local  Government  be  cen- 
Municipal  tralized  or  municipal,  its  character  is  wholly  dependent  on 
rai^i^te  •  *^®  general  Law  of  the  Land.    Wherever  there  are  rights 

^  An  English  County  is  an  aristocratic  republic ;  the  ma^^istrates,  though 
formally  appointed  by  Royal  Commission,  are  practically  co-eztensive  with 
the  local  aristocracy.  An  English  borough,  as  regards  its  administration, 
is  a  representative  democracy,  tempered  in  some  degree  by  the  indirect 
election  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  boroiigh  magistrates,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  from  among  the  chief  inhabitants,  introduce  a  slight  aristo- 
cratic element  into  the  judicial  department.  But  neither  Town-CoancUlors, 
nor  Aldermen,  nor  County  and  Borough  Magistrates,  have  the  least  analogy 
with  the  administrative  hierarchies  of  foreign  states. 
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which  are  beyond  the  powers  of  King  and  Parliament,  chap,  il 

we  have  passed  the  bounds  of  strict  municipality  and 

are  approaching  the  border-land  of  Federalism.'      We  Municipal 

•   1  .  •!  •  ii  .   .      I  •      •    I  .    1  riffhta  de- 

might  easily  conceive    the    municipal    pnnciple  earned  pendent 

much  farther  than  it  is  in  England ;  one  might  conceive  ^^  *^® , 
towns    and  counties    at    home,   no    less   than  Colonies  i^gisia- 
abroad,  possessing  nearly  the  same  internal  powers  as  a 
Swiss  Canton  or  an  American  State.     But  such  towns 
and  counties  would  still  possess  their  powers,  not  of  in- 
herent right,  but  merely  by  positive  law.    Their  rights,  Fedend 
however  extensive,   would  be  delegated  and  not    inde- "fpendent 
pendent ;    they  would  still  remain  mere  municipalities,  ^^  ^^ 
and  would  not  become  Sovereign  States.    That  portion 
of  sovereignty  which  is  vested  in  the  State  or  the  Canton 
cannot,  without  an  unconstitutional  usurpation,  be  in  any 
way  touched  by  the  Federal  power.     But  the  most  ex- 
tensive rights  of  a  mere  municipality  are  the  mere  creation 
of  Common  or  Statute  Law ;  they  may  be  legally  altered 
or  abolished  without  the  consent  of  the  municipality  itself 
being  asked.    A  vote  of  the  national  Legislature  in  a  free 
country,  a  Royal  Decree  in  a  despotic  country,  can  legally 
found,  modify,  or  destroy  all  merely  municipal  institutions, 
just  as  it  seems  best  to  the  sovereign  power.    A  single 
Act  of  Parliament  might  at  once  cut  down  all  English 
local  rights  to  the  level  of  French  or  Russian  centraliza 
tion.     An  Imperial  Ukase  might  at  once  invest  Russian 

'  England  and  Wales,  though  local  bodies  retain  much  Icfcal  freedom, 
form  a  perfectly  consolidated  Kingdom.  But  the  relations  between  England 
and  Scotland,  where  certain  points  are  reserved  under  the  terms  of  a  Treaty 
between  two  independent  kingdoms,  make  a  slight  approach  to  the  Federal 
idea.  The  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies 
approach  more  closely  to  a  Federal  connexion,  but  they  differ  essentially 
from  it.  The  Colony,  as  we  have  seen  abore  (see  p.  26)  may  have  the 
same  internal  independence  as  the  Canton,  but  it  differs  in  having  no  voice 
in  the  general  concerns  of  the  Empire.  The  relation  therefore  of  the 
Colony  to  the  mother-conntry  is  not  a  Federal  but  a  dependent  relation. 
See  Lewis,  Government  of  Dependencies,  caps.  ii.  iv. 
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CHAP.  iL  towns  and  counties  with  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  those 
of  England,  or  with  rights  more  extensiye  stilL  The  one 
measure  would  in  no  way  deprive  the  English  elector  of 
that  portion  of  influence  over  public  affairs  which  he  at 
present  enjoys.  The  other  measure  would  in  no  way 
infringe  upon  the  sole  legislative  authority  of  the  Autocrat. 
In  any  consolidated  kingdom  or  republic,  whatever  be  the 
extent  of  local  freedom,  the  variety  of  local  law  and 
custom,  it  exists  purely  on  sufferance ;  it  emanates  from, 
and  may  be  altered  by,  a  central  power  external  to  itseli^ 
The  local  body  is,  in  most  cases,  strictly  confined  to  local 
affairs;  it  has  no  voice,  even  by  representation,^  in  the 
general  legislation  of  the  kingdom ;  if  a  local  body  takes 
any  part  in  national  affairs,  its  voice  is  purely  consulta- 
tive; in  most  countries  indeed  it  has  not  even  a  con- 
sultative voice,  it  can  make  its  wants  known  to  the 
Sovereign  or  the  Legislature  only  in  the  form  of  a  Humble 
Petition,  a  process  equally  open  to  every  human  being  in 
the  nation. 

The  great  state  then,  whether  it  be  a  despotism,  a 
constitutional  kingdom,  or  a  consolidated  republic,  con- 
fines local  action  to  purely  local  matters,  and  vests  all 
general  power  in  the  national  sovereign  or  the  national 
legislature.  That  sovereign  and  that  legislature  may  in- 
deed derive  their  powers  from  the  popular  will,  but  in  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  neither  individuals  nor  local 
boiiies  can  have  more  than  an  indirect  influence.  Rights 
are  equal  throughout  the  whole  land ;  the  capital  has  no 
legal  privilege  beyond  any  other  city;  the  constitution, 
where  there  is  a  constitution,  is  of  the  representative  kind. 
From  these  characteristics  of  large  states  at  once  follows  a 


General 
character 
istic  of 
large 
States. 


1  The  body  holding  local  authority,  the  Towu  Council  or  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  is  not  represented,  as  such,  in  Parliament.  The  county  or 
borough  members  represent  th(j  inhabitants  of  the  county  or  borough,  not 
the  munieixial  government 
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chain  of  gains  and  losses  which  are  the  exact  opposites  chap.  ii. 
of  the  irains  and  losses  which  attend  on  the  system  of  Balance  of 

®  ''  Gain  and 

city-commonwealths.  Lohs. 


First  and  foremost,  the  blessing  of  internal  peace  is  at  Advau- 
once  secured  to  a  large  country.     This  alone  is  an  advan-  ^^t 
tage  so  great  that  it  must  be  a  very  bad  central  govern-  ^^*^ 
ment  indeed,  under  which  this  one  gain  does  not  outweigh 
every  loss.     A  large  modem  kingdom  will  contain  perhaps  Peace 
hundreds  of  cities,  whose  districts,  under  the  old  Greek  a  large 
system,  might  continually  be  the  scene  of  a  desolating  ^°^"^^* 
border-warfare.     All    of   these    will,   under  the  modem 
European  system,  repose  safely  under  the  protection  of 
one  common  authority,  which  has  power  peaceably  to 
decide  any  differences  which  may  arise  among  them.    And 
the  same  cause  which  hinders  local  quarrels,  when  they 
do  arise,  from  growing  into  local  wars,  will  also  go  very  Lessening 
&r  to  prevent  local  quarrels  from  arising  at  all.     Towns  prejudices. 
and  districts  may  indeed  often  retain  irrational    local 
prejudices,  and  the  chishing  of  commercial  interests  may 
often  arouse  local  jealousies  which  are  not  irrational 
But  when,  as  in  the  best  regulated  modem  kingdoms, 
the  inhabitants  of  every  town  and  county  are  all  citizens 
of   a  common    country,   when    the   inhabitants   of  one 
district  may,  without  losing  any  civil  or  political  rights^ 
transfer  their  abode  to  any  other,  there  can  never  be  any 
very  serious  local  differences  between  fellow-subjects  of 
the  same  race  and  language.     Even  when  such  differences 
of  race  and    language  exist    as  may  be  found  within 
the    limits  of    France   or  of  Qreat  Britain,   provincial 
diversities  may  now  and  then  afford  a  subject  for  pseudo- 
patriotic  talk,  but  it  is  in  talk  that  they  are  sure  to 
evaporate.*    Indeed,  it  often  happens  that  the  country 

1  It  has  been  gravely  declared  at  a  Welsh  Eisteddfod  that  Her  Migesty 
is  properly  Queen  of  Wales  with  the  province  of  England  annexed. 
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CHAP.  II.  which  &ncies  itself  to  be  subject  and  degraded  is^  in  veiy 
truth,  a  &voured  district  Such  a  country  often  has  its 
full  share  of  the  advantages  of  the  common  goyemmenty 
while  it  keeps  its  own  local  advantages  to  itself/  When 
differences  of  race  and  speech  assume  a  really  serious 
character,  it  shows  that  they  are  real  national  diyersities, 
and  that  the  two  countries  ought  to  be  under  separate 
governments.  'But  mere  local  jealousies  between  town 
and  town,  between  county  and  county,  become  of  no 
political  importance  whatever.  Towns  which,  in  old  Greece 
or  in  mediaeval  Italy,  would  have  sent  armies  against  one 
another,  towns  which  would  either  have  lived  in  constant 
warfare,  or  the  stronger  of  which  would  have  reduced  the 
weaker  to  dependence,  have,  in  a  large  modem  kingdom, 
hardly  any  disputes  which  require  the  interference  of  the 
Legislature  or  the  Law  Courts.  Under  a  good  central 
government,  which  gives  perfectly  equal  rights  to  all  its 
subjects,  peace  and  good  brotherhood  will  reign  through- 
out the  whole  realm.  And  a  really  good  central  govern- 
ment will  not  attempt  to  push  union  too  far.  It  wiU  not 
seek  to  extinguish  that  moderate  amount  of  local  dis- 
tinction, local  feeling,  and  local  independence,  which  is 
both  a  moral  and  a  political  gain.  The  utter  wiping  out 
of  local  distinctions  goes  far  to  reduce  the  whole  realm  to 
that  state  of  subjection  to  a  single  dominant  city  which, 
whether  under  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  is  the  worst 
political  condition  of  alL 

However  this  be,  the  province  and  the  kingdom  have  shown  no  tendencies 
towards  separation  for  several  centuries. 

In  Gaul  matters  seem  to  be  different ;  the  existence  of  the  Breton 
Archecological  Society,  which  one  would  have  thought  was  a  hannleai 
body  enough,  has  been  found  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  ''Imperial" 
throne  of  Paris. 

'  Scotchmen  are  eligible  to  the  highest  offices  in  England,  uid  they 
constantly  fill  them  without  any  Englishman  feeling  the  least  jealousy. 
Englishmen  are,  I  suppose,  equally  eligible  to  offices  in  Scotland,  bat  tfaey 
hanlly  ever  fill  them. 
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The  same  system,  again,  which  tends  to  take  away  chap.  n. 
all  causes  of  dispute  between  different  portions  of  the  Lessening 
same  nation,  tends  equally  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  of  War. 
external  war  between  diflferent  nations.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  recognized  war-law  between  contending  king- 
doms is  much  less  severe  than  it  is  between  contending 
cities.  The  severity  of  its  actual  exercise  between  the 
disciplined  armies  of  two  civilized  states  is  lessened  in  an 
almost  greater  proportion.  But  take  war  between  great 
states  in  its  worst  form,  take  such  a  war  as  might  bo 
waged  between  Alva  on  one  side,  and  Suwarrow  on  the 
other.  Even  such  a  war  as  this  will  inflict,  in  proportion 
to  its  scale,  a  far  less  amount  of  human  misery  than  a 
really  milder  conflict  between  two  rival  cities.  It  will  not 
recur  so  often ;  wars  indeed,  when  begun,  may  last  longer, 
but  the  intervals  of  peace  will  be  proportionally  longer 
still.  And  when  war  does  come,  it  will  be,  so  to  speak, 
localized.  A  happily  situated,  especially  an  insular,  nation 
may  wage  war  after  war,  and  spend  nothing  except  its 
treasures  and  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  actually  engaged. 
To  an  Englishman  war  has  long  meant  only  increased 
taxation  and  the  occasional  death,  what  he  deems  the 
happy  and  glorious  death,  of  some  friend  or  kinsman.  It 
is  quite  another  sort  of  thing  to  endure  all  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  your  lands  ravaged  by  Archidamos  or 
your  city  sacked  by  Charles  the  Bold.  But  there  is  one 
very  important  difierence  between  the  warfare  of  Archi- 
damos and  the  warfare  even  of  Cliarles  the  Bold. 
Archidamos  could  ravage  every  comer  of  Attica,  Charles 
the  Bold  could  ravage  only  a  very  small  part  of  France. 
Wliile  Charles  lay  before  Beauvais,  the  inhabitants  of  1472. 
Bourdeaux  might  sleep,  as  far  as  Charles  was  concerned, 
in  perfect  safety  and  tranquillity.  Even  of  an  invaded 
territory  it  is  only  a  very  small  portion  which  directly  feels 
the  horrors  of  invasion.     Besides,  the  Great  Powers  have 
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CHAP.  II.  not  uncommonly  agreed  upon  the  ingenious  plan  of 
sparing  each  other's  territories  altogether,  and  fighting 
out  their  quarrels  on  neutral  ground.  Thus,  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  whenever  there  was  a  war  between  France 
and  Austria,  it  was  generally  carried  on  by  common 
consent  on  the  convenient  battle-ground  of  Flanders  or 
The  Thirty  L(mibardy.  The  worst  war  of  modem  Europe,  the  War 
War,  of  the  Tliirty  Years,  derives  its  peculiar  horror  from 
1618-48.  j^  having  less  than  usual  of  the  character  of  a  war 
between  two  great  nations.  France,  Sweden^  and  other 
powers,  took  a  share  in  it^  but  it  was  primarily  a  civil 
war  of  religion.  As  such,  it  combined,  in  a  great  d^ree, 
the  horrors  of  a  war  waged  between  small  states  with 
the  scale  of  a  war  waged  between  great  ones.  The 
wars  which  we  can  ourselves  remember,  the  Russian  War 
of  1854-6  and  the  Lombard  campaign  of  1859,  have 
been  mere  child's  play  compared  with  the  great  internal 
wars  either  of  Greece  or  of  Germany.  The  scale  of  the 
powers  engaged  of  course  caused  a  tremendous  loss  of 
life  among  actual  combatants,  but  the  general  amount  of 
misery  inflicted  on  the  world  was  trifling  in  proportion  to 
what  was  caused  either  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  or  by 
the  War  of  Tliirty  Years.  Cases  of  special  cruelty  or  per- 
fidy in  modem  warfare  have  been  almost  wholly  confined  to 
local  and  civil  conflicts,  and  those  most  commonly  among 
the  less  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  whole,  the 
substitution  of  large  kingdoms  for  city-commonwealths  has 
immeasurably  softened  the  horrors  of  war,* 
Lessening  And  as  the  system  of  large  states  abolishes  local 
stri^.  ^  warfare  and  diminishes  the  severity  of  national  warfare, 
so  we  have  seen  by  implication  that  it  very  seriously 
diminishes  the  bitterness  of  political  strife.  These  ad- 
vantages form  a  great,  indeed  an  overwhelming,  balance 

1  See  however,  on  the  other  side,  an  eloquent  description  in  Sismondi, 
Repub.  Ital.  ii.  448. 
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of  gain  on  the  side  of  the  large  state.     But  it  must  not  chap,  il 
be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  reverse  to  this  picture  also. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  city-  Disadvan- 
commonwealth  is  the  political  education  which  it  gives,  J^^ 
the  high  standard  which  it  tends  to  keep  up  among  ^^^^' 
individual    citizena       This    is  the  natural  result  of   a  inferior 
franchise,    like  that   of   the    city-commonwealth,    which  ^^Jj^^n 
makes  it  at  once  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  exercise  direct  deliberation  and  judgement  on  public 
affidrs.     This  education  a  city-democracy  gives  to  all  the 
citizens  ;  even  an  aristocracy  or  timocracy^  at  all  liberally 
constituted  gives  it  to  a  large  portion  of  them     But  in  a 
large  state  the  only  way  in  which  the  mass  of  the  citizens 
can  have  any  share  in  the  government  is  by  choosing  their 
representatives  in  the  Parliament  or  other  National  Assem- 
bly.    It  is  plain  that  such  a  franchise  as  this,  indirect  in 
itself  and  rarely  exercised,  cannot  supply  the  same  sort 
of  political  teaching  as  a  seat  in  the  Athenian  Assembly. 
A  large  number  of  the  electors  will  always  remain  ignorant 
and  careless  of  public  affairs  to  a  degree  that  we  cannot 
believe  that  any  citizen  of  Athens  ever  was.      Under  ignorance 
any  conceivable  electoral  system,  many  votes  will  be  given  JJJptiil*n  of 
blindly,  recklessly,  and  corruptly.     Men  who  are  careless  ^^^ 
about  political  differences,  if  well  to  do  in  the  world 
and  not  devoid  of  a  conscience,  will  not  vote  at  all ;  if 
they  are  at  once  poor  and  unprincipled,  they  will  sell 
their  votes.     Many  again  who  are  not  corrupted  will  be 
deceived  ;  a  hustings  speech  has  become  almost  a  proverb 
for  insincerity.     This  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  corrup- 
tion among  the  electors  appears  to  be  the  inherent  vice  of 

^  In  Greek  political  language  a  Timocracy  {ri/MxpaTia)  is  a  government 
where  the  franchise  depends  on  a  property  qualification,  distinguished  from 
the  Democracy,  which  is  common  to  aU  citizens,  and  from  the  Aristocracy, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  hereditary  class. 

G   2 
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CHAP.  II.  representative  goTemment  on  a  large  scale.  There  is 
probably  no  form  of  gOTemment  under  which  bribeiy 
can  be  wholly  prcTcnted.  It  is  a  vice  which  occurs 
eyerywhere  in  some  shape  or  other,  but  which  varies 
its  shapes  infinitely.  If  bribeiy  appears  in  a  despotism 
or  in  a  city-commonwealth,  it  commonly  takes  the  form  ot 
bribery  of  the  rulers ;  in  a  representative  government, 
it  takes  the  form,  the  really  worse  form,  of  bribeiy  of  the 
electors.  The  ministers  of  despotic  Kings^  the  chief 
citizens  of  aristocratic  republics,  have  been  open  to  bribes 
in  all  ages.  The  chief  citizens  of  democracies  lie  equally 
under  the  same  slur.  At  Athens  we  hear  constant  com- 
plaints of  bribeiy ;  but  it  is  always  bribery  of  that 
particular  kind  which  is  unknown  among  ourselves.     We 

Different    hear  of  demagogues  and  generals  being  bribed  to  follow 

fonns  of  1.  *i.  r.«         t  111* 

briijr-ry  at  this  or  that  uuc  of  policy.     The  charge  was  probably  m 

Athens  x»         J    J      ^  1.  i»  x* 

and  in  many  cases  unfounded,  for  charges  of  corruption  are 
England,  g^sy  ^  bring  and  hard  to  disprove.  But  the  fiu;t  that 
it  was  so  often  brought  and  so  readily  believed  shows 
at  least  that  it  was  felt  not  to  be  improbable.  It  is 
certain  that  any  citizen  who  was  known  to  be  above 
corruption  obtained,  on  that  account,  a  d^ree  of  public 
confidence  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  cases  of  Nikias 
and  Ph6ki6n,  was  above  his  general  desert  But  of 
bribery  in  the  popular  courts  of  justice  we  hear  very 
little,  and  of  bribeiy  in  the  Assembly  itself  we  hear 
absohitcly  nothing.  That  Assembly  doubtless  passed 
many  foolish,  hasty,  and  passionate  voteSy  but  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  it  never  passed  a  corrupt  vote.  But 
we  may  believe  that  Kledn  or  Hyperbolos  often  had 
his  reward  for  the  motion  which  he  made  to  the  People, 
and  to  which  the  People  assented  in  good  faith.  Among 
ourselves  the  vice  manifests  itself  in  an  exactly  opposite 
shape.  Kle6n  was  accused  of  receiving  bribes  himself,  but 
never  of  bribing  others.     No  recent  English  statesman  has 
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ever  been  suspected  of  receiving  bribes^  but  few  perhaps  chap.  it. 
are  altogether  innocent  of  giving  them.  It  is  loDg  indeed 
since  any  great  English  Minister  has  made  a  fortune  by 
corruption  of  any  kind.  But  in  the  last  centuiy  Members 
of  Parliament  were  bought  with  hard  cash ;  in  the  present 
centuiy  the  representatives  are  no  longer  bribed  them- 
selves,  but  they  do  not  scruple  to  bribe  the  electors.  The 
example  of  Rome  might  possibly  be  quoted  on  the  other 
side.  Rome  was  a  city-commonwealth,  and  yet,  in  the 
later  and  corrupt  days  of  the  republic,  bribery  at  elections 
was  as  common  at  Rome  as  it  is  among  ourselves.  But  this 
was  evidently  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  it  common 
among  ourselves.  The  Tribes  were  open  to  bribery, 
because  they  had,  in  those  days,  become  little  more 
than  an  electoral  body;  their  legislative  power  had 
long  been  hardly  more  than  a  shadow.  There  are 
then  two  forms  of  corruption,  each  the  natural  growth 
of  a  particular  state  of  things,  and  each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  evils.  The  corruption  of  a  single  great 
Minister  may  do  greater  immediate  harm  to  the  state 
than  the  wholesale  corruption  of  half  the  boroughs  in 
England.  But  when  electors  generally  come  to  look  on 
a  vote  as  a  commodity  to  be  sold  instead  of  a  duty  to 
be  discharged,  when  they  look  on  a  seat  in  Parliament 
as  a  favour  to  be  paid  for  instead  of  a  trust  to  be  con- 
ferred, more  damage  is  done  to  the  political  and  moral 
instincts  of  the  people  than  if  a  corrupt  Minister  took 
hostile  gold  to  betray  an  army  to  defeat  or  to  conduct 
a  negociation  to  dishonour. 

These  vices  of  ignorance  and  corruption  in  the  electoral 
body  seem  to  be  the  inherent  evil  of  modem  representative 
government.    There  is  no  panacea,  whether  of  conservative  These 
or  of  democratic  reform,  which  can  wholly  remove  them.  herenUn 
Vote  by  Ballot  would  probably  do  a  good  deal  to  lessen  in- 1^^  ®y*" 

vem. 

timidation  and  something  to  lessen  corruption ;  but  there  is 
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CHAP.  II.  no  reason  to  think  that  it  would  entirely  wipe  out  the 
Btain.  Nor  can  corruption  be  got  rid  of  by  limiting 
the  franchise  to  some  considerable  property^ualificatioa 
Actual  bribery  may  be  got  rid  of,  but  not  corruption  in 
all  its  forms.  Those  whose  social  positicHi  sets  them 
above  being  bribed  with  hard  cash  will  easily  find  out 
ways  of  repaying  themselves  for  their  votes  by  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  service  or  by  jobs  at  the  public 
expense.^  And  the  vices  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  Reform  Bills.  Ignorance  and 
prejudice  are  the  monopoly  of  no  particular  social  class 
and  of  no  particular  political  party.  Really  wise  men 
and  good  citizens  are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down 
among  all  classes  and  all  parties.  No  system  has  yet 
been  found  which  will  make  them,  and  none  but  them, 
the  sole  possessors  of  political  power.  No  dass  has 
any  real  right  to  despise  any  other  class^  whether  above 
or  below  it  in  the  social  scala  In  times  of  any  wide- 
spread political  delusion,  a  Papal  Aggression,  for  instance, 
or  a  Russian  War,  the  madness  seizes  upon  all  ranks 
and  all  parties  indiscriminately.  The  few  who  still  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  reason  are  a  small  minority  made  up  out  of 
all  classes  and  all  parties.  Very  little  then  is  gained  by 
Thevmay  mere  U^slative  restrictions  of  the  franchise.  The  vices 
atc(i  but  of  electoral  ignorance  and  corruption  are  inherent  in  the 
reiiioved^^  systcm.  They  are  the  weak  side  of  European  Parliamen- 
taiy  Government,  just  as  Athenian  Democracy  and  Ame- 
rican Federalism  have  also  their  weak  sides  of  other  kinds. 
But  though  the  evil  can  never  be  overcome,  much  may 
be  done  to  alleviate  it  If  well  informed  men  will  make 
it  their  business  to  diffiise  sound  political  knowledge  among 

^  Tocqneville  (Dem.  en  Am.  ii.  88)  says  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philip 
the  bribery  of  an  elector  was  almost  unknown  in  France.  This  was 
doubtless  because  the  high  qualific-ation  at  which  the  franchise  was  fixed 
engendered  forms  of  corruption  different  from  those  which  are  rife  in  our 
own  boroughs. 
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the  people ;  if  they  will  deal  with  the  people  as  men  to  be  chap.  ii. 
reasoned  with,  not  as  brutes  to  be  chained  or  as  fools  to 
be  cajoled ;  if  as  large  a  portion  of  the  people  as  possible 
has  some  direct  share  in  local  matters  however  trifling; 
much  may  be  done  to  raise  the  character  of  the  electoral 
body.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  average  standard 
of  the  electoral  body  of  a  large  state  will  ever  stand  so 
high  as  the  average  standard  of  the  popular  Assembly 
of  a  small  one.  We  must  not  dream  of  ever  seeing  the 
every-day  Englishman  attain  the  same  political  and  intel- 
lectual position  as  was  held  by  the  every-day  Athenian. 

On  the  whole  comparison,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Balance  of 
the  balance  of  advantage  lies  in  favour  of  the  modem  in  fevou? 
system  of  large  states.  The  small  republic  indeed  deve-  ^|^ 
lopes  its  individual  citizens  to  a  pitch  which  in  the  large 
kingdom  is  utterly  impossible.  But  it  so  developes  them 
at  the  cost  of  bitter  political  strife  within,  and  of  almost 
constant  warfare  'Without.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  the  highest  form  of  the  city-commonwealth  does 
not  require  slavery  as  the  condition  of  its  most  perfect 
devclopement.  The  days  of  gloiy  of  such  a  commonwealth  4 
are  indeed  glorious  beyond  comparison ;  but  it  is  a  glory 
which  is  too  brilliant  to  last,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
short  splendour  of  its  prime  is  too  often  the  unutterable 
wretchedness  of  its  long  old  age.  The  republics  of  Greece 
seem  to  have  been  shown  to  the  world  for  a  moment,  like 
some  model  of  glorified  humanity,  from  which  all  may 
draw  the  highest  of  lessons,  but  which  none  can  hope  to 
reproduce  in  its  perfection.  As  the  literature  of  Greece 
is  the  groundwork  of  alt  later  literature,  as  the  art  of 
Greece  is  the  groundwork  of  all  later  art,  so  in  the  great 
Democracy  of  Athens  we  recognize  the  parent  state  of 
law  and  justice  and  freedom,  the  wonder  and  the  example 
of  every  later  age.     But  it  is  an  example  which  we  can 
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cuAr.  iL  no  more  reproduce  than  ^e  can   call  back  again  the 
inspiration  of  the  Homeric  singer,  the  more  than  human 
skill  of  Pheidias,  or  the  untaught  and  inborn  wisdom  of 
Tliucydides.     We  can  ncTcr  be  like  them,  if  onlj  because 
they  have  gone  before.     They  all  belong  to  that  glorious 
vision  of  the  world's  youth  which  has  passed  away  for 
ever.     The  subject  of  a  great  modem  state  leads  a  life 
less  exciting  and  less  brilliant,  but  a  life  no  less  useful, 
and  more  orderly  and  peaceful,  than  the  citizen  of  an 
ancient  commonwealth.     But  never  could  we  have  been 
as  we  are,  if  those  ancient  commonwealths  had  not  gone 
before  us.    Wliile  human  nature  remains  what  it  has  been 
for  two  Uiousand  years,  so  long  will  the  eternal  lessons  of 
the  great  Possession  for  all  Time,*   the  lessons  which 
Perikli^s  has  written  with  his  life  and  Thucydidcs  with 
his  pen,   the  lessons  expanded  by  the    more  enlarged 
experience  of  Aristotle  and  Polybios,  the  lessons  which 
breathe  a  higher  note  of  warning  still  as  Demosthenes 
lives  the  champion  of  freedom  and  dies  its  martyr — so 
long  ^ill  lessons  such  as  these  never  cease  to  speak  with 
the  same  truth  and  the  same  freshness  even  to  countless 
generations.      The  continent  which  gave  birth  to  Elei- 
sthenes  and  Caius  Licinius  and  Simon  of  Montfort  may 
indeed  be   doomed  to  be   trampled  under  foot  by  an 
Empire  based   on  Universal  Suffrage ;   but  no  pseudo- 
democratic  despot,  no  Caesar  or  Dionysios  ruling  by  the 
national  will  of  half-a-million  of  bayonets,  will  ever  quite 
bring  back  Europe  to  the  state  of  a  land  of  Pharaohs 
and  XabuchodonosorSy  until  the  Histoiy  of  Thucydides, 
the  Politics  of  Aristotle,   and  the  Orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes, are  wholly  forgotten  among  men. 

We  have  thus  compared  together  the  two  systems  of 
government  which  form,   as  it  were,   the  poles  of  our 

1  Krijua  is  dti     Thuc.  i.  22. 
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inquiry.      We  have    contrasted  the  city-commonwealth,  chap.  n. 
which  sacrifices  everything  else  to  the  full  developement 
of  the  individual  citizen,  and  the  great  modem  kingdom, 
which  sacrifices  everytliing  else  to  the  peace,  order,  and 
general  well-being  of  an  extensive  territory.     Each,  if  it 
be  a  really  good  example  of  its  own  class,  attains  its  own 
object  perfectly;  but  each  leaves  much  that  is  highly 
desirable  unattained.    May  there  not  be  a  third  system,  Federal 
intermediate  between  the  two,  borrowing  something  from  ^entT 
each  of  them,  and  possessing  many  both  of  the  merits  ^y^°^"J" 
and  of  the  faults  inherent  in  a  compromise  ?    May  there  iMJtweeu 
not  be  a  system  which  aims  at  both  the  objects  which  are  sinall 
aimed  at  singly  by  the  other  two  systems,  a  system  which  s^^- 
will  probably  attain  neither  object  in  the  perfection  in 
which  it  is  attained  by  the  system  which  aims  at  it  singly, 
but  which  may  at  least  claim  the  merit  of  uniting  the  two 
in  a  veiy  considerable  degree  ?    Such  a  third  system,  such 
a  compromise,  is  to  be  found  in  that  form  of  government 
which  is  the  special  object  of  our  present  inquiry,  that 
namely  of  the  Federal  Republic.     A  Federal  Government  it  com- 
does  not  secure  peace  and  equal  rights  to  its  whole  terri-  though  in 
tory  so  perfectly  as  a  modem  Constitutional  Kingdom.  ^  infenor 

J  XT  J  ...  .  degree,  tho 

It  does  not  develope  the  political  life  of  every  single  special  ad- 
citizen  so  perfectly  as  an  ancient  city-commonwealth.    But  ©f  both 
it  secures  a  far  higher  amount  of  general  peace  than  the  ®y^°^ 
system  of  independent  cities  ;  it  gives  its  average  citizens 
a  higher  political  education  than  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  average  subjects  of  extensive  monarchies.     This  form 
of  government  is  a  more  delicate  and  artificial  structure 
than  either  of  the  others ;  its  perfect  form  is  a  late  growth 
of  a  very  high  state  of  political  culture ;  it  is,  even  more 
than  other  forms  of  government,  essentially  the  creation 
of  circumstances,  and  it  wiU  even  less  than  other  forms 
bear  thoughtlessly  transplanting  to  soils  where  circum- 
stances have   not  prepared  the  ground  for  it.     For  all 
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CHAP.  II.  these  reasons  there  is  no  political  system  which  affords 
a  more  curious  political  study  at  any  time.  And,  at  this 
present  moment,  the  strength  and  the  weakness  which 
it  is  displaying  before  our  eyes  make  its  origin  and  its 
probable  destiny  the  most  interesting  of  all  political 
problems. 

I  have  said  that  Federalism  is  essentially  a  compro- 
mise/ an  artificial  product  of  an  advanced  state  of  poli- 
tical culture.  Xear  approaches  to  it  may  be  found  in 
very  early  stages  of  society,  and  yet  it  is  clearly  not  a 
system  which  would  present  itself  at  the  very  b^innings 
of  political  life.  It  is  probable  that  both  the  great 
kingdom  and  the  independent  city  existed  before  the 
system  of  Federations  was  thought  of.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  both  great  kingdoms  and  independent  cities 
had  reached  a  high  degree  of  splendour  and  of  political 
importance  before  Federal  Governments  played  any  re- 
only  8uite<i  markable  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Federalism 
iIosTtions!  ^^  ^  ^^"^  ^f  government  which  is  likely  to  arise  only 
under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,^  and  its  warmest 
admirers  could  hardly  wish  to  propagate  it,  irrespective 
of  circumstances,  throughout  the  world  in  general.  No 
one  could  wish  that  Athens,  in  the  days  of  her  glory, 
should  have  stooped  to  a  Federal  union  with  other 
Grecian  cities.  No  one  could  wish  to  cut  up  our  United 
Kingdom  into  a  Federation,  to  invest  English  Counties 
with  the  rights  of  American  States,  or  even  to  restore 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  quasi-Federal  position  which 
they  held  before   their  respective   Unions.      A  Federal 

'  See  Bemanl's  Lectures,  p.  73. 

'  The  circumstances  under  which  a  Federation  is  possible  and  desirable 
are  discussed  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  (Dem.  en  Am.  i.  269,  et  seqq.)  and  by 
Mr.  Mill  (Kep.  Gov.  p.  298).  It  is  curious  to  see  the  different  aspects  in 
which  the  matter  is  looked  at  by  two  such  able  writers.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  them,  but  each  supplies  something  which  is  wanting 
in  the  other. 
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C  Union,  to  be  of  any  valae,  must  arise  bj  the  establish-  chap,  il 
ment  of  a  closer  tie  between  elements  which  were  before 
distinct^  not  bj  the  division  of  members  which  have  been 
hitherto  more  closely  united.  All  that  I  here  claim  for 
Federal  GoTemment — ^though,  to  be  sure,  no  more  can 
be  claimed  for  any  other  sort  of  government — ^is  that  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  possible  form  of  government 
among  others,  having  its  own  advantages  and  its  own 
disadvantages,  suited  for  some  times  and  places  and  not 
suited  for  others,  and  which,  like  all  other  forms  of 
government,  may  be  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  wise 
or  foolish,  just  as  may  happen.  At  this  moment  there  Popular 
is  unreasonable  prejudice  abroad  against  Federal  Govern-  on  the 
ment  in  general.  This  is  partly  because  we  hold  ourselves,  "^^J®^*- 
and  that  quite  justly,  to  have  lately  suffered  a  wrong  at 
tiie  hands  of  one  particular  Federal  Government,'  partly 
because  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the  disruption  of  the 
greatest  Federal  Government  that  the  world  ever  saw  proves 
that  no  Federal  Government  can  possibly  hold  together. 
A  moment's  thought  will  show  the  fallacy  of  any  such  in- 
ferences. They  are  exactly  the  sort  of  hasty  conclusions 
which  a  knowledge  of  general  history  dispels.  All  that 
these  facts  prove  is  the  indisputable  truth  that  a  Federal 
constitution  is  not  necessarily  a  perfect  constitution,  that 
the  Federal  form  of  government  enjoys  no  immunity  from 
the  various  weaknesses  and  dangers  which  beset  all  forms 
of  government.  They  undoubtedly  prove  the  existence 
of  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of  the  American  Re- 
public ;    they  probably   prove  that    circumstances    have 

1  January,  1862.  These  errora  are  fostered  by  the  strange  habit  which 
the  newspapers  have  of  calling  the  Government  at  Washington,  ^^tht 
Federal  Govemment,"  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  the  world,  or  as  if  the 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  were  not  equally  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  wonld  be  abont  as  reasonable  to  call  any  kingdom  with  which 
we  had  a  dispute  ^Hhc  Royal  Government,"  and  to  make  inferences  tin- 
favourable  to  monarchy. 
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CHAP.  ir.  rendered  it  undesirable  that  the  whole  Union  should 
No  general  remain  united  by  a  single  Federal  bond.  But  they  prove 
to  b«*made  °^  morc  against  Federalism  in  the  abstract  than  the 
from  misgovemment  of  particular  Kings   and  the  occasional 

American   disruption  of  their  kingdoms  prove  against  Monarchy  in 

events 

the  abstract.  At  this  stage  of  my  work  I  desire  to  keep 
myself  as  clear  as  possible  from  the  tangled  maze  of 
recent  American  politics.  I  postpone  to  a  later  stage 
any  definite  judgement  on  questions  which  have  as  yet 
hardly  become  matters  of  history.  I  am  not  now  con- 
cerned to  judge  between  North  and  South,  to  act 
as  the  accuser  or  the  champion  either  of  President  lAur 
coin  or  of  President  Davis.  I  have  to  deal  only  with 
such  mistaken  inferences  from  recent  events  as  affect 
the  general  question  of  Federal  Government  I  am 
not  concerned  to  defend  either  Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr. 
Davis;  but  I  am  concerned  to  answer  any  inferences 
whicli  reflect  on  the  wisdom  either  of  Markos  and  Aratos 
or  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.  The  South  has  seceded 
from  the  North,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  do  not  here 
pronounce.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  say  the  leasts 
a  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  on  behalf  of  Secession 
on  the  ground  of  expediency.*  It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  may  not  have  been  that  degree  of  mutual  sympathy* 
between  the  States  without  which  a  Federal  Government 
cannot  be  successfully  carried  on.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Union,  as  it  stood,  was  too  large  to  be  properly 
governed  as  one  Federal  commonwealth,  perhaps  as  one 

1  Mr.  Spence's  arguments  (American  Union,  p.  198)  to  show  the  ctmstitU" 
tional  right  of  Secession  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind,  but  his  aigumcnts 
on  the  ground  of  expediency  deserve,  to  say  the  least,  the  most  careful 
answer  that  the  North  can  give  them. 

Professor  Bernard's  Lectures  on  the  constitutional  question  seom  to  me 
to  maintain  a  very  just  me-an  between  the  extreme  views  of  Mr.  Spence  on 
the  one  side  and  Mr.  Motley  on  the  other. 

«  See  Mill,  Representative  Government,  p.  298. 
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commonwealth  of  any  kind.     All  these  admissions  would  chap.  ii. 
prove  nothing,  either  against  Federal  Government  in  the 
abstract,  or  against  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the 
particular   Federal    Government  of   the  United   States. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  the  continuance  of  the  American 
Union  was  undesirable,  that  it  was  expedient  and  just 
for  the  Southern  States    to   separate.     This   proves   no  Similar 
more  than  is  proved  by  similar  disruptions  in  the  casctions^n 
of  monarchies.     In  different  ages  of  European  history,  *^®«**® 
Sicily  has  seceded  from  Naples,   Portugal   has  seceded  archies. 
from  Spain,  Greece  lias  seceded  from  Turkey,  Belgium 
has  seceded  from  Holland,  Hungary,  we  all  trust,  is  about 
to  secede  from  Austria.     These  examples  are  not  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  proving  the  inherent  weakness  and 
absurdity  of  Monarchy.     The  secession  of  South  Carolina 
and  her  sisters  goes  exactly  as  far  and  no  further  to  prove 
the  inherent  weakness  and  absurdity  of  Federalism.   What 
all  these  instances  prove  is  merely  this,  that,  both  under 
Monarchies  and  under  Federations,  States  are  sometimes 
joined  together  which  had  better  be  separated.     So  far  No  case 
from  the  disruption   proving  anything  against  Federal- ^^^jj^^ 
ism  in  the  abstract,  it  does   not   even   prove   anything  ^  general, 
against  the  American  Union  as  it  came  forth  from  the 
hands  of  its  founders.     Those  founders,  when  they  legis- nor  against 
lated  for  thirteen  States  on  the  Atlantic  border,  could  not  ^^al" 
foresee  the  enormous  extension  of  the  Republic  from  American 

Union. 

Ocean  to  Ocean.  Nor  could  they  foresee  those  vast 
diversities  of  interest  and  feeling  which  have,  since  their 
time,  arisen  between  the  different  sections  of  the  original 
Union.  The  opposition  between  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholding  States,  between  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing States,  is  an  opposition  which  has  arisen  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Could  they 
have  foreseen  all  that  has  happened  since  their  day, 
Washington  and   his  colleagues  would  have  been,   not 


land. 
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CHAP.  II.  merely  the  wise  but  fallible  men  which  they  undoubtedly 
were,  but  unerring  prophets,  a  character  to  which  they 
Testimony  laid  uo  claim.  And,  after  all,  the  Southern  States  have, 
Soutliem  in  their  very  secession,  paid  the  highest  tribute  that  could 
to*the  ^  P^^  *^  *^®  general  principle  of  Federalism.  They 
Fe<ienii      jjave  scccded  from  one  Federal  Government  only  to  set 

Principle. 

1861.  up  another.  Their  first  act  has  been  to  re-enact  the  old 
Federal  Constitution,  with  only  such  changes  in  detail 
as  the  experience  of  seventy  years  had  shown  to  be 
Parallel  of  needful.'  That  Belgium,  in  separating  from  the  Dutch 
and^Hol-  Monarchy,  still  remained  a  kingdom,  proves  fai  more  in 
favour  of  Monarchy  than  its  separation  proves  against 
it.  So  the  fact  that  the  Southern  States,  in  separating 
from  the  old  Federal  Union,  forthwith  set  up  a  new 
Federal  Union  of  their  own,  proves  far  more  in  favour  of 
Federalism  in  the  abstract  than  their  separation  proves 
against  it.  I  abstain  at  present  not  only  from  enter- 
ing on  the  details  of  the  recent  Secession,  but  even 
from  entering  on  the  details  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
itself.  I  refer  to  them  here  only  to  answer  popular 
objections,  to  show  that  recent  events  in  America  prove 
absolutely  nothing  against  Federalism  in  the  abstract^ 
and  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  and  defects  of  Federalism  and  other  forms  of 
government  as  dispassionately  in  1862  as  we  could  have 
done  in  1860. 

I  have  several  times,  when  speaking  of  Federal  Govern- 
ments, assumed  incidentally  that  their  constitution  will  be 
republican,  just  as  I  have  also  sometimes  assumed  inci- 
dentally that  the  constitution  of  a  large  consolidated  state 
will  be  monarchical  I  have  done  so  simply  because,  up 
to  this  time,  experience  has  shown  that  they  commonly 

^  Sec  the  Confederate  Constitution  in  Ellison's  Slavery  and  Secession 
(London,  1861),  p.  812. 
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are  bo.    There  is  indeed  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  chaf.  ii. 
the  government  of  a  large  country  might  permanently 
assume  the  form  of  an  Indivisible  or  Consolidated  Re- 
public.   There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  A  largo 
a  large  state,  with  an  Assembly  representing  the  whole  be  a  Ke- 
nation,  might  not  intrust  executive  functions,  not  to  a  ^,^^{1^^^. 
hereditaiy  King  directed  by  Ministers  approved  by  the  i>«ing  a 
Assembly,  but  to  an  avowedly  elective  Council  of  State  tiou. 
or  to   a  President  chosen   for   a   term   of  years.    Tlie 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  establish  such  a  government 
have  been  so  few  that  their  failure  by  no  means  proves 
that  some  future  attempt  may  not  be  successful.    They 
have  commonly  been  made  under  much  less  favourable 
circumstances,  and  under  much  less  worthy  leaders,  than 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United   States.     Some 
Cromwell  or  Buonaparte  has  commonly  soon  appeared 
to  convert  the  Republic  into  a  Tyranny.    No  one  can  No  argu- 
moum  over  the  extinction   of  the  Rump  in  England,  drawn  ^  ^ 
The  republican  constitution  was  in  no  sense  the  work  of  J^?"^ 

\  ^  ^       failures  in 

the  nation ;  the  mockery  of  a  representative  bo<ly  which  England 
ordained  it  was  in  truth  an  oligarchy  in  no  whit  better  than  France. 
the  royal  despotism  which  it  succeeded  or  the  Tyranny  by 
which  it  was  followed.      The  last  French  Republic  fell 
because  of  the  twofold  madness  of  placing  a  bom  con- 
spirator at  the  head  of  a  free  state  and  of  entrusting  a 
republican  President  with  the  command  of  an  enormous 
army.     Instances  like  these  certainly  do  not  show  that 
the  Consolidated  Republic  is  at  all  an  impossible  form  of 
government  for  a  large  country.    But  since,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  the  greatest  states  of  the  world  are,  and  commonly 
have  been,   monarchically  governed,  I  have,   for  conve- 
nience,  in  my  comparison  of  the  great  state  with  the 
small    commonwealth,    assumed    that    the    great    state 
would  be  a  monarchy.     So,   on  the  other  hand,   there  A  Fodera- 
is  no  abstract  absurdity  in  supposing  that  a  league  of  conskT^ 
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CHAP.  II.  monarchies,  especially  constitutional  monarchies,  might  a&- 
of  mon-  sume  the  true  Federal  form.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  Federations,  past  and 
present,  have  always  been  Republics.  I  have  therefore, 
in  like  manner  often  assumed,  in  contrasting  Federal 
states  with  others,  that  the  Federal  state  would  be  a 
Republic* 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  Federal  Monarchy 
is  one  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  follow  out  a  little 
further.      The  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  between  sove- 
reign princes,  if  strictly  carried  out,  would  produce  some- 
Approach  thing  Very  like  a  kingly  Federation."    The  vassal  prince 
FcKleralism  is  Sovereign  in  his  internal  administration,  but  his  foreign 
Feudal       policy  must  be   directed  by  that  of  his  suzerain.      He 
system,      niust  ucver  wage  war  against  him,  and  he  must  follow  his 
standard  against  other  enemies.     But  in  truth  this  is  an 
ideal  which  has  never  been  fully  carried  out^  and,  if  it 
were  carried  out,  it  would  not  produce  a  perfect  Federal 
Government.     It  has  never  been  carried  out,  because  the 
harmonious  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  which  it  supposes 
has  never  permanently  existed.     Sometimes  a  too  power- 
ful suzerain  has  reduced  his  vassals  from  the  estate  of 
vassals  to  that  of   subjects.      Sometimes  too  powerful 
vassals  have  thrown  off  vassalage   altogether,  and  have 
The  theory  grown  into  independent    sovereigns.      The  one  process 

never  fiillv  -^^ 

carried      took  place  in  France  and  the   other  in  Germany.      By 
^"*'  annexing  the  dominions  of  their  vassal  princes,  the  Kings 

of  Paris  extended  their  territories  to  the  sea,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Pyrenees.'  In  Germany  the  vassal  princes  and 
commonwealths  gradually  grew  into  practical  indepen- 
dence of  their  nominal  Ejng  the  Emperor.      The  very 

'  See  Archdeacon  Denison's  Prize  Essay  on  Federal  Government  (Oxford, 
1829),  p.  33. 

*  Sec  the  Federalist,  No.  17,  p,  90. 

'  The  Rhone  and  the  PyrcneeB,  not  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  which  hare 
been  reached  hy  another  process.     See  above,  p.  81. 
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name  of   the  German  Kingdom   died  out    in    popular  chap.  ii. 
thought  and  popular  language.^    The  old  Germanic  body 
is  often  spoken  of  as  a  Confederation,  and  it  may  fairly 
claim  to  rank  among  Confederations  of  the  looser  kind. 
But  it  was  a  Confederation  only  so  far  as  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  monarchy.     Its  modem  successor,  the  so-called 
German  Confederation,  has  but  little  of  the  true  Federal 
character  about  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  Federal,  it  is  not 
monarchic.    Some  of  its  members  are  even  now  Republics, 
and  it  has  not^  like  the  old  Empire,  any  acknowledged 
monarchic  head.     And,  even  if  the  feudal  theory  had  ever  and,  if 
been  harmoniously  carried  out,  the  relation  of  vassal  prin-  out,  would 
cipalities  to  an  Imperial  head  would  not  of  itself  amount  Suce^^Vue 
to  the  true  Federal  relation.     It  would  rather  resemble  Federa- 
the  relation  of  dependent  alliance  in  which  Chios  and 
MitylenS  stood  to  Athens.      To  produce  anything  like 
true  Federalism,  all  national  affairs  should  be  ordered  in 
a  National   Assembly,    an   institution   which    in    feudal 
France  was  never  attempted,  and  to  which  the  Imperial 
Diet  of  Germany  presented  only  a  veiy  feeble  approach. 
It  is  indeed  possible  in  theory  that  the  powers  of  the  Scheme 
American  President,  as  they  stand,  might  be  vested  in  a  Federal 
hereditary  or  elective  King,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  Monarchy; 
Governors  of  the  States,  as  they  stand,  might  be  vested 
in  hereditary  or  elective  Dukes.     Such  an  Union  would 
be  a  true  Monarchic  Federation.     The  connexion  would 
be  strictly  Federal,  and  Kings  and  Dukes  would  be  in- 
vested with  really  higher  powers  than  were  held  by  a  King 
of  Poland  or  a  Duke  of  Venice.     But  such  a  constitution 
has  never  existed ;  it  would  be  a  political  machine  even  tmlikeJy 

to  last) 

more  delicate  and  hard  to  work  than  a  Federation  of 

1  The  name  however  remained  down  to  the  last.  The  formal  titles,  even 
of  Francis  the  Second,  were  '*£rwahlter  Rbmischer  Kaiser,  Konig  in 
Germanien  nnd  Jerusalem."  These  he  laid  aside,  and,  dissatisfied  with  his 
hereditary  rank  of  Archduke,  assumed  the  portentous  title  of  "Emperor 
of  Austria. " 
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CHAP.  II.  Republics.     Wc  may  safely  say  that  it  could  not  last 

through  a  single  generation. 

other  ap-       But    kiugly  states    have    sometimes    made  a  nearer 

tL'^  FldiTol  approach  to  true  Federalism  than  anything  that  could 

Mouarchy.  practically  grow  out  of  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal 

We  may  pass  by  instances  in  remote  ages  and  barbarous 

countries,  of  whose  details  we  have  no  record.    Such  may, 

or  may  not^  have  been  the  Twelve  Kings  of  Egypt  ^  and  the 

Five  Lords  of  the  Philistines.'    We  may  pass  by  the 

A.D.  1859.  abortive  scheme  of  a  Confederation  of  Italian  Princes  witii 

the  Pope  at  their  head,  which  was  put  forth  by  Louis 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  only  to  become  the  laughing-stock 

Two  or      of  Europe.    A  far  nearer  approach  may  be  found  in  the 

Kingdoms  case  of  the  union  of  two  or  more  kingdoms  under  one 

Sn&  ^^^  King.'    Tlie  kingdoms  so  joined  may  form  one  state  in  all 

their  relations  with  other  powers,  while  they  may  retain 

the  most  perfect  independence  in  all  internal  matters ; 

they  may  keep  their  own  laws,  their  own  constitutions, 

and  a  distinct  administration  of  the  ordinary  government. 

A.  D.  1603- Such  were  England   and  Scotland   during  the  century 

between  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  and  the  Union  of  the 

A.T).  1782-  Kingdoms ;  such  were  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 

the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  last  century;  such  have 

A.D.  1814-  been  Sweden  and  Norway  for  nearly  fifty  years  past    But 

such  unions  have  been  few  in  number,  and  they  have 

commonly  been  the  result  of  accident.    A  Kingdom  has 

been  conquered  or  inherited  by  the  Ejng  of  another 

Kingdom ;  it  has  received  the  stranger  as  its  sovereign,  but 

it  has  retained  its  own  constitution  and  laws.   When  many 

states  have  been  so  united,  as  by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 

the  Kings  of  Castile,  and  the  so-called  "Emperors"  of 

Austria,  had  they  been  governed  with  any  regard  to  right 

and  justice,  something  like  a  Federal  Monarchy  might 

»  Herod.  iL  c.  147.  •  1  Sam.  vi.  4. 

»  Mill,  Representative  Government,  p.  808. 
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have  been  the  result    But  in  Spain,  the  rights  of  indo-  cbap.  ii. 
pendent  kingdoms  first  sank  into  mere  provincial  liberties,  Spain ; 
and  then  were  absorbed  by  the  general  despotism  of  the 
common  Sovereiga     Spain  has  risen  again,  not*  indeed  as 
a  Confederation,  but  as  a  constitutional  kingdom,  which 
lacks  nothing  except  rulers  worthy  of  the  nation.     In  the 
case  of  the  "Austrian  Empire,"  long  years  of  tyranny  and  The 
faithlessness  have  produced  a  hatred  of  the  central  power  Empire ; " 
which  separation  alone  can  satisfy.     But,  were  this  other- 
wise, it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  union  of  such  utterly 
incongruous  nations,  even  on    the  mildest  and  justest 
terms,  could  ever  satisfy  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
Federation  of  any  kind.    Where  only  two  crowns  have 
been  thus  united,  a  tendency  to  more  perfect  union  has 
commonly  arisen.     This,  in  its  best  form,  has  taken  the 
form  of  an  equal  fusion  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  in  its  worst 
form  it  has  degenerated  into  an  absorption  of  the  weaker 
kingdom  by  the  stronger.     In  our  own  country,  Scotland  Groat  Brl- 
has  first  been  united  with  England,  and  then  Ireland  has  Ireland ; 
been  united  with  Great  Britain.  Of  cases  where  such  more 
perfect  union  has  not  followed,  the  most  permanent  and 
beneficial  has  been  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  That  Sweden 
is  to  say,  the  terms  of  union  preserved  to  Norway  liberties  Norway. 
which  otherwise  she  might  have  lost.    The  union  was  a 
desirable  mean  between  mere  absorption  by  Sweden,  and 
an  attempt  at  perfect  independence  which  would  probably 
have  been  fruitless.    The  union  has  worked  well,  through 
the  indomitable  love  of  freedom  which  reigns  in  the  noble 
Norwegian  nation.     But  it  is  hardly  a  system  which  a 
patriotic  Norwegian  would  have  hit  upon  as  desirable  for 
its  own  sake.   On  the  whole  the  general  tendency  of  history 
is  to  show  that,  though  a  Monarchic  Federation  is  by  no 
means  theoretically  impossible,  yet  a  Republican  Federa- 
tion is  far  more  likely  to  exist  as  a  permanent  and 
flourishing  system.    We  may  therefore,  in  the   general 

H  2 
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CHAP.  II.  course  of  our  compariBon,  practically  assume  tiiat  a  Federal 
state  will  be  also  a  Republican  state. 

When  I'speak  of  the  Federal  system  as  one  intermediate 
between  tlie  systems  of  large  and  of  small  states,  it  may 
be  objected  that  the  states  which  compose  a  Federation 
may  be  either  large  or  small  states,  according  to  the 
definitions  of  large  and  small  states  which  I  have  already 
Members    given.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  members  of  a 
ration  may  Confederation  may  be  either  single  cities  or  states  of  a 
Cities  or     Considerable  size.    The  Achaian  League  was  a  League  of 
States  of    Cities,  the  United  States  are  a  League  of  countries,  many 
able  size,    of  which  exceed  in  size  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
It  therefore  naturally  follows,  that  in  Achaia  the  internal 
goTemments  of  the  several  cities  resembled  those  of  any 
other  Greek  democracy,  while  the  internal  goyemments  of 
the  several  American  States  follow  the  common  type  of 
modem    European    constitutions.     That  is  to  say,   the 
Achaian  cities  had  primary,  the  American  States*  have 
representative  Assemblies.     It  is  clear  that  a  great  com- 
monwealth,  like  the  State  of  New  York,   is  as  much 
obliged  to  adopt  representative  institutions  as  England 
or  Italy.^  But  though  the  component  parts  of  a  Federation 
may  be  as  large  on  the  map  as  some  European  kingdoms^ 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  states  which  really  occupy  the 
same  position.     This  great  size  of  the  States  is  peculiar  to 
the  American  Union,  and  we  must  take  into  account  the 

^  Switzerlaud  exbibits  an  intermediate  state  of  tbings.  Some  Cantons 
have  primary,  others  have  representative  Assemblies.  It  is  only  in  one  of 
two  of  the  largest  Cantons  that  representation  can  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  on  geographical  grounds.  It  must  have  been  introduced  else- 
where by  the  influence  of  the  common  tyjKs  of  European  freedom.  A 
Canton  like  Geneva,  consisting  of  a  large  town  with  a  very  small  sur- 
rounding territory,  would  have  seemed  the  place  of  all  others  to  revive  a 
Democracy  of  the  Athenian  kind.  But  tlio  constitution  of  Geneva,  though 
democratic,  is  representative ;  Demos,  in  his  purity,  is  to  be  found  only  in 
some  of  the  small  niral  Cantons  which  contain  no  important  town. 


■  .  •       •  • 
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difierence  of  scale  between  America  and  Europe.     In  a  chap.  n. 
newly  settled  continent,  a  country  which  covers  as  much  Differenco 
ground  as  i^  ranee  or  opam  may,  m  population,  m  every-  Europe 
thing  in  short  except  mere  extent,  be  only  on  a  level  with  ^^  ^®" 
a  small  Swiss  Canton  or  German  Duchy.    The  difference  l>«,con- 

ndered* 

may  be  seen  not  only  between  Europe  and  America^ 
but  between  the  older  and  newer  parts  of  the  American 
Union  itsel£  The  area  of  Texas  is  between  three  and  four 
times  as  great  as  the  area  of  all  the  New  England  States  ; 
the  population  of  Texas,  bond  and  free,  is  less  than  half 
the  population  of  the  one  State  of  Massachusetts.^  Though 
several  of  the  States  are  of  the  size  of  kingdoms,  it  is  only 
one  or  two  in  which  it  would  not  be  perfect  madness  to  set 
up  as  wholly  independent  powers.  A  Federal  connexion 
with  other  states  is  just  as  necessary  to  most  of  them  as  it 
was  to  the  Achaian  cities^  or  as  it  now  is  to  the  Swiss 
Cantons.  Still  it  undoubtedly  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  character  of  a  Federation,  whether  its  members  are 
single  cities  or  states  of  such  a  size  as  to  require  Repre- 
sentative Assemblies.  That  is  to  say,  while  Federations, 
as  a  class,  occupy  a  position  intermediate  between  the  two 
other  systems,  some  particular  Federations  will  approach 
nearer  to  one  extreme,  and  others  to  the  other.  A  League 
of  the  Achaian  sort  will  share  many  of  the  merits  and  the 
defects  of  a  system  of  independent  city-commonwealths.  A 
League  of  the  American  sort  will  share  many  of  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  a  system  of  large  monarchies  or  repub- 
lics. And  yet  the  position  of  Federations  as  a  class  still 
remains  distinct  and  intermediate.  The  position  of  Mega- 
lopolis  and  that  of  New  York,  both  being  sovereignjnthfiir 
intefSil  affair^  and  mere  municipalities  as^c^rds  foreign    \ 

1  Area  of  Texas,  287,504  square  miles,  of  all  New  England,  65,038,  of 
Massachusetts,  7,800.  Population  of  Texas,  601,089,  of  all  New  England, 
8,818,681,  of  Massachusetts,  1,281,065.  I  take  my  figures  from  Ellison's 
Slavery  and  Secession,  p.  862. 
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CHAP.  11.  powers,  have  really  more  of  resemblanee  to  one  another, 

~  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  scale,  than  the  position 

of  Megalopolis  has  to  the  position  of  Athens  and  the 

position  of  New  York  to  that  of  England.     Though  one 

Federation  will  incline  more  to  one  extreme  and  one  to 

the  other,  it  is  still  true  that  Federal  Qovemments^  as  a 

class^  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  two  extremes. 

Along  with  some  of  the  defects  inherent  in  a  compromise, 

they  have  the  advantage  of  a  middle  position  in  nniting, 

to  a  considerable  extent>  the  merits  of  both  the  opposite 

systems.* 

General   ^^.    A  Federal  Government  then  secures  peace^  order,  and 

Fe(ioraiism  uuity  to  a  large  territory,  not  so  perfectly  as  a  lai^  king- 

termeliiato  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  moro  perfectly  than  can  be  done  by 

system,      a  system  of  small  independent  statea      It  affords  to  its 

citizens  a  political  education  less  perfect  than  is  afforded 

to  the   citizens   of  a  city-commonwealth,  but  far  more 

perfect  than  is  afforded  to  the  subjects  of  a  large  kingdom. 

,'   In  theory  indeed  the  Federal  Government  secures  peace, 

order,  and  national  unity  just  as  well  as  the  kingdom  does. 

/,  Tlie  Federal  power  supplies  legal  means  for  settling  dis- 

^  putes  between  State  and  State,  just  as  readily  available  as 

those  wliieh  a  large  kingdom  supplies  for  settling  disputes 

between  district  and  district.     The  Federation  is  as  truly 

sovereign  in  its  own  department  as  the  State  is  in  its 

own  department.     Resistance  to  the  lawful  conmiands  of 

its  Government  is  as  much  rebellion  as  resistance  to  the 

Inter-        lai^ful  commands  of  a  monarch.     An  injury  done  by  one 

position     State  to  another  State  or  to  a  citizen  of  another  State  is 

^J*^r?^^^^  not  a  matter  of  international  wrong :  it  is  a  mere  breach 

govern-  ....^ _,.   ^'  - 

mentof     nf  the  pcacc,  to  be  rectified  by  the  Federal  Courts   or, 

the  whole f'  --    *  •' 

territory. 

*  So  Tooqneville,  i.  278.  L'Union  est  libre  et  heureuse  comme  une  petite 
n<ation,  glorieuse  et  forte  comme  une  grande.  Again,  ii.  208.  La  fonne 
federale  (\\ie  les  Aniericains  ont  adoptee,  et  qui  pennet  h  rUnion  de  jooir 
de  lu  pnissance  d'uue  graudo  rtSpublitjue  et  de  la  sdcuritd  d'une  potite. 
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if  need  be,  to  be  chastised  by  the  Federal  anny.     The  ohap.  il 
theory  is  exactly  the   same ;  but  the  Government  of  a 
Federation    will    have  more   diflSiculty    in   carrying    the 
theory  into  practice   than    the    Government  of   a  con- 
solidated stata     For  Federal  purposes  the  several  States 
are  merely  municipalities  or  individuals,  but  they  possess 
infinitely  greater  powers  than  can  ever  belong  to  munici- 
palities or  to  individuals.^  If  they  wish  to  resist,  the  means 
of  resistance  are  far  easier.     In  the  looser  kind  of  Federa- 
tion, that  which  works  only  by  requisitions,  disobedience  to 
an  unpleasant  requisition  will  be  a  matter  of  course.   Even 
where  the  Union  is  closest,  the  coercion,  however  just,  of 
a  recalcitrant  State  is  sure  to  be  a  difficult  and  invidious 
business.    The  mere  threat  of  nullification  or  secession  by 
several  States  may  weaken  the  action  of  the  Federal 
power  in  a  way  which  their  constitutional  opposition  in 
the  Federal  Assembly  could  not  do.     There  is  therefore  r 
no  doubt  that  a  Federal  Government  is  practically  less  ( 
efficient  to  maintain  peace,  order,  and  national  unity  than  / 
a  consolidated  Government     That  it  is  more  efficient  to 
maintain  them  than  a  system  of  small  independent  states, 
which  in  truth  does  not  seek  to  maintain  them  at  all, 
needs  no  demonstration. 

In  like  manner  it  is  easy  to  show  that  a  Federal  State  Inter- 
will  afford  its  average  citizens  a  degree  of  political  educa-  position 
tion,  greater  than  they  can  obtain  in  a  large  kingdom,  less  ^^\^^ 
than  they  can  obtain  in  a  city-commonwealth.     Doubtless  Education. 
the    amount    of   developement  and  education  which  a 
Federal  State  gives  to  the  individual  citizen  will  mainly 
depend  upon  the  size  and  the  internal  constitution  of 
its  several  members.     In  a  Confederation  of  Cities  the 
several  cities  will  approach  to  the  character  of  independent 

1  On  these  subjects  there  are  many  striking  passages  in  Tocqueville. 
See  especially,  i.  241,  251,  252,  254,  256.  Some  of  theao  passages  have 
been  strangely  misunderstood  by  his  English  translator. 
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cHAi'.  II.  city-commonwealths ;  in  a  Confederation  of  large  States 
the  seyeral  States  will  approach  to  the  character  of  large 
kingdoms  or  republics.  Yet  certain  general  tendencies 
will  run  through  both  classes.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
member  of  a  Federation  of  either  kind  can  give  to  the 
mass  of  its  citizens  such  a  degree  of  political  education  as 
may  be  given  by  a  perfectly  independent  democratic  city. 
Tlic  Achaian^Citics  possessed,  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons 
still  possess,  Democracy  in  its  purest  form,  where  every 
adult  male  citizen  has  a  direct  voice  in  the  popular 
__  Assembly.  But  no  such  City  or  Canton  can  possibly  give 
its  citizens  the  same  political  education  as  was  given  to 
the  citizens  of  democratic  Athens.^  The  very  condition 
of  the  case  forbids  it     The  mere  existence  of  the  Federal 

/  tie  at  once  prevents  the  citizen  of  Pellfeni^r  of  iSchwyts 
from  being  called  on  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  such 
important  and  instnictive^questions  as  werelwd  be&re  the 
citizen  of  Athens.  It  was  the  discussion  of  those  high 
questions  of  imperial  policy  on  which  Periklte  and  Demo- 
sthenes harangued,  which  gave  their  hearers  the  very 
highest  of  all  political  teaching.  But  these  questions,  so 
far  as  any  parallel  to  them  can  exist  at  all,  are,  by  the 
Aehaian  and  Swiss  system,  transferred  from  the  Assem- 
blies of  each  particular  City  or  Canton  to  _thejjederal 

.,  Assembly  at  Aigion^orjat  Bern.  The  chief  means  of 
improvement  is  therefore  at  once  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  Federation.'  Still,  the  powers 
of  the  City  or  Canton  are  far  more  than  municipal ;  it  is 
really  sovereign  in  all  purely  internal  matters.  A  share 
therefore  in  its  government  must  afford  a  political  edu- 

1  That  pure  Democracy  is  now  confinod  to  some  of  the  most  backward 
omimg  tlio  Cantons  is  purely  accidental.  The  ai^goment  would  apply 
e(pi}illy  if  it  existed  at  Geneva  or  Basel. 

*  Tlio  Aclmian  Assembly  was  in  theory  a  Primary  Assembly,  but  it  bad 
practically  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  Representative  one.  This  will 
ho  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  V. 
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cation,  if  inferior  to  that  of  the  Athenian,  yet  at  least  chap.  ii. 
superior  to  any  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  purely  muni- 
cipal Assemblies  of  an  extensive  kingdom.     Again,  in  a 
city  or  small  district,  the  constitution  may  legally  be  repre- 
sentative ;  the  legal  function  of  the  private  citizen  may  be, 
not  to  make  laws,  but  only  to  choose  law-makera     Still, 
in  such  a  commonwealth,  the  people  at  large  will  always 
have  a  far  greater  insight  into  pubUc  affairs,  and  will 
always  exercise  a  far  greater  influence  over  their  course, 
than  can  possibly  happen  in  a  large  kingdom.     In  a  Compari- 
Confederation  of  larger  States,  where  some  members  may  ^t«  and  a 
be  as  large  in  geographical  extent  as  some  European  Kingdom. 
kingdoms,  the  direct  share  of  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment cannot  well  be  greater  in  kind  than  it  is  in  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.     It  may  be  greater  in  amount,  because 
more  offices  may  depend  upon  popular  election ;  but  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  no  less  than  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Britain  or  of  Italy,  the  direct  influence  of  the  people  can- 
not go  beyond  the  election  of  legislators  and  magistrates. 
But  their  indirect  influence  will  be  far  greater  in  the 
State  than   it  can   be  in    the   Kingdom.      RepubUcan 
habits  and  feelings  will  cause  appeals  to  the  people  to 
be  far  more  common  and  far  more  direct  than  is  usual 
in  a  monarchic  state.     Political  meetings  and  regularly 
organized  Conventions  will  be   far  more  conmion   and 
far  more  influential     There  will  not  be  the  same  wide 
difference  as  to  regularity  of  proceeding  and  as  to  moral 
weight  between  such  self-appointed  bodies  and  the  con- 
stitutional Assemblies  of  the  country.     And  this  indirect  Compari- 
influence   of  the  people  will  not  only  be  greater  than  ^te  with 
it  can  be  in  the  constitutional  Kingdom ;    it  will  be  5ated^. 
greater  than  it  can  be   in  the  consolidated  Republia  public 
It  will   doubtless   be   greater  in   the  consolidated  Re- 
pubUc  than  it  can  be  in  the  Kingdom;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  a  consolidated  Republic  it  will  be  at 
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all  more  enlightened  or  useful  than  it  can  be  in  a 
Kingdom.  In  a  large  Republic,  say  France  in  its  short 
republican  day,  the  danger  is  that  the  people  will  gain 
increased  influence  without  increased  means  of  improYC- 
mcnt  The  institutions  of  a  smaller  commonwealth,  while 
they  give  the  people  the  increased  influence,  give  them  the 
increased  means  of  improvement  along  with  it  No  means 
of  improvement,  save  the  unattainable  standard  of  the 
Athenian  Assembly,  is  equal  to  that  afforded  by  a  good 
system  of  local  Self-Government^  Now  of  all  systems 
the  Federal  Republic  is  the  most  favourable  to  local  Self- 
Govemment;  the  Consolidated  Republic  would  seem  to 
be  less  favourable  to  it  than  the  Constitutional  Monarchy. 
In  such  a  Republic,  the  one  Sovereign  Assembly,  the 
true  and  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  vnUlf  in  its 
natural  love  of  power,  be  fsir  from  favourably  inclined 
towards  any  authority  which  does  not  directly  proce^ 
from  itself,  towards  assemblies  or  magistrates  over  which 
it  has  only  an  indirect  control  The  Parliament  of  a 
Monarchy,  whose  sphere  is  limited  by  its  very  nature;, 
is  not  likely  to  have  the  same  jealousy  of  local  rights 
as  the  omnipotent  National  Assembly  of  a  Republia 
And  both  a  Federal  Congress  and  a  State  L^islature 
may  be  expected  to  have  less  jealousy  stilL  Both  As- 
semblies are  accustomed  to  limitations  of  various  kinds ; 
the  Federal  Congress  indeed  is  limited  in  a  way  which 
prevents  it  from  touching  local  rights  at  alL  And  the 
State  Legislature,  which  might  touch  them,  is  itself 
accustomed  to  limitations  of  one  kind  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  body,  and  will  therefore  be  more  inclined 
to  tolerate  limitations  of  another  kind  at  the  hands  of 
local  bodies.     The  very  model  of  the  Federal  Govem- 


^  Tocqucville,  ii.  208.  Los  institutions  communales  qui,  mod^rant  lo 
despotismc  do  la  m^gorit^,  douucnt  en  memc  temps  au  pouple  lo  goAt  de  la 
liberte  et  I'art  d'etre  libre. 
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ment^  the  perfect  liberty  retained  by  each  State  within  chap.  n. 
its  own  walk,  will  naturally  suggest  the  retention  of 
a  large  amount  of  municipal  liberty  by  the  smaller  divi- 
sions  of  which  the  State  itself  is  composed.  In  the  New  y 
England  States,  where  the  true  Federal  model  is  best 
carried  out,  local  Self-Government  seems  to  have  reached 
its  fullest  developement*  The  Township,  the  County,  the 
State,  the  Union,  are  wheels  within  wheels,  goTemments 
within  goYemments,  each  lower  office  preparing  and  edu- 
cating for  the  office  above  it,  from  the  Select-Man  of  the 
Township  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
clear  that  no  system,  short  of  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
can  give  the  mass  of  the  people  a  political  education 
at  all  comparable  to  this.  It  may  indeed  be  that  even 
the  general  diffusion  of  political  intelligence  is  not  an 
unmixed  good;  it  is  possible  that  where  everybody  is 
a  statesman,  nobody  will  be  a  great  statesman ;  it  is 
possible  that  the  constant  occupation  of  the  mind  on 
political  subjects  may  tend  to  diminish  some  qualities, 
even  some  political  qualities,  which  may  be  no  less  prac- 
tically useful  than  political  intelligence  itself.  The  English 
people  are  certainly  not  remarkable  for  a  high  average 
of  political  intelligence ;  but  they  often  display  an  amount 
of  political  good  sense,  of  rational  confidence  in  well- 
chosen  leaders,  which  we  might  look  for  in  vain  among 
the  busier  spirits  of  America.  But  I  believe  that  the 
faults,  which,  amoDg  many  virtues,  have  disfigured  the 
political  working  of  the  United  States  are  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  that  Republic,  and  are  not 
inherent  results  either  of  Democratic  Government  or  of 
Federal  Government  For  the  discussion  of  these  points 
I  trust  to  find  a  more  fitting  place  in  a  later  stage  of  my 
history.  It  is  enough  now  to  refer  to  the  counter-examples 
of  Athens,  Achaia,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.    My  present 

^  See  Toc([ueville,  i.  p.  103  ct  seqq. 
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cnAP.  II.  position  simply  is  that,  as  the  tendency  of  a  Federal  State 
is  to  give  each  individual  citizen '  greater  political  powers 
and  greater  political  responsibility,  so  it  also  gives  him 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  himself  to  a  more  thoroughly 
educating  and  improving  process  than  lies  within  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  subject  of  a  great  monarchy.  But 
all  that  Achaia  or  Switzerland  or  America  can  give  is 
utterly  inferior  to  that  political  training,  which  the  con- 
stant habit  of  ruling  and  judging,  of  hearing  the  greatest 
affairs  discussed  by  the  greatest  men,  offered  to  one  and 
all  of  the  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens. 

Such  then  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
seem  naturally  to  belong  to  Federal  Governments  as  such. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that^  of  all  political  systems  in 
the  world,  the  Federal  Republic  is  the  last  which  it  would 
be  prudent  in  its  admirers  to  preach  up  as  the  one  poli- 
tical system  to  be  adopted  in  all  times  and  places.  It  is 
a  system  eminently  suited  for  some  circumstances,  emi- 
nently unsuited  for  others.  Federalism  is  in  its  place 
whenever  it  appears  in  the  form  of  closer  Union. 
Europeans,  accustomed  to  a  system  of  large  consolidated 
states,  are  apt  to  look  upon  a  Federal  system  as  a  system 
of  disunion,  and  therefore  a  system  of  weakness.  To 
a  Greek  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  to  an  American  in 
1787,  it  presented  itself  as  a  system  of  union  and  therefore 
of  strength.  The  alternative  was  not  closer  union,  but 
wider  separation.  A  Kingdom  of  PeloponnSsos  or  of 
America  was  an  absurdity  too  great  to  be  thougtlt  oC 
A  single  Consolidated  Republic  was  almost  equally  out 
of  the  question.  The  real  question  was.  Shall  these 
Cities,  these  States,  remain  utterly  isolated,  perhaps 
hostile  to  one  another,  at  most  united  by  an  inefllcient 
and  precarious  alliance? — or  shall  they,   while  retaining 

^  In  an  aristocratic  Federation  this  must  of  course  be  understood  of 
those  citizens  only  who  are  invested  with  the  highest  firanchifle. 
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full  internal  independence,  be  fused  into  one  nation  as  cbap.  ii. 
r^ards  all  dealings  with  other  powers?    Looked  at  in 
this  light,  the  Federal  system  is  emphatically  a  system 
of  union,  and  of  that  strength  which  follows  upon  union. 
The   Federal  connexion   is  in  its    place    wherever  the 
several  members  to  be  united  are  fitted  for  that  species    ^ 
of  union  and  for  no  other.     It  requires  a  sufficient  degree 
of  community  in  origin  or  feeling  or  interest  to  allow  the 
several  members  to  work  together  up  to  a  certain  point. 
It  requires  that  there  should  not  be  that  perfect  degree  of 
community,  or  rather  identity,  which  allows  the  several 
members  to  be  fused  together  for  all  purposea     Where 
there  is  no  community  at  all,  Federalism  is  inappropriate  ; 
the  Cities  or  States  had  better  remain  wholly  independent, 
and  take  their  chance  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  system  of  small  commonwealths.     Where  commu- 
nity rises  into  identity,  Federalism  is  equally  inappropriate ; 
the  Cities  or  States  had  better  sink  into  mere  Counties  of 
a  Kingdom   or  Consolidated  Republic,   and  take  their 
chance  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  system 
of  large  states.     But  in  the  intermediate  set  of  circum- 
stances,  the  circumstances   of   Peloponnesos    struggling 
against    Macedonia,    of   Switzerland    struggling    against 
Austria,   of   the  Netherlands  struggling    against  Spain, 
of   the  American  colonies  struggling   against   England, 
Federalism  is  the  true  solvent     It  gives  as  much  of  union 
as  the  members  need  and  not  more  than  they  need.     At 
the  present  moment,  by  the  confession  of  both  sides,  the 
Federal  tie  is  the  appropriate  one  to  bind  together  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  only  question  is  whether  the  requisite  degree  of 
community    of    interests,    feelings,     and    habits    exists 
between    New    York    and    Massachusetts    on    the    one 
hand  and  South  Carolina  and   Geoigia  on  the  other. 
If  it  does  not,  the  interests  of  the  world  will  be  better 
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CHAP.  II.  promoted  by  tho  existence  of  two  Federations  instead 
of  one.  Even  should  a  third  Federation  arise  in  the 
remoter  West,  the  principle  of  Federalism  will  remain 
untouched,  as  long  as  the  Federal  tie,  and  nothing  tighter 
or  looser,  is  applied  to  those  States  whose  degree  of  frater- 
nity with  one  another  makes  the  Federal  relation  the 
appropriate  degree  of  connexion.  Wherever  either  closer 
union  or  more  entire  separation  is  desirable.  Federalism 
is  out  of  place.  It  is  out  of  place  if  it  attempts  either 
to  break  asunder  what  is  already  more  closely  united,' 
or  to  unite  what  is  whoUy  incapable  of  union.  Its 
mission  is  to  unite  to  a  certain  extent  what  is  capable 
of  a  certain  amount  of  union  and  no  more.  It  is  an 
intermediate  point  between  two  extremes,  capable  either 
of  being  despised  as  a  compromise  or  of  being  extolled  as 
the  golden  mean. 
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My  object,  at  this  particidar  stage  of  my  argument,  is, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  answer  certain  popular  fallacies 
with  regard  to  my  subject  I  will  therefore  slightly  forestall 
some  tilings  which  arc  more  appropriate  to  a  later  stage, 
and  will  ask  what  Federalism,  applied  in  its  proper  place, 
has  really  done,  and  is  still  doing,  before  our  eyes.  What 
have  been  its  real  results  in  America  ?  I  do  not  ask  what 
have  been  the  results  of  American  institutions  generally ; 
that  is  an  inquiry  which  I  postpone  altogether.  I  do  not 
ask  what  has  been  the  result  cither  of  a  democratic  state 
of  society  or  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  I  ask, 
What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Federal  system,  as  such, 
in  the  United  States?    I  ask  again.  What  has  been  its 

^  I  mean  of  course  countries  really  united  like  England  and  France. 
Wlicrc  the  tie  is  merely  artificial  or  violent,  as  in  the  lands  unequaUy  yoked 
together  under  Austrian  or  Turkish  tjTanny,  Federalism  may  (or  may  not 
he)  tho  proper  relation  for  the  different  states  on  acquiring  freedom.  The 
decaying  Ottoman  Empire  certainly  affords  a  most  tempting  field  for  the 
experiment  of  some  form  or  other  of  monarchic  Federation. 
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result  in  a  land  nearer  to  us  though  less  closely  con-  chap.  n. 
nected  ?    What  has  a  Federal  Union  done,  or  failed  to  do, 
for  Switzerland,  and,  through  Switzerland,  for  Europe  ? 

No  one  who  really  understands  the  position  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  when  their  Federal  Constitution 
was  formed  wiU  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Results 
system  was  absolutely  the  only  course  open  to  the  founders  American 
of  the  Republic.     Thirteen    independent,   and  possibly  ^^^^• 
hostile,  commonwealths  hardly  formed  a  desirable  alter- 
native.    A  consolidated  State  of  thirteen  counties  was  a 
notion  utterly  chimerical     The  reasons  which  may  now 
make  two  or  three  Confederations  more  desirable  than  one 
had  not  then  shown  themselves.     Washington  and  his 
coadjutors  did  what  wise  men  would  do  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  found  themselves.     like  Sol6n,  they 
established,  not  the  best  of  all  possible   constitutions, 
but  the  constitution  which  was  the  best  possible  in  that 
particular  time  and  place.     And  what  has  been  the  result 
of  their  work  ?    Their  constitution  has  at  least  outlived  its  com- 
countless  constitutions  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  p^ll^ 
When  the  American  Constitution  was  drawn  up,  France  "^^^^  ^, 

*^'  compared 

was  still  under  the  absolute  and  undisputed  sway  of  with 
a  Most  Christian  King.  The  American  Union  has  been 
contemporaiy  with  a  Constitutional  King  of  the  French,  a 
Convention,  a  Directoiy,  a  Consulate  for  a  term,  a  Con- 
sulate for  life,  an  Emperor  of  a  Republic,  an  Emperor  of 
an  Empire,^  a  Constitutional  King  of  France,  an  Emperor 
again,  a  Constitutional  King  of  France  again,  a  King  of 
the  French,  a  Provisional  Qovcmment,  a  Dictator,  a 
President  for  four  years,  a  despotic  President  for  ten 
years,  an  Emperor  for  what  period  no  one  can  foretell. 
The  constitution-making  of  Philadelphia  has  been  at  least 

1  The  early  Imperial  coins  of  the  first  Buonaparte  bear  on  the  reverse 
the  legend  "  Bepublique  Fran^aise,"  which  in  the  later  ones  is  exchanged 
lor  **  Empire  Francis." 
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CHAP.  II.  more  pennanent  than  the  con^tutioii-iiuiknig  of  Pari& 
At  all  events,  the  American  Union  has  actnally  secured, 
for  what  i;^  reallv  a  long  period  of  time,  a  greater  amount 
of  combined  peace  and  freedom  than  was  ever  before 
enjoyed  bv  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  There 
hare  been,  and  still  are,  vaster  despotic  Empires^  but 
never  before  has  so  laige  an  inhabited  territoiy  remained 
for  more  than  seventy  years  in  the  enjoyment  at  once  of 
internal  freedom  and  of  exemption  from  the  soouige  of 

^-j'^}'^   ,     internal  war.    Xow  this  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Federal 

wLwh  the 

Federal  SvsteuL  Ejther  entire  independence  or  closer  union  would 
hin^Tv"  have  brought  with  it  evils  which  the  Federal  relation  has 
prevented.  Had  the  thirteen  States  remained  wholly  inde- 
pendent commonwealths,  had  new  States^  equally  in- 
dependent, grown  up  to  the  West  of  them,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  American  continent  would,  before  this 
time,  have  become  the  theatre  of  constant  wars  between  so 
many  independent  and  rival  powers.  Had  the  States 
formed  a  single  Monarchy  or  Consolidated  Republic,  some 
attempt  would  long  ago  have  been  made  to  force  upon  the 
whole  country  one  uniform  law,  either  allowing  or  for- 
bidding Slavery.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  Civil  War,  even 
more  fearful  than  the  present  one,  would  have  been  the 
immediate  consequence  ?  The  Federal  Union  has  at  least 
staved  off  either  evil  for  no  inconsiderable  term  of  years. 
It  has  staved  it  off  for  a  period  as  long  as  the  greatest 
glory  of  Athens,  for  a  period  not  far  short  of  half  the 
duration  of  the  truest  glory  of  Romo.^  There  have  been 
bitter  dissensions  and  bitter  hatreds,  violent  words  and 
violent  actions,  there  have  been  nullifications  and  threats 

'  From  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  to  the  Secession  of 
1861  IB  85  years.  From  the  battle  of  Marath6n  (b.c.  490)  to  the  conquest 
of  Athens  by  Lysander  (b.c.  404)  is  86.  The  period  of  Roman  History 
Iwtwc'cn  the  settlement  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Orders  (b.c.  c  387)  and  the 
beginning  of  the  later  straggles  under  the  Gracchi  (B.C.  188)  is  about 
200  years. 
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of  secession  and  attempts  at  local  insurrection,  but,  till  chap.  n. 
this  present  outbreak,  there  has  been  nothing  really 
deserving  the  name  of  Civil  War.  The  Federal  system  has 
at  least  saved  that  vast  continent  for  nearly  three  genera- 
tions from  the  mutual  slaughter  of  men  of  the  same  race 
and  speech,  from  the  sight  of  ravaged  provinces  and  of 
cities  taken  by  storm.  During  all  these  years,  the  amount 
of  union  between  the  several  States,  the  amount  of  inde- 
pendence retained  by  each  State,  has  been  found  to  be 
exactly  that  amount  which  answered  the  required  purpose. 
If  the  system  has  broken  down  at  last,  we  may  be  sure 
that  any  other  system  would  have  broken  down  much 
sooner.  And,  after  all,  it  has  only  broken  down  very 
partially.  One  Federation  has  been  divided  into  two, 
just  as  one  Kingdom  has  often  been  divided  into  two ; 
but  neither  of  the  powers  thus  formed  has  thought  of 
setting  up  anything  but  a  Federal  system  as  the  form  of 
its  own  internal  constitution. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Disruption  of  the   United  Alleged 
States  at  once  puts  Federalism  out  of  court  by  proving  the  of  tho 
inherent  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie.     To  make  a  general  t?^®™* 
political  inference  from  a  single  example  in  history  is  not 
a  very  philosophical  way  of  reasoning.    The  alleged  weak- 
ness of  the  Federal  tie  is  moreover,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
truism.     Tho  Federal  tie  is  in  its  own  nature  weaker  than 
the  tie  which  unites  the  geographical  divisions  of  a  per- 
fectly consolidated  state.     But  what  Federalism  ought 
really  to  be  compared  with  is  not  perfect  union,  but  the 
complete  separation  which  has  commonly  been  its  only 
alternative.     I  freely  admit,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  weak-  ^i^o  in  a 
iCcd  of  the  Federal  tie.    But  the  real  question  is  notnotneces- 
whether  the  tie  is  weak  or  strong,  but  whether  there  are  S^"^" 
not  certain  circumstances  in  which  a  weak  tie  is  better 
either  than  a  strong  tie  or  than  no  tie  at  all.    The  Federal 
tic  is  weak  because  it  is  artificial.   It  is  hardly  possible  that 
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a  man  can  feel  the  same  love  for  an  ingenions  political 
creation  as  he  may  feel  either  for  a  single  great  nation  or 
for  a  single  city-commonwealth.  The  Achaian  League  or 
the  American  Union  can  -hardly  call  forth  either  that 
feeling  of  hereditary  loyalty  which  attaches  to  Kings 
descended  from  Alfred  or  Saint  Lewis,  or  that  burning 
patriotism  which  the  Athenian  or  the  Florentine  felt  for 
the  City  in  which  his  whole  political  and  personal  being 
found  its  home.  A  Federal  Union,  in  shorty  must 
depend  for  its  permanence,  not  on  the  sentiment  but  on 
the  reason  of  its  citizens.  If  circumstances  remain  as  they 
were  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  if  the  particular  degree 
of  union  which  it  secures  is  found  to  be  practically  better 
than  either  closer  union  or  more  complete  independence,  a 
Federal  GoYcmment  may  well  be  as  permanent  as  any 
other.  If  circumstances  change,  if  it  be  found  that  either 
consolidation  or  separation  is  desirable,  then  the  Federal 
Union,  essentially  a  compromise,  may  be  found  to  have 
worked  well  as  a  system  of  transition.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  members  of  a  Federal  Union,  by  long  connexion 
and  familiarity,  by  the  habit  of  united  action  for  many 
important  purposes,  have  at  last  formed  the  desire  for  a 
still  more  complete  unioiL  To  turn  a  Federation  into  a 
Consolidated  state  will  be  found  at  least  as  easy  as  to 
unite  a  group  of  isolated  atoms  into  a  Federation.  The 
several  States  have  already  delegated  a  large  portion  of 
their  rights  to  a  common  Government  of  their  own 
choosing ;  all  that  is  needed  is  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
to  invest  that  common  Govemment  with  rights  more 
extensive  still.  Let  us  take  the  other  alternative.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  union  of  a  number  of  weak  states  has 
given  to  each  a  power  and  prosperity  which  it  never  could 
have  obtained  alone ;  that,  under  the  wing  of  the  central 
power,  its  childhood  has  grown  up  into  maturity,  and  its 
weakness  has  developed  into  strength.     The  several  States 
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may  feel  that  they  are  able  to  go  alone,  that  the  Union,  chaf.  ii. 
which  once  strengthened,  now  only  restrains  them.  In 
such  a  case  the  impulse  towards  complete  independence 
would  probably  be  irresistible.  Such  a  separation  would 
in  a  certain  sense  prove  the  weakness  of  the^  Federal  tie ; 
in  another  sense  it  would  prove  that  there  was  strength  in 
its  very  weakness.  Or  let  us  take  the  case  which  has 
actually  happened.  Let  us  not  suppose  a  general  disruption, 
a  dissolution  of  the  whole  Union  into  independent  atoms ; 
let  us  suppose  that,  through  circumstances  unforeseen 
when  the  League  was  founded,  certain  parts  of  the  Union 
have  ceased  to  have  that  community  of  feeling  and  interest 
with  certain  other  parts  which  it  is  essential  that  the 
members  of  a  Federal  body  should  have  with  each  other. 
Here  too  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie  may  be  said  to 
come  in.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  idea  of  secession 
will  present  itself  more  readily,  and  the  idea  can  be  more 
easily  carried  out,  than  can  happen  when  one  portion  of  a 
consolidated  state  feels  itself  aggrieved  by  the  common 
Government.  Whenever  the  tendency  in  a  Federation  runs 
towards  separation,  the  tendency  will  be  almost  irresistible.  Easiness  of 
The  amount  of  political  independence  retained  by  the  wfen*  ^^" 
several  States  is  so  great  that  it  may  both  lead  them  to  ^^^^^ 
aspire  to,  and  actually  make  them  capable  of,  an  inde- 
pendence stUl  more  complete.  Each  citizen  will  always 
entertain  a  warmer  and  more  immediate  patriotic  feeling 
for  his  own  State  than  he  entertains  for  the  whole  Union. 
If  he  think  that  his  own  State  is  wronged  by  the  Union,  the 
idea  of  its  perfect  independence  is  one  which  may  easily 
occur.  And  if  the  idea  does  occur,  it  will  be  found  far 
more  easy  to  carry  out  into  practice  than  similar  schemes 
of  secession  could  be  under  any  other  form  of  Government. 
The  secession  of  an  English  county  or  of  a  French  depart- 
ment is  something  too  ludicrous  to  think  of  To  say 
nothing  of  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  wish,  to  say 

I  2 
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CHAP.  II.  nothing  of  the  certamty  of  the  rebellion  being  at  once 
crushed,  the  new  commonwealth  would  be  utterly  helpless. 
It  has  no  political  traditions  apart  from  the  whole  country, 
it  has  no  form  of  local  government  which  it  can  at  once 
convert  into  a  sovereign  power.  But  the  American  State 
has  already  a  Governor  and  a  Legislature  on  exactly  the 
same  model  as  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  whole 
Union.  That  Gfovemor  and  Legislature  already  possess  very 
large  political  powers;  in  the  older  States  they  are  actually 
institutions  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself.  It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 
invest  with  greater  powers  a  Government  which  possesses 
such  large  powers  already,  and  for  the  State  to  enter 
alone  upon  the  general  stage  of  the  world,  to  conunission 
Ambassadors  and  to  levy  armies  on  its  own  account  So 
to  do  is,  always  in  legal  theory,  sometimes  in  sober  his- 
toric truth,  only  to  fall  back  on  the  state  of  things  when 
as  yet  the  Sovereign  State  had  ceded  no  portion  of  its 
Easiuess  of  powcrs  to  the  Federal  Union.  This  facility  of  Secession 
luis^  good  is  what  is  meant  when  the  weakness  of  the  Federal  tie  is 
^^^^'  spoken  of     But  in  truth  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 

very  weakness  may  not  bring  with  it  some  incidental 
advantages.  At  any  rate  a  plausible  case  may  be  made 
out  in  favour  of  this  facility  of  Secession.  Rebellion  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  Secession  is  certainly  the  mildest 
form  that  Rebellion  can  take.  For,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Secession  is,  legally  and  formally,  Rebellion.  The  Federal 
Union  is  essentially  a  perpetual  union;  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution cannot,  any  more  than  any  other  constitution, 
contain  provisions  for  its  own  dissolution.  The  Federal 
power  is  entitled  to  full  obedience  within  its  own  sphere, 
and  the  refusal  of  that  obedience,  whether  by  States  or  by 
individuals,  is  essentially  an  act  of  Rebellion.  It  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  such  rebellion  is  necessarily  either 
wrong  or  inexpedient;  but  it  does  follow  that  Secession 
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is  not  an  every-day  right  to  be  exercised  at  pleasnre.     A  chap.  u. 
seceding  State  may  be  fully  justified  in  seceding ;  but  to 
justify  its  secession  it  ought  to  be  proyided  with  at  least 
as  good  a  case  as  the  original  States  had  for  their  seces- 
sion from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.    Granting  therefore 
that  separation  between  members  of  a  Federation  will  be 
sometimes  expedient,  surely  a  system  which  supplies  the 
means  of  a  peaceable  divorce  is  not  without  its  good 
side.     It  is^  on  every  ground,  far  easier  to  secede  from 
ft  Federation  than  from   a   Consolidated   State.    Some  Why  it  is 
reasons  I  have  already  given.     In  the  case  of  a  King-  ^a^efrom 
dom,  a  feeling  will  often  come  in  which,  unreasonable  aF©<ifra- 

,  tion  than 

as  it  is,  is  none  the  less  powerful  for  being  unreasonable,  from  a 
In  many  men's  minds  loyalty  is  simply  a  blind  attach-  ^^d"' 
ment  to  a  person  or  to  a  family,  not  a  rational  conviction  ®^^* 
of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  all  lawful  authority.  To 
such  minds  the  most  reasonable  rebellion  against  a 
King  will  seem  a  far  more  heinous  crime  than  the  most 
unreasonable  rebellion  against  a  Republic.  Again,  Kings, 
whether  despotic  or  constitutional,  and  Consolidated  Re- 
publics too,  can  seldom  indeed  be  got  to  give  up  a  single 
inch  of  their  territories,  except  by  force.  The  supposed 
honour  and  the  supposed  interest  of  the  Monarch  requires 
that,  if  he  does  not  extend,  he  at  least  should  not  dimi- 
nish, the  boundaries  of  the  realm  which  he  has  inherited. 
And  nations  have  such  a  way  of  identifying  themselves 
with  their  Kings  that  popular  feeling  will,  in  such  cases, 
run  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  current  with  royal  feeling. 
Every  wise  English  statesman  disliked  the  American  War ; 
but  to  George  the  Third  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  mass 
of  Englishmen  on  the  other,  the  honour  of  England  seemed 
to  require  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  colonies.  The 
experience  of  Federal  States  on  this  point  is  not  very 
extensive.  But  the  reason  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  the  members  of  a  League  from  which  one 
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OHAF.  II.  or  more  members  have  seceded  would  be  less  anxious 
to  retain  them,  at  all  events  less  ready  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  retain  them  by  force,  than  either  a  monarch 
or  his  subjects  will  be  to  recover  a  revolted  province. 

Proba-       Every  Englishman  thought  his  personal  honour  involved 

bility  that   .  <•  -r^  n  .      .      i  i*         i 

a  Federa-  m  the  rcconquest  of  Delhi ;  it  does  not  seem  so  directly 

be  less^  to  conccm  a  citizen  of  New  York  whether  South  Carolina 

anxious  jg^  qj.  jg  jjq^^  ^  member  of  the  same  Federal  body  as  his 

kingdom  own  State.'    The  War  in  the  United  States  has  not  yet 

to  recover 

revolted  lasted  a  year  and  a  half ;  it  has  hitherto  been  chequered 
members,  ^yy  victories  and  defeats  on  both  sides,  and,  after  all,  the 
real  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  North  is  not  to  win 
battles  or  to  capture  towns,  but  to  occupy,  that  is,  to 
conquer  in  any  practical  sense,  the  whole  of  so  vast  a 
territory.'  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people 
of  the  Northern  States  will  be  ready  to  endure  so  pro- 
longed a  struggle  for  the  forcible  reduction  of  their 
revolted  brethren,  as  Spain  or  even  as  England  endured 
for  the  forcible  reduction  of  their  revolted  dependencies. 
It  is  dangerous  to  try  to  prophesy,  but  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate 
States  will  have  exchanged  Ambassadors  before  the  year 
1941  or  even  before  the  year  1869/  Besides  the  physical 
difficulties  of  conquering  a  large  country,  besides  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  what   interest  the  conquerors   have 

1  Of  course  the  question  of  geographical  possibility  is  here  of  great 
importance.  If  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  had  seceded  all  by  itself^  without 
the  support  of  any  other  State,  the  thing  would  have  been  as  ridiculoiLS  as 
{I  secession  of  Northamptonshire,  and  the  nuisance  would  have  been 
abated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  whole  Union.  But  the  secession  of 
Maine  or  of  Florida  would  not  have  so  clearly  touched  the  interests  of  other 
parts  of  the  Federation. 

2  July,  1862. 

8  Tliis  is  forcibly  put  in  Mr.  Spence's  Seventh  Chapter. 

*  The  Dutch  War  of  Independence  began  in  1 668  ;  the  Thirteen  Years' 
Truco  was  concluded  in  1 609,  but  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces 
was  not  formally  recognized  by  Spain  till  1648.  Our  own  American  War 
lasted  eight  years,  1775-83. 
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in  the  conquest,  there  is  the  absurdity  of  the  process  of  chap.  n. 
conquest  itself.     A  Federation,  though  legally  perpetual, 
is  something  which  is  in  its  own  nature  essentially  volun- 
tary: there  is  a  sort  of  inconsistency  in  retaining  members  incon- 
against  their  wilL     What  is  to  be  done  with  them  when  string  to 
they  are  conquered?    They  can  hardly  be  made  subjects  ^®jj^|. 
of  the  other  States ;  are  they  then  to  be  compelled  at  the  members. 
pohit  of  the  bayonet  to  recognize  their  conquerors  as 
brethren,  and  to  send,  under  the  penalties  of  treason, 
unwilling  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Washington? 
Either  alternative  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  a  Federal  Union.     Surely  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease.     The  revolted  State,  as  a  foreign  power, 
may  become  a  friendly  neighbour;  as  an  unwilling  Con- 
federate, it  will  simply  be  a  source  of  uitemal  dissension 
and  confusion.    A  State  will  hardly  think  of  Secession  as 
long  as  it  is  its  manifest  interest  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
When  it  ceases  to  be  its  manifest  interest  to  remain,  there 
may  at  least  be  grave  doubts  as  to  either  the  justice  or  the 
expediency  of  retaining  it  by  force.    The  Achaian  League 
was  weakened,  indeed  we  may  say  that  it  finally  perished, 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  attempt  to  retain  members 
in  the  Confederation  against  their  wilL 

The  truth  is  that  the  disruption  of  the  United  States 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  their  unparalleled  prosperity. 
In  that  boundless  continent,  with  no  neighbour  at  once 
able  and  willing  to  contend  with  them  on  equal  terms, 
Secession  has  been  possible.  No  despot  stands  at  either 
end  of  the  Union  ready  to  swallow  up  each  seceding 
State  as  soon  as  it  loses  the  protection  of  its  neighbours. 
Federalism  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  found  wanting, 
where  it  has  not  been  really  tried.  What  a  Federal 
union  really  can  do  when  it  is  tried  is  best  seen  by  another 
example.    From  America  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Switzer-  Example 

,  Oif  Switzer- 

land.     The  territory  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is,  both  land. 
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CHAP.  iL  in  a  military  and  a  political  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.     Lying  between  the  two  great 
despotisms  of  France  and  Austria^  it  is  above  all  things 
needful  that  it  should  be  held  by  a  free  and  an  united 
people.     But  disunion  seems  stamped  upon  the  soil  by 
the  very  hand  of  nature,  no  less  than  on  the  soil  of  Hellas 
itself.     Every  valley  seems  to  ask  for  its  own  separate 
commonwealth.    The  land,  small  as  it  is,  is  inhabited  by 
men  of  different  races,  different  languages,  different  re- 
ligions, different  stages  of  society.     Four  languages  are 
spoken  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  League.     Re- 
ligious and  political  dissensions  have  been  so  strong  as 
more  than  once  to  have  led  to  civil  war.     How  are  such 
a  people  to  be  kept  united  among  themselves,  so  as  to 
guard  their  mountains  and  valleys  against  all  invaders? 
Perfect      J  nccd  hardly  stop  to  show  that  the  citadel  of  Europe 
and  per-    could  uot  be  Safely  entrusted  to  twenty-two  wholly  inde- 
soiidation  pci^^ici^t  Rcpublics  or  to  twcuty-two  wholly  independent 
alike im-    princcs.     But  would  Consolidation  answer  the  purpose? 

possible.      -^  *      *^ 

Shall  we  give  them  the  stereotyped  blessing  of  a  hereditary 
King,  a  responsible  Ministry,  an  elected  and  a  nominated 
House  of  Parliament?  Or  shall  we,  by  way  of  variety, 
give  them  some  neatly  planned  scheme  of  a  Republic  one 
and  indivisible  ?  Such  a  Kingdom,  such  a  Republic,  would 
but  present,  on  a  smaller  scale,  much  such  a  spectacle  as 
the  Empires  of  Austria  and  Turkey.  The  Burgundian  and 
the  Italian  provinces  would  rebel  against  a  dominant 
German  government,  and  would  fly  for  support  to  their 
neighbours  of  kindred  speech  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Kingdom.  France  would  soon  become  to  Vaud  what 
Piedmont  has  been  to  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria^ 
what  Russia  has  been  to  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey. 
qijjg  The  Federal  relation  has  solved  the  problem.     Under  the 

problem     Federal  system,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  aris- 

solved  bv 

a  Federal   tocrat  and  the  democrat,  the  citizen  of  Bern  and  the 
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mountaineer  of  Uri, — ^the  Swabian  of  Zurich,  the  Lorn-  chap.  ii. 
bard  of  Ticino,  the  Burgundian  of  Geneva^  the  speakers  Constitu- 
of  the  unknown  tongues  of  the  Bhsetian  valleys — all  can 
meet  side  by  side  as  free  and  equal  Confederates.     They 
can  retain  their  local  independence,  their  local  diversities^ 
nay,  if  they  will,  their  local  jealousies  and  hatreds^  and  yet 
they  can  stand  forth,  in  all  external  matters,  as  one  united 
nation,  all  of  whose  members  are  at  once  ready  to  man  their 
mountain  rampart  the  moment  that  the  slightest  foreign 
aggression  is  committed  on  any  one  of  their  brethren. 
The  Federal  system,  in  short,  has  here,  out  of  the  most 
discordant  ethnological,  political,  and  religious  elements, 
raised  up  an  artificial  nation,  full  of  as  true  and  heroic 
national  feeling  as  ever  animated  any  people  of  the  most 
unmixed  blood     An  American  State  can  secede,  if  it 
pleases :  no  Swiss  Canton  will  ever  desert  the  protection 
of  its  brethren,  because  it  knows  that  Secession,  instead 
of  meaning  increased  independence,   would  mean  only 
immediate  annexation  by  the  nearest  despot.     If  any  one 
is  tempted  to  draw  shallow  inferences  against  Federalism 
in  general  from  mistaken  views  of  one  single  example,  he 
may  at  once  correct  his  error  by  looking  at  that  nearer 
Federation  which  has  weathered  so  many  internal  and 
external  storms.     No  part  of  my  task  will  be  more  de- 
lightful or  more  instructive  than  to  trace  the  history  of 
that  glorious  League,  from  the  day  when  the  Austrian  a.d.  1815. 
invader  first  felt  the  might  of  freedom  at  Morgarten  to 
the  day  when  a  baser  and  more  treacherous  despotism 
still,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith  and  of  the  public  Law 
of  Europe,  planted  the  vultures  of  Paris  upon  the  neutral  a.d.  i860, 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 


I  have  thus  gone  through  the  comparison  which  I  de-  Recapitu- 
signed  between  the  two  opposite  poles  of  political  being, 
and  that  ingenious  and  nicely  balanced  system  which  is 
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CHAP.  II.  intermediate  between  the  two.  I  have  compared  the  eonall 
City-Commonwealth,  the  great  Monarchy  or  Consolidated 
Republic,  and  the  Federal  Union,  whether  of  single  Cities 
or  of  considerable  States.  I  have  pointed  out  the  inhe- 
rent advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  three  systems^ 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  each  is  preferable  to 
the  others.  I  now  draw  near  to  my  main  subject,  to  show 
the  practical  working  of  the  Federal  principle  as  it  is 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Governments  of 
the  Ancient,  the  Mediaeval,  and  the  Modem  world. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OP  THE  AMPHIKTYONIC  COITNCIL. 


Befobe  entering  on  that  great  developement  of  the  Federal  ch^-  i"- 
principle  which  marks  the  last  age  of  independent  Greece, 
it  will  be  well  to  speak  somewhat  more  briefly  of  certain 
less  perfect  approaches  to  a  FederaLsj^m,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  earlier  days  of  Grecian  history,  and  of  which 
the  noble  work  of  Aratos  was  doubtless  in  a  great  measure 
a  conscious  improYement  And,  first  of  all,  it  will  be 
needful  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  an  error  which  is  now 
pretty  well  exploded,  but  which  was  of  early  date  and 
which  once  had  a  wide  currency.  Many  philosophical 
speculators  on  goyemment  have  been  led  into  great 
mistakes  by  the  idea  that  Greece  9®®^*  as  a  whole,  and 
not  merely  particular  Grecian  jtates,  ought  to  be  ranked 
J^^J^an  instance  of  Federal  union. 

The  body  which  has  been  often  mistaken  for  a  Federal  The  Am- 
Council  of  Greece  is  the  famous  Council  of  the  Amphi-  ^ounSl 
ktyons  at  Delphi  Probably  no  one  capable  of  writing  upon  J^^  *Jj^® 
the  subject  can  have  been  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  whole  Govem- 
bearing  of  Grecian  history  as  to  take  the  Amphiktyonic 
League  for  a  perfect  Federal  union  after  the  Achaian  or 
American  pattern.     But  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
such  a  body  as  the  Amphiktyons  may  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  Federal  Diet  of  the  looser  kind.     It  is  certain 
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CHAP.  III.  that  Dionysios,*  pretty  clear  that  Strabo,"  not  unlikely 
that  Cicero/  supposed  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  to  have 
been  invested  with  far  more  extensiye  powers  than  it  ever 
possessed,  at  all  events  during  the  best  days  of  Greece. 

Oririn  of  The  error  on  their  part  was  natural :  the  later  history  of 
independent  Greece  was  conspicuously  a  history  of  Fede- 
ralism ;  and  it  was  easy  to  carry  back  the  political  ideas  of 
the  times  with  which  they  were  most  familiar  into  days  in 
which  those  ideas  were  most  certainly  unknown.  And 
indeed  there  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Amphiktyonic  body  had,  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  really  put 
on  something  more  like  the  outward  shape  of  a  true 
Federal  body  than  it  had  ever  worn  in  the  age  of 
Demosthenes.  From  the  later  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
the  error  naturally  spread  to  modem  scholara  In  days 
when  all  **  the  classics"  were  held  to  be  of  equal  value  and 
authority,  and  when  it  was  hardly  yet  discerned  that  all 
"the  classics"  were  not  contemporary  with  each  other, 
men  did  not  see  how  little  the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and 
Pausanias,  even  though  backed  by  an  incidental  allusion 
of  Cicero,  wxre  really  worth,  when  weighed  against  the 
emphatic  silence  of  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Poly- 
bios.  .  And  in  truth  modem  scholars,  writing  under  the 

I  iv.  25.  He  goes  on,  in  his  usual  style,  to  say  how  Serviua  Tnllius 
founded  the  Latin  League  in  imitation  of  the  Amphiktyons.  Now  the 
Latin  League,  though  probably  not  a  perfect  Federal  Government,  has  a 
fair  right  to  bo  classed  among  close  approaches  to  the  Federal  idea. 

*  ix.  3  (vol.  ii.  p.  278).  Strabo  speaks  of  the  League  as  consisting  of 
ir6\us,  Pausanias,  (x.  8,  2)  more  accurately  of  7^1^.  Strabo's  expressions, 
wfpl  rHv  Koivtav  ^v\€va6fjLtpop  and  HUas  tacu  trSKtai  wpds  iroAcis  cl(r£,  go 
far  beyond  the  facts  of  the  case. 

*  The  often  quoted  expression  of  Cicero,  "  Amphictyones,  id  est,  com- 
mune  GraecuB  Concilium  " — an  expression,  by  the  way,  which  in  a  certain 
sense,  is  quite  defensible — is  a  mere  obiter  dictum  (Do  Inv.  Rhet  ii.  28), 
and  may  or  may  not  express  Cicero's  deliberate  judgement.  From  Cicero's 
words,  Raleigh  doubtless  got  his  phrase,  "the  Council  of  the  Amphyctiones, 
or  the  Geuend  Estates  of  Greece."  Hist  of  the  World,  Part  L  Book  4, 
Cap.  i  §  4. 
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influence  of  political  and  historical  theories,  have  often  chap.  m. 
pressed  the  words  of  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  Cicero,  far 
beyond  anything  that  Strabo,  Pausanias,  or  Cicero  ever 
meant  The  writers  of  the  last  century  seem  to  have 
looked  upon  the  Amphiktyonic  League  as  a  real  political 
union  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  they  sometimes  highly 
extol  the  political  wisdom  of  the  authors  of  so  wise  a 
system.^  In  a  like  spirit,  the  accidental  and  fluctuating 
supremacy  of  a  single  Bretwalda  over  the  several  Old- 
English  kingdoms  was,  by  writers  of  the  same  age,  often 
supposed  to  be  the  deliberate  result  of  calculations  no  less 
far-searching  than  those  which  are  attributed  to  Amphi- 
ktydn  the  son  of  Deukalioa'*    The  true  nature  of  the  ^P|?T® 

of  Modem 

Amphiktyonic  League  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  first  clearly  Writers. 
set  forth  by  Sainte  Croix,  in  his,  for  the  time,  really 
valuable  work  on  old  Greek  Federalism.'  The  work  of 
Tittmann  on  the  Amphiktyonic  League^  is  somewhat 
retrograde  after  that  of  Sainte  Croix.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  in  the  works  of  our  own  great  countrymen,  in  the 
histories  of  Thirlwall  and  of  Grote,  no  traces  of  the  error 
can  be  discerned.  The  old  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Council  and  the  relations  of  the  Greek  states 
to  one  another  may  now  be  set  down  as  an  exploded 
mistake,"  a  mistake  arising  partly  from  ignorance  of  the 

1  Compare  the  first  two  Chapters  of  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix, 
Book  ix.  Ho  mentions  the  Amphiktyons  but  once,  but  he  clearly  has 
them  in  his  mind  throughout.  On  the  other  hand  see  the  strictures  on  the 
supposed  constitution  of  the  League  in  the  ''Federalist,'*  No.  xviii.  p.  91. 

'  Rapin  (Hist.  d'Ang.  i.  139)  gravely  discusses  the  Bretwaldadom  at 
some  length,  and  compares  the  Bretwalda  to  the  Dutch  Stadtholder. 

'  Des  Anciens  Gouvememens  Fed^ratifis.     Paris,  an  vii. 

*  Ueber  den  Bund  dor  Amphiktyonen.     Berlin,  1812. 

^  No  scholar  of  recent  times  has  attempted  to  revive  it,  except  Colonel 
Mure,  in  a  pamphlet  (National  Criticism  in  1858,  p.  22)  which  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar  probably  regretted  before  he  died.  It  is  no  disrespect 
to  Colonel  Mure,  whose  studies,  most  valuable  in  their  own  line,  did  not 
lie  in  a  strictly  historical  direction,  to  say  that  he  clearly  had  no  idea  what 
a  Federal  Government  really  is.    Some  of  the  particular  arguments  are 
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CHAP.  III.  truo  nature  of  Federal  Qoyemment,  partly  from  inability 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  degrees  of  authcmty  to 
be  allowed  to  different  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 


Tho 

Conucil  a 
Kc>ligit)U8, 
not  a 
Pulitical 
Body. 


The  Amphiktyouic  Council  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
was  in  no  wise  an  instance  of  Federal  Qoyemment^  even 
in  the  very  laxest  sense  of  tho  word.  It  was  not  a  political, 
but  a  religious  body.  If  it  had  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
General  Council  ^  of  Greece,  it  was  wholly  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  speak  of  General  Councils  in  Modem  Europa 


very  weak,  and  the  Colonel  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  how  far  the  silence 
of  Thucydides  outweighs  the  sjicech  of  a  thousand  Plutarchs  or  DionysiL 
He  n'fi'ra  us  to  the  description  of  the  Aniphiktyons  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  14) 
as  **{[mH  pnecipuum  fuit  rerum  omnium  judicium,  qu&  tempostate  Oiwd, 
conditis  |)er  Asiam  urbibus,  ore  maris  potiebantur>"  Undoubtedly  Tacitus, 
as  C-olouel  Mure  says,  is  ''an  author  not  accustomed  to  speak  at  random,'* 
but  his  obih-r  dictum  is  really  not  decisive  as  to  the  mythical  ages  of 
Gruorc.  Culoucl  Mure  goes  on  to  say  that  tho  Amphiktyons  erased  the 
boaHtful  inst^riptiou  of  Pausanios.  This  is  on  the  authority  of  an  oration 
attributed  to  Demosthenes,  but  generally  looked  on  as  spurious  (c.  Nessr. 
§  128),  while  Thucydidus  (i.  132)  makes  the  erasure  the  act  of  the  Lace- 
dHimonians  themselves.  That  Themistokl^s  (Pint.  Them.  20)  opposed  the 
proposal  to  deprive  the  medizing  Greeks  of  their  Amphiktyouic  franchise, 
is  vur}'  ]>rc>l)able,  but  it  does  not  go  tho  least  way  towards  diowing  that  the 
Amjihiktyons  were,  in  any  sense,  a  Federal  Government. 

1  iEitchiues  (Ktes.  §  58)  has  the  expressions  koipoS  trwtfytou  rwr  'LXkipmp 
and  afterwards  'EWrivucov  trwtBplov.  The  latter  phrase,  as  it  stands  in  the 
context,  referring  to  Philip*s  admission  to  the  Amphiktyonio  body,  cer- 
tainly ]»roves  nothing.  Nur  does  the  former,  which  is  quoted  by  Tittmanu, 
(]).  62)  prove  very  much.  Tittmann  also  quotes  the  Amphiktyouic  decree 
in  Demosthenes  (De  Cor.  §  198)  where  the  Amphiktyons  call  themselves 
r6  Koiv6v  r£v  'CAAt^vmk  (TvWSpioK.  Of  these  expressions  one  comes  from 
^^hiiies,  who  is  well  disposed  to  magnify  Amphiktyouic  rights,  and  whose 
language  is  never  imitated  by  Demosthen^,  who  so  profanely  talks  of  i|  49 
A€\^o7f  vKtd,  The  other  comes  from  tho  Amphiktyons  themselves,  who 
certainly  never  ha<l  more  occasion  to  magnify  their  office,  than  in  the 
decree  by  which  they  invited  Philip  into  Greece.  Yet  even  they  directly 
afterwards  (qualify  the  strong  expression  by  tho  words  o/  ''EAAiiycf  ol  furi- 
Xoi^cr  roO  ovptiplov  tSv  *Afji^iKTv6wt9¥.  All  those  expressions,  like  those 
of  Herodotus  to  be  presently  quoted,  hardly  amount  to  more  than  the 
name  'EXAijyor^oi,  as  applied  to  certain  officers,  not  of  a  Hellenic  Federa- 
tion, but  of  the  Athenian  Confederacy. 
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The  Amphiktyonic  Council  represented  Greece  as  an  chap.  hi. 
Ecclesiajstical  Synod  represented  Western  Christendom, 
not  as  a  SwissJ^t  or  an  American  Congress  represents 
the  Federation  of  which  it  is  Se^  common  legislature. 
Its  primary  business  was  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  the  ^^ 
temple  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi  And  the  Amphiktyonic  AmpM- 
Council  which  met  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylse  was  in  only  one  of 
truth  only  the  most  famous  of  several  bodies  of  the  same  several. 
kind.  An  Amphiktyonic,  or,  more  correctly,  an  Amphi- 
ktionic,^  body  was  an  Assembly  of  the  tribes  who  dwelt 
around  any  famous  temple  gathered  together  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  that  temple.  There  were  other  Amphiktyonic 
Assemblies  in  Greece,  amongst  which  that  of  the  isle  of 
Kalaureia^'  off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  was  a  body  of  some 
celebrity.  The  Amphiktyons  of  Delphi  obtained  greater 
importance  than  any  other  Amphiktyons  only  because  of 
the  greater  importance  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary,  and 
because  it  incidentally  happened  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Greek  nation  had  some  kind  of  representation 
among  them.  But  that  body  could  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  Greek  nation  which,  to 
postpone  other  objections  to  its  constitution,  found  no 
place  for  so  large  a  fraction  of  the  Hellenic  body  as  the 
Arkadians.  Still  the  Amphiktyons  of  Delphi  undoubtedly 
came  nearer  than  any  other  existing  body  to  the  character 
of  a  general  representation  of  all  Greece.     It  is  therefore  incidental 

°        ^  *^  Political 

easy  to  understand  how  the  religious  ftmctions  of  such  a  Functions 
body  might  incidentally  assume  a  political  character.  Thus  (Jq^^ 
the  old    Amphiktyonic   oath'  forbade  certain    extreme 

1  The  derivation  from  dix^uerlovn,  quoted  by  Pausanias  (x.  8,)  from 
Androti6n,  is  now  generally  received.  Indeed  the  spelling  AM^IKTIONES 
occurs  on  the  Amphiktyonic  coinage  at  Delphi. 

«  Strabo,  lib.  viil  c.  6  (voL  ii  p.  208).  ^Hf  9k  icai  'Afi^uervovia  ris  wtpl 
r6  Up6y  rovro,  kvrk  v6\9i»¥,  al  ijutruxw  rifs  Bvffias,  K,r.\,  This  gives  the 
original  idea  of  an  Amphiktyony. 

8  ^sch.  Fals.  Leg.  §  121. 
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CHAP.  iiT.  measures  of  hostility  against  any  city  sharing  in  the  com- 
mon Amphiktyonic  worship.  Here  wo  get  on  that  mixed 
ground  between  spiritual  and  temporal  things  on  which 
flcclesiastieal  Councils  hare  often  appeared  with  more 
honour  to  themselves  than  in  matters  more  strictly  within 
their  own  competence.  The  Amphiktyonic  Council  for^ 
bade  any  Amphiktyonic  city  to  be  razed  or  its  water  to  be 
cut  off,  with  as  good  an  intention,  and  with  about  as  much 
effect,  as  Christian  Synods  instituted  the  Truce  of  God, 
and  forbade  tournaments  ^  and  the  use  of  the  cross-bow. 
But,  more  than  this,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  the 
only  deliberative  body  in  which  members  firom  most  parts 
of  Greece  habitually  met  together.  On  the  few  occasions 
when  it  was  needed  that  Greece  should  speak  with  a 
common  voice,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  the  natural, 
indeed  the  only  possible,  mouth-piece  of  the  nation.  Once 
or  twice  then,  in  the  course  of  Grecian  history,  we  do  find 
the  Amphiktyonic  body  acting  with  real  dignity  in  the 
Instances  namo  of  United  Greece.  We  naturally  find  this  more 
phik^onic  distinctly  the  case  immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the 
action.  Persians,  when  a  common  Greek  national  feeling  existed 
for  the  moment  in  greater  strength  than  either  before  or 
afterwards.  Then  it  was  that  the  Amphiktyonic  Coimcil, 
evidently  acting  in  the  name  of  all  Greece,  set  a  price 
B.C.  479.  upon  the  head  of  the  Greek  who  had  betrayed  the 
defenders  of  Thermopyla)  to  the  Barbarians.*  But,  in 
setting  a  price  on  the  head  of  Ephialt^,  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council,  as  head  of  Greece,  hardly  did  more  than  was  done 
by  the  Athenian  Assembly,  if  not  as  the  head  of  Greece, 
yet  as  its  worthiest  representative,  when  it  proscribed 

^  As  at  the  Second  Lateran  Council.  Sec  Roger  of  Wendover,  ii.  400, 
Eng.  Hist.  Ed. 

s  Ucrod.  vii.  214  (so  213).  Ol  r&»  '£AXi$yo#ir  nvAoyopox  iwuci^ufyaf. 
Professor  Rawlinsou,  in  his  Translation  of  Herodotus,  strangely  strengthens 
the  words  of  the  historian  into  ''the  deputies  of  the  Oreeka,  the 
Pylagorse." 
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ArthmioB  of   2ieleia  for    bringing  barbaric  bribes    into  chap.  m. 
Hellas.^    Sometimes  again  we  find,  naturally  enough,  this  Ampbik- 
greatjnel^ouB^STOod,  like  religious  Synods  in  later  times,  c^^^es. 
preaching  Crusades  against  ungodly  and  sacrilegious  cities, 
against  yiolators  of  the  holy  ground  or  of  the  peaceful 
worshippers  of  Apollo.     And,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  pious  zeal  of   iEschin^s  against    the    Lokrians    of  b.o.  3I0. 
Amphissa,*  we  may  at  least  fairly  believe  that  the  first 
Sacred  War  under  Sol6n '  was  a  real  Crusade,  carried  on  b.c.  695. 
with  as  distinct  a  sense  of  religious  duty  as  ever  sent  forth 
(jodfrey  or  Saint  Lewis  or  our  own  glorious  Edward.     At  Tho 
other  times  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  just  like  other  becomes 
religious  Councils,  does  not  escape  the  danger  of  being  ^^cul^^ 
perverted  to  purely  temporal  purposes.     Nothing  is  easier  states. 
than  to  see  that  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  in  the  days  of 
Philip,  had  simk  into  a  mere  political  tool  in  the  hands 
first  of  Thebes,  then  of  Macedonia.*    And  in  all  cases,  No  inbe- 
whether  the  sentences  of  the  Council  were  just  or  unjust,  in  its 
whether  they  were  dictated  by  religious  faith  or  by  political  ^^^f*^- 

*  ^scb.  Etes.  §  259.     It  is  a  favourite  common-place  with  the  orators. 
"  ^sch.  Ktes.  §  118,  et  seqq.    Tbirlwall,  vi.  80. 

8  Plut.  SoL  11.  iEsch.  Ktes.  §  108.  In  later  times  (b.o.  281)  we  find 
a  Crusade  against  ^tolia  led  by  the  Spartan  King  Areus  (Justin,  xxiv.  1) 
on  tbe  same  ground  as  this  of  Soldn,  namely  tbe  sacrilegious  cultivation  of 
tbe  plain  of  Kirrba.  But  I  do  not  see  tbe  evidence  for  asserting,  as  is 
done  by  Droysen  (Hellenismus,  i.  645)  and  by  Mr.  P.  Smith  (Diet.  Biog. 
art.  Areus)  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  a  formal  Amphiktyonic  decree. 
Gf.  Tbirlwall,  viii.  53.  There  is  an  intermediate  Sacred  War  (b.o.  449. 
See  Thuc.  i.  112)  in  which  tho  Amphiktyons  are  not  spoken  of  at  all. 

*  There  seems  however  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  Amphiktyons 
took  upon  themselves  to  elect  Alexander  as  chief  of  Greece  against  Persia. 
The  statement  of  DiodOros  to  that  effect  (xvii.  4)  is,  I  suspect,  a  confusion, 
most  characteristic  of  Diod6ros,  with  Philip's  appointment  as  chief  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Crusades.  Both  Philip  and  Alexander  were  chosen,  so  far 
as  they  were  chosen  at  all,  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  Greeks  at 
Corinth  (Arrian,  i.  1.  Diod.  u.  s.).  Dioddros  is  however  ToTIowed  by  Mr. 
Whiston^iiT'the  Uictionary  of  Antiquities,  p.  81,  and  even  by  Mr.  Grote 
(xii.  15).  But  Droysen  seems  to  me  to  see  the  state  of  tho  case  much 
more  clearly.  '*  Aber  so  diirftig  war  diess  einzige  Analogon  einer  verfas-  .  k 
sungsmassigcn  Nationaleinigung  [the  Delphic  Amphiktyony]  dass  Philipp  ■  f 
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cuAP.  III.  BubsciTiency,  the  Amphiktyonic  body  had  no  constitutioiud 
means  at  its  command  for  canying  them  into  execution. 
The  Hpiritual  tribunal  had  no  temporal  power;  culprits 
had  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm,  and  the  secular 
arm  had  to  be  looked  for  wherever  it  might  be  found.  If 
no  pious  city  like  Thebes,  no  pious  prince  like  Philip, 
undertook  to  act  as  the  minister  and  champion  of  the 
Council,  an  Amphiktyonic  judgement  had  no  more  in- 
herent force  than  the  judgement  of  a  modem  Ecclesiastical 
Synod  Sparta,  the  most  devout  worshipper  of  Apollo^ 
took  no  heed  to  the  Amphiktyonic  fine  which  Theban 

B.r.  371.    influence  procured  as  the  punishment  of  the  treacherous 

B.(\  882.  seizure  of  the  Kadmcia  by  Phoibidas.^  So  did  Philomdlos 
and  bis  successors  in  Ph6kis  resist  both  anathemas  and 
armies,  till  the  clear  eye  and  strong  hand  of  Philip  saw 
and  grasped  his  opportunity  at  once  to  avenge  Apollo 
and  to  make  his  kingdom  Greek  and  himself  the  leader  of 
Greece.     Otherwise  a  bull  from  Delphi  or  Thermopylse 

U.C.  357-  could  have  done  as  little  to  stay  the  march  of  Onomarchos 
as  bulls  from  the  Vatican,  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  the 
French  invader,  could  do  in  our  own  day  to  stay  the  march 
of  the  first  chosen  King  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  in  no  sense 
a  Federal  Government,  its  importance  in  a  History  of 

Indirect     Federal  Government  is  of  a  high  order.     The  n(^tive 

import-  ,  , 

aiico  of  thb  bearings  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body  can  hardly  be 
overrated.     Nothing  proves  so  completely  how  dear  to  the 

Helbst  (lie  neiic  B'orm  eincs  Bundes  in  Korinth  versncht  hatte,  die  Nation 
(Kler  die  niielisten  Kreiso  dcrscjllicn  zu  einigen."  Ucllenismua,  ii  608. 
Droysen*8  strong  Macedonian  bias  must  however  })e  guarded  against,  just 
like  the  strong  anti-Macedonian  bias  of  Mr.  Grot4). 

*  On  thi-s  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote,  x.  275,  et  soqq.  It  marks  the 
progress  of  vagueness  and  misconception  that  Diodoros,  in  recording  the 
Theban  accusation  of  Sparta  (xvi.  23,  29),  merely  uses  the  words  ^f  'Afi^i- 
KTvovaSf  iv  ^Afi^mervSirtf  which  in  Justin  (viii.  1)  have  grown  into  "com- 
mune Gnecia;  concilium  " — the  phrase  of  Cicero  without  his  explanation. 
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Greek  mind  was  the  system  of  distinct  and  independent  chap.  m.    / 
cities;  nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  little  the  minds  of  in  the 
early  Greek  statesmen  turned  towards  a  Federal  Union  of  p^eiS^-^ 
the  whole  or  of  any  large  portion  of  Greece;   nothing ^"^ 
therefore  shows  more  clearly  how  great  was  the  work 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  Greek  statesmen  of  a  later 
age.     If  the  thought  of  a  Federal  Union  of  Greece  had  ( 
ever  occurred,  if  the  need  of  such  an  Union  had  ever  I 
been  felt,  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  afforded  materials  * 
out  of  which  it  might  readily  have  been  developed.     As 
we  find  the  ancien^^commonwealths  coming  to  the  very 
edge  of  a  representative  system,   and  yet  never  reaUy 
establishing  one,  so  we  here  find  Greece  coming  to  the  Close 
very  edge  of  a  Federal^^stem,  and  yet  never  crossing  oFthe 
the  limit     A  body  of  Greeks,  including  members  from  ^  p^JJfera*!^ 
nearly  all  parts  of  Greece,  habitually  met  to  debate  on  System. 
matters  interesting  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,   and  to 
put  forth  decrees  which,  within  their  proper  sphere,  the 
whole   Greek  nation  respected.      The  wonder   is    that,  o 
with  such  a  body  existing,  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Unions]  ♦ 
never  presented  itself;    that  no    one   ever   thought  of 
investing  the  Amphiktyonic  body  with  much  more  ex- 
tensive powers  to  be  exercised  for  the  common  good  of. 
Greece.     No  more  speaking  witness  can  be  found  to  the, Why  it 
love  of  town-autonomy  inherent  in  the  Greek  mind  than  mito  a  real 
the  fact  that  no  such  developement  of  the  Amphiktyonic  jp^on. 
body  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  thought  of.     Perhaps, 
besides  the  love  of  town-autonomy,  the  constitution  of  the 
Council,  so  eminently  unfair  as  a  representation  of  his- 
torical Greece,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  its  proper  functions  were  always  kept  within  such 
narrow  limits.     But  one  difficulty  which  modem  parallels 
may  perhaps  suggest  would  not  have  occurred  in  this 
hypothetical  transformation  of  the  Delphic  Amphiktyony 
into  a  real  federal  Diet  of  Greece.     The  Amphiktyonic 

K  2 
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CHAP.  III.  Council  undoubtedly  answers  in  its  fonctionB  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Synods  of  modern  times  ;  but  to  have  made 
the  Amphiktyonic  Council  the  sovereign  Assembly  of 
Greece  would  have  been  quite  a  different  process  from 
investing  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  with  the  imme- 
diate sovereignty  of  England  or  an  (Ecimienical  Council 
of  the  Church  with  the  Federal  sovereignty  of  Europe. 
We  must  always  remember  that  in  the  ancient  world  the 
distinction  of  Clergy  and  Laity  did  not  exist  There 
were  spiritual  offices  and  there  were  temporal  oflloes^  but 
The  there  was  no  distinct  spiritual  order  of  men.     The  Amphi- 

an  rS©-   ttyons  were  a  religious  body,  but  they  were  not  a  clerical 
siastic-^,    body.     Tlic  Council,  after  the  manner  of  Greek  Councils^ 

hut  not  a  "^ 

Clerical  had  a  larger  Assembly  attached  to  it^  and  this  Assembly 
^'  was  of  the  most  popular,  not  to  say  the  most  tumultuous^ 
kind,  consisting  indiscriminately  of  all  Greeks  who  might 
happen  to  be  at  Delphi  to  sacrifice  or  to  consult  tiie 
Oracle.^  But  even  the  members  of  the  Council  itself,  the 
Hieromn^mones  and  the  Pylagoroi,  possessed  no  perma- 
nent spiritual  character.  They  appeared  at  Delphi  and  at 
Pylsa  as  the  servants  of  Apollo  ;  elsewhere  they  appeared 
as  statesmen,  soldiers,  or  private  citizens.  They  were 
therefore  just  as  competent  or  incompetent  as  any  other 
body  of  Greeks  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
general  affairs  of  Greece.  Their  immediate  functions  as 
Amphiktyons  were  not  secular  but  religious;  but  those 
occasional  functions  in  no  way  implied  that  their  holders 
were  personally  or  permanently  isolated  from  common 
temporal  affairs. 

Sneciai  But  bcsidcs  the  general  indisposition  of  the  Greek  mind 

Objections  ,  .         •  i»  i  •     t    .1  .1 

to  t)ie  ^  permanent  union  of  any  kind,  there  were  some  special 
me^nt^oTa  ^^^^^  ^%  ^'^  Amphiktyonic  Council  was  never  developed 
Federal      into  a  Federal  Union.     It  is  true  that  deputies  ftom  most 

System  _ 

out  of  the  parts  of  Greece  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  and 

Council.  1    »    1.   ir^      •  ,«^ 

^  iEseh.  Ktes.  §  124. 
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of  discussing  questions,  often  perhaps  trifling  in  tliem-  cbap.  hi. 
selves,  but  still  questions  in  which  the  whole  of  Greece 
was  interested.     Here  was  indeed  the  raw  material  for 
constructing  a  Federal  Union,  had  any  Greek  felt  the  want 
of  one.     But  the  constitution  of  the  Council  was  such  that, 
before  it  could  have  been  safely  invested  with  the  smallest 
political  power,  the  most  sweeping  of  Reform  Bills  would 
have  been  needed  for  its  reconstruction.     Its  composition 
was  of  a  kind  which  made  it  a  most  unfair  representation 
of  historical  Greece.     Historical  Greece  was,  above  all 
things,  a  system  of  Cities.     The  Amphiktyonic  Union  was  its  cou- 
an  Union  not  of  Cities  but  of  Tribes.     This  alone,  asunsuitedto 
Mr.  Grote  remarks,*  shows  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  Greece. 
institution.     Any  League  which  had  arisen,  we  might 
almost  say  fix)m  the  time  of  Homer  onwards,  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  a  League  of  Cities.     Any  institution 
which  had  arisen  since  the  time  of  the  Dorian  Migration 
could  hardly  fail  in  some  way  to  represent  the  results  of 
that  great  event     But  though  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Council  is  given  with  some  slight  variations'*  by  difierent 
authors,  all  agree  in  making  the  constituent  members  of 
the  Union  Tribes  and  not  Cities.     The  representatives  of  A  Union  -^ 
the  Ionic  and  Doric  races  sat  and  voted  as  single  mem-  not  of       ( 
bers,  side  by  side  with  the  representatives  of  petty  peoples  ^i*^®^-      J  * 
like  the  Magn^sians  and  Phthiotic  Achaians.     When  the 
Council  was  first  founded,   Dorians  and    lonians  were 
doubtless  mere  tribes  of  Northern  Greece,  of  no  more 
account  than  their  fellows,  and  the  prodigious  develope- 
ment  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  races  in  alFter  times  made  no 
difference  in  its  constitutioa     How  the  vote  of  each  race 

*  Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  826,  7. 

s  The  several  lists  are  discussed  at  some  length  by  Tittmann  (p.  85), 
whose  conclusions  are  followed  by  Mr.  Orote  (iL  825).  They  differ  chiefly 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  insignificant  tribes  of  Northern  Greece.  The 
omission  by  Pausanias  of  the  Boeotians,  a  people  so  specially  mentioned 
by  iEschines  (Fals.  Leg.  §  122)  must  be  an  error. 
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riiAP.  III.  waH  determined  is  an  obscure  point  of  Greek  archsBology^ 
which  hardly  bears  on  our  inunediate  subject  What  is 
important  for  our  present  point  of  view  is  that  Sparta  and 
Athens,  as  such,  were  not  members  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
body.  They  were  simply  portions  respectively  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  aggregates,  and  they  had  legally  no  more  weight 
than  the  smallest  Doric  or  Ionic  city.'  The  wish  of  the 
whole  Doric  race,  the  wish  of  the  whole  Ionic  race,  nay, 
the  common  wish,  if  we  can  conceive  such  a  thing,  of 
Sparta  and  Athens  and  their  respective  followings  of 
Unfair  dis-  Allies,  might  be  at  any  moment  set  aside  by  ihe  votes  of 
of  thJ*'*^  three  or  four  petty  tribes,  some  of  which  were  not  even 
Votes.  independent  political  communities.  PerrhaibianSy  MagnS- 
siaus,  Phthidtic  Achaians,  had  ceased  to  be  independent 
states  before  the  beginning  of  the  historical  days  of  Greece. 
Tliey  had  sunk  into  mere  subjects  of  the  Thessalians,  and 
their  deputies  in  the  Council  must  have  voted  as  their 
Thcssalian  masters  bade  them.  Viewed  as  a  political 
representation  of  historic  Greece,  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council  was  something  even  more  anomalous  than  was  the 
British  Parliament  in  its  unreformed  state,  when  viewed 
'as  a  representation  of  the  British  people.  The  presence 
of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum,  the  absence  of  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  the  two  votes  of  Liverpool  and  the  four  votes 
of  East  and  West  Looe,  all  had  their  perfect  precedents 
I  in  the  constitution  of  the  venerable  body  which  met  at 
:  Delphi  and  Thcrmopylse.  Or  rather  the  defects  of  tlie 
Amphiktyonic  system  must  have  been  practically  by  far 
the  greater  of  the  two.  English  rotten  boroughs  have  at 
least  often  been  the  means  of  introducing  into  Parliament 

*  Cf.  Grotc,  XL.  8.  Strabo  (ix.  8,  vol.  ii.  p.  279,  Taucbnitz)  says  that 
Akrisios  settled  tho  vote  of  each  city,  ^r^^y  itc^crp  9ovihu,  tf  f»kp  mtt 
aCHfVf  rp  8f  /ic0*  Mpas,  ^  fierd  irAci^vMr.  We  shall  presently  come  to 
roasons  for  thiiikiug  that  tliis  system  of  ContrUnUory  Boroughs  belonged 
only  to  tht;  latest  ftimi  of  the  institution. 

«  iEsch.  Fals.  Log.  §  122. 


Analogy 
of  tho 
11^  nn;- 
fonncd 
r*arlirt- 
nient. 
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some  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  but  it  could  only  chap.  hi. 
have  been  the  deputies  of  these  little  insignificant  tribes 
who  gained  for  the  whole  body  the  contemptuous  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  D6mosthen6s.^  But  in  a  purely  religious 
Assembly  these  incongruities  were  probably  not  found  so 
intolerable  as  they  assuredly  would  have  been  found  in  an 
Assembly  exercising  real  political  power.  The  very  ano-  incon- 
malies  were  consecrated  by  the  traditional  reverence  of  Kssfeitin 
centuries.  The  very  points  in  the  constitution  of  the  b^^!^°"^ 
C!ouncil  which  made  it  so  unfit  for  political  action,  made 
it  only  more  venerable  when  looked  at  as  a  holy  represen- 
tative of  past  ages.  What  if  certain  tribes  had  sunk  from 
independence  to  bondage  ?  Statesmen  might  indeed,  in 
their  earthly  policy,  regard  such  merely  political  changes, 
but  misfortune,  without  guilt,  could  not  degrade  any 
fiEtithful  worshipper  of  Apollo  in  the  presence  of  his  patron 
God  The  zeal  and  piety  of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  not 
more  fervent,  doubtless  they  were  far  less  fervent,  than 
the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  little  communities  around  the 
Temple,  whose  whole  importance  was  derived  from  their 
share  in  its  management  The  God  of  Delphi  was  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  he  looked  with  equal  favour  on  the 
devotion  of  the  weakest  and  of  the  most  powerful  wor- 
shipper. A  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
would  probably  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  mass 
of  Greeks  as  a  heinous  sacrilege.  But,  while  such  a 
constitution  existed,  the  Council  was  unfit  for  political 
power,  and,  whenever  it  did  meddle  with  political  matters. 


1  Bern.  Cor.  §  190.  *Ayd/>wiroi/f  dirtCpovs  "hiywy  ica2  t6  pAWov  oO  irpoopa- 
fi4yovs,  Tois  ttpofjanHf^ovas.  Or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  Hieronmemones 
were  an  inferior  body  to  the  Pylagoroi  ?  As  uEschin^  was  one  of  the 
latter,  we  may  infer  that  the  greater  members  of  the  Amphiktyony  sent 
deputies,  in  that  capacity  at  least,  who  would  not  deserve  the  description. 
But  in  any  case,  the  m^ority  of  both  orders  would  come  from  the  petty 
tribes,  and  would  doubtless  be  what  Demosthenes  describes. 
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c'liAP  in.  its  interference  was  inrariably  mischievona     Any  power 

which  could  command  the  votes  of  the  little  tribes  about 

Mount  Oita  could  procure  whatever  decisions  it  chose  in 

the  Amphiktyonic    body.      Philip,   the  commcm  foe  of 

Greece,  was  welcomed  by  the  Amphiktyons  as  a  deliverer, 

B.C.  352.     a  true  servant  of  Apollo,  a  pious  Crusader  against  the 

Aiiiphik^    usurping  and  sacril^ous  Phdkian.     It  is  not  improbable 

cimmpion-  ^^^^^  many  of  the  smaUer  Greek  cities  may  really  have 

iniii-*^^       shared,  from  shortsighted  political  motives,  in  this  ill-timed 

goodwill  to  the  Macedonian.     But  this  only  shows  the 

more  clearly  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  Council  to  act  ia 

I  any  way  as  a  political  mouth-piece  of  Greece.     When 

Demosthenes  had  united  Thebes  and  Athens  in  one  common 

cause,  the  union  of  those  two  great  cities  did  not  command 

a  single  integral  vote  in  the  Amphiktyonic  Council 

It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that,  long  after  the 
Council  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  whatever, 
many  of  the  defects  in  its  constitution  should  have  been 
reformed.  Pausanias'  describes  the  Council  as  it  stood  in 
his  time,  when,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  the  debates 
of  the  Amphiktyons  must  have  been  of  considerably  less 
moment  than  the  debates  of  an  English  Convocation. 
Reforms     Some  at  least  of  the  changes  which  he  mentions  he  attri- 

under  .^^ 

Aii^niHtus.  butes  to  the  legislative  mind  of  Augustus  Caesar.  The 
A.i)  H~~  Council,  in  this  its  later  form,  became  at  last,  in  a  great 
degree,  a  representation  of  Cities,  when  Greece  had  no 
more  independent  Cities  to  represent.  An  attempt  too  was 
made,  after  the  happy  precedent  set  by  the.wiafiLjcfinfeAe- 
ration  of  Lykia,^  to  do  what  in  modem  political  language 
is  called  apportioning  members  to  population.  In  the  old 
state  of  tilings  the  Dolopians,  Magn6sians,  Ainians,  and 
Phthiotic  Achaians  had  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the 

*  Fxlinhurgh  Review^  vol.  cv.  p.  819  (April,  1857).  •  x.  8,  5. 

3  The  Lykian  League  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Council     Now  they  lost  their  separate  Amphiktyonic  chap.  m. 
being;   the  Dolopians  indeed  had  ceased  to  exist  alto- 
gether;^ the  other  tribes  were  made  what  we  may  call 
ContrUmtory  Borotighs  to  Thessaly.     The  votes  thus 
saved  were  divided  among  several  new  and  several  restored 
members.     The  Ph6kians  had,  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  b.c.  846. 
War,  lost  their  Amphiktyonic  votes,  which  were  transferred 
to  Macedonia^  as  the  due  reward  of  Philip's  Crusade  in 
the  cause  of  Apollo.     In  the  new  constitution  Augustus 
found  room  both  for  Ph6kians  and  Macedonians,  as  well 
as  for  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  new  city  of  Nikopolis. 
Delphi,  Athens,  Euboia,  now  appear  as  substantive  mem-  Now  ar- 
bers.    The  two  Lokrian  votes  were  divided  between  the  two  of  votes 
divisions  of  the  Lokrian  nation.     The  Dorian  votes,  in  like  councU. 
sort,  were  divided  between  the  original  Dorians  of  the 
North  and  the  Dorians  of  Peloponn^sos,  that  is  to  say 
those  of  Corinth,  Sikydn,  Argos,  and  Megara ;  for  Sparta, 
which  shared  in  the  exclusion  of  Ph6kis,  does  not  seem  to 
have  shared  in  its  restoratioa    The  whole  number  of  votes 
was  raised  to  thirty,  and,  instead  of  each  constituency,  as 
before,  possessing  two  votes,  the  votes  were  now  distri- 
buted among  the  members  of  the  League  in  various 
proportions  ranging  from  one  to  six."    Three  of  the  mem-  I 

1  Pans.  a.  s.     Oi)  7^  (fri  ^y  AoXS/wttv  yivos, 
«  The  whole  scheme  is  as  follows  : — 

Nikopolis 0  votes. 

Macedonia 0    — 

Thessaly  (with  Malians,  Ainians,  Magnesians, 

and  Phthidtic  Achaians 6    — 

BcBotia 2    — 

PhOkis 2    — 

Delphi 2    — 

Northern  Ddris 

Ozolian  Lokrians 

Epiknemidian  Lokrians 

Euboia 

Argos,  Sikydn,  Corinth,  and  Megaia     .    .    . 

Athens 

30 
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cuAp.  III.  i  bcre,  NikopoliA,  Athene,  and  Delphi,  were  stngle  cities, 
j  and  thcAC,  it  b  expressly  said,^  sent  representatiTes  to 
every  meeting.  The  other  eonstitueneies  were  still  not 
cities  but  races ;  their  Amphiktyonic  representatiTes  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  several  cities  of  the  race  in  torn.  Thus 
I  the  vote  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  would  be  given  in 
successive  years  by  a  CorinthiiEin,  a  SIkydnian,  a  M^arian, 
and  an  Argive,*  while  every  meeting  contained  <Mie  member 
for  Athens,  two  for  Delphi,  and  six  for  Nikopolis.  Most 
of  the  cities  in  short  were  in  the  same  position  as  Uie 


counties_o£  Nairn  and  Cromarty  before  the  Reform  Bill, 
when  they  sent  a  member  between  them  who  was  elected 
in  alternate  Parliaments  by  Nairn  and  by  Cromarty.  This 
account  of  Pausanias  is  well  worth  studying,  as  setting 
before  us  a  very  curious  piece  of  amateur  constitution- 
making.  Had  the  Amphiktyonic  body  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  still  retained  any  practical  functions  to  discharge, 
its  constitution,  as  settled  by  the  Imperial  reformer,  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  unhappily  put  together.  The  Council 
was  not  indeed  a  representation  of  the  whole  of  Greece, 
but  neither  had  it  ever  been  so  in  earlier  times.  It  still 
gave  an  undue  advantage  to  the  North  over  the  South ; 
but  something  might  be  said  for  this  in  the  case  of  a 

1  Pans.  U.S.  Al  fiiv  Si)  wSKfis  *A$rivcu  koI  AcX^l  ico2  1}  Kuc6to}us,  aSrcu 
fity  hiiro<rrl\Xov<Ti  avvthptiffovras  is  dfupiicrvovlay  voffoy'  dv6  S^  UBimv  rSw 
KartiKtyfUyav  dKdarjf  iroXci  dvA  fUpoi  is  *Aixj^iK7^ya5  icol  ty  XP^'^v  «'cpi^8y 
(TvyreKfly  icrriv. 

'It  would  seoni  that  disputes  sometimes  arose  among  the  contributory 
cities  about  their  Amphiktyonic  right*.  At  least  in  an  inscription  in 
liocckli's  Collection,  No.  1121  (vol.  i.  p.  678),  a  certain  Archenoos  of 
Argos  is  praised  for  having,  among  his  other  good  deeds,  recovered  the 
Amphiktyonic  rights  of  his  native  city — fivrh  rh  iMotrScai  vdr^y  rh  hlKcuow 
riis  *Afji^iKTvovtlas  rp  warpl^i.  Another  inscription  (1124)  commemorates 
an  Argeian  Amphiktyon  named  Titus  Statilius  Timokrat^  the  son  of 
I^mprios — a  curious  illustration  of  ** Greece  under  the  Romans;"  Titus 
l)eing  doubtless  an  Argeian  who  had  obtained  Roman  citizenship.  Another 
liybrid  of  the  same  sort,  Caius  Curtius  Proklos,  is  commemorated,  in  another 
inscription  (No.  1058,  vol.  i.  p.  559)  as  a  Mcgarian  Amphiktyon. 
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confederacy  founded  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  Northern  chap.  m. 
temple.  We  must  also  remember  how  completely  Athens 
and  Sparta  had  fallen  from  the  position  which  they  held  in 
the  days  with  which  most  of  us  are  almost  exclusively 
familiar.  The  weakest  points  of  the  Augustan  charter  are  ( 
the  enormous  number  of  votes  given  to  the  new  city  of 
Nikopolis  and  the  very  scanty  amount  of  representatives 
allowed  to  the  Dorians  of  Peloponn^sos.  Still,  after  all 
allowances,  the  new  constitution  of  the  Council  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  one.  But 
possibly  it  was  only  because  of  the  utter  nullity  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  body  that  any  such  constitution  was  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  founder  of  the  Empire  could  well  allow  so 
harmless  a  safety-valve  to  carry  off  the  last  feeble  ebulli- 
tions of  Hellenic  freedom.  While  the  firm  grasp  of  Roman 
Governors  was  pressed  tight  upon  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia and  Achaia^  their  inhabitants  might  safely  be 
permitted  to  play  either  at  Town-Autonomy  or  at  Federal 
Government  beneath  the  sacred  shadow  of  the  Delphian 
Temple. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  observed  that  the  Amphi-  Approach 
ktyonic  Council,  both  in  its  earlier  and  its  later  forms,  sentatwe 
makes  a  far  nearer  approach  to  the  forms  of  Representative  ^°^g 
Government  than  anything  which   we  find  elsewhere  in  CouncO. 
ancient  Greece,  whether  in  the  constitutions  of  Federations 
or  in  those  of  single  cities.     In  every  Greek  Government^ 
as  we  cannot  too  constantly  bear  in  mind,  every  qualified 
citizen  was  entitled  to  take  his  personal  share  and  did  not 
delegate  his  rights  to  another.     No  Greek  city,  no  Greek 
Federation,  presents  an  example  of  a  real  Representative 
Assembly.     But  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  is  strictly  a 
Representative  body;  in  discussing  its  nature,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  introducing    the    language  which  we 
familiarly  employ  in  speaking  of  modem  Representative 
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oHAP.  III.  bodies.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that,  after  all,  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  Council  was  merely  a  Senate,  and  that^  in  conformity 
with  universal  Greet  precedent,  there  was  an  Amphiktyonic 
Popular  Assembly,  in  which  every  worshipper  of  Apollo 
.^-^ad  a  right  to  appear.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  Council  filled  a  much  more  exalted  position  in 
relation  to  the  Amphiktyonic  Assembly  than  the  Athenian 
Senate,  for  instance,  did  in  relation  to  the  Atheman 
Assembly.  In  the  Amphiktyonic  Constitution  it  is  the 
Council  which  is  really  the  important  body,  and  the- Council 
is  certainly  representative.  But  a  really  representative 
Senate  would  be  just  as  great  an  anomaly  in  an  ordinary 
Greek  constitution  as  a  representative  Assembly.  The  real 
reason  why  we  find  representative  forms  in  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic body,  while  we  do  not  fiq^  them  in  ordinary  Greek 
Governments,  is  that  the  Amphiktyonic  body  was  in  no 

The  sense  a  Government  at  all.  The  Amphiktyonic  Council  was 

Council  ^         '^ 

not  a         not  exactly  a  Diplomatic  Congress,  but  it  was  much  more 

mentTbut  ^®  *  Diplomatic  Congress  than  it  was  like  the  governing 

Unr*^n    w  :^^®"^^^^  ^^  ^"y  commonwealth,  kingdom,  or  Federation. 

for  a         The  Pylagoroi  and  Hieromn^mones  were  not  exactly  Am- 

purpose.     bassadors,  but  they  were  much  more  like  Ambassadors 

than  they  were  like  Members  of  a  British  Parliament  or 

even  an  American  Congress.     The  business  of  the  Council 

was  not  to  govern  or  to  legislate,  either  for  a  single  state 

.  or  for  a  League  of  states  ;7ts  duty  was  simply  to  jnanage 

/  a  single  class  of  affairs,  in  which  a  number  of  independent 

I  commonwealths  were  alike  interested,  but  which  did  not 

I  come  within  the  individual  competence  of  any  one  of  their 

number.     It  is  manifest  that  this  could  only  be  done  by 

deputies  from  the  several  states  interested,  that  is  by  repre- 

.     sentatives.    The  nearest  approach  to  the  Amphiktyonic 

!    Council  in  modem  times  would  be  if  the  College  of  Car- 

j    dinals  were  to  consist  of  members  chosen  by  the  several 

Roman  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  and  America.    Such  a^ 
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body  would  be  entrusted  with  busineBS  In  which  every  chap.  m. 

Roman  Catholic  country  is  interested,  but  it  would  not 

form  a  Federal  or  even  necessarily  a  local  Grovemment. 

The  Amphiktyons  were   the  guardians  of   the  Delphic 

Temple,  but  they  no  more  formed  a  local  Government  for 

the  city  of  Delphi  than  they  formed  a  Federal  Government 

for  the  whole  of  Greece.    The  Council  was  representative,  The  Am- 

just  because  it  was  not  a  Government,  though  again  we  ^y  wm*° 

may,  if  we  please,  wonder  that  the  employment  of  repre-  representa- 

sentative  forms  in  the  Council  did  not  suggest  the  employ-  cause  it 

i__  WTBS  noli  ft 

ment  of   representative   forms    in    the   Federal,   if   not  Govern- 
in  the  City,  Governments  of  Greece.     In  like  manner  it  °^®^*' 
would  be  a  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  whether, 
from  a  similar  set  of  causes,  representative  forms,  or  a 
close  approach  to  them,  did  not  exist  in  Ecclesiastical 
Synods  much  earlier  than  they  did  in  Secular  Parliaments, 
and  whether  the  founders  of  the  representative  system  in 
modem  Europe  may  not,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
have  had  ideas  suggested  to  them  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Church. 

It  belongs  rather  to  a  historian  of  Greece  than  to  a 
historian  of  Federal  Government  to  run  through  the 
whole  evidence  whicBT^o^^  conspicuously  shows  the  poli- 
tical nullity  of  the  Amphiktyonic  body  during  the  best 
days  of  Greece.  This  has  been  amply  done,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  earlier  work  of  Sainte  Croix,  both  by 
Bishop    Thirlwall  and   Mr.   Grote.      The  Amphiktyonic  Political 

Council  is  of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  Thucydides,  ^^^H!*^ 

'  •      '*• — '^Tr^^r*--^-'*^  of  the 

it  is  of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  Xenophon,  it  is  Coiincil 

of  no  moment  in  the  world  of  Polybios.     Its  short  and  greater 
mischievous  importance  belongs  wholly  to  the  days  of  Grecian 
jji^mosthenfis  and  Philip.     Thucydides  never  once  men-  History. 
tions  it,  though  he  has  often  occasion  to  mention  the 
Delphian  Temple,  to  record  stipulations  for  its  management, 
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and  at  least  one  war  for  its  possession/  It  is  clear  that, 
in  his  time,  the  Council  so  &r  from  holding  any  Federal 
authority  over  the  general  affairs  of  Greece,  was  not  even 
independent  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  religious  duty. 
And  if  we  find  it  playing  an  important  part  in  the  days  of 
Demosthenes  and  Philip,  the  difference  is  simply  because 
Sparta  and  Athens,  in  the  previous  century,  had  not 
thought  worthy  of  any  notice  at  all,  while  now  first  Thebes 
and  then  Philip  found  that  even  the  Shadow  at  Delphi 
was  capable  of  being  made  useful  as  a  political  tooL  The 
Polities  of^Aiistotle  contain  no  mention  of  it.  Polybios 
speaks  of  it  twice,'  neither  time  in  a  way  implying  jiny 
sort  of  Federalgower.  The  mistake  of  looking  at  the 
Ampliiktyonic  body  as  a  Federal  union  of  Greece  arose 
only  in  times  when  freedoni  in  all  its  forms,  Federal  or 
otherwise,  had  utterly  passed  away  from  the  soil  of  Greece. 
Yet  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  is  an  institution  of  no  small 
importance  in  a  general  history  of  Federal  Government 
What  it  was  and  what  it  was  not,,  shows  more  speakingly 
than  anything  else  how  utterly  alien  to  the  Greek  mind,  in 
the  days  before  Macedonian  domination,  was  anything  like 

*  Tho  Sacred  War  in  B.o.  449.     Thuc.  i.  112.     See  above,  p.  12». 

*  The  first  time  (iv.  25)  the  Amphiktyons  are  simply  mentioned  in  their 
proj»cr  character  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic  Temple.  In  this  duty  they 
had  been  interfered  with  by  tlifl  iEtolians,  and  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  the 
other  allied  powers,  agree  to  effect  their  restoration.  The  second  passage 
(xl.  6)  is  veiy  curious  indeed  ;  it  seems  to  set  the  Amphiktyons  before  us, 
not  as  a  political,  but  as  a  literary  body,  a  view  which  certainly  did  not 
occur  to  Demosthenes.  Aulus  Postumius  wrote  a  book  in  Greek,  and 
asked  to  bo  excused  if,  being  a  foreigner,  he  matle  mistakes  in  language. 
Cato  tells  him  that  if  tho  Amphiktyonic  Council  had  set  him  to  write  in 
Greek  {tt  i^kv  ydp  avr^  rO  ray  *AfMfnKTv6vo}y  avyiJipioy  ovy4rcerrt  ypd^tgy 
i<rToplay)j  his  excuse  would  have  been  a  good  one  ;  but  as  nobody  obliged 
him  to  write  in  Greek  or  to  write  at  all,  he  had  no  excuse  if  he  wrote 
badly.  This  story  is  also  told  by  Plutarch,  Cato  Maj.  12.  It  reminds 
one  of  Jeffrey's  criticism  on  Byron  :  "If  any  suit  could  be  brought  against 
Lord  Byron,  for  tlio  pur^mso  of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a  certain 
quantity  of  poetry,"  &c.     Edin.  Rev.  Jan.  1808. 
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a  Federal  Union  of  the  whole  nation  or  even  the  most  chap.  in. 
remote  approach  to  it^ 

^  On  this  subject  of  the  Amphiktyonid  Council,  the  eighteenth  number 
of  tho  "  Federalist  '*  should  by  all  means  ])C  read.  It  is  clear  that  the  authors, 
Madison  and  Hamilton,  had  not  the  least  notion  of  the  tnie  nature  of  tho 
institution,  but  it  is  most  curious  to  sec  the  strong  political  sagacity  of  tho 
authors  struggling  with  their  utter  ignorance  of  facts.  They  were  y»oliti»*ians 
enough  to  see  the  utter  political  nullity  of  the  Council  in  Grecian  history ; 
they  were  not  scholars  enough  to  see  that  it  never  really  ])reten<le<l  to  any 
character  from  which  anything  but  political  nullity  could  be  exiMJcted. 
Some  of  tho  particular  comments  and  illustrations  are  most  ingenious.  I 
shall  have  again  to  refer  to  this  curious  paper  when  I  come  to  speak  of  tho 
remarks  of  the  same  writers  on  the  Federal  constitution  of  Achaia. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  also  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  Council.  He  compares  (i.  266)  the  position  of  Philip  as 
executor  of  the  Amphiktyonic  decrees  with  tho  preponderance  of  the 
Province  of  Holland  in  the  Dutch  Confederation.  Philij)'s  position  was 
really  a  great  deal  more  like  that  of  his  French  namesake  when  he  under- 
took, by  commission  fix)m  Pope  Innocent,  to  wTcst  the  Kingdom  of 
England  from  the  sacrilegious  John.  Tocqueville 's  Fnglish  translator 
does  not  point  out  tho  error. 

Still  more  recently  an  example  of  tho  same  sort  of  union  of  political 
shrewdness  with  utter  lack  of  historical  knowledge  is  to  bo  found  in 
Mr.  Sponce's  work  on  the  American  Union,  a  book  not  indeed  to  be 
compared  with  the  writings  of  Hamilton  or  Tocqueville,  but  abounding  in 
keen  observation  of  facts  and  in  sound  inferences  from  those  facts.  But 
Mr.  Spcnce's  remarks  on  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  and  the  Achaian 
League  (p.  7,  8)  are  merely  Hamilton  served  up  again.  Of  iEtolia,  Lykia, 
and  even  Switzerland,  he  seems  never  to  have  heard.  Mr.  SiK-ncte  too  is 
without  Hamilton's  excuse  ;  if  he  could  not  read  Polybios,  he  might  at 
least  have  read  Thirlwall. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  MINOR  CONFEDERATIOKB  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

§  1.  0/  the  Northern  Leafpies.    Phokis,  Akarnania, 

Ej)eiroSy  Thessaly. 

CHAP.  TV.  I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  the  greatest  and  most 
civilized  states  of  Greece  were  precisely  those  which  clave 
most  strenuously  to  the  principle  of  distinct  town-auto- 
An  ap-  noniy.  Tlie  approaches  to  Federal  Government  which  we 
Federal  find  iu  the  earlier  histor}'  of  Greece  appear  only  among  the 
ment^ot  '^^orc  backward  portiims  of  the  nation ;  and,  as  we  know 
uncommou  \yyy\^  YiiiXa  of  the  details  of  their  several  constitutions,  we 

among  the  ^ 

nuler  por-  can  derive  from  them  comparatively  little  knowledge  bear- 
the  Greek  i^g  <>"  ^^^r  general  subject.  In  fact  some  sort  of  apj)roach 
nation.  ^  ^  Federal  Union  must  have  been  rather  common  than 
otherwise  in  those  parts  of  Greece  in  which  the  city-system 
was  never  fully  developed.^  In  a  considerable  portion  of 
Greece  the  cities  seem  to  have  been  of  comparatively 
little  consequence ;  particular  cities  and  their  citizens  are 
sehlom  mentioned ;  we  far  more  commonly  hear  of  the 
district  and  its  inhabitants  as  a  collective  whole.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Lokrians,  the 
Korthem  Dorians^  and,  so  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  havo 

1  **  The  system  of  federation  existed  ovcrj'where  in  the  early  state  of 
society,  and  Achaia  was  ripe  for  its  renewal  at  a  later  period,  because  no 
one  town  hud  so  outgrown  the  others  as  to  aspire  to  become  the  capital  of 
the  whole  country. "    Arnold's  Life,  i.  278. 
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had  any  political  existence  at  all,  with  those  other  little  chap.  iv. 
tribes  of  which  we  scarcely  hear  except  as  returning  so 
disproportionate  a  share  of  members  to  the  Amphiktyonic 
Council  The  whole  tribe  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  some 
sort  of  political  unity  ;  yet  they  certainly  were  not  monar- 
chies, and  we  do  not  hear  of  the  domination  of  any  single 
city.  There  must  have  been  a  common  power  of  some 
kind,  and  yet  it  would  be  hardest  of  all  to  believe  that 
whole  tribes  formed  indivisible  republics,  and  that  the 
villages  or  small  towns  whose  inhabitants  made  up  the 
tribe  had  no  separate  political  existence  at  alL  Some 
rude  form  of  Federalism  can  hardly  fail  to  have  existed 
among  them.  Among  other  tribes,  as  the  Ph6kians  and 
Akamanians,  we  have  distinct  evidence  that  some  sort  of 
Federal  Union  really  did  exist  But  of  the  details  of  their 
constitutions  we  know  nothing ;  we  have  at  best  only  a  few 
scraps  belonging  to  later  times,  when  the  examples  of 
Achaia  and  iEtolia  had  given  such  an  impulse  to  the 
Federal  principle  everywhere.     Of  the  Phdkian  League  The 

PiTOK  r  A  V 

nearly  all  our  knowledge  *  comes  from  an  incidental  men-  league' 
tion  of  Pausanias,  who  describes  the  building,  the  Ph6- 
kikon,  where  the  Federal  body  used  to  assemble.*  But 
the  traveller  is  much  more  anxious  to  describe  the  pillars 
and  statues  which  adorned  the  place  of  meeting  than  to 
give  us  any  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  League 
itself.  We  gather  however  from  his  account  that  the  Phd- 
kikon  did  not  stand  in  any  town ;  possibly  the  Phdkians 

^  In  tills  cliapter  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  constitution  and  the 
earlier  history  of  the  several  Minor  Leagues.  Their  history  during  the 
great  Federal  period  of  Greece  I  reserve,  like  that  of  the  Achaian  League 
itself,  for  my  more  strictly  historical  chapters. 

*  Pans.  X.  5,  1.  *Es  8i  n^v  M  AcX^y  tM€iay  ivaurrpl^aani  iK  AavX(8os, 
icol  UvTi  M  r6  vp6<rv,  itrruf  oUtoHdimiM  ip  iLpurr%p^  rijs  6Bov  KaKo^ixMyop 
^MKikhyf  4s  S  inr6  iKdffrris  w6\fots  ffvruuriy  ol  4«#iccif.  Cfl  Drumann,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Yerfalls  der  Griechifichen  Staaten,  p.  486. 

There  is  a  pleasing  simplicity  in  the  notion  of  suddenly  coming  upon 
the  seat  of  a  Federal  Government  by  the  roadside. 

L 
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CHAT.  IV.  may  have  taken  warning  by  the  example  of  their  Boeotian 
neighbours.     We  also  gather  that  these  meetings  at  the 
Phdkikon,  like  so  many  other  old  Greek  institutions,  pre- 
served their  nominal  existence  down  even  to  the  days  of 
Pausanias.     As  to  the  date  of  the  Phdkian  Union,  when 
Rc.  346.    we  remember  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Phdkian  towns 
after  the  Sacred  War,  it  is  clear  that  the  League  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias  must  have  been  an  institution  of  a  later  age 
Rc.  196.    than  the  time  of  Pjiilip.     Indeed  as  all  Phdkis  was,  for  a 
B.C.  146.    short  time,  incorporated  with  iEtolia,  and  as  all  Greek 
Leagues  were  for  a  while  dissolved  by  the  BomanSy^  the 
mimic  League  of  Pausanias'  times  must  have  been  actually 
established  since  the  days  of  Mummius.     But  it  would 
probably  reproduce  the  forms  of  the  constitution  as  they 
Probably    stood  in  the  great  Federal  period  of  Greece.     And  this 
of  an        League  again,  like  the  Achaian  League  itself,  was  probably 
Ltja^e,     ^^^'y  ^  revival  of  an  older  union,  so  that  what  Pausanias  saw 
may  well  have  been  the  shadow  of  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  before  the  ascendency  of  PhUomSlos.    The  Ph6- 
kians  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  substantive  whole;*  we 
hear  of  embassies'  being  sent,  and  business  in  general 
being  transacted,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Phdkian  body. 
B.C.  369-   Philom(ilo8  and  his  successors  were  chiefs,   tyrants,   or 

346 

whatever  we  choose  to  call  them,  not  of  this  or  that  city, 
but  of  the  whole  Phdkian  people.*  Yet  the  Phdkians  had 
numerous  cities,  as  more  than  twenty  were  destroyed  after 
the  Sacred  War.  It  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  some 
sort  of  Federal  Union  hjid  always  existed  in  Ph6kis,  and, 
as  we  hear  of  no  dominant  or  presiding  City,  the  Phdkian 

*  Soe  bolow,  at  the  end  of  the  next  section. 

'  Dcni.  Fals.  Log.  92.     6  irjfios  6  rv¥  ^wxdwy. 

>  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1,  1.     Ol  *wkus  4irg4<r$€voy  cis  rijy  AoKtBaifAoytu 

«  Dio(l.  xvi.  23.  'O  *iXiSfiri\os,  fiiyiffroy  tx^^  ^^  ^^''^  ^wiccvcrcv  (i|£i«j^i«, 
8t€X^X^  "^ols  6fiof0y4<n.  lb.  24.  r£y  8c  ^taK4wy  4\ofA4ytty  adr6y  [^iAj/ii|Aor] 
trrparrrYdy  aOroKpdropa,  Cf.  Thirlwall,  v.  333.  Tittmaiin,  Staatsverfaasaiigen, 
1».  709. 
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League  was  probably  a  better  deyised  political  machine  cuap.  iy. 
than  the  &r  more  famous  League  of  Bocotia. 

Of  the  Akamanian  League,  formed  by  one  of  the  least  TheAxAR- 
importanty  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  estimable*  l^qoi. 
peoples  in  Greece,  we  know  a  little  more  than  of  that  of 
Ph6kis,  but  still  our  knowledge  is  only  fragmentaiy.     The 
boundaries  of  Akamania  fluctuated,  but  we  alwajrs  find  the 
people  spoken  of  as  a  political  whole.     We  pick  up  a  few 
details  fix)m  Thucydides,  Xenophdn,  Polybios,  and  Livy, 
and  we  know  that  Aristotle  treated  of  the  Akamanian  con- 
stitution in  that  great  political  collection,  the  loss  of  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  losses  which  the  historical 
student  has  to  moura    The  single  fragment  however  which 
has  been  preserved  *  unhappily  contains  no  political  infor- 
mation.    We  gather  from  the  incidental  notices  in  Thucy-  Earlier 
dides  that^  in  his  time,  Akamania^  or  at  least  the  great    ^  ^^' 
mass  of  the  Akamanian  towns,  already  formed  a  Federal 
body  of  some  kind.      The  Akamanians   are  constantly 
spoken  of  as  acting  with  one  will,  and  forming  one  political 
whole.     Yet  their  union,  just  as  we  shall  find  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Achaian  Union,  did  not  always  exclude  revolu- 
tions and  changes  of  policy  in  particular  towns.    Thus,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  city  of  Astakos  b.c.  481- 

429 

was  governed  by  a  Tyrant  whom  the  Athenians  expelled 
and  the  Corinthians  restored;^  and  the  city  of  Oiniadai 
was  hostile  to  Athens,  while  the  rest  of  Akamania  was 
firm  in  the  Athenian  alliance.*    But  these  instances  were 

^  Pol.  iv.  80.  *AWd  fAOi  HoKoOcuf  ol  yriiirioi  r&¥  Avhp&v  ico2  Koivf  ico2  iccrr* 
id^oy  oJd^orc  ircpi  irX^iovos  oC$lp  woiuoBai  roS  ico^icovrot*  ix€p  'Axapyayts 
iy  roh  vXfUrroit  Ktupois  o{l9tv6s  r&»  'EXXifi'wy  ^rrov  t^laKoprcu  9iar€- 
r7ifniK6r9s,  K.r.k,  The  Akamanians  mnst  hare  improved  since  the  days  of 
Thucydides,  who  describes  the  Akamanians,  along  with  the  iEtolians  and 
Ozolian  Lokrians,  as  retaining  the  old  barbarous  habits  of  robbery  and 
going  always  armed.     Thuc.  L  5. 

»  Arist.  Pol.  p.  297,  ed.  Oxon,  1837. 

»  Thuc  ii.  80,  83.  *  lb.  102. 
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.  clearly  iDterrnpriuas  of  an  ertablished  Federal  older  of 
thinir<.  Thaujdided  speaks,  by  implicadoa  at  least,  of  the 
Ak^inuinian  League  as  an  insticutiun  of  old  standing  in  his 
time.  Tlie  Akanianian»  had.  in  early  tiine&  occupied  the 
hill  of  Olpai  ai*  a  place  for  judicial  proceedings  common  to 
the  whole  natioa'  Thus  the  Supreme  Conit  of  the  Akai^ 
nanian  Union  held  its  sittings,  not  in  a  town,  bat  in  a 
mountain  fortress.  Bat  in  Thucydides'  own  time  Stratos 
had  attained  its  position  as  the  greatest  city  of  Ahamania,* 
and  prulfably  the  Federal  Assembhes  were  already  held 
there.*  In  tlie  days  of  Agesilaoa*  we  find  Stntoa  still 
more  distinctly  marked  as  the  place  of  Federal  meeting. 
But  in  after  times  Akamania  was  exposed  to  the  inroads  ol 
the  aggressive  Jltolians,  who  so  far  betrayed  the  cause  of 
Greek   freedom   as  to  join  with   Alexander  the  son   of 

.  Pyrrhos  in  an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Alrarmtnii^n  Con- 
fcdenicy.'  Stratos  at  length  became  a  permanent  JEU^an 
posRCHsion,  and,  in  the  bter  days  of  AkwfnwTijnn  freedtHn, 
Lcukas  appears  to  hare  taken  its  place  aa  the  ordinaij 
Hcat  of  the  Federal  Government^*  till  Leukas  too  was 
lost  after  the  Tliird  Maee<loniun  War.  At  the  same  time^ 
meetings  were  at  least  occasionally  held  at  other  places, 
as  I'olybios'  records  one  held  in  the  atj  of  Thoution 
or  TliyrioD  before  the  separation  of  Leukas  from  the 
League. 
Of  the  constitution  of  the  League  we  know  but  little 

'  Time.  iii.  105.  'OAiraj,  tiTxm  Iwi  Kifmu  Ux«pi'  "H'  *i  SaXiair^,  t  mrt 
'Ajcoprnrci  tuX'Bdtiiroi  KOiv^  Sucoimrfirft  ixpSrro,     See  Tittmatm,  p.  729. 

*  Tliuc.  iL  80.  'A^rolimil  Ti  ill  ZTparin,  wi^ut  firflffrtiy  T^r  'Amp- 
rarlat,  M^{*i»-rti,  tl  ra^r  Ki^ir,  ^tmi  ir  ffpim  tA  bJut  *pal- 
X-p*""- 

)  tk'u  Diet.  Anc.  Geo);,  art.  Acsmania. 

<  Xru.  He]],  iv.  «,  i.     niii^ai  it  trpariv  vph  ri  nauir  rmr  'hKafrirur. 

•  Vol  ii.  «. 

'  I.iv.  iiiiii.  17.  Leutajo  h»c  sunt  Uecreta.  Id  caput  Aearauiue 
vnit,  i»xiua  iu  coiioiliuin  omncs  |>[ii>uti  convenicLant.     So  nxvi  11. 
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Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  Federal  body/  and  pro-  chap.  iv. 
bably,  just  as  in  the  Achaian  League,  it  would  have  been  Constitu- 
held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  Federal  tie  if  any  single  city  had  League. 
entered  on  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  powers.  As 
in  Achaia  too,  there  stood  at  the  head  of  the  League 
a  General  with  high  authority.*  We  know  not  whether 
this  was  an  ancient  Akamanian  institution,  or  whether  it 
were  introduced  in  later  times  in  imitation  of  the  Achaian 
or  iEtolian  system.  What  little  more  we  know  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  is  derived  from  an  inscription 
found  at  Aktion,'  the  subject  of  which  is  the  honours  con- 
ferred by  the  Akamanian  body  on  two  Romans  named  Pub- 
lius  and  Lucius  Acilius.  This  inscription  incidentally  tells 
us  of  the  existence  of  a  Senate  and  Assembly,*  according  to 
the  common  Greek  model,  of  a  Priest  of  the  Aktian  Apollo, 
who  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  Federal  magistrate, 
of  a  Secretary  of  State,*  and  of  three  other  magistrates' 
whose  functions  are  not  explained.  The  General  is  not 
mentioned.  Possibly  the  office  may  have  been  abolished 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  or  it  may  have  been  usual  to 
date  the  years,  not  by  the  Generals,  but  by  the  Priests  of 
Apollo.  So,  at  Athens,  years  were  reckoned  not  by  the 
effective  magistracy  of  the  Ten  Generals,  but  by  the  almost 
honorary  magistracy  of  the  Archon.  The  existence  of 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  the  whole  Akamanian  nation 
shows  that  there  was  unity  enough  to  admit  of  a  Federal 
coinage,  though  coins  of  particular  cities  also  occur. 


1  PoL  ix.  82.  Topeey^ySfjitBa  fihp  dw6  rov  kowov  r&v  *hMapv^iamv  (iirc- 
araXiUvoi  irp6s  i^fiSis, 

■  Pol.  V.  6.  JncfK  Ifx*"'  'ApurrS^cufTOs  I  ffrpceniyds  iray8t}/biei  rods  *Aicaf>- 
vai'af.  Liv.  xxxvi  11.  Clytum  pFsetorem,  penes  quern  tunc  summa 
potestas  erat. 

'  Rose,  Inscriptt  Gnecc.  p.  282. 

^  iio^t  rq.  /3o^Af  Ko2  r^  kom^  rwy  *AicapK^wr. 

'  M  yp<^ifi6rtos  Tf  /SoiJXf  Tlpolrou. 

'  A  itpoiufA^p  and  two  wnirpoiufi^ww^s. 
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CHAP.  IV.      There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  Ph6kian 

and  Akamanian  constitutions  were  &irly  entitled  to  the 

name  of  Federal  Governments  in  the  stricter  sense.     The 

difficulty  is  to  decide  how  far  the  strict  Federal  form 

really  dated  from  an  early  period,  and  how  far  it  was 

introduced  in  after-times  in  imitation  of  the  great  Adiaian 

I'lie  model     We  may  be  also  pretty  certain  that  sometMng 

Lkauue.    similar  was  the  constitution  of  Epeiros  in  those  later  times 

when  the  old  half-barbarian  Molossian  Eongdom  had  taken 

its  place  as  a  Greek  Republic.     As  eariy  aB  the  Pelopon- 

B.(\  429.    nesian  War  the  Chaonians  and  Thespr6tians  had  adopted 

F^riy  Re-  republican  fonns.*    The  Cliaonians  were  in  a  state  of 

de\4iupc-   political  developemcnt  of  wliich  both  Greece  and  Italy 

rhium/a     afford  examples  in  the  course  of   the  transition  from 

and  Thes-  monarchy  to  democracy.     Two  annual  magistrates^  whose 

title   is  unknown,   were  chosen  out  of  a  single  ruling 

family. '    So  at  Athens  the  Archons  were  for  a  long  time 

chosen  exclusively  out  of  the  old  royal  house.     So,  if  we 

believe  tlie  conjectures  of  Niebuhr,  the  Tarquinii '  at  one 

time  and  the  Fabii^  at  another  had  a  rights  legal  or 

prescriptive,  to  have  one  of  the  Roman  Consuls  chosen 

(\>iistitu-    from  among  them.     Tlic  Molossians,  on  the  other  hand. 

Monarchy  ^^^e  govemed  by  Kings,  but  they  were  Kings  of  heroic 

losais^        Greek  blooil,  and  constitutional  monarchy  must  have  made 

some   advances  among  them.     The  hereditary  principle 

D.C.  429.    was  so  firmly  established  that  a  Regent  could  be  trusted 

to  act  for  a  minor  King.'^     On    the  other  hand,   the 

^  Aristotle  (Pol.  307)  found  the  constitution  of  Epeiros,  or  at  any  rate  of 
ThesprOtis,  worthy  of  u  place  in  liis  great  coUection,  no  small  honoor  for 
a  half  barbarian  stat^i. 

^  Time.  ii.  80.  Xdoyes  8i  x^^'o<  dfiaaiXevrotf  iv  iyovmo  it^  fmo-Zy 
irpoirrafflq,  ix  roO  dpxncov  yhovs  ^tSrvoi  Ka\  fiuedyvp'  iarpttrt^oifro  5^  /tcn^ 
Xu6ywv  Koi  &€(nrpwrol  d&aaiKtvroi,  The  naiiie  PhGtyos  in  these  regions 
reniin<la  one  of  the  Souliot  hero  Photos  Tzabellas. 

»  Nicbuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.  509,  Eng.  Tr.  *  lb.  ii.  179  et  soqq. 

*  Thuc.  ii.  80.  MoKoatrobs  «i  ^e  icoi  'Artyrwas  2afiiSkt»9os  Mrpawos 
wv  Qapvvov  rod  fiaciKtus  vcuSds  6vro5. 
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MoloBsian  King  met  his  people  in  their  National  Assembly  chap.  iv. 
at  Passar6n,  where  the  King  swore  to  govern  according  to 
the  Law,  and  the  People  swore  to  preserve  his  Kingdom  to 
him  according  to  the  Law.^    The  temporary  greatness  of 
the  Molossian  Kingdom  under  Alexander  and  Pyrrhos  is  ^^'^  ^^o- 
matter   of   general    history.      Our    immediate    business 
is  with  the  republican  government  which  succeeded  on 
the  bloody  extinction    of   royalty  and    the   royal  line.  ?-J°-  289- 
Epeiros  now  became  a  Republic ;   of  the  details  of  its 
constitution  we  know  nothing,  but  its  form  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  Federal.*     The  Epeirots  formed  one  Federal 
political  body ;  Polybios  always  speaks  of  them,  like  the  in^Ipeiros. 
Achaians  and   Akamanians,   as  one  people  acting  with 
one   will     Decrees  are   passed,   Ambassadors   are  sent 
and  received,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Epeirot  people^ 
and   Epeiros    had.    like  Akamania»    a   federal   coinage 
bearing  the  common  name  of  the  whole  nation.     Epeiros 
was,  undoubtedly  in  all  its  dealings  with  other  nations^ 
one  Republic.     But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  Republic^ 
unless  it  assumed   the  Federal  form,   could  have  em- 
braced so  laige  a   country,  one  which   included   many 
cities,'  and  several  tribes  which  in  earlier  days  had  been 
quite  distinct     The  Federal  form  too  was  then  in  its 
fiill  prevalence  among  the  Grecian  states,  and  was  that 
which  a  newly  founded  Republic  would  most  naturally 
adopt  ^    Of  the  Epeirot  magistrates  we  find  no  distinct 

^  Pint.  Pyrrb.  5.  Elfi^curay  ol  fieunXus  ir  Uaertrt^)titfi,  X^pUf  'r^'  BfoAor* 
rihos,  *Ap*l»  Alt  O^avr^s  dpKVfAor*7¥  ro^  'HxcipflSror  Kfd  6pKi{^tuf,  tsdrol 
fi^if  Ap^euf  Kord  ro^s  if6fiovs,  liccfrovt  5^  n)y  $affik*icaf  5ui^vA^(cir  irard  rv^ 
rSfuws, 

*  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  iv.  181)  calls  it  a  *'  loose  federacy  of 
republics. "  I  see  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Federal  tie  was 
looser  in  Epeiros  than  in  other  contemporaiy  Leagues. 

*  Seventy  were  destroyed  by  L.  ^milins  Paullus,  B.o.  168.  Liv. 
xlv.  84. 

*  See  Schom,  Geachichte  Griechenlands,  p.  87,  and,  more  at  large, 
Droysen's  Hellenismus,  u,  432,  3.    Cf.  Tittmann,  730  et  leqq. 
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CHAP.  IV.  mention  in  Polybios ;  one  passage  in  Liyy  ^  implies  the 
B.C.  204.  existence  of  three  Generals,  and  it  has  been  ingeniously 
suggested '^  that  they  represented  the  three  tribes  of 
Molossians,  Chaonians,  and  Thesprotians.  But  another 
B.C.  198.  passage  in  the  same  author'  seems  to  imply  a  single 
General,  and  a  subordinate  Commander  of  Cavalry.  Pos- 
sibly between  the  two  transactions  referred  to,  a  constitur 
tional  change  may  have  taken  place  in  Epeiros,  similar  to 
one  which  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  consider  in  the 
Achaian  League,  and  one  chief  magistrate  may  have  been 
substituted  for  three. 

Phdkis,  Akamania,  and  Epeiros  may  thus  be  set  down 

as  having  enjoyed  real  Federal  Governments.     Thessaly, 

No  real      on  the  other  hand,  though  a  loose  connexion  sometimes 

in  TnEs-    ©listed  among  its  several  cities,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 

*^^^Y.         having  at  any  time  attained  to  the  true  Federal  system. 

Tliere  may  have  been  some  feeble  approaches  to  it  in 

earlier  times,^  and  after  the  battle  of  Kynoskephalai,  an 

imitation  of  the  Achaian  constitution  seems  to  have  been 

set  up  under  Roman  auspices.'^    But,  throughout  the  time 

of  Greek  independence,  Thessaly  was  but  seldom  united 

as  one  political  whole,  and  whenever  it  was  so  united,  it 

was  always  merely  through  common  subjection  to  a  single 

Position     man.     The  Tagos  of  Thessaly  was  not  a  King,  because  his 

and  Power     _  f        ,.  .  , 

of  the       omce  was  not  hereditary  or  even  permanent ;  neither  was 
TagoT  ^*"  ^^  exactly  a  Tyrant,  because  his  office  had  some  sort  of 

1  Liv.  xxix.  12.  Phoeuice  urbs  est  Epiri ;  ibi  prius  collocutus  Rex 
[Philipjms]  cum  Acropo  et  Daixla  et  Philippo  Epirotamm  Pwetoribus, 
postoa  cum  P.  Scmpronio  congreditur.  Affuit  colloquio  ct  Amynander 
Athamanum  Rex  ot  Magistratus  alii  Epirotamm  et  Acamanum. 

These  magistrates  conclude  a  peace,  so  they  probably  were  Pleni- 
potentiaries from  the  Assembly. 

■  See  Droysen  and  Schorn,  u.s. 

'  Liv.  xxxii.  10.     Pausanias  Pnietor  ot  Alexander  Magister  Equitum. 

*  Niebuhr,  Kleino  Schriften,  i.  248.     Tittmann,  718  et  scqq. 

*  lb.  Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii.  361. 
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legal  sanction/  But  he  came  much  nearer  to  the  character  chap.  iv. 
either  of  a  King  or  of  a  Tyrant  than  to  that  of  a  Federal 
President  like  the  General  of  the  Achaians.     The  Tagos, 
a  citizen  of  one  Thessalian  city,  exercised  over  all  Thessaly 
a  supremacy  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  kingship,^  a 
supremacy  to  which  other  cities  submitted  with  reluctance," 
and  to  which  they  were  sometimes  constrained  to  yield  by 
force  of  arms.*    Nor  do  we  hear  of  anything  like  a  Federal 
Council  or  of  any  other  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
Ti^os,  when  he  was  once  appointed.     Jason  of  Pherai  acts  Monarchy 
throughout  like  a  King,  and  his  will  seems  at  least  as  un- 
controlled as  that  of  his  brother  sovereign  beyond  the  Kam- 
bounian  hills.*    Even  Jasdn  seems  to  have  been  looked  b.o.  872-0. 
upon  as  a  Tyrant  ;•  possibly,  like  the  Athenian  D^mos,  he 
himself  did  not  refuse  the  name.'    Certain  it  is  that,  after  Undis- 
Jason's  death,  the  oflSce  of  Tagos  became,  under  his  sue-  Tvrannv 
cessors  Polyphron  and  Alexander,  a  Tyranny  of  the  worst  cessors.^ 
kind.*    In  the  next  century,  whatever  may  have  been  the  J-^-  ^^^~ 
nominal  form  of  the  constitution,  Thessaly  was  practically 
a  dependency  of  Macedonia."  The  country  indeed  retained 
nominal  independence  enough  to  enter  into  treaty-engage- 

^  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1,  18.  Tax^  8^  ^  ^idawv  *fxo\oyovix4yws  rayds  rvv 
9%irfraK£if  KoOtum^Kti.  lb.  yi.  4,  28.  M^yas  fi^v  ^v  koX  8tA  rd  r^  v6iuf 
S^cadKuy  rceyds  KoBttrrdyaL 

•  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Sch.  u.s.  Die  Wiirde  des  Tagos,  welcho  Jason  iiber- 
tragen  ward,  war  eine  konigliche.  Cf.  Herod,  v.  63,  where  we  find  a 
jSiuriXci^;  of  Thessaly,  meaning  doubtless  the  Tagos. 

'  See  the  whole  speech  of  Polydamas,  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1. 

*  lb.  vi.  1,  5.  *  lb.  vi.  1,  18  ;  4.  29,  80. 
'  When  Jasdn  was  murdered,  the  assassins  were  received  with  honour  in 

various  Greek  cities,  on  which  Xenoph6n  (vi.   4,  82)  adds  f  ical  ^\op 
iydytro  Zri  ItrxopHs  I8ffi<ray  ol^'EXKuvts  tvirbp  u^  nSfHun^os  yivoiro. 

7  Arist.  Pol.  iii.  4,  9.  *I^»y  1^  ituvriv,  tr^  fiij  rvfuunfoif  tis  odx  iirtirrd' 
fiwos  IBitSnis  ttvcu, 

^  Xen.  HeU.  vi  4,  84.    *0  8*  aZ  UoKdppwf . . .  Kcn-wictvdircn-o  rijif  rceytiw 
rvfKurvCHi  6iiolay,     lb.  85.  'Evcl  V  aArht  fAX^IovSpos]  irop4Xa3c  n)y  dpxh^ 
XoXcirds  fikv  OcTToXois  roybt  kyiwrro,  «.r.A.     On  the  tyranny  of  Alexander, 
see  Plut.  Pel.  26  et  seqq. 

'  Pol.  ix.  28.     ^(Atinros  .  .  .  oU  it.6ifO¥  tw^  ^irl  9p4Kini  w6\€«»if  iyiytro 
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mcnts,  and  to  be  enumerated  in  lists  of  allies  alongside  of 
Achaia  and  of  Macedonia  itself^  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
will  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  was  practically  undisputed, 
and  also  tliat  in  Thessaly,  as  elsewhere,  their  influence  was 
maintained  by  the  worst  of  means,  by  fostering  disunion 
and  disorder  of  every  kind.*  We  know  that  elsewhere  an 
efficient  Federal  system  was  the  thing  which  they  most 
sedulously  discouraged,  and  no  system  of  the  kind  is 
likely  to  have  existed  during  the  time  of  their  supremacy. 
Flamininus  was  a  lawgiver  of  a  better  sort ;  he  doubtless 
sincerely  desired  to  give  both  Thessaly  and  all  parts  of 
Greece  as  much  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  the 
dominant  interests  of  Rome.  His  constitution  at  least 
set  free  the  smaller  Thessalian  towns  from  their  previous 
bondage  to  the  great  cities,'  but  the  internal  constitutions 
of  the  towns  were,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  a  Roman, 
fixed  by  him  on  an  oligarchic  basis.*  But  even  a  freer  and 
better  system,  if  dictated  by  a  foreign  deliverer,  could  be 
of  little  value  then  and  of  little  interest  now.  There  is  no 
sign  of  anything  like  real  native  Federalism  in  Thessaly, 
and  tlicrefore  any  minute  examination  of  Thessalian 
political  antiquities  would  be  alien  to  our  subject 


§  2.    Of  the  Boeotian  League. 

The  political  history  of  BoBotia  is  of  far  more  importance 
than  that  of  Thessaly ;  it  is,  indeed,  in  an  indirect  way. 


Kvpios,  d\\d  Kcd  &€rra\ods  i)^*  aih6y  inoii^ffaro  UtA  rbv  ^fio¥.  This  seems 
aceiirati'ly  to  distin^ish  between  the  cities  of  Chalkidik^  directly  incor- 
])orated  with  Macedonia,  and  those  of  Thessaly,  merely  brought  under  an 
ovei"^hclming  Macedonian  influence. 

^  T'ol.  iv.  9.  'H  y€y €tn^fjJifi  cvft^iax^a  .  . .  *Ax<uoiSf  'HircifMJra<t,  ^wKwat, 
MaKtZ6a'i,  BourroTst  'Axapyauri,  BtrraXois. 

»  Liv.  xxxiv.  61.  8  Niebulir,  Kl.  Sch.  L  248,  9. 

*  See  ThirlwaU,  viii.  361. 
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one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  political  histoiy  chap.  iy. 
of  Greece.  The  Boeotian  League  was  undoubtedly  a  very  ill  History 
arranged  political  contriyance ;  but  its  history  gives  us,  if  b<eotian 
only  by  way  of  warning,  some  of  the  lessons  which  are  most  ^^®^^  '* 
needful  in  a  general  survey  of  Federal  Government     The  its  Wam- 
fate  of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy  is  a  constant  conmientary  "^ ' 
on  the  dangers  which  may  arise  to  a  Federal  State  from 
the  influence  of  an  overwhelming  capitaL    A  great  capital, 
even  in  a  eonsolidated  state,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  be  a 
great  evil ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  capital  among  a 
League  of  republics  is  more  perilous  stilL    A  single  great  Dangers 
city,  standing  out  prominently  above  all  the  others,  is  wh^^M 
always  likely  to  destroy  the  true  Federal  equality,  and,  in-  ^^^^^ 
stead  of  remaining  a  single  equal  member,  to  become  first  the  State. 
President,  and  then  the  Tyrant,  of  the  League.    Of  course 
a  Federation  neither  can  nor  ought,  any  more  than  other 
form  of  government,  to  check  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  any  of  its  cities ;  but  it  is  highly  desirable  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  secure  the  League  against  a  dispropor- 
tionate influence  on  the  part  of  any  single  member.     A 
Federal  State  will  do  well  to  fix  its  Seat  of  Government 
anywhere  rather  than  in  its  greatest  city.     If  a  Federal 
State  has  a  capital,  the  same  dangers  at  once  arise  which 
even  in  a  consolidated  state  arise  from  the  influence  of  one 
preponderating  city.     But  in  a  Federal  State  they  are 
likely  to  assume  a  yet  worse  form.     In  a  monarchy  the 
capital  has,  after  all,  no  different  legal  position  from  that  of 
another  town ;  it  is  invested  with  no  portion  of  sovereignty, 
nor  is  it  commonly  in  the  habit  of  legal  political  action. 
But  in  a  Federal  body,  the  capital  is  already  a  sovereign 
commonwealth,  capable  of,  and  accustomed  to,  distinct 
political  action  within  its  own  sphere ;  it  is  therefore  far 
more  likely  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  weaker  members 
than  can  be  done  in  a  monarchy  or  an  indivisible  republic. 
Most  of   the  wisest  Confederations    have  avoided  this 
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cHAi'.  IV.  danger,  by  having  no  capital  at  all,  none  at  least  in  the 
Most  Con-  same  sense  in  which  Paris  or  even  Ijondon  is  a  capitaL 
tioiiThavc  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"  Akarnanian  Federal  Meetings  held  on  an 
avoided  cntrenclicd  hill-top,  and  Phokian  Federal  Meetings  in  a 
dominant  tcniple  by  the  wayside.  The  Achaian  Congress,  in  the 
best  days  of  the  League,  met  in  the  insignificant  town  of 
Aigion,  and  afterwards  in  the  several  cities  in  turn.  In  the 
Dutcli  Republic  the  enormous  influence  of  Amsterdam 
was  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  arrangement  by 
which  both  the  Provincial  States  of  Holland  and  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  were  held,  not  at 
Amsterdam,  but  at  the  Hague.  So  either  a  wise  providence 
or  a  most  liappy  accident  has  fixed  the  Seat  of  Government 
of  the  American  Union  in  a  city  which  is  simply  the  Seat 
of  Government,  and  nothing  else.  One  cannot  avoid  a 
vague  feeling  of  possible  danger,  if  the  gigantic  city  of 
New  York  were  the  permanent  dwelling-place  of  the 
Federal  President  and  Congress.  Happily  New  York, 
like  Amsterdam,  is  not  only  not  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  even  the  capital  of  the  State  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  So  in  Switzerland,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment till  lately  held  its  sittings  in  three  towns,  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  Luzem,  in  turn.  It  is  a  grave  question 
whether  it  was  a  wise  arrangement  which  has  fixed  the 
Seat  of  Government  permanently  at  Bern.  Bern  indeed 
is  not  the  greatest  city  of  Switzerland,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  whicli  combines  an  amount  of  population  and  a  geo- 
graphical position  which  could  allow  it  to  aspire  to  the 
rank  of  a  capitaL  After  these  real  Confederations,  it 
seems  almost  ludicrous  to  speak  of  the  body  which  calls 
itself  a  Confederation  in  Germany,  but  even  that  takes 
care  to  hold  its  Federal  Meetings  at  Frankfort  and  not  at 
Bcrlhi  or  Vienna.  Now  in  the  Boeotian  League  we  see 
the  evils  of  a  preponderating  capital  carried  to  their  ex- 
treme point.      Tlic  great  city  of   Tliebcs   became   the 
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mistress,  and  in  the  end  the  tyrant,  of  the  whole  League.*  chap.  iv. 
She  at  last  came  to  rule  with  greater  severity  over  kindred  Position 
cities,  members  of  the  same  Federal  body,  than  Athens  in  the 
ruled  over  protected  or  conquered  States.     She  at  last  l^^^" 
became  the  object  of  a  relentless  hatred  on  the  part  of 
the  smaUer  towns,  which  surpassed  even  the  ordinary 
bitterness  of  hatred  between  hostile  Hellenic  cities.     In 
short,  the  whole  internal  history  of  Boeotia  is  one  long 
record  of  feuds   between  Thebes  and  the  other  cities, 
Plataia,  Thespia,  and  Orchomenos.    And  the  lesson  is  the 
more  striking,  because,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
our  scanty  notices  of  the  Boeotian  Constitution,  the  mere 
formal  position  of  Thebes  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  extravagant  or  anomalous.     To  the  great  executive    ^ 
college  of  the  Boeotarchs,  while  the  other  cities  contributed  between 
one  member  each,  Thebes  contributed  two.     That  is,  in  and  Prac- 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Federation,  the  great  city  of  Jj^^  ^^^' 
Thebes  legally  commanded  only  two  votes  out  of  eleven  or 
thirteen.     Yet  we  find  the  Boeotian  League,  throughout 
two  thirds  of  its  history,  existing  only  as  an  instrument  to 
advance  Theban  interests,  constantly  to  the  disadvantage, 
sometimes  to  the  utter  destruction,  of  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  Confederation.     At  last  the  weaker  cities  sink  into 
the  state  of  mere  subjects  ;  they  are  spoken  of  by  Isokrat^s 
under  the  very  same  name  which  the  subject  Lakonian 
towns  bear  in  reference  to  Sparta.' 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  actual  position  of  Boeotia,  a 
really  well  ordered  Federal  Government  was  impossible.' 
The  vast  superiority  of  Thebes  over  every  other  Boeotian 

*  Boeckh.  C.  I.  vol.  1.  p.  727.  Aut  plorima  ex  Thebanonun  quasi 
dominorum,  gerebantor  potenti&  aut  ceteri  Bo&oti  a  Thebanis  segregati 
alienas  sequi  partes  solebant 

*  Isok.  de  Pac.  §  141.  Td  iikv  9rifiaiuy  irpdy/iara  womfifws  4x*w  ro/i/JVrc, 
Zrt  rods  ^tpioiKovs  mucovcty, 

'  Dnunaun  (p.  440)  says,  '<£in  Stadteverein  in  Bootien  hatte  nach  der 
BeschatTenheit  des  Landes  mehr  vermdgen  musaen,  als  viele  andero."    A 
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CHAP.  lY.  city  was  the  standing  difficulty  of  the  Leagae.  In  Phdkis^ 
Akarnania,  and  Epeiros,  there  was  no  city  which  had  any 
such  clear  superiority  over  its  neighbours ;  among  them, 
therefore,  no  obstacle  existed  to  the  formation  of  sn 
equitable  Federal  system.  The  wisdom  of  Boeotia  would 
probably  have  been  to  follow  the  bold  precedent  of  Attica.^ 
miited  to  a  Th®  Smaller  Attic  towns  gave  up  all  sovereign  rights^  all 
"  Synoi;  distinct  political  being,  but  their  citizens  received  in  ex- 
change the  full  political  franchise  of  the  great  city  of 
Athens.  Had  the  smaller  Boeotian  towns  been  willing,  in 
the  like  sort,  to  merge  themselves  in  the  great  city  of 
Thebes, — had  every  Boeotian,  like  every  Attican,*  received 
the  full  Theban  franchise, — each  town,  as  a  town,  would 
have  lost  its  rank  as  an  autonomous  city,  but  each  of  its 
citizens  would  have  gained  far  higher  and  more  enduring 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  great  and  free  Theban  common- 
wealth. But  the  Boeotian  towns,  even  in  forming  a 
political  union  with  Thebes,  still  clave  to  their  separate 
political  being,  a  political  being  which  could  not  be  prac- 
tically maintained  side  by  side  with  so  mighty  a  neighbour. 
Hence,  while  the  smaller  towns  of  Attica  were  filled  with 
attached  citizens  of  Athens,  the  smaller  towns  of  Boeotia 
were  filled  only  with  discontented  subjects  of  Thebea 
The  result  of  this  peculiar  position  of  Thebes  was  that 
it  was  not  till  a  very  late  time,  and  then  only  for  a 
very  few  years,  that  Tliebes  ever  took  that  position  in 
general  Grecian  politics  to  which  so  great  and  so  ancient  a 
city  was  otherwise  fairly  entitled.    Athens,  with  her  whole 


awoiKifffiAst  had  local  prejudices  once  given  way,  might  easily  have  been 
formed,  and  might  have  obtained  much  power,  but  hardly  a  "Stadteverein  " 
of  the  Achaian  sort. 

^  See  above,  p.  28. 

^  How  completely  Attica  became  merged  in  Athens  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  has  to  form  some  such  unusual  word  as  "  Attican,"  to  express  an 
inhabitant  of  Attica  other  than  an  Athenian.  The  difference  between 
*Aeriycuoi  and  *AmKoi  was  perceptible  bo  late  as  B.C.  300.   Se«  Grote,  ii  807. 
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territory  filled  with  loyal  citizens,  Sparta,  with  her  whole  chap.  it. 
territory  fiUed  with  unresisting  subjects/  each  enjoyed  Effects  on 
peace  at  home,  and  each  might  aspire  to  the  general  Grecian 
supremacy  of  Greece.     Thebes  was  always  too  busy  in"^^®*®"^* 
maintaining  her  local  supremacy  to  aim  at  any  such  am- 
bitious schemes,  till  the  two  men  arose  who  were  to  give 
her  for  a  moment  both  a  local  and  a  general  supremacy 
such  as  she  had  never  held  before.* 


The  history  of  the  Boeotian  League  naturally  falls  into  Three 
three  periods.     The  first  extends  from  our  earliest  histo-  Boeotian^ 
rical  notices  of  the  country  to  the  first  dissolution  of  the  ^°7?k- 
League  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.     The  second  includes  387. 
the  short  but  brilliant  period  of  Theban  greatness,  down  834. 
to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Philip  and  its  destruction  171. 
by  Alexander.     The  third  includes  the  history  of  Boeotia 
from  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  and  its  resto- 
ration by  Kassander  down  to  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
League  by  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus. 

During  the  first  period  we  find,  as  early  as  we  can  get  First 

I  61*1  On 

at  any  certain  information,  the  Boeotian  cities  united  by  b.c.  776- 
both  a  religious  and  a  political  bond.     They  formed  an  ^®^* 
Amphiktyony,  and  they  also  formed  a  Federal  Govern- Boeotia 
ment.     Of  these  two,  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  religious  AmphSc- 
association  existed  before  the  political  League  and  served  ^S"}^**"^ 
as  its  groundwork.     The  Boeotian  Amphiktyony  held  its  League. 

1  The  Helots  several  times  revolted,  the  Perioikoi  never,  and  the 
Perioikoi  had  as  much  interest  in  suppressing  a  Helot  revolt  as  the 
Spartans  themselves. 

*  Drumann,  p.  428.  Daher  konnten  Sparta  und  Athen  das  Principat 
iiber  alio  Griechen  zu  erringen  streben,  wahrend  Theben  noch  dahin 
bemiiht  sein  musste,  die  Herrschaft  in  Bootien  zu  erlangen. 

Compare,  at  this  moment,  the  three  great  despotisms  of  Europe. 
Russia  has  force  enough  to  keep  down  all  internal  enemies;  France 
(whatever  its  ruler  may  have)  has  no  internal  enemies  to  keep  down ; 
Austria  is,  like  Thebes,  helpless  from  internal  diasensionB. 
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(II A  p.  IV  solemn  festival  at  the  temple  of  the  Itdnian  Ath6nS  near 
Koroneia  -/  its  title  was  the  Pamboiotia,'  a  name  formed 
after  the  same  analogy  of  so  many  other  religious  gather- 
ings of  the  same  kind  How  soon  this  Amphiktyonic 
connexion  grew  into  a  political  union  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Boeotian  League  was  looked  on  as  an 
institution  of  old  standing  during  the  Peloponn^ian  War. 
It  must  both  have  existed  and  have  been  perverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  before  the  oppressed  Plataians  sought 

B.C.  519     for  Athenian  help.   We  may  fairly  belicTe  that  the  Federal 

r.  510    '   union  of  Bceotia  was  as  old  as  Federal  institutions  in  any 

S^''""*   part  of  Greece. 

The  old  Boeotian  League,  as  far  as  its  outward  forms 
went,  seems  to  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
Federal  Government,  but  in  its  whole  histoiy  we  trace 
little  more  than  the  gradual  advance  of  Thebes  to  a 
practical  supremacy  over  the  other  cities.  This  difference 
between  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  Boeotian  consti- 
tution is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  ordinary  language 

r.se  of       bQth  of  Tliucvdidcs  and  of  Xenophoa     Whenever  there  is 

the  words 

*'  i5<Lotiau**  anything  like  a  formal  mention  of  the  whole  people,  in  the 
**Tiie])an"  description  for  instance  of  a  battle  or  a  negociation,  the 
by  Thucy-  ^f^Qj-j  ug^j  jg  "Boeotiau  i"  but  when  the  historians  narrate 

nicies  and  ' 

Xonophdn.  or  comment  in  their  own  persons  on  the  policy  of  the 
League,  the  word  "  Theban  "  is  commonly  used  instead. 
TIius  the  whole  argument  about  the  fate  of  Plataia  is  put 
by  Tliucydidc^s  into  the  mouths  of  "Theban,"  not  of 
*'  Boeotian,"  orators,'*  just  as  the  first  treacherous  assault 
on  the  town  is  attributed  whoUy  to  Theban  heads  and  to 


^  Paufl.  Ix.  34, 1.  T7i5*lruviai*A$riyas4<rr\  r6  Upiv'  koXutoi  ^  hxh  'Irajww 
ToD  *Afi<l>iKTiuoyos,  This  smaller  Amphiktyony  is  ascribed  to  a  son  of 
AmphiktyOn,  as  the  great  one  at  Delphi  to  Amphiktydn  himsclfl 

*  Strabo,  voL  ii.  p.  265.  Cf.  Pol.  iv.  3 ;  ix.  84,  for  the  iroHb^pts  of 
tlie  Pamboidtia. 

'  Thuc.  iii.  00.     Ol  Biificuoi  8c/<rai^ct ....  fktyop. 
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Theban  hands.  ^  But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  battle  chap,  iy 

of  Delion,"  and  the  negociations  after  the  Peace  of  Nikias,' 

he  gives  to  the  armies,  ambassadors,  and  senators  their 

formal  title  of  "Boeotians."     So  Xenophon  attributes  to 

"  Theban  "  politicians  the  proposal*  to  destroy  Athens  and 

the  receipt  of  bribes  from  the  Great  King,*  but  in  describing 

the  battles  in  the  Corinthian  war,®  he  too  falls  back  upon 

the  technical  name  "Boeotian."     This  usage  of  ordinary 

language  exactly  expresses  the  truth  of  the  case.     The 

League  was  a  Boeotian  body  animated  by  a  Theban  soul ; 

the  devices  of  Theban  statesmen  were  habitually  carried         / 

out  by  the  hands  of  Boeotian  soldiers.'  ^ 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Boeotian  League  had  the 
form  of  a  real  Federal  Government.  It  is  equally  evident 
that  it  altogether  wanted  the  true  Federal  spirit.     The  Constitu- 

.  •    1  •      XI-  ^  ix.    tion  of  the 

conunon  government  was  earned  on  m  the  name  of  the  League 
whole  Boeotian  nation.  Its  most  important  magistrates 
bore  the  title  of  Boeotarclis ;  their  exact  number,  whether 
eleven  or  thirteen,^  is  a  disputed  point  of  Greek  archaeology, 
or  rather  of  Boeotian  geography.  For  our  purpose  the 
number  is  indifferent ;  the  important  point  for  us  is  that 
Thebes  chose  two  Boeotarchs/  and  each  of  the  other  cities    / 


^  Thuc.  ii.  2.     TlpotMirfs  ol  eij/Bcubt,  ic.t.X. 

'  lb.  iv.  91.     Ol  Si  Bounol .  .  .  {wvcXctokto,  ic.r.X. 

•  V.  86  et  seqq.  throughout. 

•  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  19.      'Atn4\9yop  KoplttOiot  /i^t^  kcU  ei}/3a?oi  .  .  .  .  fii) 
iySccrftii  *A$riifcdots. 

'lb.  iii.  6,  8.     Ol  ip  rms  9i^/3atf  irponrroirts  ....  xtlOov^t  AoKpovs. 

•  lb.  iv.  2,  17  et  seqq. 

7  Tittmann  (p.  696)  seems  to  me  to  under-rate  throughout  the  practical 
supremacy  of  Thebes  during  our  first  period. 

^  Thuc.  iv.  91.  T£v  AWuv  fiowrapx^yf  ol  tUrw  Mcica,  oO  ^vv§waawSrr»v 
ftdx*<r0M  •  •  •  •  TleKytiy9ets  6  AlokdZov,  fioutrapx^t^  ^k  9vifiShf  ftcr*  *Apfay0(9ov 
rod  Av<ri/iaxt9ov,  ncd  rry^fxoiflas  o6ayis  euhov,  k  r.K,  where  see  Dr.  Arnold's 
note,  and  compare  Boeckh,  vol.  i.  p.  727,  and  Mr.  Whiston  in  Diet,  of 
Antt.  art.  Boeotarches. 

^  Boeckh  (u.8.)  explains  the  second  Theban  Bceotarch  to  have  been  the 
representative  of  some  town  formerly  a  member  of  the  League,  but  after- 

M 
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one.^  The  same  narrative  from  which  we  leani  this  teust 
8how8  also  that,  besides  the  cities  which  were,  in  name  at 
least,  sovereign  states,  Boeotia,  like  Switzerland  in  the  old 
time,  contained  districts  which  did  not  enjoy  direct  Federal 
rights,  but  which  were  connected,  in  some  subordinate 
way,  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  sovereign  cities."  It 
may  however  bo  doubted  whether  these  dependencies 
were,  strictly  speaking,  subject  districts,  like  the  Italian 
possessions  of  Uri,  or  whether  Boeotia  was  not,  Uke  the 
Grisons,  a  League  made  up  of  smaller  Leagues.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Bocotarchs,  as  representatives  of  the 
several  Boeotian  cities,  were  the  supreme  military  com- 
manders of  the  League,'  and,  as  it  would  appear,  the 
general  administrators  of  Federal  affairs.  This  is  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  militaiy  commanders  in  a  Greek 


wards  merged  in  Thebes.  This  is  a  highly  probable  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  custom  ;  practically  the  double  Theban  Boeotarchy,  like  the 
four  members  for  the  City  of  London,  represented  the  saperiority  of 
Tlicbcs  to  the  other  cities. 

*  Mr.  Grote  (vi.  523)  apealcs  of  the  Boeotarchs  as  consisting  of  "  two 
chosen  from  Tliebes,  the  rest  in  unknown  proportions  by  the  other  cities." 
Certainly  Thucydides  does  not  directly  say  that  there  was  one  Bceotarch 
from  ptoch  city,  but  almost  every  scholar  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
(see  Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  §  179,  Eng.  Tr.),  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
arrangement  by  whi(;h  any  sovereign  city  would  be  left  without  its 
Bceotarch.  Tliis  narrative  of  Thucydides,  and  another  which  will  presently 
Ik?  rcfcn*ed  to,  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  our  only  authorities  for  the  number 
and  i)owor  of  the  Ba^otarchs  during  this  first  period  of  the  League.  With 
the  Ba'otarchs  of  the  days  of  Epameiududas  we  have  as  yet  no  concern. 

8  Time.  iv.  70.  XaiptSytuuf  6^,  rj  h  *Opx<^M«»^»'  {ui^fXci,  where  see  Arnold's 
note.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  word  (vyrcXciy  implies  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  in  these  dependent  places  than  Dr.  Arnold  allows.  See 
also  Boeckh.  i.  728. 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words  nyt/ioylas  o&njf  a&rov^  in  the 
passage  of  Thucydides  (iv.  91)  last  quoted,  imply  that  the  supreme  com- 
mand was  always  vested  in  a  Theban  Bceotarch,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
the  turn  of  PagOndas  to  conmiand  that  particular  day.  It  is  worth  notice 
that  the  Bceotiau  army  at  that  time  was  not  drawn  up  in  any  uniform 
onler,  but  the  troops  of  each  city  followed  their  own  customs.  The 
Tliebans  were  twenty-five  deep,  the  others  in  different  proportions. 
Thuc.  iv.  93. 
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state,  as  wo  see  by  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Ten  chap.  iv. 
Generals  at  Athens,  and  by  the  Federal  General  of  the 
Achaian  League.     The  Boeotarchs  of  course  command  at 
Dclion,  but  they  also  act  as  administrative  magistrates  of  rc.  424. 
the  League  by  hindering  Agesilaos  from  sacrificing  at  b.c.  397. 
Aulis/    We  see  something  more  of  their  functions  in  a 
narrative  of  Thucydides  which  gives  us  almost  our  only 
glimpse  of  the  internal  working  of  the  Boeotian  Federal 
constitution.     During  nearly  the  whole  of  our  first  period, 
the    Boeotian   government  was    oligarchic.      Just  as  in    ^ 
Achaia  each  city  had  its  local  democratic  Assembly  and 
the  League  had  its  Federal  democratic  Assembly,  so  in 
Bocotia  the  Federal  Government  was  oligarchic,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  government  of  each  particular  city 
was  oligarchic  also.*    The  supreme  power  of  the  League 
was  vested  in  the  Four  Senates  of  the  Boeotians.'    Of  the  the  Four 
constitution  of  these  Senates  we  know  absolutely  nothing ;     ^**®'* 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  division  was  a  local  one, 
and  that  the  Four  Senates  represented  four  districts.     If 
80,  it  shows  that  the  Federal  bond  in  Boeotia  must  have 


*  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  4.  4.  Ol  fiot^rapxoh  vi/v^mrrts  hnr4as,  K.r,\.  This  has 
a  military  sound,  but  it  was  doubtless  in  strictness  a  measure  of  police. 

•  Mr.  Whiston  (Diet,  of  Antt.)  is  doubtless  justified  by  analogy  in 
supposing  that  each  Bccotian  city  had  its  own  fiovki/i  or  Senate,  and  hfjfxos 
or  Popular  Assembly  (see  Boeckh,  i.  729),  but  the  passage  which  ho 
quotes  from  XenophOu  hardly  proves  it  (Hell.  v.  2.  29).  It  merely  speaks 
of  a  Theban  /SowAif  and  that  during  the  time  (b.c.  882)  when  the  Con- 
federation was  in  abeyance.  I  am  not  clear  about  the  existence  of 
Popular  Assemblies  in  the  Boeotian  cities  during  our  first  period.  There 
is,  as  might  bo  expected,  abundant  evidence  for  their  existence  in  later 
times,  but  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  many  inscriptions  in  Boeckh,  which 
mention  a  9^ftos,  belong  to  the  days  of  the  old  oligarchic  League. 

3  Thuc.  V.  88.  Tcus  r4a<rt^xrt  /SovXoTf  r&v  Bougr&Vy  cihrtp  iway  rd  Kvpos 
llxov(rip.  Tittmaun  (p.  695)  assumes  their  representative,  and  denies  their 
aristocratic,  character.  The  latter  at  least  is  clear  enough.  A  Federal 
SrifAoSf  like  that  of  the  Achaians,  is  mentioned  in  later  inscriptions  (see 
Boeckh,  i.  728) ;  but  one  can  hardly  fancy  its  having  even  a  nominal 
existence  earlier  than  the  revolution  of  Pelopidas. 

M  2 
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CHAP.  IT.  been  mnch  laxer  than  it  was  in  Achaia,  and  the  necessity 

of  consulting  several  Assemblies  suggests  resemblances 

between  the  constitution  of  Boeotia  and  the  constitution 

of  the  United  Provinces.     Still  less  do  we  know  how  four 

co-ordinate  Senates  were  kept  in  harmony  together ;  but 

B.C.  421.     the  only  glimpse  which  we  get  of  them  sets  them  before 

us  as  submissive  and  tractable  bodies,  which  commonly 

did  little  more  than  register  the  edicts  of  the  Boeotarchs.^ 

Their  constitutional  powers  seem  to  have  been  something 

like  those  of  the  American  Senate ;  the  Boeotarchs  propose 

to  them  a  scheme  of  a  treaty,  which  it  rests  with  them 

Diplo-       to  accept  or  to  reject.     We  may  even  believe  that  the 

Action       Senates  were,  on  such  matters  at  least,  only  authorized  to 

Senates      Consider  proposals  made  to  them  by  the  Boeotarchs,  and 

and  the      that  they  had  no  initiative  voice  of  their  own.*    It  is  clear 

BcBotarchflw 

that  the  actual  negociation  was  carried  on  wholly  by  the 
Boeotarchs,  just  as  it  would  be  by  an  American  President 
and  his  Ministry.  In  this  particular  case  the  Boeotarclis 
fully  expected  that  the  Senates  would  have  ratified  their 
proposals  without  examination  or  explanation,  and  they 
were  much  surprised  at  finding  the  proposed  treaty 
rejected."  The  whole  story  gives  us  a  very  poor  impression 
of  the  management  of  the  BcEotian  Foreign  Office. 

Though  the  Boeotaprchs  were,  like  the  Athenian  Gtenerals, 

practically  the  most  important  officers  of  the  state,  yet, 

^  like  the  Athenian  Generals,  they  did  not  stand  formally  at 

Federal  s)  its  head.     The  nominal  chief  of  the  League  was  a  magis- 

Archons.     tratc  called  the  Archon  of  the  Boeotians,*  whose  name 

^  Of.  Grote,  vii.  84.  They  must,  as  Boeckh  (i.  728)  remarka,  bave  been 
assembled  in  one  place. 

'  See  Arnold's  note  on  Thuc.  v.  38. 

'  Thnc.  ib.  OlSfitvoi  rijy  fiovX-ilVt  Kiiv  /iii)  cfirw<rty,  oi)ic  6XXa  ifri|^i«Mr0ai 
^  &  fffpici  npo^iayvSvrts  napcut'ovaiK 

*  See  the  inscription  in  Boeckh,  No.  1694  (vol.  i.  p.  776).  Mr.  Whiaton 
infers  from  this  inscription  that  the  Federal  Archon  "was  probably  always 
a  Theban.'*     As  the  inscription  specially  mentions  that  the  particular 
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seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  date  even  in  purely  local  ohap.  it. 
proceedings  iu  the  Bcveral  cities/    We  also  find  local 
Archons  in  the  several  cities.*    Though  many  of  the  in- 
scriptions which  record  the  names  of  these  Archons  are 
doubtless  later  than  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  or  even  than 
Kassander^s  restoration  of  Thebes,  still  the  analogy  of 
other  states  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Archons, 
both  of  the  League  and  of  its  several  cities,  were  magis- 
trates of  the  highest  antiquity.     Probably  the  Boeotian, 
like  the  Athenian,  Archon  had  once  been  the  real  ruler  of 
the  state,  and  had  been  gradually  cut  down  to  a  routine  of 
small  duties,  sweetened  by  the  honour  of  giving  his  name 
to  the  year.  Of  the  particular  Archon  of  Thebes,  Plutarch '  Theban 
records  an  usage,  which,  though  his  mention  of  it  belongs  ^  ^^^ 
to  a  time  later  than  our  present  date,  must  surely  have  P««e«i*^^ 
been  handed  down  from  very  early  times.     The  Theban 
Archon,  at  least  in  the  interval  between  the  occupation  of 
the  Kadmeia  by  Phoibidas  and  the  delivery  of  Thebes  by  b.o.  882- 
Pelopidas,  was  chosen  by  lot,*  and  kept  a  sacred  spear  of  ^^^' 
ofSce  always  by  him.     These  customs  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  of  recent  introduction ;   they  savour  of  high 
antiquity,  and  point  to  the  Archon  as  a  venerable  pageant 
rather  than  as  a  magistrate  possessing  real  authority.     He 
is  spoken  of,  not  as  a  ruler  but  as  a  sacred  person,  and  it  is  Real  power 
clear,  from  the  whole  narrative  of  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  femarchiL 
that  the  main  powers  of  the  state  were  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Polemarchs.* 


Archon  commemorated  was  a  Theban,  I  should  have  inferred  the  contrary. 
This  inscription  is  of  a  later  date  than  the  restoration  by  Eassander. 

^  See  the  inscription  in  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  ii.  182.     Xapoir/v« 
ipXorros  BomroTSf  k.t.K. 

*  See  Rose,  Inscriptt.  Grscc.  264  et  aeqq. 
'  De  Genio  Socratis,  80. 

^  lb.     6  Kvdfxiffros  Apx^^- 

*  See  especially  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  80.     rov  ¥6fiov  iccXfi^rrof  ^|ciHu  irpAe- 
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CHAP.  IV 


Power  of 

Khown  in 
the  Hi3. 
tory  of 
Plutoiu. 


Plataian 
Secession 
from  the 
Leaffue, 
B.C.  519? 


Yet,  with  all  this  show  of  good  Federal  Qovenimeiit> 
the  true  Federal  spirit  could  have  had  no  place  in  a 
League  where  everytliing  was  carried  on  m  the  selfish 
mterest  of  a  single  city.  What  the  position  of  Thebes  in 
the  Boeotian  League  really  was  is  shown  by  the  whole 
history  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  city  of  Plataia.  The 
Plataians  set  the  first  recorded  example  of  Secession  from 
a  Federal  Union.  But  it  was  most  certainly  not  Secession 
without  a  cause.  The  Plataians  broke  through  their 
Federal  obligations^  they  forsook  the  ancestral  laws  of  all 
Bax)tia,^  but  it  was  because  those  obhgations  and  those 
laws  had  been  perverted  into  mere  instruments  of  Theban 
domination.  They  found  the  Theban  yoke  too  hard  to 
bear,  and  they  sought  for  aid  against  the  oppressor,  first  at 
Sparta  and  then  at  Athens."  Even  thus  eariy,  Secession 
from  the  Boeotian  League  was  looked  on  by  impartial 
spectators  as  a  right  to  be  secured  against  the  over^ 
whelming  ascendency  of  Thebes.  The  Corinthians,  when 
called  in  as  mediators,  determine  that  Thebes  has  no  right 
to  control  any  city  which  does  not  wish  to  belong  to  the 
Boeotian  Confederation.^  It  is  clear  that  language  like 
this  would  never  be  used  of  any  really  equal  Confedera- 
tion in  any  age.  If  a  mediator  were  to  be  called  in  to 
settle  American  diflFerences,  the  form  of  his  decree  would 
not  be  that  New  York  should  leave  the  Confederate 
States  imdisturbed.  That  the  example  of  Plataian  seces- 
sion was  not  followed  by  other  cities  may  be  partly  owing 
to  geographical  causes.     No  other  Boeotian  city,  except 


*  Thuc.  iii.  GO  ct  al.  TA  irdvrwv  Boittrwy  xdrrpict.  I  cannot  believe  in 
any  rivalry  between  Thebes  and  Plataia,  such  as  Dmmann  (487)  seems  to 
imply,  118  if  Vlataia  disputed  the  first  place  in  the  League  with  Thebes. 
Drumann  also  strangely  omits  all  mention  of  the  connexion  between 
Plataia  and  Athens. 

'  Herod.  \i.  108.     xiefciJfieroi  &w6  e^ificduv,     Thuc  iii.  55.     Sre  eqiScubc 

^  llenKl.(ii..s.  YE^tf  (dij^aloiA  Boiutuv  rods  fiil  $ov\ofJi4itovs  tsBoiorroOs  rckitiy. 
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Tanagra,  lay  so  temptingly  near  to  a  powerful  protector,  ohap.  iy. 
And  the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  at  once  tended  lU  feeling 
to  beget  a  bitter  feeling  between  Athens  and  the  Boeotians  Thobes 
generaUy  and  to  show  how  little  real  help  Athens  was  able  Towns!^^' 
to  give  to  a  dependency  beyond  Mount  Kithairon.^    But 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  we  hear  in  general  terms  of  b,c.  407. 
strong  disaffection  towards  Thebes  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  cities,*  and  in  one  case,  even  before  the  Peace  of  b.o.  423. 
Nikias,  in  the  very  year  after  the  common  Bccotian  victory 
at  DSlion,  the  Thebans  destroyed  the  walls  of  Thespia,  Thespia. 
on  the  ground  of  the   ''Atticism"   of  the  inhabitants.' 
The  language  of  Thucydidds  would  almost  imply  that  this 
was  a  mere  act  of  high-handed  Theban  violence,  without 
even  the  form  of  legitimate  Federal  action.     He  adds  that 
the  Thebans  had  long  wished  to  destroy  Thespia,  and  now 
found  their  opportunity.    The  city  could  not  resist,  be- 
cause the  flower  of  its  warriors  had  fallen  in  the  war  with 
Athens.    Such  examples  as  this  and  that  of  Plataia  might 
well  cause  a  sullen  acquiescence  in  Theban  domination. 
Against  Thebes  backed  by  Sparta^  resistance  was  hopeless. 
It  was  not  till  long  after,  when  Thebes  and  Sparta  were  Orcho- 
enemieSy  that,  at  last,  on  a  favourable  opportunity  during  ^c? $95. 
the  Corinthian  war,  Orchomenos  openly  seceded.*    The 
event  is  recorded  by  Xenophdn  in  the  form  commonly  used 
to  express  the  revolt  of  a  subject  or  dependent  state.  But, 
long  before  this,  in  the  famous  pleadings  as  to  the  fate  of  Plataia. 

BO  427 

Plataia,  though  the  Thebans  put  prominently  forward  the 
general  principles  of  Bceotian  Federalism,  still  the  whole 

1  See  Grote,  iy.  222. 

s  Xeu.  Mem.  ilL  5.  2.  BouvrcSy  fiky  yap  woXXol,  irKwtftKTo^fuyot  ihrd 
QilBcdtoVy  9vsfA§ySs  oi^TOiS  IxovtriV  *A0^tfp<rt  Si  oti^\y  Ap»  rounhoy.  Tho 
date  of  tMs  dialogae,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  (see 
above,  p.  28),  between  Sokratds  and  the  younger  Perikl^  is  fixed  to  the 
year  407  by  Perikl6s  being  spoken  of  as  a  newly  elected  GeneraL  Ho  was 
one  of  tho  unfortunate  commanders  at  Aiginousai. 

'  Thuc.  iv.  133.     BiifioMi  B€<nti4vif  tuxos  ircpiciAoy,  icr.A. 

^  Xun.  Hell.  iii.  5.  6.     li^ut^pos  'Opxofitviovs  dM^ffnifft  9rifiaim¥, 
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CHAP.  IV.  is  practically  treated  as  a  dispute  between  Plataia  and 
Thebes.  The  Plataians  ask  that  they  may  not  be  given 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Thebans ;  they  pray  that 
Plataia  may  not  be  destroyed,  and  its  territory  not  be 
annexed  to  that  of  Thebes/  They  prayed  in  vain;  the 
captives  were  massacred,  their  city  was  destroyed,  and 
their  territory  was  confiscated,  not  to  the  profit  of  the 
Boeotian  Union,  but  to  that  of  the  Theban  State.' 

Thus  the  power  of  Thebes  went  on  increasing,'  and  no 
doubt  the  discontent  of  the  smaller  cities  went  on  increasing 
also,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas.  Then 
we  first  find  the  Theban  claims  formally  put  forth  in  all  their 
fulness,  but  only,  as  it  proved,  to  bring  utter  dissolution 
upon  the  whole  Confederacy.  In  the  Plataian  conference 
all  that  the  Thebans  had  ventured  formally  to  claim  was  a 
primacy,  expressed  by  a  word*  familiar  to  Greek  diplo- 
matic language,  and  not  formally  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  the  smaller  towns.  Afterwards  we  have 
seen  the  Boeotarchs,  themselves  Federal  magistrates^  going 
through  at  least  the  form  of  consulting  the  Federal 
Councils.  But  now  the  Thebans  openly  put  themselves 
forward  as  the  representatives,  or  rather  as  the  sovereigns, 
of  all  Boeotia.  Antalkidas  comes  down  with  his  rescript 
from  the  Great  King,  ordering  that  all  Greek  cities  should 
be  independent^    It  suited  the  policy  of  Sparta*  to  con- 


Theban 
claims  at 
the  Peaco 
of  Antal- 
kidas, 
B.C.  387. ' 


N 


^  Thuc.  iii.  58.      'Vfith  9h  u  lerwtir*  ijfias  xeU  X'^P^^  '^^  UXarwiZn. 

«  Thuc.  iii.  68  (the  whole  chapter). 

>  Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  150.  Theben  bcgniigte  sich  nicht  die  ente,  es 
verlangte  die  Hauptstadt  im  bootischen  Lande  und  es  in  dcr  Art  zu  seyn^ 
wie  in  Lakonien  Sparta. 

*  Thuc.  iii.  61.  Oi)/c  t^^Iow  otrot, jShittp  Mx^n  r6  wpSror,  if7f  Aiorc^ca-9ai 

»  Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  81.  TAs  8i  iiXAaj  *EXAijW«of  v6\m  ko)  fiucp^  jvcd 
fuyd\as  au/roi'Sfiovs  d^umu 

•  lb.  V.  2.  16.  Eiitds  d^s  [AaK€9aifMOvlovs]  r^f  fiiv  Boiwrfai  iwifuKfiBilptu 
Swus  fxi  Kuff  %v  fifty. 
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Btnie  this  independence  in  the  strictest  sense  eyerywhere  chap.  iy. 
except  in  Lakonia.  When  the  Peace  was  to  be  sworn  to, 
according  to  the  usual  Greek  custom,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  every  power  concerned,  Ambassadors  from  Thebes, 
not  Boeotarchs  or  Ambassadors  from  the  Four  Councils, 
demanded  to  take  the  oaths  on  behalf  of  all  Boeotia.^  The 
Spartan  King  Agesilaos  refused  to  receive  their  oaths,  or  to 
admit  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  Peace,  unless  they  for- 
mally recognized  the  independence  of  every  Greek  city, 
great  and  small  The  Ambassadors  had  no  such  instruc- 
tions from  their  Government,^  and  it  required  a  Lacedso- 
monian  declaration  of  war  to  bring  Thebes  to  consent  to 
such  terms.  They  were  evidently  understood  as  a  formal 
renunciation  of  all  Theban  superiority  in  Boeotia,  and 
apparently  as  a  formal  dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  League  l>is«>lu- 

tion  of  tii6 

in  any  shape.     As  the  Thebans  consented  to  the  required  Boeotian 
recognition  of  independence,*  we  may  conclude  that  every  ^^!^si. 
Boeotian  city  entered  into  the  terms  of  the  treaty  as  a 
sovereign  commonwealth,  and  we  may  thus  look  upon  the 
old  Boeotian  Federation  as  formally  dissolved. 

The  second  portion  of  Boeotian   history  includes  the  Second 
splendid  day  of  Theban  greatness  under  Pelopidas  and  B.a  887- 
Epameinondas.     As  I  am  not  writing  a  History  of  Greece,  *^** 
but  a  History  of  Federal  Government,  all  that  I  have  to  do 
is  to  pick  out  from  the  general  narrative  such  points  as 
bear  directly  upon  the  Federal  relations  between  Thebes 
and  the  other  Boeotian  towns.     By  the  Peace  of  Antal- 
kidas  all  Greek  cities,  great  and  small,  became  independent 
under  the  guaranty  of  Sparta.     But  Sparta  seems,  through- 

^  Xen.    HelL   v.    1.   82.      01  9h  Sfifiaun  li^iovw  Mp  wdrrmp  Boiwrwr 

•  Ibid.     Ol  9h  rmr  Sfifialmv  wp4a0tis  t\tyo¥  tri  o^k  hrwrakiUwa  a^lffi 
raura  ^ri, 

*  lb.  V.  1.  88.    ei|/3cubi  is  rdt  oirordds  tla^XBup  ^yayK^0n^w,  mdiop6i»ous 
d^4yr§s  rds  Bowrias  ir6\tts. 
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CHAP.  IV.  out  Greece,  to  have  interpreted  independence  after  the 
The  Peace  same  strange  fashion  as  she  had  interpreted  it  after  the 
in  the  end  of  the  Pcloponnesian  War.  Either  at  once  or,  as  is 
S^^*  ^^  more  likely,  gradually  after  some  interval,^  the  several 
B.C.  887-2.  cities  were  occupied,  like  Athens  under  the  Thirty,  by 
Spartan     narrow  local  oligarchies,  supported  by  a  Spartan  harmost 

ffamsons 

in  the       and  garrison.'    In  the  case  of  Thebes  we  know  how  this 

B.c.^82.    Btate  of  things  was  brought  about,  namely  through  the 

Restora-     treacherous  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoibida&^  Plataia 

Pktaia,     ^^  restored,^  restored  as  an  equal  and  independent  city ; 

Rc.  c.  386.  j^  restoration  implied  not  only  a  loss  of  Theban  supremacy, 

but  the  actual  loss  of  that  portion  of  the  existing  Theban 

territory  which  had  formerly  formed  the  Plataian  district 

But  the  independence  of  Plataia,  like  that  of  the  other 

towns,  was  not  thought  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  a 

Lacedsemonian  harmost     Several  entirely  new  elements 

were  thus  introduced  into  the  world  of  Boeotian  politics. 

Oligarchic  Hitherto  Boeotia  had  been  less  affected  than  most  parts 

and  Demo- 
cratic       of  Greece  by  the  struggles  of  oligarchic  and  democratic 

parties.  The  Boeotian  cities  had  been,  from  time  imme- 
Weakness  morial,  oligarchically  governed.  Oligarchic  government  was 
mooratic  doubtlcss,  in  Thcbau  eyes,  one  of  the  ancestral  principles 
^n  Sa^tia.  ®^  *^®  BoBotian  constitution,*  hardly  less  important  than 

the  other  great  principle  of  Theban  supremacy.  Not  that  a 
-    democratic  party  was  altogether  wanting  in  Boeotia,  but  it 

was  weak,  and  could  do  nothing  without  foreign  help.  De- 
B.C.  457.    mocracy  was  introduced  by  the  Athenian  victory  at  Oino- 

phyta,  but  democracy  did  not  flourish  on  the  uncongenial 
».c.  449.    Boeotian  soil,®  and  oligarchy  reappeared  when  Bceotia  was 

'  On  this  point  sco  Mr.  Grote's  note,  x.  46. 

»  See  Isok.  Plat.  20,  21.     Of.  Pol.  iv.  27. 

8  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  25  et  soqq. 

^  On  this  restoration  see  Grote,  x.  43. 

^  TA  irdmav  Boivrwv  wdrptti.     See  above,  p.  166. 

^  Arist.   Pol.  v.  3.  5.     *Etf  Oij/Smt  f^erd  n)y  Ir  CAvo^vrots  At^X^*'  Kotcws 
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again  detached  from  the  Athenian  alliance  by  the  first  chap.  iv. 
battle  of  Koroneia.     The  invasion  which  led  to  the  battle 
of  Delion  was  planned  by  Athens  in  concert  with  a  demo-  b.c.  424. 
cratic  party  in  Boeotia/  but  the  utter  failure  of  the  scheme 
doubtless  gave  a  deep  and  lasting  blow  to  the  democratic 
interest.     The  histories  of  Plataia  and  Thespia,  as  already  Thebes, 
recorded,  leave  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  democratic  or  ^j^^  ^^^^^ 
Athenian  party  was  the  party  of  the  independence  of  the  ^^  ^^' 
smaller  cities  against  Thebes.     But  the  dissolution  of  the 
League,  and  the  Spartan  occupation,  for  such  it  was,  which 
followed,  must  have  put  matters  on  quite  another  footing. 
Oligarchy  no  longer  meant,  either  in  Thebes  or  elsewhere, 
the  ascendency  of  the  ancient  nobles  of  the  land,  whose 
rule,  in  a  country  where  it  had  been  so  little  interrupted, 
may  well  have  involved  no  practical  oppression.'     Olig- 
archy now  meant  the  domination '  of  a  small  number  of 
citizens,  whose  power  rested  entirely  on  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  force.     A  powerful  democratic  spirit  was  naturally  becomes, 
called  forth,  and,  above  all,  at  Thebes,  hitherto  the  centre  volution,       1/ 
of  oligarchy.     A  democratic  revolution  delivered  Thebes  thc^centre 
at  once  from  her  traitorous  citizens  and  from  her  foreim  ^^  Demo- 

°     cracy. 

garrison,  and  the  new  Theban  Democracy  entered,  under 
Pelopidas  and  Epameinondas,  upon  its  short  and  glorious 
career.  There  is  no  portion  of  Grecian  history  which  more 
thoroughly  awakens  our  sympathies  than  all  that  personally 
concerns  those  two  most  illustrious  citizens.  We  hardly  C^areer  of 
know  which  more  to  admire,  Pelopidas  the  slayer  of  the  [B^a^sro^ 

864]  and 
1  Thuc.  iv.  76. 

*  The  Platonic  Sokrates  (KritOn,  c.  15)  calls  (b.c.  399)  Thebes  and 
Mcgara  well  governed  cities — tdyo/iovfiiyas  WXctr  fca2  ruy  dySp£v  ro^s 
Koa-fiKordrovs — tdvofioOvrai  ydp,  K.r.\.  He  does  not  call  them  tHrofAoifiefos 
simply  as  being  oligarchic,  as  ho  goes  on  to  blame  the  ill  government  of 
oligarchic  Thessaly — ^ice?  ydp  5i}  wAcfonj  dra^ia  Kcit  dKoKcuria. 

3  Xenophdn  himself  uses  the  strong  word  Swcurrc/o,  only  less  strong 
than  rvpayvis,  meaning  in  fact  a  Tyranny  in  the  hands  of  several  persons 
instead  of  one  only.  tV  wAaeus  ydp  rtus  w6K€ffi  SvyoarcMU  ital^um/iKtffaM 
cisw^p  iv  e)|/9aif.     IIoll.  V.  4.  46. 
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Epamei- 
nondas 
[ac.  379- 
862]. 


Bad  re- 
sults of 
Theban  su- 
premacy. 


Nominal 
revival 
of  the 
League. 
New  Bceo- 
tarchs. 


iko.  378. 


Liberal 
profes- 
sion of 
Thebes. 


Tyrants,  or  Epameinondas  who  refuses  to  stain  his  hands 
even  with  Tyrants*  blood.  The  fight  of  Leuktra,  the 
invasion  of  Lakonia,  the  restoration  of  Messene,  the  foun- 
dation of  MegalopoUs,  the  deaths  of  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly 
and  of  Epameindndas  at  Mantineia,  are  all  among  the  most 
spirit-stirring  scenes  even  in  the  eventful  history  of  Greece. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Pelopidas  and  Epameindndas 
were  the  chiefs  of  a  people  utterly  unworthy  of  them  ;  that 
the  momentary  greatness  of  Thebes  did  but  leave  Greece 
yet  more  disunited,*  more  ready  to  become  the  prey  of 
the  Macedonian  aggressor ;  and  that,  looking  at  the  matter 
with  the  eyes  of  a  historian  of  Federalism,  this  second 
period  of  Boeotian  history  is  yet  more  disastrous  than  the 
first  period  before  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas.  The  League 
was  nominally  revived ;  constitutional  Federal  language 
was  employed  in  formal  documents,'  and  Boeotarchs,  and 
not  mere  local  Polemarchs,  again  appear  as  the  com- 
manders of  the  Boeotian  armies."  It  is  also  clear  that, 
immediately  after  the  Theban  Revolution,  the  Theban  cause 
was  popular  in  the  Boeotian  cities.^  No  doubt  the  Theban 
Democracy,  like  the  Athenian  Democracy,  put  itself  for- 
ward, and  that  for  a  while  sincerely,  b&  the  champion  of 
mdependence  and  democratic  government  everywhere,  in 
opposition  alike  to  native  oligarchies  and  to  Lacedaemonian 
^rrisons.     But  the  result  soon  showed  how  impossible  it 

*  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  6,  27.  *AKpi(rla  8i  koI  rapaxil  ^ti  vXttmr  iirrd  t/jw 
[itf  Mcarrivtia]  fidxn^  iyivrro  ^  wp^trOev  4v  rp  *EW6Si.  Four  years  after- 
wards Philip  took  Amphipolis. 

*  The  Koivii  a-iivo^os  r£y  Bowtwv  (Diod.  xv.  80)  received  complaints 
firom  Thessaly  against  Alexander  of  Pherai  (b.o.  364) ;  and,  just  before 
Chairdneia  (b.c.  338),  Philip  sent  an  embassy  M  r6  koiw6v  r&v  Botaprmr 
(Diod.  xvi.  85).     Cf.  above,  p.  163,  note  3. 

*  The  num1)er  now  was  seven  (Pans.  ix.  18.  6,  7).  I  do  not  know  of 
any  distinct  evidence  whether  any  of  these  Boeotarchs  were  really  chosen 
by  the  smaller  towns  or  not. 

^  See  Grote,  x.  215,  263.  Xenophon  (Hell.  v.  4.  46)  seems  to  imply  a 
sort  of  secession  of  the  DSmos  from  the  smaller  cities,  6  fUrrot  9nfMs  i^ 
aCr£¥  [Tti¥  wo\4a0y]  fit  rdt  Bij$as  dr€x«tpci. 
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was  that  an  overweening  city  like  Thebes  should  ever  enter  chap.  iv. 
into  the  true  Federal  relation  with  weaker  states.     Thebes 
showed  more  quickly  than  Athens,  or  even  than  Sparta, 
how  easily  Presidency  may  be  developed  into  Empire.     It 
does  not  indeed  prove   much  that  the   recovery  of  the 
Boeotian  cities  is  spoken  of  by  Xenophdn  in  terms  which 
are  applicable  only  to  a  reconqucst  by  force  of  arms.^    To 
a  Lakonian  partisan  like  that  renegade  Athenian,  the 
expulsion  by  Theban  hands  of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  the 
oligarchy  which  he  maintained,  doubtless  seemed  to  be  the 
high-handed  extinction  of  a  legal  government  by  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  invader.      But  though   the   Boeotian   cities  Real  sub- 
willingly  entered  into  a  revived  Boeotian  League,  they  soon  {heksser 
found  that  a  Boeotian  League  was  now  only  another  name  cities  to 
for  bondage  to  Thebes.     A  nominally  democratic  Boeotian 
Assembly,  instead  of  four  oligarchic  Senates,  might  now 
sit  to  register  Theban  edicts  in  the  name  of  the  League, 
but  the  practical  nature  of  the  relation  between  Thebes 
and  the  other  cities  admits  of  no  doubt.     It  is  enough 
that   the    language    of   historians    and    orators    always 

i  Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  63.  Bpdatus  H  itrrpart^oyro  ol  Brifiaioi  ivl  rvis 
W€pu)ucl9as  ir6\tis  [mark  the  word  trfpioiKiUcu]  ica2  wd\iy  adrds  dvf\dfi$woy. 
vi  1.  1.  ol  9i  et^jBoToi,  ^el  Karfffrp^can-o  rds  4if  rg  Boiwriq,  ir6\tis, 
icrrpdrtvov  «rai  tls  rijv  ^wxiBcL  This  clearly  implies  actual  warfare,  but 
what  follows  the  first  of  the  two  passages  as  clearly  implies  that  it  was 
a  warfare  in  which  the  D6mos  in  the  cities  attacked  took  the  Theban  side. 
Still  I  cannot  understand  Mr.  Grote's  meaning  when  he  says  (x.  183,  4) 
"that  the  Thebans  .  .  .  revived  the  Bceotian  confederacy,  is  clearly  stated 
by  Xenophdn  " — in  the  two  passages  just  quoted.  It  is  clearly  stated  that 
"the  Thebans  again  became  presidents  of  all  Boeotia"  (p.  183),  but  surely 
not  that  they  revived  a  confederacy.  Xenophdn  speaks  not  of  reviving 
a  confederacy,  but  of  Thebes  warring  against  and  conquering  certain  cities. 
Considering  Xenophdn's  prejudices,  his  language  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  otherwise  sufficiently  established,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Federal  system  was  at  least  professed.  But  surely  his  words  do 
not  clearly  state  it.  And  considering  what  happened  to  Plataia  and 
other  cities  so  soon  after,  I  certainly  think  that  the  practical  aspect  of 
the  case  is  better  set  forth  in  the  words  "subjugation"  and  "submitted" 
used  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  (▼.  71). 
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CHAP.  IV.  implies  that  Thebes  had  become  practically  sovereign. 

The  smaller  cities  are  spoken  of  in  language  which  implies 

subjection  ;*  we  hear  now,  not  of  a  Boeotian  Confederation, 

but  of  a  Theban  State,  into  which  other  cities  are  com- 

Destnic-     pcUed  to  merge  themselves  against  their  wilL*    Finally  we 

Bflw)tian     ^®*'''  *^^^^  ^^^^  period,  of  the  utter  destruction  by  Theban 

towns :       hands  of  no  less  than  four  Boeotian  towns.     Plataia  now 

B.C.  878     paid  for  the  crime  of  having  so  long  been,  first  an  Athe- 

Orcho-'^    nian   and  then  a  Spartan  outpost*    Orchomenos,  once 

™®"q«q     rescued  by  the  personal  interference  of  Epameinondas,^  at 

B.  C.  oDo 

or 863;  of  last,  during  that  hero's  absence,  became  the  victim'  alike 

8.0878 OP  of  its  ancient  mythical  rivalry,*  and  of  its  more  recent 

Ko\ineia°^  political  opposition.     Thespia,  disaffected  even  before  the 

B.C.  863?    fight  of  Leuktra,'  was  destroyed  soon  after,  and  Korfineia 

shared   the   fate  of   Orchomenos.^     These    events,    the 

destruction  of  so  many  Hellenic  cities,  above  all  of  the 

ancient  and  renowned  Orchomenos,  to  which  Thebes  her- 

^  Tleploucoif  ir9piotKl9€s  ir^Xcif.  I  liavc  already  mentioned  this  use  of 
the  word. 

*  See  the  expressions  nsod  in  the  Plataic  Oration  of  Isokrates,  8,  11, 
/ui)  wutrOturaa'  rijy  n\araa4ti»v  ir6\iy  dWh,  $uur$u(ray  Srifiaiots  [not  Bomrols] 
cwrtKuv — T^s  ff<l>€r4pas  woXirelcu  o^v  UtofUyovs  KOiimvuv  dyceyKdiovat — 
<rvyr§\f7y  4s  rcis  OijjSas — irposrdmiy  liifuv — oiJ  t£v  dXXmr  ipicr4QP,  ir.r.X. 
Something  is  doubtless  to  be  allowed  for  angry  Plataian  (or  Isokratic) 
oratory,  something  doubtless  to  the  old  special  hatred  between  Thebes 
and  Plataia ;  still  the  most  vehement  orator  in  South  Carolina  would  not 
use  such  language  with  regard  to  any  single  Northern  State,  though  he 
might  apply  it  to  the  Northern  Union  in  general. 

'  The  details  of  the  destruction  of  Plataia  are  given  by  Fausanias, 
ix.  1.  4.  et  scqq. 

*  Diod.  XV.  67.     Pans.  ix.  15.  8.     Thirlwall,  v.  168,  9.     Grote,  x.  264. 

0  Diod.  XV.  69.  The  Plataians  were  only  expelled  ;  the  men  of  Orcho- 
menos were  killed  and  the  women  and  children  sold,  like  the  M^lians  and 
Skidnaians  by  Athens.  According  to  Pausanias  (ix.  16,  14)  the  Thebans 
slew  or  branded  such  Boeotian  exiles  as  they  met  with  in  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  campaigns. 

'  Isok.  Plat.  11.  Od  rSv  dXhmv  airots  [817/80(015]  ipKr4oy^  dAXd  iro\{^ 
ImXXov  *Opxoft>*piois  <p6poy  oiar4ov*  ovrns  7cif  f7x<  T^  irakai6v, 

7  Paus.  ix.  18.  8,  14.  1—4.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  Thespia  is 
doubtful,  see  Thirlwall,  v.  86.     Orote,  x.  219. 

*  On  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Kordneia,  see  Oiote,  x.  427. 
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self  had  once  been  tributary,  raised  a  feeling  of  profound  chap.  iv. 
indignation  throughout  Greece.*    When    the    genius  of 
Epameindndas  no  longer  guided  her  counsels,  and  even 
during  his  lifetime  whenever  he  was  not  at  hand  to  restrain 
her  passions,  Thebes  stood  forth  as  a  city  of  coarse  and  ^?®ra^ , 

^  ^  dislike  of 

brutal  upstarts,  who  had  suddenly  risen  to  a  place  in  the  Thebes 
Hellenic  world  for  which  they  were  utterly  unfit.*    No  out 
Grecian  city  seems  ever  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  ^  ^^®^2- 
hated  than  Thebes  was  between  the  battle  of  Mantineia  338. 
and  the  battle  of  Chairdneia.     Athens  felt  for  her  a 
repugnance  which  she  never  showed  towards  either  her 
Spartan  rival  or  her  Macedonian  conqueror.    To  overcome 
this  loathing,  and  to  range  the  warriors  of  Thebes  and 
Athens  side  by  side  against  Philip,  was  the  most  glorious 
exploit  of  the  glorious  life  of  Demosthenes." 

The  dates  of  these  acts  of  Thcban  violence  towards  the 
smaller  Boeotian    cities    are  in  some    cases  matters  of 
dispute.     Most  of  them  occurred  after  the  battle    of 
Leuktra,  but  that  of  Plataia  took  place  before.    Certain  it  Theban 
is  that,  just  before  that  battle,  the  Theban  claims  had  before  the 
risen  to  their  full  height     In  the  negociations  which  ^^®^ 
preceded  it  we  seem  to  read  over  again  the  negociations  ^.c.  371, 
which  preceded  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.*    The  Thebans 
swore  to  the  Peace,  or  were  willing  to  swear  to  it,  in  the 
name  of  all  Boeotia.^    Agesilaos,  as  before,  demands  a 

»  See  Grote,  x.  427,  xi,  286. 

*  Ephoros,  quoted  by  Strabo,  ix.  2.  (ii.  248,  Tauch.)  TfAcwnfflrorrof  y^ 
iK^iyov  [*Ewafji€ivcSvJiov]  rijv  iliytfiovlaw  diro/SoXcor  cUOOf  roiis  BrificUous  auy40ih 
ytvffOfUyovs  adrijs  ^jl6vov'  qXtiov  tk  cTycu,  rb  \6yo9v  Koi  6fu\ias  rfjs  wpds 
dif0fH£wous  hXiyctpijacUj  fiSyris  8*  4wifAt\ri9i^¥cu  Tijs  Kord  ftoKt/ju^y  dpenls. 

'  See  a  noble  passage  in  Arnold's  Rome,  ii  381. 

*  Pansanias  (ix.  13.  2)  evidently  confounded  the  two  occasions,  as  he 
introduces  Epameinondas  as  the  Theban  orator  before  the  Peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

*  It  is  certainly  hard  at  first  sight  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  this 
event  given  by  Xenophdn  (HelL  vi.  3.  19)  and  by  Plutarch  (Ages.  28)  and 
Pausanias  (see  last  note).  But  they  do  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  contradictory 
as  Mr.  Grote  thinks  them  (x.  231,  note).    In  Xenophdn's  story,  the  Theban 
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CHAP.  IT.  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  other  Boeotian 
cities,  and  the  admission  of  each  to  swear  in  its  own  name* 
as  a  sovereign  commonwealth.  The  Thebans  again  refuse; 
they  are  again  excluded  from  the  treaty,  but  this  time 
with  yery  different  results.  Their  former  refusal  and 
exclusion  had  been  followed  by  their  submission,  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  League,  at  last  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Theban  Kadmeia  by  a  Lacedsomonian  garrison. 
The  present  refusal  and  exclusion  was  indeed  followed  by 
B.C.  371.  a  Lacedsemonian  invasion  of  Boeotia,  but  that  invasion  was 
crushed  at  the  fight  of  Leuktra,  and  soon  after  repaid  by 
^    B.O.  869.    the  presence  of  Theban  invaders  in  Sparta  itself 

In  this  negociation,  as  in  the  former  one,  Thebes  for- 
mally claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  Boeotia^  the 
representative  of  the  whole  Boeotian  body  towards  other 
powers.     She  demands  to  be  looked  upon  as  capable  of 

Ambassadors  first  allow  Thebes  to  be  set  down  as  having  sworn,  and  on  the 
next  day  demand  {iK4\tvop)  to  have  the  name  ** Thebans"  struck  out,  and 
"Boeotians"  substituted.  Mr.  Grote  asks  "why  should  such  a  man  as 
Epameindndas  (who  doubtless  was  the  envoy),  consent  at  first  to  waive  the 
presidential  claims  of  Thebes,  and  to  swear  for  her  alone  ?  If  he  did  consent, 
why  should  he  retract  the  next  day  ?  **  Now  it  strikes  me  that  the  pro- 
ceeding is  capable  of  another  explanation,  and  that  there  is  no  "waiving 
of  presidential  claims,"  and  no  "retracting  the  next  day."  It  is 
evident  from  the  language  of  all  the  historians  and  orators,  that  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes  was  now  far  more  openly  avowed  than  it  had  been 
under  the  old  League,  and  that  the  word  "  Theban  "  was  now  constantly 
used  where  "Boeotian"  would  have  been  used  in  the  preceding  century. 
The  Thebans  might  well  swear  as  "  Thebans,"  meaning  to  carry  with  them 
the  whole  of  their  confederates  ;  to  say  "  Theban  "  rather  than  "  Boeotian  " 
might  be  meant  not  as  any  "  waiving  of  presidential  claims,"  but  rather  as 
the  strongest  way  of  asserting  them.  But  Ag&ilaos  might  very  well  choose 
to  take  it  in  a  contrary  sense  ;  he  would  call  on  the  other  Boeotian  cities 
to  swear  separately  ;  the  Thebans  would  then  demand  to  have  the  doubtful 
word  "Thebans"  changed  into  "Boeotians;"  that  is,  to  have  their  oath 
taken  as  the  oath  of  all  Boeotia.  Then  would  follow  the  lively  dialogue 
between  Epameindndas  and  Ag&tilaos  recorded  by  Plutarch  and  Pausanias, 
preceded  probably  by  some  such  reasoning  on  the  Theban  side  as  Mr.  Grote 
supposes. 

>  This  is  more  clearly  brought  out  by  Pausanias  (ix.  IS.  2)  than  by  any 
one  else. 
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contracting,  by  her  single  act,  international  obligations  chap.  iv. 
binding  on  all  the  Boeotian  cities.     In  this  negociation,  as  Gra<iuai 
in  the  former  one,  the  Spartan  King  refuses  to  recognize  S'*\hl^ 
Thebes  in  any  such  character.     He  knows  Thebes,  only  as  T^fl>an 

Claims. 

he  knows  Orchomenos,  as  one  Boeotian  city  out  of  several, 
capable  of  contracting  for  herself  alone,  and  whose  obli- 
gations are  binding  on  no  other  Boeotian  commonwealth. 
Here  is  indeed  a  change  on  both  sides  since  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  judges  sat  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
arguments  of  Theban   and  Plataian   orators.     Then  all 
that  Thebes  formally  claimed,  whatever  she  practically 
exercised,  was  a  mere  supremacy  implying  no  absolute 
subjection,  and  even  that  she  grounded  on  old  Boeotian 
custom,  and  on  her  own  rights  as  the  supposed  metro- 
polis*   of  the    other   Boeotian  towns.     Then,   whatever 
Thebes  claimed,  Sparta,   as  her  interest  then  dictated, 
was   ready  to  allow.      Now  Thebes    employs,   even   in 
her  formal  claims,  the  language,  no  longer  of  a  metro- 
polis or  of  a  Federal  president,  but  of  a  sovereign,  or 
rather  of  a  tyrant,  city.     Now  Sparta,  in  pursuance  of 
what  has  now  become  her  interest,  denies  not  only  the 
claims  lately  advanced  by  Thebes,  but  the  general  principle 
of  any  kind  of  Boeotian  unity,  a  principle  certainly  as  old 
as  any  other  immemorial  fact  of  Grecian  politics.     But  if 
the  claims  of  Thebes  had  grown  between  the  siege  of 
Plataia  and  the   Peace  of  Antalkidas,  they  had  again 
grown  between  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  nego- 
ciations  at  Sparta.'    Here,  on  her  own  ground.  Spartan 
pride  received  such  a  home-thrust  from  the  audacious  ^^^^ 
Theban  as  Spartan  pride  had  never  before  dreamed  of  Thebes  in 
Epamcin6ndas  ventured  on  a  parallel  such  as  assuredly  and  Sparu 
the  most  daring  imagination  had  never  ventured  on  before.  "^^^^^^''^ 

'  Thuc.  iii.  61.     'HfMP  lerto'drroty  nAciramv  fhrtpov  rtis  ikkris  BotwrUf, 

If.T.A. 

«  See  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  8.  2. 
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CHAP.  iv.  Thebes  will  recogiiize  the  independence  of  the  Bceotian 
towns  when  Sparta  recognizes  the  independence  of  the 
Lakonian  towns.  Thebes  will  allow  Orchomenos  to  swear 
as  a  separate  commonwealth,  when  Sparta  allows  Amyklai 
to  swear  as  a  separate  commonwealth.  Here  the  claims  of 
Thebes  stand  plainly  before  us  in  the  naked  form  of  unal- 
loyed tyranny.  We  have  already  more  than  once  seen  the 
Boeotian  cities  described,  in  relation  to  Thebes,  by  the 
same  name  of  subjection  by  which  the  Lakonian  cities^  are 
described  in  relation  to  Sparta.  We  now  see  this  parallel 
in  all  its  fulness  formally  avowed  as  a  principle  of  Theban 
politics.  The  Boeotian  towns  are  to  be  mere  Perioikoi  of 
Thebes,  no  longer  sovereign  members  of  a  Boeotian  League, 
of  which  Thebes  was  at  most  a  constitutional  President. 
The  comparison  was  equaUy  daring  in  the  claims  which  it 
made  on  behalf  of  Thebes  and  in  the  threat  which  it 
implied  against  Sparta.  No  such  revolutionary  words  had 
ever  before  been  heard  in  any  Grecian  congres&    No 

1  Isok.  Panath.  195.  ^OvSfieuri  fikv  wpoaayoptvofUyovs  &s  WXcis  ohcavyras, 
rily  9^  B^ya/uv  txovras  ixdrrw  rwv  ^^fjuov  rmv  vap*  rifuv.  The  whole  passage 
is  a  curions  picture  of  the  position  of  the  rtploiicoi.  Of  course  an  Attic 
Uri/JMs,  as  such,  was  politically  nothing,  but  its  inhabitants  severally  were 
Athenian  citizens  ;  a  Lakonian  ir6\ts  was  also  politically  nothing,  while  its 
inhabitants  severally  were  mere  helpless  subjects  of  Sparta. 

The  Lakonian  v6\*is  are  mentioned  in  rather  a  different  way  in  a  curious 
passage  of  Herodotus  (vii  234)  where  D^aratos  tells  Xerxes  of  the  many 
Lacedemonian  cities,  among  which  he  merely  speaks  of  Sparta  as  the 
greatest,  and  inhabited  by  the  bravest  among  the  brave  Lacedsemonians. 
Herodotus  was  not  a  politician  like  Thucydides  or  Polybios,  still  less  was 
he  a  pamphleteer  like  Isokrates ;  such  a  description  was  quite  enough  for 
his  conception  of  a  picturesque  dialogue  between  Xerxes  and  Demaratos, 
without  bringing  in  political  distinctions  which  Xerxes  would  not  have 
understood.  But  a  mere  '*  English  reader  "  might  be  led  seriously  astray 
as  to  the  political  condition  of  Lakonia  by  reading  this  single  passage  of 
Herodotus  by  itself.  Yet  strange  to  say.  Professor  Rawlinson,  who 
discusses  at  large  the  population  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  who  adds  to 
the  Book  a  learned  dissertation  about  Alarodians  and  Orthocorybantea, 
does  not  vouchsafe  the  **  English  reader"  the  least  information  as  to  the 
real  political  condition  of  Amyklai  and  Epidauros  LimSra. 

On  these  Perioikic  v6\€is  see  Grote,  ii.  484  et  seqq. 
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Greek  had  ever  yet  questioned  the  absolute  rights  of  chap.  iv. 
Sparta  over  the  Lakonian  towns.    No  Spartan,  probably 
no  Greek,  had  ever  before  imagined  that  treaties  requiring 
that  every  Greek  city  should  be  independent  might  be  so 
construed  as  to  make  Amyklai  independent  of  Sparta  as 
well  as  to  make  Orchomenos  independent  of  Thebes. 
Epameindndas  now  put  forth  a  principle  which  at  once 
loosened  the  very  foundations  of  Spartan  dominion,  and 
he  lived  to  carry  out  his  principle  in  the  most  practical 
shape.     Before  his  work  was  over,  he  had  rent  away  from 
Sparta  half  her  territory,  and  had  set  up  an  independent  b.c.  869. 
MessSnS  in  opposition  to  Sparta,  as  Sparta  had  set  up 
an  independent  Plataia  in  opposition  to  Thebes.     It  is 
impossible  not  to  rejoice  even  at  the  mere  humiliation 
of  Sparta^  and  still  more  so  at  the  restoration  of  the  The  claims 
heroic  commonwealth  of  Messene.*    But  it  is  clear  that  exclude ^il 
the  words  of  Epameinondas  contained  a  sentence  of  death  ^®  ^®^®" 

-^  ralism  m 

against  Boeotian  Federalism  or  Boeotian  freedom  in  any  Boeotia. 
shape;'  it  is  clear  that,  though  he  held  back  his  un- 
worthy countrymen  from  the  grosser  acts  of  oppression, 
yet  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  mere  aggrandizement  of 

1  The  restoration  of  Mcssend  however,  except  as  a  mere  blow  to  Sparta, 
proved  a  failure.  The  career  of  the  restored  Messenians  is  inglorious, 
quite  unworthy  of  the  countrymen  of  the  half-mythic  Aristomen^  or  of 
the  gallant  exiles  of  Naupaktos.  The  glory  of  Epameindndas  as  a  founder 
is  to  have  been  the  creator  of  Megalopolis. 

*  Mr.  Grote  thinks  that  the  words  of  Epameindndas  do  not  imply  that 
he  claimed  that  ''Thebes  was  entitled  to  as  much  paioer  in  Boeotia  as 
Sparta  in  Laconia,"  (x.  231.  234)  but  only  that  the  Federal  union  of 
Bceotia  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes  should  be  looked  on  as  being  "  an 
integral  political  aggregate"  as  much  as  Lakonia  *' under  Sparta,"  or  as 
Attica — ^he  does  not  venture  to  say  **  under  Athens."  Surely  there  is  no 
analogy  between  a  Federal  head  of  several  independent  cities,  a  despot 
city  ruling  over  several  subject  cities,  and  a  country  where  the  whole  is,  so 
to  speak,  one  city,  while  the  smaller  towns  are  mere  parishes.  Unless 
Epameindndas  meant  his  parallel  between  Thebes  in  Boeotia  and  Sparta 
in  Lakonia  to  be  exact  in  all  points,  it  has  no  force  at  all,  and  it  is  open 
to  an  obvious  retort.  And  certainly  the  position  of  Sparta  in  Lakonia 
was  utterly  inconsistent  with  Federalism  or  ¥ath  freedom  of  any  kind, 

N2 
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cnAP.  IV.  the  one  city  of  Thebes,  and  not  to  the  general  good  of 
Bceotia  or  of  Hellas. 

Different  as  was  the  general  character  of  our  first  and 
our  second  period  of  Boeotian  history,  the  terminations  of 
B.C.  888.    the  two  were  strikingly  alike.     After  the  defeat  of  Chair5- 
tb?7the  neia,  Thebes  had  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  into 
destroyed   ^hc  Kadmcia,  as  she  had  before  had  to  receiye  a  Spartan 
garrison.     Plataia^  Thespia,  Orchomenos,   and  Koroneia 
now  arose  again,^  surrounding  Thebes  with  allies  of  Mace- 
donia even  more  zealous  and  hostile  than  they  had  been  in 
their  former  character  as  allies  of  Sparta.     The  troops  of 
these  cities  served  heartily  with  Alexander  in  his  campaign 
Destnic-    against  Thebes,*  and  it  was  by  their  voices'  that  the  tyrant 
TfaeY^by  ^^Y  ^^  devotcd  to  the  destruction  which  she  had  so 
Alexander,  ^fy^j^  inflicted  upon  others.     As  Thebes  had  enriched  her- 
Zealous  CO- self  with  the  territory  of  four  of  her  Boeotian  sisters,  so, 
ofthe        now  that  her  o¥m  day  was  come,  the  Macedonian  con- 
5^^^^     queror  divided  the  whole  Theban  territory  among  his 
Boeotian  allies.    Thebes  now  vanishes  for  a  while  from 
among  the  cities  of  the  earth.     As  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
independent  Greece  against  Macedonia  we  may  lament  her 
fate ;   but  the  special  historian  of  Boeotian  Federalism 
cannot  weep  for  her. 

The  third  period  of  Boeotian  history  may  be  more 
Third  briefly  gone  through.  The  part  played  by  Boeotia  in  the 
886^72?  later  history  of  Greece  is  almost  always  contemptible ;  and 

1  Paus.  iv.  27.  10.  ix.  87.  8.  He  assigns  the  restoration  to  Philip, 
Arrian  (i.  9.  19)  to  Alexander. 

*  Arrian,  i.  8.  14.    Diod.  xvii.  18.     Arrian  mentions  also  the  Ph6kians. 

'  Arr.  i.  9.  16.  Toir  84  furcurxovai  rov  (pyov  ^vfifidxois  (olt  8i)  koX  hti- 
arpv^w  *AX^(ai^/K>f  rd  Kara  rcls  OijjSof  ZiuBuyai)  n^y  fklv  KoZfuUuf  ^povp^ 
Karix*iv  lf8o(c  n)y  it6Kiv  tk  KoraarK^pm  *ls  fiaipos,  koI  ti)k  x^<>^  Sioi^^buu 
ro7s  ^vfifAdxou.  Cf.  Diod.  xyiiL  11.  Diod6ros  (xviL  14),  with  much  less 
probability,  makes  Alexander  assemble  and  consult  toi)s  cvwiZpovs  rtiw 
'EXAiffwy,  rh  Kowbv  <rwi9ptoy  ;  that  is,  probably,  the  Corinthian  Synod,  or 
possibly,  in  so  blundering  a  writer,  the  Delphic  Amphiktyons. 
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of  the  few  important  events  in  which  she  was  concerned  chap.  it. 
I  shall  speak  elsewhere.     Thebes  did  not  long  remain  a 
rain  or  a  sheep-walk,  an  example  of  the  fate  to  which  she 
had  herself  once  wished  to  reduce  Athens.^    As  she  had  b.o.  i05. 
found  a  Macedonian  destroyer,  she  now  found  a  Macedo- 
nian restorer.     Thebes  was  restored  by  Kassander;'  ^*ti^? 
would  seem  with  some  sort  of  formal  consent '  on  the  part  Thebes  by 

Kassander 

of  the  other  Bceotian  towns.     They  of  course  were  deeply  b.o.  si  a. 
interested  in  a  proceeding  which  might  possibly  threaten 
them  with  a  mistress,  and  which,  in  any  case,  invQlyed  an 
immediate  surrender  of  territory.     On  the  other  hand,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  power  of  Kassander  and  of  the  general 
feeling  of  Greece  in  favour  of  Theban  restoration,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Bceotian  cities  found  that  they  had 
really  not  gained  by  the  destruction  of  the  greatest  of  their 
number.     Elsewhere  the  step  was  highly  popular ;  Athens, 
the  partaker  in  the  later  struggles  of  Thebes,  gave  zealous 
help  towards  her  restoration ;  gratitude  towards  the  city  of 
Epamcin6ndas  prompted  help  no  less  zealous  on  the  part 
of  Mess^nS  and  Megalopolis ;  contributions  came  in  from 
various  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  from  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy  and  Sicily/    Thebes  thus  rose  again,  and  before 
long  she  again  became  the  head  of  a  Boeotian  League,'  but  Restora- 
with  powers  very  inferior  to  what  she  had  possessed  in  the  League 
days  of  her  might.     The  date  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  m^ified 
League  does  not  seem  certain,  but,  through  the  whole  P^!iJ»^P 

11^  Thebes. 

range  of  the  history  of  Polybios,  Bceotia  is  always  spoken 
of  as  a  political  whole,  just  like  Ph6kis  or  Akamania.  But 

^  Isok.  Plat.  34.  "E^fKTo  ol  [Briptuoi]  rily  yprj^r  tis  xri  ^•'  '''•  '"'^^n^ 
i^avBpairolHtraa'Beu  «ral  rilv  x^po^  dyeTvcu  fjL7iXjo$6rov  cisxep  r6  Kptaeuoy  wtHlor, 
Cf.  Suidas  in  ftyikofi6Tos.    See  above,  p.  161. 

«  Paus.  iv.  27.  10.  Bocot.  vi.  7. 

^  Diod.    xix.   54.     KdcrtrtufBftof  .  .  .  irtiaas  rohs  Botwro^s,  iufltmiat  ril¥ 

*  Paus.  ix.  6.  7.     Diod.  xix.  54. 

*  Bceotite  caput,  Li  v.  xxxi.  1.  xlii.  44. 
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CHAF.  lY.  the  reyiyed  Boeotian  League  cuts  a  very  poor  figure  beside 
the  Achaia  of  Aratos  or  the  Sparta  of  ELleomen^  The 
Boeotians  once  yentured  to  join  with  the  Achaians  against 
the  iEtolian  brigands,  but  after  a  single  defeat^  tihey  gaye 
up  all  share  in  general  Grecian  politics.^  They  seem  eyen 
to  haye  entered  into  some  relation  to  the  aggressors^  in- 

B.C.  245.  consistent  with  perfect  independence,'  a  relation  presently 
to  be  exchanged  for  a  yet  more  seryile  submission  to 

insignifi-    Macedonia.'  Nor  did  they  atone  for  external  insignificance 

cance  of  ^  -o 

BoBotiain  by  a  yigorous  and  orderly  goyemment  at  home.      The 

Greece.      accouut  of  the  internal  state  of  the  country  giyen  by 

Polybios  is  ridiculous  beyond  conception.     The  Boeotians 

did  nothing  but  cat  and  drink ;   they  ate  more  dinners  in 

B.C.  201—  a  month  than  there  were  days  in  it ;  *  they  let  the  adminis- 

222-^197.  tration  of  justice  sleep  throughout  the  land  for  twenty- 

fiye  years.*    Yet  these  Boeotian  swine*  seem   to  haye 

possessed  a  Federal  constitution  to  which  the  models 

afforded  by  neighbouring  states  had  giyen  a  better  form 

than  it  had  possessed  in  the  days  of  IsmSnias  or  of 

Constitu-    Epameindndas.     Thebes  was  the  head  of  the  League,  the 

uonof  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Federal  Assembly/  but  she  no 

'*     longer  enjoyed  the  same  tyrannical  power  as  of  old.     At 

1  Pol.  XX.  4.     Plut.  At.  16. 

'  Pol.  XX.  5.  *£7«raraX/irorrcff  roi^s  *Ax<uodf  wpos4ytifUUf  AirwAotr  t6 
4$yos.  Droysen  (11.  370)  takes  this  to  imply  actual  av/iToKirtta  with  the 
^tolians,  and  undoubtedly  the  same  word,  in  a  slightly  different  construc- 
tion, is  used  to  express  the  annexation  of  Sikydn  to  the  Achaian  League. 
11.  43.  '^Aparos  .  .  .  rrjp  irarpCSa  .  .  .  irpoa-ivtifu  irp6s  n)y  tcSk  *Axaumw 
TTo/urtiaw.  But  this  would  seem  to  prove  too  much,  and  the  words  need 
not  imply  more  than  close  alliance  and  slavish  subserviency  to  ^tolia. 

'  PoL  XX.  5.     'Tir^Ta^ay  ffipas  adrohs  6\oax^P^s  Mcuec^^iy. 

*  Pol.  XX.  6.  *Arrc  woWoiis  c7ku  BoivtSp  oTs  thr^px^  Utiwra  rod  ^lyrdt 
wKtUa  Ttfy  us  rdv  fi^i'a  ^tartrayfUimr  i^/itp&r. 

'  Ibid.  Also  xxill.  2.  Drumann  (439)  seems  rather  to  misconceive  this 
period.  Surely  Polybios  describes  a  time  of  carelessness  and  corruption, 
rather  than  one  of  violence  (Faustrecht). 

•  Pind.  01.  vi.  153.     'Apxaiov  6vu9os  . . .  Botwrlw  Zv, 
'  Liv.  xxxiii.  1. 
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the  head  of  the  League,  as  at  the  head  of  other  Leagues,  qhap.  iv. 
there  was  a  single  (General/  who  probably  stepped  into  the 
position  originally  held  by  the  ancient  Federal  Archon. 
There  were  also  Boeotarchs,*  whose  office  now  would  answer 
pretty  well  to  that  of  the  Achaian  D^miourgoi  or  Ministers ; 
and,  as  in  Achaia,  there  was  a  Commander  of  Cavahy.' 
There  was  a  Federal  Assembly  in  which  we  may  gather 
from  an  expression  of  Livy,*  that  each  of  the  confederate 
cities  had  a  distinct  vote.  We  hear  nothing  of  any 
oppression  on  the  part  of  Thebes,*  nor  very  much  of 
dissensions  between  the  several  cities.  Not  that  Boeotia, 
any  more  than  other  Greek  states,  was  free  from  party 
disputes,  but  they  seem  to  have  arisen  almost  wholly  from 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  There  was,  in  the  war  of 
Philip  and  Flamininus,  a  Roman  and  a  Macedonian  party,  b.o.  198-7. 
and  Thebes  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Macedonian  interest.* 
A  stratagem  of  Flamininus'  compelled  the  Boeotian 
League  to  embrace  the  Roman  side.  The  factions  and 
crimes  by  which  this  change  of  policy  was  followed  are 
hardly  worth  recording.  But  at  least  the  dissolution  of 
the  League  was  not  the  work  of  internal  dissensions,  but 
wholly  of  the  insidious  policy  of  Rome.  To  break  up 
Federations  and  alliances  among  Grecian  cities  was  always 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  any  power,  native  or  foreign, 
which  aspired  to  supremacy  or  illegitimate  influence  in 
Greece.  Thebes  indeed  for  a  moment,  while  Epameindndas 

1  PoL  XX.  0.  tyiot  rSv  <rrpaTiiy£¥,  xxiii.  2.  ffrpvrifyovpros  *I»ir/ow.  So 
Livy  xlii.  43  talks  of  the  Boeotian  "  Praetor,"  hia  regular  translation  of 

2  Pol.  xviiL  26.     Liv.  xxxiii.  27.     Pint.  Arat.  16. 
»  Pol.  XX.  6. 

4  Liv.  xxxiiL  2.    Omuimn  Boeotis  civitatimn  soffi'agiis  accipitur. 

5  The  only  expression  which  looks  like  it,  (PoL  xxvii.  5)  9ri$aiovs 
fiapus  6yras  lirtieciofcu,  refers  to  the  dissensions  between  the  Roman  and 
Macedonian  parties  jost  before  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 

«  See  Pol.  XX.  5.     Thirlwall,  viii.  885  et  seqq. 
7  Liv.  xxxiii.  1.     Thirlwall,  via  886. 
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CHAP.  IV.  directed  her  counsels,  pursued  a  nobler  policy  in  Arkadia^ 
but  the  isolation  of  the  separate  cities  was  an  end  usually 
aimed  at  by  all  who  sought  to  bring  Greece  under  the 
yoke.     We  have  seen  how  successfully  this  policy  was 
carried  on  by  Sparta  ;  it  was  continued  by  the  Macedonian 
Pissoia-     Kings ;  it  was  finally  carried  out  in  its  fullest  extent  by 
^^^^g*^®  the  subtle  machinations  of  Roman  diplomacy.     The  course 
Quintus     of  the  war  with  Perseus  gave  the  Roman  Ambassador 
B.0. 171.    Quintus  Marcius  an  opportunity  of  bringing  about  the  dis- 
solution of  the  League  of  Boeotia,  which  I  shall  describe 
more  at  large  in  a  future  chapter.    His  combined  intrigues 
and  violence  gradually  induced  the  several  cities  to  desert 
their  Federal  Union,  and  to  place  themselves,  one  by  one, 
under  Roman  protection.^    Thus  did  the  Boeotian  League 
fall  asunder,'  and  I  see  no  reason  to  infer  from  a  casual 
expression  of  a  single  writer,   that  the  political  union 
between  the  Boeotian  towns  was  restored  at  any  later 
time.' 

»  Pol.  xxvii.  1.  2.     Liv.  xUi.  43.  4.     ThirlwaU,  viiL  437. 

•  Pol.  xxvii.  2.  T^  8^  t«v  Bouvtcvv  tBros  M  woXihf  XP^"^^  trvwrvnifr^iAs 
rriy  Koiyfjy  (rvfiwoKirtiai^f  ical  iroAAoOf  iral  woikIKovs  Koipods  9iart^>€vy6s  irapa- 
9o^MS,  r6r€  irpowrrws  ical  iXoytffrws  k\6fUV0V  rd  irapi  Ufpfficts,  tlief  Ktd 
wcu9apioe6ws  irrorjBly  KarfXtSOri  «cal  ZinncopnltrBri  irard  v^Actf.  The  difference 
between  tBvoi  and  ir^Ais,  in  the  jwlitical  language  of  Polybios,  is  that 
between  a  Federal  State  and  a  single  city.  See  xx.  8,  and  many  other 
passages.  Livy  habitually  represents  the  words  by  "gens  "  and  "civitas." 
He  also  often  uses  "  populos  "  in  the  sense  of  State  or  CaiUon  as  a  member 
of  a  League. 

Mommsen  (i.  582)  holds  that  the  formal  dissolution  of  tlie  League 
did  not  take  place  till  B.C.  146.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  words  of  Polybios  and  Livy.  A  Boeotarch  is  spoken  of  in  the 
interval,  but  he  is  apparently  a  purely  Theban  magistrate — fioutrapx^p 
TnviKcttfTa  iv  OrfiBcus.    Pans.  vii.  14.  6. 

>  Pausanias  (vii.  16.  9 — 10),  describing  the  results  of  the  victory  of 
Mummius  (b.c.  146.)  adds,  <rvp49ptd  tc  Kcrrd  $Oyos  rd  iKdarttVy  *Axau»v  Koi 
rd  4y  ^K€v<riv  ^  BourroTs  ^  Mpct0(  wov  r^s  *EK\d9os,  jrarcAcAi/ro  dftoUts 
wdvra,  ir^ffi  8^  oi)  voAAoiS  vffrtpop  irpdwoPTO  is  IAcov  *'?wfuuoi  Trjs  'EAA^os, 
ical  ffwyiZpia  icard  tBvos  deroZiZoainy  indtrrois  rd  dpxoM, 

From  the  former  part  of  this  passage  Mr.  Whiston  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art. 
Bceotarches),  following  Boeckh  (i.  727),  infers  that  Mummius  found  a 
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CHAP.  IV. 

§  3.  Of  variovs  attempts  at  Federal  Systems — Ionia, 

OlynthoSy  Arkadia,  &c. 

Besides  these  Federations  of  Phokis,  Akarnania,  Epeiros, 
and  Boeotia,  all  of  which  actually  existed  and  flourished, 
we  must  not  pass  by  some  less  successful  attempts  at  the  Unsnccess- 
establishment  of  Federal  Governments  in  ancient  Greece,  tempts  at 
Several  such  efforts  were  made  at  various  times,  which  bore  J^ederal 

Govern- 
no  permanent  fruit.     Still  they  are  important  facts  in  ments. 

Grecian  history,  and,  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  history 

and  the  growth  of  the  Federal  idea,  they  form  a  natural 

portion  of  our  subject. 

It  may  be  doubtful  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  reckon 
among  such  attempts  the  advice  which,  according  to  Hero-  Advice  of 
dotus,*  waa  given  to  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the  philosopher  ^*^®®  *® 
Thal^s  when  they  were  first  threatened  with  Persian  invar  lonians. 
sioa    Some  degree  of  union  had  always  existed  among  the*^*^'  ^^^' 

Boeotian  League  to  dissolve  in  B.C.  146,  and  therefore  that  the  League 
must  have  been  "jwirtially  revived"  after  its  dissolution  by  Marcius 
in  B.  c.  171.  But  surely  Pausauias,  especially  when  using  the  pluper- 
fect tense,  may  just  as  well  refer  to  the  dissolution  under  Marcius,  or, 
as  the  pious  antiquary  is  not  the  most  infallible  authority  in  strictly 
historical  matters,  Pausanias  may  even  have  forgotten  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  Boeotian  League  was  the  work  of  Marcius  and  not  of  Mummius. 
It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  extemporize  a  revival  and  a  second  disso- 
lution  without  better  authority.  The  latter  portion  of  the  passage,  as 
referring  to  a  nominal  restoration  later  than  B.C.  146,  docs  not  bear  on 
the  }K)int.  On  the  restoration  there  spoken  of,  see  Thirlwall,  viii.  502 ; 
Finlay,  Greece  under  the  Romans,  25.  All  these  imaginary  Confedera- 
tions continued  to  exist,  with  their  whole  staff  of  Generals,  Archons, 
Boeotarchs,  Senates,  &c.  down  to  a  surprisingly  late  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  This  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  inscriptions  in  Boeckh.  But 
it  is  hardly  worth  enlarging  on  such  mock  constitutions  in  a  History  of 
Federalism,  except  when  they  either  illustrate  the  institutions  of  earlier 
times,  or  when  one  gets  such  curious  details  as  Pausauias  gives  (see  above 
p.  13G)  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  after  the  Augustan  Reform  Bill. 

*  Herod,  i.  170.  *Ejci\tw  U  fiovKwripiov''lmvca  iierflareat,  rd  9^  §Jtm  h 
TtV'  Ti«0V  y^  thcu  filaoy  rvis  'lofvlrii'  rcb  9h  SWaf  w6\ns  olnwiUvaa  iitfikv 
^<r<rov  vofil^ttrBaif  Kardwtp  cl  8f/uoi  cTcv. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia^  but  tbere  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  their  union  was  of  a  kind  which  at  all  amounted  to 
a  real  Federal  Government^    They  had  indeed  general 

COTinexion  ^^^^^^ff*  ^^  *^®  Panionion,*  but   those   meetings  were 

between     primarily  of  a  religious  kind,  though  undoubtedly  they 

Ionian       Were  often  taken  advantage  of  for  political  deliberations 

^^^^       among  the  several  cities.     Their  connexion  in  short  seems 

to  have  been  rather  closer  than  that  of  a  mere  Amphi- 

ktyony,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  came  nearer  to  an  Amphiktyony 

than  to  a  true  Federal  union.    It  is  a  relation  of  a  peculiar 

Their        kind,  a  sort  of  devclopement  of  the  old  Amphiktyonic  rela- 

^entially  *^^^'  ^^  which  we  find  some  other  instances,  especially 

Amphi-      among  the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  colonies.     It  is  a  species 

ktyonic.  ,  -^ 

of  union  which  might  naturally  arise  among  settlers  in  a 
foreign  land,  mindfiil  of  their  old  home  and  of  their  com- 
mon origin,  but  still  in  no  way  disposed  to  sacrifice  any 
portion  of  their  separate  political  being.  Unions  like  those 
of  the  Asiatic  lonians  and  iEolians''  were  in  fact  Amphi- 
ktyonies  instituted  for  a  special,  and  that  partly  a  political, 
end.  They  differed  from  the  Amphiktyonies  of  Old  Greece 
in  this.  In  an  Amphiktyony  of  the  elder  kind,  the  union 
between  the  members  simply  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
Its  differ-  temple.     The  common  temple  gives  its  name  to  a  body 

ence  from  -^  ^  r       o  j 

the  elder    which,  exccpt  in  reference  to  that  temple,  has  no  common 

ktyonies.    being  at  all.     In  these  unions  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 

this  relation  is  reversed.   The  union  is  much  more  religious 

than  political,  still  it  is  something  more  than  the  mere 


^  Mr.  Blakesley,  in  his  edition  of  Herodotus,  (vi.  7  et  al.)  seems  to  me 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  true  Federal  ideas  in  Ionia.  A  much 
truer  picture  is  given  by  Bishop  Thirlwall,  (ii.  115.  191)  and  still  more 
clearly  by  Mr.  Grote,  (iii.  845). 

*  See  Herod.  I  142.  8. 

'  The  Boeotian  Amphiktyony  of  Kordneia  would  be  a  union  of  very 
much  the  same  kind  as  these  unions  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  if  we  could 
conceive  it  existing  independently  of  the  political  Boeotian  union  which 
had  its  centre  at  Thebes. 
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spiritual  brotherhood  of  fellow-worshippers  in  a  common  chap.  iy. 
temple.  The  union  does  not  exist  merely  to  protect  the 
temple,  but  the  temple,  the  Panionion  or  the  like,  is  itself 
built  as  the  binding  and  consecrating  symbol  of  an  union 
already  recognized  as  existing.  Greeks  of  the  same  tribe, 
settled  among  barbarian  neighbours  or  subjects,  wished  to 
rec(^nize  one  another  as  kinsmen,  and  often  stood  in  need 
of  one  another's  help  as  allies.  They  founded  a  religious 
union  as  the  badge  of  their  mutual  recognition,  and  as  a 
means  of  promoting  general  harmony  and  good  feeling 
among  them.  But  they  had  no  idea  of  carrying  either  No  trne 
national  or  religious  brotherhood  so  far  as  to  infringe  on  \j^^ 
the  inherent  separate  sovereignty  of  every  Hellenic  city. 
Indeed,  the  very  isolation  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  the  great- 
ness to  which  they  speedily  rose,  would  tend  to  make  the 
feeling  of  town-autonomy,  if  possible,  stronger  than  it  was 
among  the  cities  of  Old  Greece.  Certain  it  is,  if  only  from 
this  very  advice  of  Thales,  that  the  Ionian  Greeks  had  no 
permanent  union,  cemented,  as  in  the  real  Leagues,  by  a 
common  Senate  and  Assembly.  Thales  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  closer  union  than  already  existed,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  exactly  how  close  he  meant  that  union  to  be. 
The  words  of  Herodotus  may  be  construed  in  two  ways,* 
and  in  any  case  his  political  language  is  not  to  be  so 
strictly  pressed  as  the  political  language  of  ThucydidSs  or 
Polybios.  And  indeed  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  Thales  Advice  of 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  evident  wisdom  of  his  advice,  ^^^iJ^L^** 
had  attained  to  the  clearness  of  political  vision  which 
distinguishes  the  two  great  political  historians  of  Greece. 


'  See  Blakesley,  Herod,  i.  170.  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  his  notes, 
passes  by  this  most  important  passage  without  notice.  In  his  translation 
he  makes  Thal^  say  :  "  Their  other  cities  might  still  coTUinue  to  enjoy 
their  oum  laios,  just  as  if  they  were  independent  states  (KarArtp  tt  hfjfAoi 
cTcv).'*  This  is  probably  historically  tnie,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
process  of  construing  can  get  it  out  of  the  words  of  Herodotus. 
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OHAF.  IT.  The  language  of  Herodotus,  taken  stricilyy  might  imply 
that  Thales  meant  to  recommend  such  an  union  as  that 
which  had  fused  all  the  Attic  towns  into  the  one  common- 
wealth of  Athens.^  Yet  when  we  think  of  the  greatness  of 
some  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  their  distance  from  one 
another,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  Thales  wished 
to  merge  them  so  completely  into  one  commonwealth  as 
had  been  done  with  the  old  Attic  cities.  No  one  could 
think  of  reducing  Ephesos,  MilStos,  and  Kolophon  to  the 
level  of  Marathon  and  Eleusia  No  one  could  think  of 
asking  Ephesians,  Milesians,  and  Koloph6nians  to  cease  to 
be  Ephesians,  Milesians,  and  Kolophdnians,  and  to  become 
Heproha-  Teians  instead.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  ThalSs 
e/a  tnio  designed  each  city  to  retain  its  separate  being  as  an  inde- 
Unl^'^  pendent  city,  and  only  wished  to  form  a  Federal  Council 
for  common  consultation  and  defence  against  the  barba- 
rians. If  so,  this  advice  of  Thales  would  be  the  earliest 
instance  of  a  Federal  Union  being  deliberately  recom- 
mended to  a  group  of  separate  states  by  a  single  political 
thinker.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  advice  of  Thalds 
produced  the  least  practical  effect.  The  Ionian  Federation 
remained  the  mere  vision  of  one  philosophical  Mil(3sian ;  in 
the  mind  of  every  other  Ionian  the  Greek  instinct  of  auto- 
nomous city-government  was  too  strong  for  any  such 
scheme  even  to  obtain  a  hearing.  We  have  here  in  short 
a  striking  comment  on  what  has  been*  already  said  as  to 
the  important  bearing  on  our  subject  of  the  history  of  the 
Delphic  Amphiktyony.  The  Delphic  Amphiktyony  is 
important  in  a  history  of  Federal  Gk>vemment,  just  because 
it  was  not  a  Federal  Government   So  the  advice  of  Thales 


*  But  for  the  marvellous  translation  of  Professor  Rawlinson,  one  would 
hardly  have  stopped  to  notice  anything  so  obvious  as  that  the  word  used 
by  Herodotus  is  8^/ioi,  or  that  8^/uoi  here  means  (not  "  independent  states," 
but)  the  local  divisions  of  Attica.  Even  the  antiquated  translation  of 
Beloe  shows  that  its  author  understood  at  least  thus  much. 
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is  important  in  the  same  history,  just  because  it  remained  chap.  iv. 
adyice  and  was  never  carried  out  into  action.  The  Delphic  q^  advice 
Amphiktyony  came  near  enough  to  a  Federal  Union  of  all  ?^*  *^^®^  ♦ 
Greece  to  have  suggested  such  a  Federal  UnioUy  had  the  tion  a 

strilciiifir 

Greek  mind  in  general  felt  any  need  of  any  union  of  the  niustra- 
kind.  That  no  such  Union  ever  arose  out  of  it  is  the  surest  oJeek  poli- 
proof  how  little  such  an  Union  was  in  harmony  with  Greek  tical  ideas. 
political  feeling.  Still  more  easily  might  the  Ionic  Am- 
phiktyony have  grown  into  an  Ionic  League,  had  the 
lonians  in  general  felt  any  need  of  an  Ionic  League.  That 
they  rejected  the  scheme  when  it  was  proposed  to  them 
shows  more  clearly  than  anything  else  how  little  progress 
true  Federal  ideas  had  made  among  them.  To  the  philo- 
sophic mind  of  Thal^s  the  transition  from  an  Ionic 
Amphiktyony  to  an  Ionic  League  doubtless  seemed  easy 
enougL  His  countrymen  from  the  various  cities  were  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  for  periodical  religious  meetings, 
and  even  of  using  these  religious  meetings,  when  occasion 
served,  for  real  poUtical  conferences.*  To  improve  these 
irregular  conferences  into  a  permanent  Congress,  with 
authority  in  all  foreign  affairs,  would  seem  to  him  to  be 
only  a  natural  developement  of  a  state  of  things  to  which 
every  Ionian  was  already  fully  accustomed.  But  Thal6s 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  Ionian  to  whom  any  such  idea 
occurred.  When  he  proposed  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  Central 
Government  at  Te6s,  he  doubtless  thought  that  he  was 
providing  for  the  liberties  of  his  proposed  League,  that  he 
was  guarding  against  the  very  evils  which  had  doubtless 
already  begun  to  show  themselves  in  Boeotia.'    But  Mil6- 

^  As,  for  instance,  when  the  common  revolt  against  Persia  obliged  an 
unusual  amount  of  common  action.  Then  we  find  (Herod,  vi.  7)  wp60ovKoi 
from  the  different  cities  meeting  at  Teds,  and  we  even  find  the  words 
(ib.  y.  109)  r6  ttouf^v  t£v  *Uiv»if.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  such  a 
formula  was  commonly  used. 

■  Blakesley  on  Herod.  vL  7.  "He  would  have  selected  Teos  somewhat 
on  the  principle  on  which  the  site  of  Washington  was  selected  for  the 
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CHAP.  ly.  sian  and  Ephcsian  pride  would  not  consent  to  surrender 
an  atom  of  Milesian  or  Ephesian  Soyereignty  to  a  Federal 
Council  sitting  at  Te6s.  This  adyice  of  Thal^  and  its  fete, 
also  illustrates  another  remark  which  I  have  already  made. 
It  was  precisely  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  cities  of 
Greece  which  clung  the  most  pertinaciously  to  their  sepa- 
rate town-autonomy.  Sparta,  Athens^  and  we  may  fairly 
add  Thebes,  were  willing  enough  to  bear  rule  over  other 
cities ;  they  were  willing  enough  to  be  the  chiefe  of  a  body 
of  allies  more  or  less  dependent  upon  them ;  Athens  at 
least  was  once  willing  to  incorporate  other  cities  as  it  were 
into  her  own  person ;  but  neither  Sparta^  Athens,  nor 
Thebes  ever  consented  to  unite  with  other  cities  in  a  free 
and  equal  Federal  bond.  It  was  only  among  the  ruder 
and  less  advanced  tribes  of  Greece  that  the  true  Federal 
principle  had,  in  the  days  of  Thal^s,  made  any  visible 
progress.  We  cannot  doubt  that  necessity  had  already 
drawn  the  towns  of  Phdkis  and  Akamania  into  those 
Federal  unions  which  we  find  existing  among  them 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  Grecian  history.  But 
the  Ionic  cities  were,  in  the  days  of  Thal^s,  among  the 
foremost  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  They  were  as  little 
likely  as  Sparta  or  Athens  to  follow  Phdkian  or  Akamanian 
precedents  of  union  ;  they  were  rather  as  fully  disposed  as 
Sparta  or  Athens  could  be  to  cleave  to  the  full  possession 
of  all  those  sovereign  rights  which  the  Hellenic  mind  held 
to  be  inherent  in  every  sovereign  Hellenic  commonwealth. 

Projected       Far  more  important  in  Grecian  history  is  the  attempt 
Olynthos  ^^^  by  Olyntlios,  shortly  after  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas, 
[B.C.  882]  iq  organize  a  general  confederacy  of  the  Greek  and  Mace- 
donian cities  in  her  own  neighbourhood.     Sparta,  as  the 
interpreter  and  executor  of  the  Peace,  made  it  her  business 

capital  of  the  United  States  of  America.      Teos  could  never  become 
formidable  to  the  independence  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation. " 
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to  hinder  any  union,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  Federation  .chap.  iv. 
or  of  subjection,  no  less  among  the  Chalkidic,  than  among  dissolved 
the  Bceotian,  towns.     A  Spartan  army  was  sent  to  Chalki-  b.c.  879. 
dike  ;  Olynthos  was  besieged  and  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  the  Olynthian  union  was  dissolved.     The  last  great 
English  historian  of  Greece  has  given  to  this  Olynthian 
confederacy  an  interest  which  it  certainly  never  possessed 
before/    There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  seen  from  a  general  Fatal 

pesults  to 

Hellenic  point  of  view,  the  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian  Greece  of 
confederacy  was  one  of  the  most  calamitous  events  in  }^t-^^" 
Grecian  history,  An  Olynthian  League,  or  even  an  Olyn- 
thian Empire,  would  have  given  Greece  a  strong  bulwark 
at  the  very  point  where  a  bulwark  was  most  needed.  An 
Olynthian  League,  or  even  a  liberally  administered  Olyn- 
thian Empire,  would  have  united  all  the  purely  Greek 
cities  of  the  Macedonian  border,  together  with  the  most 
civilized  and  most  Hellenized  portions  of  Macedonia  itself 
Such  an  united  body  might  well  have  formed  an  effectual 
barrier  against  the  advance  even  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
Sparta  in  truth,  by  her  conquest  of  Olynthos,  betrayed  the 
Greeks  of  Thrace  to  the  Macedonian  King,'  just  as  she  had 
already,  by  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  betrayed  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  to  the  Persian  Ejng.  It  may  indeed  well  be 
doubted  whether,  in  a  general  view  of  the  world's  history, 
it  would  have  been  a  gain  to  mankind  to  have  cut  off  the 
energies  of  Alexander  from  any  wider  field  than  that  of 
Illyrian  and  Scythian  warfare.  But,  from  a  purely  Greek 
point  of  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  Olynthian  power  was  a  most  unfortunate  event  for  the 
whole  of  Greece.  And  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Spartan  intervention  in  Chalkidike 
than  as  to  the  character  of  the  Spartan  intervention  in 
Boeotia.     All  our  sympathies  lie  with  Olynthos  as  against 

*  Grote  X.  67.  seqq.  *  lb.  x.  94. 
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CHAP.  IT.  Sparta  and  as  against  Macedonia,  just  as  all  our  efympathies 

lie  with  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes  alike  when  it  marched 

forth  to  victory  at  Leuktra  and  when  it  marched  forth  to 

defeat  at  Chairdneia.     But  it  is  another  question  whether 

we  may  not  at  the  same  time  be  called  upon  to  sympathize 

with  Akanthos  and  Apolldnia  agamst  Olynthos,  just  as  we 

sympathize  with  Plataia  and  Orchomenos  even  against  the 

Thebes  of  Pelopidas  and  Epamein6ndas. 

Views  of        It  certainly  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Grote  has  drawn  far  too 

too  favour-  favourable  a  picture  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Olynthian 

d^^^'  League,  if  League  we  are  to  caU  it,  was  designed  to  be 

Olynthos.  formed.     I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  great  historian 

of  Athenian  Democracy  has  been  a  little  carried  away  by 

admiration  for  a  city  which  was  at  once  a  bulwark  against 

Macedonia  and  a  victim  of  Sparta.     The  facts  of  the  case, 

the  nature  of  the  union  which  Olynthos  sought  to  form, 

are  known  only  from  the  speech  made  by  the  Akanthian 

envoy  Kleigen^,  when  asking  for  Lacedsemonian  help 

B.C.  382.    against  Olynthos.^    The  whole  circumstances  of  the  story 

cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  later  story  of  Polydamas 

B.C.  874.    of  Pharsalos  coming  to  ask — this  time  to  ask  in  vain — ^for 

Lacedaemonian  help  against  Jasdn  of  Pherai.'    In  the  one 

case  indeed  it  is  a  threatening  City  and  in  the  other  it  is  a 

threatening  Prince  ;  but  Akanthian  patriotism  seems  at 

Proceed-    ^^^^  ^  much  alarmed  by  the  claims  of  Olynthos  as  Phar- 

i"K8of       salian  patriotism  was  alarmed  by  the  claims  of  Jasdn. 

Olynthos  *^  "^  .  . 

as  de-        Klcigente,  in  the  speech  which  Xenoph6n  puts  into  his 

Hieigenel  mouth,  describes  the  advances  which  Olynthos  was  making 

among  all  the  cities  in  her  own  neighbourhood,  both  Greek 

and  Macedonian.'    She  was  drawing  them  all  into  close 

1  Xen.  HeU.  v.  2.  11—19. 

•  lb.  vL  1.  2.     See  above  p.  153. 

'  The  extension  of  the  Olynthian  Union  to  Macedonian  cities,  and 
even  to  Pella,  the  greatest  of  Macedonian  cities  (Xen.  HeU.  v.  2.  13) 
must  show  either,  Ist,  That  there  was,  as  Mr.  Grote  (z.  70)  suggests,  a 
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connexion  with  herself,  some,  it  would  seem,  with  their  ohap  rv. 
own  consent,  but  others  without  it/    The  nature  of  this 
connexion  is  described  by  the  Akanthian  orator  in  terms  Tenns  of 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  which  the  Plataian  ora^r^^^^^ 
describes  the  connexion  which  Thebes  attempted  to  force  Olynthos, 
upon  his  own  city.*    The  inhabitants  of  the  allied  towns 
were   to  be  admitted  to   some    kind   of   citizenship  at 
Olynthos,  they  were  to  live  according  to  the  Olynthian 
laws,'  and  they  were  to  possess  common  rights  of  inter- 
marriage and  of  holding  landed  property  in  each  other^s 
territories/     Under  many  circumstances  such  terms  as 
these  would  have  been,  as  Mr.  Grote  calls  them,  highly 
liberal  and  generous.     If  they  had  been  offered  to  con- 
quered enemies,  they  would  have  been  a  wonderful  im- 
provement upon  the  Spartan,  the  Athenian,  ox  the  Theban 
way  of  dealing  with  conquered  enemies.     To  Greek  sub- 
jects of  the  Macedonian  Ejng,  or  to  Macedonians  striving 

Greek  population  in  these  cities ;  or  2nd,  That  the  Macedonian  population 
of  these  cities,  even  of  the  inland  Pella,  must  already  have  been  largely 
Hellenized  ;  or  3rd,  That  the  Macedonians  in  general  must  have  been  by 
no  means  so  far  removed  from  Hellenic  nationality  as  some  writers  think. 
The  relation  between  Olynthos  and  her  Macedonian  neighbours  is  expressed 
in  quite  different  language  from  her  relations  towards  her  Thracian  neigh- 
bours. The  Macedonian  cities  were  to  bo  set  free  from  the  Macedonian 
King,  {iirtx^ifni<ray  «cal  rdr  riis  Mcucftoyias  irt^Acis  i\tv0tpody  dw6  *A^ktov 
rod  Mcuc(S6yo»y  ficuriXitts.  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  12,)  but  the  Thracians  are 
spoken  of  as  the  merest  subjects  or  tools,  (dXAck  fiijy  iral  y§lrop4s  tltriy 
adrots  Bpf Kff  ol  dficurlhtvroi,  ol  Ofpoartjioviri  fiky  koI  yuy  ffSi;  toDs  'O\vy$iovs' 
c2  8i  iJV  iKtlyovs  KtroyrcUf  ic.r.X.  lb.  17.)  That  is  to  say,  the  Macedonian 
allies  were  worthy  of  whatever  measure  of  freedom  Olynthos  thought 
good  to  leave  to  her  Greek  allies ;  but  Thracians,  even  though  advanced 
enough  to  do  without  a  ELing,  were  fit  only  for  that  subjection  which  was 
the  natural  lot  of  the  barbarian. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  18.     A{  ydp  Akowtcu  r&v  wdKuty  r^s  woXrrtias  Koiyw- 
yovffai,  ir.T.X. 

•  See  the  Plataian  Oration  of  Isokratljs  (9 — 11)  quoted  above,  p.  174. 

•  Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  12.     *E^*  $rt  xf"i<'^<u  y6fiott  rots  wiroh  koI   <n;/*- 
woKtTfTifty. 

•  lb.  V.  2.  19.     El  fUyrot  ovyKXttaOiaotrrm  reus  tc  ^wtyaftiats  ical  fyrnf- 
(TffO'i  -Kap*  iJjJiKoiSf  As  h^ff^uTfUyot  tUrl, 
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CHAP.  IV.  after  Hellenic  civilization,  it  was  clear  political  promotion 

Acceptable  to  obtain  the  franchise  of  any  Greek  city  on  any  terms. 

Maccdo-     We  are  therefore  in  no  way  surprised  to  learn  that  the 

^^*^       Macedonian  towns  thankfully  accepted  the  offers  of  Olyn- 

thos.      We  are  just  as    little    surprised  to  learn  that 

Akanthos  and  Apolldnia,  and  seemingly  the  Chalkidian 

but  reject-  citics    generally,   altogether  rejected    them.      Nor  is  it 

Greeks  of  ucccssary  to  supposc,  witli  Mr.  Grote,  that  their  refusal 

d/k^^*^*       arose  from  a  mere  blind  attachment  to  town-autonomy.    It 

would  be  at  worst  a  pardonable  blindness  to  cleave  to  that 

innate  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind  to  which  Greece 

in  tnith  owed  her  whole  greatness  and  glory.     To  expect  a 

Greek  city  willingly  to  exchange  its  town-autonomy  even 

for  a  free  and  equal  Federal  relation  with  other  cities,  would 

have  been  to  expect  all  its  citizens  to  be,  like  Thalds,  wise 

beyond  their  age  and  country.   But  it  does  not  appear  that 

any  really  free  and  equal  Federal  relation  with  Olynthos 

was  offered  to  Akanthos  and  Apoll6nia.     Undoubtedly  we 

have  before  us  only  one  side  of  the  case,  and  it  would  bo 

well  if  we  could  compare  the  statements  of  the  Akan- 

thian  Kleigenes  with  those  of  an  Olynthian  orator  in  reply. 

But  one  thing  is  plain ;  Olynthos  offered  her  terms,  liberal 

or  illiberal,   at  the  point  of  the  sword.*    If  Akanthos 

willingly  consented,  well ;   if  not,  Olynthos  would  make 

war  upon  her.     And  what,  after  all,  did  Olynthos  offer? 

Unless  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Akanthian  orator  are 

most  impudently  flagrant,  she  offered,  not  equal  union  in  a 

^^^^nhe  ^^™™^^  Chalkidian  League,  but  mere  absorption  into  the 

terms  of-    particular  commonwealth  of  Olynthos.     What  form  this 

Federal      absorption  would  have  taken  may  be  doubted.     A  single 

T  T      *  Vv     ^ 

aiworption  expression  of  Demosthenes  looks,  so  far  as  it  is  worth  any- 
into  Olyn-  thing  at  all,  as  if  Olynthos  was  intended  to  be  the  only 

1  Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 13.    n<f/ii^ayrcr  Si  Kcd  wp^s  ijfias  «cal  wpds  'AroWofPtdras 
ol  *O\^v0ioi  wpottwoy  iHfjuv  Bri,  tl  /tii)  wap§a6fif0a  av(rrpar€VO'6fifyoi,  ^iccow 
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City  strictly  speaking.  The  word  which  he  employs  *  is  chap.  vi. 
that  which  denotes,  not  a  League  like  Phokis  or  even  like 
Boeotia,  but  the  union  of  the  Attic  cities  with  Athens. 
But  even  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Attica,  the  full  Olynthian 
franchise  was  to  be  communicated  to  all  the  allied  cities, 
still  such  a  franchise  must  have  proved  a  mere  delusion- 
Mere  distance,  and  the  greatness  of  some  of  the  cities 
concerned,  would  have  effectually  hindered  an  union  after 
the  Attic  pattern.  A  Federal  union  was  doubtless  just 
what  wafi  wanted ;  such  an  union  would  have  provided  the 
needful  bulwark  against  Macedonia  without  violating  the 
independence  of  any  Grecian  city.  But  there  is  nothing 
that  shows  that  any  real  Federal  Council  or  Assembly  was 
proposed.  Akanthos  is  required  to  accept  the  laws  and 
citizenship  of  Olynthos.  The  Akanthians  naturally  answer 
that  they  wish  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  their  own 
citizenship.*  A  Federal  union  would  in  no  way  have  im- 
plied the  surrender  of  either.  In  truth,  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  case  looks  very  much  as  if  what  Olynthos  really 
wished  was  to  reduce  the  Chalkidian  towns  to  the  condition 
familiar  in  Boman  political  language  as  the  Civitas  sine 

1  Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  298.  Oi^w  XaXnt^iw  wdyrwy  tls  tv  ffvv^Ki<riiivwv, 
Pausanias  indeed  (viii.  27.  2)  uses  the  same  word,  and  its  cognate  avyoucurfiSs, 
of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  which  was  designed  to  he  the  capital  of  a 
real  Federal  state,  and  Polybios  (iv.  33)  uses  it  of  the  foundation  alike  of  Me- 
galopolis and  of  Mess^n^  But,  both  at  Megalopolis  and  at  Mess^n^,  there 
was  a  literal  and  physical  trvvoiKur^t.  The  inhabitants  of  several  Arkadian 
towns  migrated  to  the  newly  founded  Great  City  ;  and  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  Messenian  people  were  gathered  together  from  various  quartera 
to  fill  the  new  Mess^nS.  So  Olynthos  it^lf  owed  its  first  origin  to  another 
literal  avyoiKurfi6s  (see  Thuc.  i.  58) ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  anything 
of  the  sort  could  now  be  contemplated ;  Akanthos  and  Pella  were  not  to 
be  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  transported  to  Olynthos.  But,  if  the 
literal  sense  is  excluded,  the  awotKurfiSs  can  hardly  mean  anything  except 
the  merging  of  the  political  oxistenco  of  all  the  other  cities  in  the  one 
commonwealth  of  Olynthos. 

•  Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  12 — 14.     *E^*  fr€  xp^c^cu  ySfiois  rois  adroh  Kcd  avfi- 

voXtrc^civ ^H^h  9h  fiov\6fjn0a  iiXv  rots  mrpfois  y6fwis  xp^i^^  *^^  odro- 

iroAiToi  cTvoi. 

02 
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CHAP.  IV,  Suffragio^  Tliey  were  to  cease  to  be  independent  com- 
monwealths, which,  in  a  true  Federal  union,  they  would 
not  cease  to  be  ;  they  were  to  accept  the  laws  of  Olynthos, 
and  to  receive  the  private  rights  of  Olynthian  citizens ;  but 
tliey  were  to  have  no  political  franchise,  or  at  most  one 
which  was  sure  to  prove  quite  illusory.'  It  is  hard  to  see 
anything  in  the  whole  scheme  but  a  design  to  promote 
Olynthian  aggrandizement,  by  means,  if  need  were,  of 
Olynthian  conquest.  The  Olynthian  mode  of  conquest 
was  certainly,  as  a  mode  of  conquest,  singularly  mild  and 
liberal ;  and  all  Greece,  could  it  have  seen  the  future,  might 


1  Tliirlwall,  v.  12.  "  They  were  admitted  to  that  kind  of  political  con- 
nection which  the  Greeks  described  by  the  word  sympolity.  Their  citizens 
enjoyed  all  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  sovereign  city.  They  were 
capable  of  acquiring  property  in  land  in  the  Olynthian  territory,  and  of 
allying  themselves  with  Olynthian  families  ;  hut  they  were  excluded  from  ail 
the  privileges  which  were  exercised  in  the  Olynthian  assembly,  and  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws,  and,  it  seems  also,  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ruling  state." 

Without  quite  pledging  myself  to  the  words  in  Italics  (for  some  illusory 
sort  of  Olynthian  franchise  seems  quite  conceivable),  I  certainly  think  that 
Bishop  Thirlwall's  picture  of  the  Olynthian  design  is,  as  a  whole,  far 
truer  than  Mr.  Grote's.  So  Drumann,  though  his  exact  view  is  somewhat 
different ;  **Wio  die  Thebaner  in  Booticn,  so  suchten  die  Olynthier  in 
Chalkidice  gcwaltaam  einen  Stadteverein  zu  griindcn  . .  .  ganz  Chalcidice 
zu  einem  Stadtevereine  zu  verbinden,  dessen  Haupt  es  wurde." — Verfall, 
440.  1. 

•  Mr.  Grotc  relies  much  on  the  saying  of  Kleigen^s  that  the  cities  were 
then  indeed  unwilling  to  be  incorporated  with  Olynthos,  but  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  separate  them  from  the  Olynthian  connexion  when  they  had 
once  tasted  its  advantages.  Very  true,  but  what  were  the  main  advantages 
spoken  of  ?  Not  the  private  or  public  rights  of  Olynthian  citizens,  but 
unlimited  plunder  under  Olynthian  banners.  After  mentioning  the  ex- 
pected influence  of  the  iiriyafilcu  and  €7imJ<reiy,  he  continues  (Xen.  HeU. 
v.  2.  19),  c/  .  .  .  .  yvdffomtu  Zm  fitrii  rwv  Kparo^tyrtty  hrtaOeu  it€piaX4or 
i<rr\p,  wsirfp  *Af>K<{8cf,  Bray  fifff  Hfieov  Xu<ri,  rd,  re  adrvv  <rti(owTi  icoU  rck 
oKKirpia  aptrd^ovtriVf  taws  oiiKiff  6/iolus  c(/Avra  Iotou.  Of  courso  the 
itriyofilou  and  lyKn^aeiXj  even  without  any  political  franchise,  would  do 
something,  but  the  main  attraction  is  the  prospect  of  gain  through  the 
contemplated  conquests  of  Olynthos,  just  as  the  Arkadian  allies  of  Sparta 
gained  by  service  in  the  Spartan  armies.  This  is  hardly  the  notion  of 
Federal  union  entertained  either  by  Aratos  or  by  Washington. 
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well  have  rejoiced,  to  see  a  powerful  Greek  state,  whether  chap.  iv. 
an  Olynthian  Empire  or  a  Chalkidian  League,  fixed  as  a 
boundary  against  Macedonian  aggression.  But  certainly 
the  Olynthian  scheme,  as  described  in  the  only  extant 
contemporary  account  of  it,*  does  not  seem  to  answer  the 
description  of  a  true  Federal  connexion  nearly  so  closely 
as  some  much  more  obscure  unions  of  Grecian  cities  which 
already  existed. 

Shortly  after  this  attempt  at  Federal  union — if  Federal 
union  we  are  to  consider  it — in  Northern  Greece — a  far 
more  promising  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  Federal  Federal 

TT  /" 

state  in  Arkadia.      The  decline  of  the  Lacedaemonian  arkLma, 
power  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  opened  the  way  for  ^•°*  ^'^^• 
political  changes  and  new  combinations  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.     The  Arkadian  race,   though  one  of  the  most  Li^le  pre- 
ancient  and  most  numerous  divisions  of  the  Grecian  name,  portance  of 
had  hitherto  been  little  heard  of  in  Grecian  history.   Since  -^^^™*- 
the  predominance  of  Sparta  in  Peloponnesos  had  been 
firmly  established,  the  Arkadians  had  chiefly  appeared 
in  the  character  in   which  they   are    described  in  the 
speech    of    Kleigenes    of    Akanthos,    that    namely    of 
submissive  allies  of   Sparta,  following  her  banners  for 
the  sake  of  the  plunder  to  be  derived   from  Spartan  „. 
conquests.     The  city  of  Mantineia  alone  had,  on  several  Mantmeia; 
occasions,  taken  a  more  prominent  and  independent  part 

^  We  can  hardly  set  against  the  contemporary  description  of  Kleigen^ 
such  vague  expressions  as  we  find  in  the  speech  of  Chlaineas  in  Polyhios 
(ix.  28),  ^y  Ti  ir^ffTfifia  rw  hri  Sp^mjs  'EAAifvwv,  ots  dw^Kurauf  *Adri¥€uoi  ko) 
XoAKiScif,  £y  fiiyitrroy  cfx<  ^P^o'XVF^  f^**^  B^yofuy  if  rSv  *0\vr$lonf  w6\is. 
Here,  though  the  preeminent  position  of  Olynthos  is  clearly  set  forth,  we 
do  find  the  word  arSanifia^  the  technical  name  for  true  Federations  like 
those  of  Achaia  and  Lykia,  used  to  denote  the  relation  between  the 
Chalkidian  cities  and  Olynthos.  But  a  casual  expression  used  so  long 
after  does  not  prove  much,  and  moreover  Chlaineas  seems  to  be  speaking  of 
the  times  immediately  before  Philip,  to  which  his  language  would  be  still 
less  appropriate. 
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CHAP.  TV.  in  Grecian  affairs.     In  the  interval  between  the  Peace  of 

B.C.  420.     Nikias  and  the  Sicilian   Expedition,  Mantineia  appears, 

together  with  Argos  and  Elis,  as  a  leader  of  anti-Spartan 

her  de-       movements  within  Peloponn^sos.'     In  the  second  period 

StrUCtion  r  ^  -n  i»Aii'i 

by  Sparta,  of  Spartan  supremacy,   after  the   Peace  of  Antaikidas, 
^^'      •    Mantineia  incurred  the  wrath  of  Sparta  to  that  degree 
that  she,  a  Hellenic  city,  enrolled  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue," was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  her 
inhabitants  were  distributed  among  the  four  villages  whoso 
union,  at  some  ante-historic  and  even  ante-mythic  period, 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  origin  of  the  Mantineian 
state.'    It  may  be  that,  as  the  Lacedaemonian  partisan 
Xenoph6n  tells  us,  there  were  Mantineian  oligarchs  base 
enough  to  find  a  selfish  satisfaction  in  this  degradation  of 
their  native  city.*     It  is  more  certain  that,  as  soon  as  the 
Spartan  power  was  broken  at  Leuktra,  the  members  thus 
violently  separated  were  again  united.   Mantineia  appeared 
Its  restora-  once  more  as  a  city,  and  again  began  to  take  an  important 
870.*  ^°     P^^  ^^  ^^®  affairs  of  Arkadia  and  of  Hellas.*    Mantineian 
patriotism  now  took  a  bolder  flight  than  it  had  ever  taken 
Plan  of  an  before.     The  reunion  of  Mantineia  was  only  to  be  the  pro- 
Federa-*^    cursor  of  the  union  of  all  Arkadia.     Up  to  this  time  there 
tion.  had  been  no  real  political  connexion  between  the  different 

branches  of  the  Arkadian  name.  The  different  cities  and 
districts  had  retained  some  vague  notions  of  national 
kindred,  and  some  degree  of  unity,  as  in  Ionia  and  else- 
where, had  been  kept  up  by  common  religious   rites." 

'  See  Thuc.  v.  45  ot  seqq. 

•  II.  )3'.  607.     Kal  Tty 4riv  ttxoy  fccil  Mavriy4riy  iparumfy, 

•  Xen.  HoU.  v.  2.  1 — 7.  KaBrip4$r)  yikv  r6  rtTx^h  Bi^KitrOri  8*  tj  Mayrd^cia 
TfTfwxPf  KaQdxtp  r6  dpxcuoy  ^kovv,     Cf.  PoL  iv.  27. 

•  Xen.  Hell.  y.  2.  7. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  3.  *E(  &v  $i)  koI  ol  Meuniyt7s,  ds  ijhi  adrSyoftoi  varr<(- 
iraciy  6yr€S,  avpri\06y  re  irdyrts  koI  irffripiffoarro  filauf  ir6\ty  n)y  Vkaaniy^ioM 
frouiVf  KoU  Tcix^r^iv  n^i'  irSKiy,  This  shows  that  Mantineian  satisfaction  at 
the  BtotKiefx6s  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few  oligarchs. 

•  See  Groto,  x.  284. 
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Arkadia,  in  short,  formed  an  Amphiktyony  of  its  own,  an  chap.  iv. 
institution  perhaps  the  more  needful  for  a  people  who  Arkadian 
had  no  share  in  the  general  Delphic  Amphiktyony.     But  hitherto 
hitherto  the  connexion  had  been  purely  Amphiktyonic ;  ™^Jj 
we  find  no  trace  of  any  real  political  union  between  the  ktyouic. 
several  Arkadian  towns.     Mantineia  and  Tegea,  the  two 
chief  among  them,  were  frequently  hostile  to  one  another. 
At  this  very  time  we  find  them  in  marked  opposition ; 
Tegea  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Sparta,  while  Mantineia 
naturally  attached  herself  to  the  rising  power  of  Thebes. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  formation  of  a  general 
Arkadian  Federation  was  at  once  a  noble  conception  and 
a  most  difiicult  undertaking.     Its  author  appears  to  have 
been  Lykomedes  of  Mantineia,*  who  certainly  merits  there- 
by a  high  place  among  the  statesmen  of  Greece.     His  Plana  of 
design  for  an  Arkadian  union  embraced  a  plan  for  a  real  ^^  ^^^' 
Federal  Government,  and  it  gave  the  Federal  principle 
a  much  wider  scope  than  had  ever  before  been  opened 
to  it  in  Grecian  affairs.    The  scheme  of  LykomMes  was 
a  noble  and  generous  one,  and,  though  it  bore  but  little 
immediate  fruit,  yet  its  memory,  no  doubt,  contributed 
hints  to  the  great  Federal  statesmen  of  later  Greece.     It 
also  served  the  cause  of  Federalism  in  another  way ;  its 
one  great  result,  the    foundation  of  Megalopolis,   gave 
Federal  Greece  some  of  the  noblest  of  her  leaders.     Lyko- 
medes designed  a  Federal  Government  in  the  strictest 
sense ;   he  did  not,  like  the  politicians  of  Thebes  and 
Olynthos,  seek  for  any  invidious  supremacy  for  his  own  ^^^ 
city;  his  plans  contemplated  a  free  and  equal  union  of  union  to  be 

strictlv 

the  whole  Arkadian  name.     The  union  was  to  be  strictly  Federal 


1  Dioddros  (xv.  59)  attributes  the  first  idea  of  the  Arkadian  union  to  a 
Lykomedes  of  Tegea.  This  is  probably  merely  one  of  his  characteristic 
blunders,  though  it  is  curious  that  a  misconstruction  of  a  passage  of 
Pausauias  (viii  27.  2.)  has  led  some  scholars  to  a  belief  in  a  LykomSdIs  of 
Tegea  on  quite  independent  grounds.    See  Thirlwall,  v.  110. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Federal ;  the  several  cities  were  not  to  lose  their  existence 
as  free  Hellenic  commonwealths,  but  Arkadia^  as  towards 
all  other  states,  was  to  be  one;^   the  united  Arkadian 
body  was  to  have  a  Federal  Assembly,  Federal  ma^strates, 
and  a  Federal  army.     To  avoid  all  jealousies  between 
existing  cities,  to  cut  off  all  rivalry  between  Tegea  and 
Mantineia,  all  fear  of  the  new  constitution  proving  a  mere 
cloak  for  a  supremacy  on  the  part  of  either,  a  new  Federal 
Capital  was  to  be  foimded  as  tlie  seat  of  the  Central 
Government  of  the  Arkadian  people.     And  all  this  was 
Temporary  no  mere  vision  ;  the  success  of  the  scheme  was  indeed  but 
the  Federal  teiwporary,  but  it  did  succeed  for  a  while,  and  it  was  no 
Bcheme.      f^^^  ^f  Lykomedes  if  more  selfish  politicians  undid  his 
noble  work.     For  a  few  brilliant  years  Arkadia  was  really 
one ;  Mantineia  did  not  envy  Tegea,  and  T^ea  did  not 
Founda-     ^^^  Mantineia.     Megalopolis,  the  Great  City,  arose  as  the 
Me^o-     Washington  of  the  new  Federation,  and  there  the  general 
polls,  B.C.  Arkadian  Assembly  met  to  transact  the  general  Federal 
affairs  of  the  Arkadian  nation.     And  if  this  great  and 
wholesome  change  was  not  brought  about  absolutely  with- 
out violence,  it  certainly  was  brought  about  with  much 
less  violence  than  any  other  change  of  equal  moment  in 
recorded  Grecian  history.     A  local  revolution  at  the  right 
moment^  took  away  all  danger  from  the  LacedsGmonian 

^  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  6.  ^vviiyov  iw\  rh  avvUvai  tc  irw  r6  ^h^KoJUuibyy  ica2 
5  Ti  viK^fi  iy  rf  Koiy^y  rovro  Kijpioy  tJyai  icoU  rwy  irSKtwy.  The  I^acedsemonian 
partisan  is  of  course  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  degree  in  which  the 
Federal  power  trenched  on  the  independence  of  the  several  cities.  But  in 
every  Federal  Government  worthy  of  the  name  the  central  power  is  Kiipiof 
KoU  rioy  ir6\tuy  in  all  matters  coming  within  its  own  comj)etence,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  Arcadian  Koty6y  did  not  destroy  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Arkadian  cities  as  States  or  Cantons.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Xenoph6n 
had  told  us  how  the  process  of  yiK^y  iv  r^  koiv^  was  effected,  whether  the 
majority  of  the  Ten  Thousand  was  ascertained  by  counting  heada,  or 
whether  eac^h  city  had  a  distinct  vote.  The  latter  is  more  consonant  with 
Greek  Federal  practice. 

•  See  the  account  of  the  Tegean  revolution  in  Xen.  Hell.  vL  5.  7  et 
seqq.    Of.  Grote,  x.  285. 
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tendencies  of  Tegea.    Tegea  joined  the  League  ;  nearly  chap.  iv. 
all  Arkadia,  and  a  few  towns  whose  Arkadian  character 
was  doubtful,*  entered  into  it  with  delight.     Orchomenos  General 
indeed,  and  a  few  other  towns,'  still  clave  to  their  com-  Arkadia  to 
plete  separate  autonomy.     That  they  were  compelled  by  *^®Leaguc. 
force'  to  share  the  common  destinies  of  the  nation  was 
doubtless  not  abstractedly  justifiable,  but  we  could  hardly 
expect  it  to  be  otherwise.     There  are  no  signs  of  general 
compulsion  on  one  side  and  general  unwillingness  on  the 
other,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Thebes  and 
Olynthos.     With  what  zeal  the  scheme  was  adopted  in 
most  parts  of  Arkadia,  we  learn  from  an  incidental  notice 
in  the  hostile  Xenophon.^    Agesilaos  reached  the  Arkadian 
town  of  Eutaia,  and  foimd  in  it  only  old  men,  women,  and 
children.     Every  male  of  the  military  age  had  gone  to 
attend  the  Arkadian  Constituent  Assembly,  and  to  take 
his  share  in  the  formation    of   the    Arkadian    Federal 
Constitution.* 

For  the  details  of  the  Arkadian  constitution  we  are,  Constitu- 
as  usual,  left  to  incidental  notices.  Here  we  have  again  l^J^©. 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  great  political  work  of  Aristotle. 
All  that  is  preserved  of  his  account  of  Arkadian  matters 
amounts  to  the  fact  that  he  mentioned  the  Assembly  of 
the  Ten  Thousand;  not  a  detail  survives.*  Xenophon, 
the  bitter  Lacedsemonian  partisan,  could  have  told  us 
everything  if  he  had  chosen,  but  he  does  not  even  record 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis.     The  existence  of   the 


1  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  26.  So  vii.  4.  12.  (b.C.  365).  KOTCiXafifidyowny  ol 
*H\c«oi  Aatrittva,  rd  /xhy  ira\ai6y  icunSy  6vraf  iy  Bh  r^  wttp6yri  avyrtKovyra,  is 
r6  'ApKoitK^y, 

«  Xen.  Hell,  vi.  6.  10.  11.  >  lb.  13.  22.  *  lb.  12. 

'lb.  Toi^s  4y  rp  ffrpcerevo'lfA^  T}Aiic/f  otxofjJyovs  is  rd  'ApKoHucdy,  See 
Grote,  X.  287.  Bishop  Thirl  wall  (v.  117,  note)  seems  to  take  another  view, 
but  is  not  this  Assembly  at  Asea  the  same  as  the  meeting  which  he  himself 
describes  in  p.  110  ? 

«  See  Arist.  Pol.  (ed.  Oxon.  1887)  p.  800. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Great  City,  like  that  of  its  sister  Mcss6n6,  was  so  glorious 
for  Epamein6ndas,  so  disgraceful  and  calamitous  for 
Sparta,  that  the  renegade  Athenian  had  not  the  heart 
to  insert  their  names  in  his  history.  Yet  it  is  from 
Xenophdn's  occasional  notices  that  we  have  to  glean  most 
of  the  little  which  we  do  know  of  the  details  of  the 
Arkadian  Federal  system.  The  League  had  a  Federal 
The  Assembly  which  met  at  Megalopolis,  and  was  kno¥m  as 

ofTen  ^   ^^^  Ten  Thousand.*    As  to  the  constitution  of  this  As- 
Thouaand ;  gembly  there  has  been  some  doubt,  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is   that  which   represents  it  as  being,  like  the 
Achaian  Assembly  of  later  times,  open  to  every  citizen  of 
itsConsti-  cvcry  Arkadian  city  who  chose  to  attend.*    That  it  was  a 
representative  Assembly,  in  the  sense  of  being  composed 
of  chosen  delegates,  seems  unlikely,  both  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  number,  and  because  there  is  no  parallel  for 
such  an  Assembly  of  Delegates  in   any  kno¥m  Grecian 
commonwealth.     The    Assembly,    especially    during    the 
enthusiasm  of  the  first  days  of  the  League,  would  doubt- 
less  be  largely  attended,  and  ten  thousand  is  a  large 
attendance,  when  we  remember  that  five  thousand  citizens 
was  above  the  average  attendance  in  the  Athenian  Assem- 
bly.'    There  is  no  need  to  infer  from   the   name  Ten 
Thousand  that  there  really  was  any  fixed  number.     The 
name   was  undoubtedly  in  familiar  use,  but  it  need  not 
have  been  a  formal  title  ;*  it  is  most  likely  only  a  vague, 


1  O/  /liiJpioi.  Xen.  HelL  vii.  1.  88  et  pass.  Dem.  F.  L.  220,  Ac.  The 
name  constantly  occurs. 

•  This  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Grote  (x.  317),  and  it  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  general  Greek  notions  on  such  matters.  Bishop  Thirlwall  (v.  117) 
dibcusses  several  other  views.  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  either  that 
the  Assembly  was  an  anny,  or  that  it  consisted  wholly  of  Megalopolitans. 
Tliis  last  notion  seems  opposed  to  the  whole  nature  of  the  League. 

»  Thuc.  viii.  72. 

^  The  common  formula  for  a  Greek  Confederation,  r6  Koiv6yTSy*Apicd8wp, 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  ol  fiiptot,    Xen.  HelL  vii  4.  85.  38. 
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and  probably  an  exaggerated,  way  of  expressing  the  vast  chap.  iv. 
numbers  of  the  Arkadian  Assembly.     The  functions  of  the  Powers  of 
Ten  Thousand  were  those  which  were  commonly  vested  in  Thousand. 
the  sovereign  Assembly  of  a  Grecian  commonwealth.     The 
Ten  Thousand  made  war  and  peace  in  the  name  of  all 
Arkadia,^  they  received  and  listened  to  the  ambassadors 
of  other  Greek   states;'   they  regulated  and  paid   the 
standing  army  of  the  Federation ;'  they  sat  in  judgement 
on  political  offenders  against  the  collective  majesty  of  the 
Arkadian  League.*    That  they  were  assisted  in  their  deli- 
berations by  a  smaller  Senate  is  not  distinctly  asserted ;  Probable 
but  we  might  fairly  infer  it  from  the  analogy  of  other  ^^^^"^^ 
Greek  states,  and  the  results  of  antiquarian  research  have  Senate. 
made  it  almost  certain  that  the  Arkadian  Assembly  did 
not  depart  from  the  usual  pattern.*    There  were  Federal 
Magistrates,  whose  titles  are  not  recorded;*  and  at  the 

^  Xen.  Hell.  viL  4.  2.    AvKOfi'^/jSi^s  .  . .  irc/dci  Toi)f  fivpCovs  vpArruv  Ttpl 
avfifMxias  irp6s  adroiis.    Of.  viL  1.  88,  and  Diod.  xv.  59. 
«  Dem.  F.  L.  220. 

•  The  iirdpiroi  or  iirlXticToi.     Diod.  xv.  62.     Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  22.  33. 

•  See  the  trial  of  the  Mantineian  irp6<rrarai  (were  these  Magistrates,  or 
merely  x>opular  leaders  ?)  in  the  passage  of  Xenophdn  last  quoted. 

'^  Paubanias  (viii.  32.  1)  speaks  of  the  StpalXioy  at  Megalopolis,  which 
he  defines  as  r6  0ovKtvripiov  S  rois  fivpiois  iireirolriro  *kpKii<ov,  Colonel 
Leake  finds  its  ruins  in  the  position,  near  the  Theatre,  pointed  out  by 
Pausanias,  and  concludes  that,  ''though  it  may  have  been  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  the  Council  of  Ten  Thousand,  it  could  hardly  have  been  em- 
ployed for  its  actual  assembly,  as  such  a  multitude  could  only  have  been 
seated  in  a  theatre-shaped  edifice."  (Morea,  ii.  39.)  Bishop  Thirlwall 
(v.  116)  infers  from  this,  with  great  probability,  that  there  was  a  Senate, 
and  that  this  StptriKior  was  its  place  of  meeting.  This  view  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  use  of  the  word  fiovkwtn^ptoy  by  Pausanias.  The  Ten 
Thousand  were  not  a  jSouAtj,  nor  would  they  meet  in  a  fiovKttn^ptoK  The 
Ten  Thousand  themselves  doubtless  met,  as  Colonel  Leake  suggests,  in  the 
Theatre  ;  but  hard  by  their  own  place  of  meeting  was  the  smaller  fiov\§v- 
TT^pioy,  for  the  use  of  the  jSovAtj,  the  Committee  chosen,  by  lot  or  other- 
wise, from  among  the  Ten  Thousand,  to  discharge  the  usual  functions  of  a 
Greek  Senate. 

•  "ApxoPTis  are  mentioned,  Xen.  Hell.  viL  1.  24 ;  4.  83.  Their  formal 
title  may  or  may  not  have  been  Archon. 
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CHAP.  IV.  y^Q^d  of  the  whole  League  there  seems  to  have  been, 
Federal  as  in  SO  many  other  eases,  a  single  Federal  General' 
trates.        Tlicsc  Federal  officers,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  elected  by 

the  Assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Founda-         The  Federal  capital  of  Megalopolis  was  formed  by  the 
Megalo-     union  of  several  villages  or  small  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
polls,  B.C.  ^iji(ji|  y^QYe  gathered  together  as  citizens  of  the  Great  City. 
In  a  few  instances  we  regret  to  hear  that  compulsion 
was   employed,"  but  in  most  cases    the    inhabitants  of 
the    small    Arkadian    townships    gladly   accepted    their 
offered  promotion  to  the  rank  of  citizens  of  the  national 
capital'    It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  choice 
of  any  city  as  the  place  of  Federal  meeting  was   per- 
fectly wise ;    a  better   place  might  perhaps  have   been 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phdkian   League,*   under 
the  shadow  of  some  great  national  sanctuary,  such  as 
AdvantA-    the  OTeat  temple  of  the  Arkadian  Zeus.     But  if  Federal 

geous  posi-  . 

tion  of  the  Arkadia  was  to  have  a  capital  at  all,  there  can  be  no 
Capitol,  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  actually  made.  Here 
we  may,  with  Pausanias,*  discern  the  guiding  genius  of 
Epamein6ndas.  To  have  chosen  Mantineia,  Tegea,  or  any 
other  of  the  ancient  cities,  as  the  Federal  capital,  would 
have  opened  the  way  to  innumerable  jealousies,  and  might 
even  have  led  to  the  same  evils  of  which  the  Arkadians 

1  This  seems  implied  in  such  expressions  as  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  3.  1)  AlWas 
Srv/n^oAios,  vrpanjrit^s  rwv  *ApK(iJi<»y  ytytvrifjJvos  ;  (Diod.  xv.  62)  Avicofn{5i)f 
6  MayrivcdSf  ffrpurriyas  e&v  ruv  *ApKddwtf. 

•  Pans.  viii.  27.  6,  6.  0«  /tiv  adrwy  ical  Akoptms  dydyicp  Kcerfiyomo  is 
ri^v  M€7<iAi7i'  irtJAiv,  K.r.K, 

•  Pans,  yuu  27.  3 — 5.  *Y*<J  t€  irpoOvfjUas  icol  Bih  r6  ^x^os  r6  Aoucedeu- 
fiovieov  irarpiJias  ff^iffiv  oUffos  itcKiiruif  hrtiOovro  ....  (TvytXiyoyro  4s  Ti)r 
MtydKriy  ir6\iy  <nrou8^,  K.r.X. 

•  See  above,  p.  145. 

^  Pansanias  distinctly  recognizes  Epamcin6ndaa  as  the  true  founder  of 
Megalopolis.  Paus.  ^dii.  27.  2.  yy<i^firi  fi^y  roia^ri  ffvytfKiiovro  ol  *ApKdlfifSf 
r^s  ir^Actfs  8^  oiKurriis  ^Eirc^iiytiyBas  6  0Y}/3aiOf  <rvy  ZuccUtp  koKoito  ii¥,  rovs 
Tc  7^  'ApKdBas  oZros  ^y  6  Iwtytipas  is  r6y  avvouaayJ^y,  jc.t.X. 
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had  such  a  living  example  before  their  eyes  among  their  chap.  iv. 
own  Boeotian  allies.  And  Epameindndas  himself,  when 
acting  as  the  counsellor  of  the  Arkadians,  would  doubtless 
see  the  danger  as  clearly  as  any  Arkadian ;  in  Arkadia  he 
would  advise  for  the  good  of  all  Arkadia,  and  not  be 
warped  by  that  narrow  local  patriotism  which  led  even 
him  to  sacrifice  the  general  welfare  of  Boeotia  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  Thebes.  Had  the  Ten  Thousand  met  at  Man- 
tineia  or  Tegea,  the  noble  scheme  of  Lykom^d^s  might  only 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  that  which  he  had  most  at 
heart ;  he  might  have  become  the  founder,  not  of  a  really 
equal  Arkadian  Confederation,  but  of  a  mere  Mantineian 
or  Tegean  Empire  over  Arkadia.  Such  a  danger  was  much 
less  to  be  dreaded  from  a  new  city  called  into  being  at 
the  will,  and  for  the  purposes,  of  the  Confederation  itself. 
And,  besides  this,  the  Great  City,  as  its  later  history 
shows,  occupied  a  most  important  military  position.  It  com- 
manded one  of  the  main  passes  by  which  Sparta  used  to 
pour  her  troops  into  Arkadia.  Some  such  bulwark  as  was 
supplied  by  Megalopolis  was  imperatively  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  country.  And  it  was  the  more  needed,  because 
the  other  chief  city  of  southern  Arkadia,  and  that  which 
commanded  the  other  approach,  was  Tegea,  so  lately 
gained  over  from  subserviency  to  Spartan  interests,  and  still 
probably  containing  a  party  unfavourable  to  the  national 
cause.  These  considerations  might  reconcile  even  distant 
members  to  the  position  of  the  Federal  capital,  not  in 
the  centre  of  the  Confederation,  but  on  its  most  exposed 
border.  With  Epamein6ndas  no  doubt  the  chief  object 
was  effectually  to  shut  Sparta  in,  Megalopolis  keeping  her 
in  check  from  the  north,  and  the  other  new  city  of 
Mess6n6  from  the  west. 

The  Arkadian  League,  as  an  important  Greek  power,  Decline 
did  not  last  long.     We  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  Irk^an 
steps  of  its  decline ;  but,  before  the  death  of  Epamei-  ^^eague. 
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CH  AP.  iv.  noDdan,  Mantineia  and  Tcgea  were  again  hostile  citiea 

B.C.  362.  Tiieir  positions,  during  the  last  stage  of  his  warfare,  are 
singularly  reversed  from  what  they  had  been  eight  years 
before.  Mantineia  is  now  the  ally  of  Lacedaemdn,  and 
Tcgea  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Theban  interest  in  Pelopon- 

History  of  nesos.     Mcgalopolis  always  remained  a  considerable  city, 

pol^  though  it  did  not  wholly  answer  the  intentions  of  its 
founders,  either  in  its  extent  or  in  its  political  importance. 
At  a  later  period  we  find  it  a  zealous  ally  of  Macedonia  ; 
later  still  it  appears  in  the  more  honourable  character 
of  an  important  member  of  the  Achaian  League,  illus- 
trious as  the  birthplace  of  Lydiadas,  Philopoim^n, 
and  Polybios.  The  Assembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand  sur- 
yiyed  the   loss   of   Lykom6d6s  and    of   Epameindndafi ; 

B.C.  347.  iEschines  and  Ddmosthenfis  pleaded  before  it;*  and 
D^mosthcnOs  uses  language  which  implies  that  it  stiU  at 
least  professed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Arkadian 

B.C.  853.  people.'  Demosthenes  himself  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Megalopolitan  independence  before  the  Athenian  As- 
sembly,' when  the  Arkadian  city  was  again  threatened 
by  Sparta  and  defended  by  Thebes,*  and  when  a  faction 
in  Megalopolis  itself,  as  before  in  Mantineia,  desired  the 
dissolution  of  the  Great  City  and  the  restoration  of  their 
own  influence  over  its  former  petty  townships.*  Later  again, 

B.(j.  830.  in  the  war  between  Agis  and  Antipater,  all  Arkadia  except 
Mcgalopolis  took  the  patriotic  side ;  Megalopolis  stood 
a  siege  in  the  interest  of  Macedonia,^  and  its  losses 
were  repaid  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  levied  on 
the  vanquished  cities.'  Opposition  to  Sparta  would  natu- 
rally drive  Megalopolis  into  alliance  with  Macedonia,  and 
it  may  well  be  believed  that,  in  the  days  of  Macedonian 

1  Dcm.  F.  L.  220.  •  See  ib.  10.  11. 

•  In  the  oration  liirip  Miya\owo\tr£y,  *  See  Thirl  wall,  v.  367 — 70. 

»  Thirlwall,  v.  368.  «  iEsch.  Ktes.  165. 

'  Q.  Curt.  vi.  1.  21.       ^ 
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domination,  selfish  interests  may  have  made  the  position  ohaf.  iy. 
of  a  powerful  city  in  close  alliance  with  Macedonia  ap- 
pear preferable  to  that  of  a  Federal  capital  of  Arkadia. 
Certain  it  is  that,  from  this  time  forward,  the  Macedonian 
interest  was  very  strong  in  Megalopolis,  and  equally  cer- 
tain that  no  general  Arkadian  League  existed  when  the 
Achaian  League  began  to  be  organized.  The  great  scheme 
of  Lykomdd^s,  the  most  promising  that  any  Grecian  states- 
man had  yet  designed,  had  altogether  fallen  asunder. 
And  yet  his  labours  were  far  from  being  wholly  fruitless. 
He  had  given  a  model  for  the  statesmen  of  later  genera- 
tions to  follow,  and  he  had  founded  the  city  which  was  to 
give  birth  to  the  most  illustrious  Greeks  of  the  last  age 
of  Grecian  independence. 

After  this  Arkadian  Confederacy,  which,  if  it  had  a  poor 
ending,  at  all  events  had  a  grand  beginning,  it  may  seem  Pretended 
almost  ludicrous  to  quote  a  mere  abortive  scheme,  or  Yed^iti 
pretence  at  a  scheme,  our  whole  knowledge  of  which  is  ^^^'^  ^ 
contained  in  a  single  sentence  of  a  hostile  orator.    Kallias,  ^^  3^^ 
the  Tyrant  of  Chalkis,  he  who  was  defeated  by  Ph6ki6n 
at  Tamynai,   veiled,  if  we   may  believe   -^schin^s,   his  KalUasof 
schemes  of  ambition  under  the  pretext  of  founding  a  Chalkis. 
general  Euboian  Council  or  Assembly  in  his  own  city.^ 
Not  a  detail  is  given  us,  but  the  words  employed  seem 
to  show  that  a  pretence  at  true  Federalism  was  the  bait 
A  Federal  scheme  proceeding  from  such  a  source  would 
probably  have  borne  more  likeness  to  the  abortive  scheme 
of   an    Italian   League   put   forth   by   Louis    Napoleon  a.d.  1859« 
Buonaparte,   than  to  the   noble   works  of  Aratos   and 
Washington.     But  in  either  case  the  bait  of  a  Federal 

'  JEsch,  Ktes.  89.  KoAAios  6  XoXkiMs,  yuKpbv  ZiaXnniv  xpoyoy,  vd\uf 
^Kf  ^tp6iiwos  cIt  rriv  iaurov  ^iiaty,  EdfiotKby  ikkv  r^  \6ytf  avy4Bptoy  is 
XtOoclUa  avtfdywff  ifylp^rov  8*  albr^  rvpavvlZa  irponroto^fupos,  laxvphw  ^  rijp 
Edfioioiy  1^*  ijfios  ipy^  wapa<rKw6(»y,    Cf.  Diet  Biog.  art  Callia& 
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CHAP.  IV.  Constitution  was  an  instance  of  the  homage  which  vice 

Evidence    pays  to  virtue.     When  a  Greek  Tyrant  hit  upon  such  a 

growth  of  device  to  cover  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  it  is  clear 

idMs^^      that  the   Federal  principle  was  now  gradually  working 

Greece.      its  Way  to  that  influence  over  the   Greek  mind  which 

it  certainly  did  not  possess  in  the  preceding  centuiy,  and 

which  it  emphatically  did  possess  in  the  centuiy  which 

followed. 


The 

Lykian 
League  ; 
its  excel- 
lent Con- 
stitution. 


§  4.  Of  the,  Lykian  LeagtLe. 

I  will  end  this  chapter  with  a  notice  of  one  Federation 
more,  one  not  within  the  limits  of  Greece,  and  whose 
citizens  were  not  Greek  by  race,  but  which  was  so  clearly 
formed  after  Greek  models  that  it  may,  in  a  political 
history,  fairly  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Greek  Federal 
Governments.  I  mean  the  wise  and  well-balanced  Con- 
federation of  Lykia,  whose  constitution  has  won  the 
highest  praise  from  Montesquieu  *  in  the  last  century,  and 
from  Bishop  ThirlwalP  in  the  present  The  antiquities 
and  the  language  of  Lykia  have  lately  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  scholars  in  no  small  measure.  To  the  political 
inquirer  the  country  is  no  less  interesting,  as  possessing 
what  was  probably  the  best  constructed  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  the  ancient  world  beheld.  The  account  given 
by  Strabo,  our  sole  authority,  is  so  full,  clear,  and  brief, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  translate  it.  The  "  ancestral 
constitution  of  the  Lykian  League," '  is  described  by  the 
great  geographer  in  these  words  : — 

1  Esprit  dos  Loix,  ix.  3.  **S'il  falloit  donner  un  modMe  d'une  belle 
r^publiquo  fed^^rative,  jo  prendrois  la  republi<iuo  de  Lycio." 

•  ii.  116.  **Tho  Lycians  set  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
advantages  of  a  close  fciloral  union  might  bo  coml)ined  with  mutual  inde- 
pcn<lenco  ....  Had  the  Greeks  on  the  wcJitem  coast  of  Asia  adopted 
similar  institutions,  their  history,  and  even  that  of  the  mother  country, 
might  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  became." 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  3  (vol.  iii.  p.  214.  Tauchnitz).  *H  irdrptos  fiiodci^is  roS 
AvKicucov  ffwrr^iuvros. 
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"There  are  three  and  twenty  cities  which  have  a  share  chap.  iv. 
in  the  sufirage,  and  they  come  together  from  each  city  in  Strain's 
the  common  Federal  Assembly,*  choosing  for  their  place  the  Lykian 
of  meeting  any  city  which  they  think  best     And,  among  ^°^*^^" 
the  cities,  the  greatest  are  possessed'*  of  three  votes  apiece, 
the  middle  ones  of  two,  and  the  rest  of  one ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  they  pay  taxes,'  and  take  their  share  of 
other  public  burthens.     And  the  six  greatest  cities,*  ac- 
cording to  Artemiddros,    are    Xanthos,   Patara^   Pinara^ 
Olympos,  Myra,  Tlds,  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  Kibyra. 
And,  in  the  Federal  Assembly,*  first  the  Lykiarch  is  chosen 
and  then  the  other  Magistrates  of  the  League,^  and  bodies 
of  Federal  Judges  are  appointed ;'  and  formerly  they  used 
to  consult  about  war,  and  peace,  and  alliance ;  this  now 
of  course,  they  cannot  do,  but  these  things  must  needs 
rest  with  the  Romans,  imless  such  action  be  allowed  by 
them,  or  be  found  useful  on  their  behalf;   and  in  like 
manner  also  judges  and  magistrates^  are  appointed  from 
each  city,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  votes." 

On  the  practical  working  of  this  constitution  Strabo  His  testi- 
bestows  the  highest  praise.  Lykia  was,  in  his  day,  a^j^^cal^ 
Roman  dependency,   but  it  retained  its  own  laws  and  ^<^^^^- 

'XdffrrifjM  (Pol.  ii.  41)  is  one  of  the  technical  names  for  a  Federation. 
The  Lykians  also  used  the  more  formal  designation  Avxtmr  r6  kou^v 
(C.  I.  4279)  and  the  equally  familiar  49vos  (C.  I.  4239  et  al.). 

1  Strabo,  ziv.  S.     Jivy^pxoyrat  S*  i^  ixdimis  inJAcctft  tb  Kotyiv  9v»i9pui¥. 

*  lb.     Tpttfftf  ifnf^cpy  4<rrly  iKdarri  KvpUu 

*  lb.     T&f  tls^piit  tls^4pova't  aca)  reU  iWas  Kurovpyias, 

*  It  would  be  worth  inquiring  whether  all  of  these  six  great  cities  re- 
joiced in  the  title  of  \af(irpoT(in}  furrpSwoXis  rod  AvkIup  tBpovs.  It  was 
certainly  borne  by  Tide,  Xanthos,  and  Patara.  See  C.  I.  4240c,  4276, 
4280,  ot  al. 

^  Strabo,  u.s.     *Ev  r^  wv^hpi^, 

'  lb.     ''AXXcu  dpxoi^  ol  rod  avtrrfifutros, 

^  lb.     Aueeurrfipid  re  ivoSc/icyvrcu  Koiyp. 

^  lb.  Aiiccurra)  icol  dpxorrts.  This  of  course  means  Federal  Judges  and 
Federal  Magistrates,  the  dpx^  ^^^  fiuccumfpia  mentioned  just  before. 
Montesquieu  perverts  this  into  "les  juges  et  les  magistrats  des  yilles." 
He  has  also  misled  Hamilton  in  the  "  Federalist,"  No.  iz.  (pw  48). 

P 
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CHAP.  TV.  internal  government,  which  he  himself  beheld  in  as  high 
B.C.  29-     a  state  of  efficiency  as  was  consistent  with  the  dependent 
^•^'  ^^      condition  of  the  commonwealth  in  its  external  relations. 
Merita  of       The  merits  of  this  Lykian  Constitution  are  obyioua 
Constku^  It  avoids  nearly  every  error  into  which  other  Confede- 
N^''   till-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  fallen.     There  is  no  capital,  no  Thebes,  not 
even  a  Megalopolis :  the  Federal  Assembly  meets  where- 
ever  it  finds  it  convenient  to  do  so.     At  the  same  time,  it 
avoids  the  opposite  evil,  from  which  we  shall  find  that 
even  the  Achaian  League  was  not  firee,  that  of  giving  the 
greatest  city  no  more  weight  in  the  Federal  Assembly 
than  the  smallest     A  League  of  cities  must  always  find  it 
very  difficult  to  steer  clear  of  both  these  opposite  dangers. 
The  Lykians  seem  to  have  done  so  very  successfully. 
The  As-         There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lykian  AjEh 
Pi^a^     sembly,  like  the  Achaian  and  other  Assemblies  of  the 
I^^J^P"' kind,  was  a  primary  and  not  a  representative  body.     I 
cannot  believe  that  it  was  composed  merely  of  deputies 
from  the  several  cities.*     The  words  of  Strabo  seem  to 
me  to  imply,  not  that  each  city  sent  one,  two,  or  three 
representatives,  but  that  each  city  had  one,  two,  or  three 
votes.     According  to  the  general  analogy  of  the  Greek 
and  Italian  commonwealths,  every  Lykian  citizen'  would 
have  a  right  to  attend,  speak,  and  vote,  but  the  citizens 
of  each  town  would  vote  separately.     Thus,  in  a  govern- 
ment not  Federal,  the  Roman  Tribes  voted  separately; 
thus  the  Nations  in  the  Scotch  Universities  do  to  this  day. 
The  vote  of  each  City,  Tribe,  or  Nation,  is  determined  by 
a  majority  within  itself,  and  the  final  vote  is  determined 

^  Dr.  Schmitz  (Diet.  Geog.  art.  Lycia),  and  Kortiim  (Geschichte  Griechen- 
lands,  iii.  313),  seem  to  maintain  this  view. 

•  The  democratic  character  of  tho  Leagae  is  clear  both  from  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  several  cities,  the  local  Brjfjun  of  which  are  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions,  and  from  the  distinct  testimony  of  one  in- 
scription at  Tlds  (C.  I.  4239)  whcro  an  anonymous  worthy  is  praised  as 
tiftpyirfiv  rov  Sij^v  and  Bwrnpifffatrra  ro^  tc  ^Sfiovs  Koi  ri^p  mb-pior 
9fifioKpariay. 
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by  the  majority,  not  of  heads,  but  of  Tribes  or  Cities.  In  chap.  iv. 
the  Primary  Asaembly  of  a  large  district  some  such  ar- 
rangement  as  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  put 
distant  Tribes  or  Cities  on  an  equality  with  those  which 
are  near  the  place  of  meeting.  If  the  votes  in  the  Roman 
Assembly  had  been  taken  by  heads,  the  mob  of  the  Forum 
could  always  have  outvoted  the  genuine  agricultural 
plebeians.  But,  in  most  of  the  ancient  constitutions,  each  Apportion- 
member,  each  Tribe  or  City,  whether  great  or  small,  had  votes  to 
only  a  single  vote.  This  was  manifestly  unfair,  and  might  Numbers. 
easily  lead  to  discontents.  Thus  the  Italian  Allies  of 
Rome  bitterly  complained  when  they  were,  after  the  Social 
War,  admitted  indeed  to  the  Roman  citizenship,  but  dieh  b.o.  88. 
tributed  among  eight  tribes  only  among  the  thirty-five/ 
They  were  equal  in  number  to  the  former  citizens,  but,  by 
this  arrangement,  they  could,  at  the  utmost,  command  only 
eight  votes,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
Thus,  on  any  questions  which  concerned  their  special  in- 
terests, they  were  leffc  in  a  perpetual  and  hopeless  minority. 
The  Lykians  avoided  this  danger  by  giving  to  their  cities 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  votes  according  to  their  size, 
being  the  first  recorded  instance  of  an  attempt  to  apportion 
votes  to  population.  Those  Xanthians  who  might  be  pre- 
sent in  any  Assembly  determined  the  vote  of  Xanthos  by 
a  majority  among  themselves ;  that  vote  counted  as  three 
in  reckoning  up  the  decisive  vote  of  the  Assembly.  The 
vote  of  a  smaller  city,  ascertained  in  the  same  way, 
counted  as  two  or  as  one.'    But  though  such  a  system 

>  VeU.  Pat  ii.  20.  2. 

'  A  smaU  confederation,  (trSimifia)  consisting  of  Eibyra  and  three  other 
towns,  in  which  Kibyra  had  two  votes  and  the  other  towns  one  each,  was 
probably  a  humble  imitation  of  the  Lykian  League.  Strabo,  jdii^  4  (voL 
iii.  p.  160).  As  Kibyra  was  always  under  Tyrants,  though  well  disposed 
Tyrants  {drvpavpth-o  8*  icf*  fft0^p6ims  8*  tfims),  one  would  like  to  know  how 
the  Monarchic  and  the  Federal  elements  were  reconciled.  The  mere  use 
of  the  word  Tyrant,  and  not  King,  implies  republican  forms. 

P  2  Even 
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CHAP.  IV.  was  not  really  representative,  it  was  a  veiy  near  approach 

to  the  representative  principle/    No  doubt,  alike  in  Lylda, 

Achaia,  and  Rome,  the  vote  of  a  distant  Tribe  or  CSty  was 

often  canvassed  at  home,  and  perhaps  practically  decided, 

before  the  general  Assembly  met.   At  any  rate  those  citizens 

of  any  city  who  were  present  would  know  and  express  the 

wishes  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  remained  at  home.     It 

would  have  been  a  comparatively  small  change,  if  each 

to  Kepre-    city  had  formally  elected  as  many  of  its  citizens  as  it  had 

Govern-^    votcs,  and  had  sent  them  with  authority  to  speak  in  its 

™ent        name  in  the  Federal  body.    But  the  change  does  not 

seem  ever  to  have  actually  been  made.      In  this,  as  in 

so  many  other  cases,  the  ancient  world  trembled  on  the 

very   verge  of   representative  government  without  ever 

actually  crossing  the  boundary.' 

A  Senate        The  description  of  Strabo  does  not  mention  a  Federal 

Sonedtlbut  Senate.     But  the  universal  practice  of  the  Greek  common- 

ita  exist-    wealths  may  make  us  feel  certain  that  there  was  a  Senate, 

ence  to  be  ''  ^  ' 

inferred     of  somc  sort  or  other,  in  Lykia  no  less  than  in  Arkadia. 

analogy.  The  Several  cities  of  Lykia  had  each  their  local  Senates,' 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Federal  Constitution  fol- 
lowed the  same  universal  model.  It  need  not  surprise  us 
that  a  thing  almost  certain  to  be  taken  for  granted  is  not 
directly  mentioned.  The  Athenian  Senate  is  not  very 
often  spoken  of;   it  is  never  so  prominent  as  at  the 


Even  the  Gauls  in  Asia  (Strabo,  xii.  5.  vol.  iii.  p.  55)  seem  to  have  made 
some  rude  approach  to  Federal  ideas  ;  but  these  utterly  obscure  constitu- 
tions are  really  matters  of  archaeology  rather  than  of  politics. 

1  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.  ii.  29.  30.     Eng.  Tr. 

•  See  Mommsen's  Romische  Geschichte,  ii.  347. 

'  The  style  of  each  city  is  commonly  the  familiar  one  tj  fiovXij  icaX  6 
Ziiuios.  C.  I.  4270,  4303^,  et  al.  At  TlOe  we  find  a  formula  which  seems  to 
imply  two  distinct  Councils,  TAw/wv  t}  /3ouAi)  kciI  if  ytfwuala  ical  6  Sijfios. 
C.  I.  4236,  4237,  4240.  Ttpovirla  is  a  word  once  used  by  Polybios  (mvilL 
5)  in  speaking  of  Achaian  affairs,  meaning,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  See  Bachofen,  Das  Lykische  Yolk  (Freiburg  im  Breisgao, 
1862),  p.  24. 
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moment  of  its  destruction  by  the  Four  Hundred*  The  chap.  iv. 
very  existence  of  the  Arkadian  Senate  has,  as  we  haye 
seen,  mainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  dimensions  of  an 
architectural  monument  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that 
the  Lykian  Assembly,  like  other  Greek  Assemblies,  was 
assisted  by  a  preconsidering  Senate,  but  we  cannot  tell 
what  the  exact  constitution  of  that  Senate  was. 

As  for  the  Federal  Magistrates  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
their  titles  are  not  mentioned,  except  that  of  Lykiarch,  Federal 
borne  by  the  President  of  the  Union.'  The  magistrates  trates! 
of  the  several  cities  may  have  borne  the  title  of  General ; 
at  least  Di6n  Cassius  speaks  of  the  General  of  a  particular 
city,'  as  well  as  of  the  common  army  of  the  whole 
League/ 

The  exact  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  Lykian  League 
it  might  be  difficult  to  discoTcr.     Bishop  Thirlwall^  hints  Date  and 
that  Federal  Government  may  have  been  of  very  early  Fe3eral° 
introduction  into  Lykia.  •  Yet  we  must  remember  that  ^^^®™" 

^  ment  in 

the  Lykians  were  not  Greeks,  and  that  they  seem  not  Lykia. 
even  to  have  had  that  degree  of  ethnical  affinity  to  the 
Greeks  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  Macedonians  and 
Epeirots.     We  need  not  suppose  a  people  who  proved 
themselves  so  capable  of  receiving  Hellenic  culture  to 
have  been  wholly  of  an  alien  stock ;  but  till  philologers 
are  better  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Lykian  language, 
it  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  political  historian  to  hazard  delation  of 
vague  conjectures  about  (hem.     It  is  clear  that  the  early  ^  ^y* 
Lykians  were,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  Barbarians;  the  Greeks 

1  Thuc.  viiL  69. 

'  The  Lykiarch  seems  to  haye  borne  the  formal  title  of  ^wtKoyArvrot 
(C.  I.  4198,  4274),  something  like  onr  **  Right  Hononrable."  This  is  a 
sort  of  orientalism  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  proper  Greece. 

s  Dion,  zlyii.  84.  Kai  rwro  «ca2  oX  Mvpus  iwotriffay,  irtMj  rbw  ffrpvnfyip 
airHv  .  .  .  dirlXvc^v  6  BpoQros], 

*  lb.     T^  icoirhv  rHv  \wc(mv  orpdrtv/uu 

•  ii  116.    Cf.  Dromann,  p.  482. 
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CHAP.  IV.  that  is,  that  they  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  they  were  not  then  distinguished  in  any 
special  way  from  the  other  Asiatic  races  which  passed  under 
the  dominion^of  Persia     It  is  equally  clear  that  they  must 
have  possessed  latent  powers  of  assimilating  themselves 
to  Greek  models  in  a  degree  beyond  all  other  Asiatic 
races.      The  later    Lykians  clearly  adopted  the  Greek 
language,  Greek  art,  and  general  Greek  civilization.    They 
doubtless  followed  and  improved  upon  Greek  models,  in 
the  development  of  their  admirable  political  constitution. 
Its  detaUsy  as  described  by  Strabo^  probably  belong  only 
Traces  of    to  the  last  period  of  Lykian  history.    But  some  germs  of 
before  the  &  Federal  system  must  have  existed  earlier.    Aristotle 
to^ih<^es  ^^^^^  *^®  constitution  of  Lykia,   no  less  than  that  of 
Thesprotia,  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  collection.^  This  seems 
to  imply  a  Republic^  and^  in  so  large  a  country^  most 
probably  a  Federal  Republic    But  the  Lykian  monuments 
help  us  to  no  information  on  the  subject     Our  real  know- 
ledge begins  later.    After  the  defeat  of  Antiochos^  the 
B.0. 188.    Romans,  in  their  division  of  the  spoils   assigned  Lykia 
and  Karia  to  their  Rhodian  allies.'    Rhodes  was  governed 
Lykia  sub-  by  a  prudent  and  moderate  aristocracy,  which  one  is  but- 

lect  to 

Rhodes,  pnscd  to  find  seeking  after  continental  dominions.  But 
B.C.  188-  j^  would  seem  that  Theaitdtos  and  Philophron,  who  begged 
for  the  Lykians  as  a  gift,'  acted  as  little  for  the  true  interest 
of  their  island  commonwealth,  as  Francesco  Foscari  did 
for  the  interest  of  his,  when  he  made  Venice  a  continental 
power.  Perpetual  disputes  arose  between  Rhodes  and 
Lykia  ;  perpetual  appeals  were  brought  before  the  supreme 
power  at  Rome.    The  nature  of  the  gift  was  disputed ;  the 


>  Phdtios,  BibL  104,  6.  Ed.  Bekker. 

•  Pol.  xxiii.  3.     Liv.  xxxviii.  39. 

*  lb.     *A^iovyTts  oihois  ZoBrivai  rh  Korit  Avjcfov  K<d  Kaplaif  ....  ^• 
(TfcovTCf  AvKlay  icfld  Kaplas  rh,  fUxP^  roC  Mat/dyipw  ScS^o^oi  'Poilois  ^6  *P«»/aaimr 
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Rhodians  looked  on  the  Ljkians  as  mere  subjects ;   the  chap.  iy. 
Lykians  mamtained  that  they  were  at  most  dependent 
allies.^  It  is  certain  that  the  gift  did  not  hinder  the  existence 
of  some  sort  of  Federal  union.     The  Lykians,  even  while 
subject  to  Rhodes,  retained  the  ordinary  style  of  a  Greek 
Confederation ;'  much  more  then  must  they  haye  employed 
it  during  the  earlier  days  of  their  independence.     Poly- 
bios  too,  in  his  whole  narrative  of  these  times,  constantly 
speaks  of  Lykia  as  a  national  whole.    Ambassadors  appear 
at  Rhodes,  Rome,   and   Achaia,  speaking  in  the  name 
of   the  whole  Lykian  people,^  in  a  way  which  implies 
a  commission  from  some  central  power.     But  the  Federal 
Union  could  not  as  yet  have  been  quite  perfect,  as  we 
also  hear  of  Ambassadors  being  sent  by  the  single  city 
of  Xanthos,^  which  would  have  been   quite   contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  described  by  Strabo. 
At  last,  after  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  Rhodians  were  no  Lykia  in* 
longer  in  favour  at  Rome ;  they  were  deprived  of  their  b^c.^i68. 
lately   acquired  continental  dominions,   and  Lykia  and 
Karia  were  declared  free.*    Now  it  was,  doubtless,  that  Origin  of 
some  unknown  Lykian  Lykomedes,  some  statesman  who  tution 
had   carefully  studied  the  working  of  all  the  existing  ^y^^^ 
Federal  Gk)vemment8  of  Greece,  devised  the  constitution 
which  so  happily  avoided  all  their  errors.    The  Lykian 

I  PoL  xxvi.  7.    ESpTitrrat  AJicioi  MSfuvoi  'Po8(otr  oCk  iv  ^wpcf,  r6  ^h 

'  r6  Koi»6r  rwv  tauKiwv,  See  Boeckh,  C.  I.  4677  (vol.  iiL  826)  where  the 
words  occur  in  an  inscription  found  in  Egypt,  the  dote  of  which  comes 
between  B.C.  188  and  181.  So,  immediately  after  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom,  the  same  Ccmmtme  Lucwrum  dedicated  its  thank-offering  at 
Rome.     See  Bachofen,  p.  23. 

•  PoL  xxiiL  8.  Ol  ftir  Aifxioi  irpwfi^iovru  Ijicov,  Pol.  xxvL  7.  *H  01^7- 
fcAiyrof  ^XP^V^^*  ^°^'  irap^  rStv  Awciwf  fficowri  vpttrfitvrats,  #t.r.X. 

*  lb.  Ol  B^iot  tirtfvjfaif  trpwfitvrh  rff  rt  rfjw  *AxoiaiM  Ktd  n^r  'P^fAtir. 
These  seem  to  be  the  same  with  the  iro^d  rSv  Auicimy  ffjcoyrcf  vpttrfitvrai. 
Possibly  Xanthoe  acted,  by  tacit  consent,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation. 

'  Pol.  zzz.  5.  'H  <r^icAirros  4^4fia\€  i6yfui  81^1  8ei  Kapas  moI  Avxtous 
i\€v94povs  cTkoi  irdrras. 
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oHAP.  lY.  Confederation  steered  its  course  with  admirable  pmdence 

B.C.  88-08.  through  the  Mithridatic  and  Piratic  Wars.     Its  opposition 

B.O.  43.      to  Brutus,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  Xanthos/ 

was  indeed  a  terrible  calamity ;  but  a  calamity  endured  in 

such  a  cause  was  a  special  claim  upon  the  fayour  of  the 

Julian  Emperors,  and  we  find  Lykia,  as  we  have  seen,  in 

the  days  of  Strabo,  prosperous,  well-governed,  and  enjoy- 

Destruc-    ing  full  local  independence.'    But  these  happy  days  were 

League  by  i^ot  to  last  for  evcr.     In  the  reign  of  Claudius  internal 

A^^4i-64  dissensions,'  seemingly  of  great  yiolence,  arose,  of  which 

that  Emperor  took  advantage  to  destroy  this  remaining 

vestige  of  ancient  freedom,  and  to  reduce  Lykia,  like  her 

neighbours,  to  the  dead  level  of  a  Roman  province.     Such 

an  ending,  and  for  such  a  cause,  is  especially  sad  after  so 

bright  a  picture  of  days  so  very  little  earlier.     The  last 

Greek  Federation  was  now  no  more,  and  many  centuries 

were  to  pass  by  before  the  world  was  again  to  see  so 

perfect  a  Federal  system,  or  indeed  anything  worthy  to  be 

called  a  Federal  system  at  alL     Liberty  was  gone  from 

the  earth,  or  lingered  on.  in  an  obsc^  and  rrecarions 

form,  on  the  Northern  shores  of  the  Inhospitable  Sea.^ 

But  it  is  a  pleasing  thought  that,  as  the  Achaians  and  the 

Lykians  are  the  nations  who  stand  forth,  in  our  first 

Homeric  picture,^  as  the  worthiest  races  of  Europe  and 

of  Asia,  so  it  was  the  Achaians  and  the  Lykians  who  were 

^  See  Dion  Caasins,  xlvii.  34. 

'  Strabo,  tLS.  02Pr«  8*  t^yofiovfjtdyois  aihois  awfiffni  vapd  *V^iuiioa  ^Xfv* 
Bipots  iton-iXtfftu,  rd  ir6rpM  viiiowri, 

'  Dion  CassinB,  ix.  17.  Toi^f  re  \vkIovs  ffreurtiaamtUf  tirrt  icai  *Pmfialov$ 
rtnb  throicTflyai,  iSovXAtrarS  re  icaX  h  r6v  r^r  Ila^uX^af  a^fioy  iffypca^. 
Suet.  Claud.  25.  Lyciis  ob  ezitiabiles  inter  se  discordias  libertatem  ademit. 
One  would  like  to  hear  the  Lykian  yersion  of  these  troubles.  Disturb- 
ances are  easily  produced  in  a  small  state  which  a  great  neighbour  wishes 
to  annex. 

*  On  the  Republic  of  Cherson,  see  Finlay,  Byz.  Emp.  L  416. 

*  On  the  Lykians  of  Homer,  see  Gladstone's  Homer,  i.  181.  If  the 
Homeric  Lykians  (see  Strabo,  xii.  8,  yoL  iil  p.  65)  do  not  occupy  the 
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the  last  to  maintaiii,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  true  chap.  iv. 
Federal  form  of  freedom  in  the  face  of  the  adyances  of 
all-deyouring  Rome. 


same  geographical  position  as  the  historical  Lykians,  so  neither  do  (except 
quite  incidentally)  the  Homeric  and  the  historical  Achaians.  But  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  recurrence  of  the  two  names,  Lykian  and  Achaian, 
in  this  way  can  he  purely  acddentaL 


CHAPTER  V. 

ORIGIN  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AOHAIAN  LSAOUX. 

oHAr.  V.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  the  history  of  Greek  Fede- 
ralism with  due  regard  at  once  to  chronology  and  to 
geography.  In  my  last  chapter  I  haye  been  obliged  to 
carry  on  parts  of  my  narratiye  down  to  a  time  eyen  later 
than  the  suppression  of  the  two  great  Federal  Goyem- 
ments  of  Greece.  It  seemed,  on  the  whole,  the  better  plan 
to  clear  off  both  the  earlier  and  the  minor  instances  of 
Greek  Federalism,  before  entering  on  any  examination  of 
the  great  Leagues  of  Achaia  and  JStolia.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Federal  principle  was  as  old  in 
Achaia  and  iEtolia  as  in  any  part  of  Greece  whatsoeyer. 
The  history  of  the  Achaian  League,  like  the  history  of 
the  Boeotian  League,  extends  oyer  the  whole  period 
during  which  we  haye  any  knowledge  of  Grecian  affairs. 
But  there  is  this  important  difference  between  the  two, 
that  by  far  the  greater  interest  attaches  to  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Boeotian,  and  to  the  later  days  of  the  Achaian, 
League.  We  are  led  to  trace  the  history  of  Boeotia  to  its 
dishonoured  close  only  because  of  the  borrowed  interest 
reflected  from  the  earlier  days  of  Boeotian  glory.  We  are 
led  to  examine  into  the  obscure  and  scattered  notices  of 
the  earlier  days  of  Achaia  only  because  of  the  surpassing 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  full  deyelopement  of  the 
great  Achaian   Confederation.      It  is  natural    then    to 
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deal  with  the  Boeotian  Confederation  as  a  whole  before  chap.  v. 
entering  at  all  on  the  history  of  the  Achaian  and  iEtolian 
Confederations.  Again,  the  Arkadian  and  Olynthian 
Leagues  were  neither  of  them  permanent ;  those  of  Ph6kiB» 
Akarnania,  and  Epeiros  were  always  of  minor  importance ; 
of  Lykia,  as  a  Federal  state,  we  should  never  have  heard 
at  ally  save  from  a  single  notice,  and  that  left  us,  not  by  a 
historian,  but  by  a  gec^rapher.  On  the  whole  therefore  it 
seemed  the  best  arrangement,  though  at  some  sacrifice  of 
chronological  exactness,  to  deal  first  with  all  these  com- 
paratively imperfect  instances  of  Greek  Federalism,  before 
entering  on  any  description  of  Achaian  or^tolian  politics. 
Having  now  cleared  oflF  these  minor  examples,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  enter  upon  the  first  of  the  great  divisions  of 
our  subject,  the  first  great  developement  of  the  Federal 
principle  which  the  world  ever  beheld,  and  which  forms 
the  main  centre  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Old 
Greek  independence. 

§  1.    General  Character  of  the  History  of  Federal 

Chreece, 

The  later  history  of  Greece  has  been,  as  it  seems  to  me  Gomroon 
at  leasts  unduly  depreciated  by  most  English  scholars.  £^^d  of 
The  great  work  of  Polybios  lies  almost  untouched  in  our  ^y^cS 
Universities.     The  mythical  books  of  Livy  are  attentively  Greece, 
studied,  while  those  which  record  the  struggle  between 
Rome  and  Macedonia  are  hardly  ever  opened     The  last 
great  English  historian  of  Greece '  deliberately  declines 
entering  on  the  Federal  period  of  Grecian  history  aa 
forming  no  part  of  his  subject     In  Germany  the  case  is 
widely  different     The  student  who  undertakes  to  master 
this  period  with  the  help  of  German  guides  will  certainly 

1  Grote,  ziL  529. 
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CHAP.  y.  not  haye  to  complain  of  any  lack  in  point  of  number.  He 
Abundance  will  rather  be  puzzled  at  the  diflBculty  of  choice  between 
w^n^^  many  candidates,  and  at  the  diyersity  of  the  paths  through 
on  the       which  they  will  seyerally  offer  to  guide  him.     The  im- 

oil  Dj  vC  V* 

portance  of  this  period  was  strongly  set  forth  by  Niebuhr/ 
and  few  portions  of  history  have  ever  met  with  a  more 
enthusiastic  and  vivid  narrator  than  the  days  of  Alexander 
and  his  Successors  have  found  in  the  eloquent  pages  of 
Droysen.'  Every  state,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  iEtolia, 
Boeotia,  has  found  in  Germany  its  special  historian.  Of 
BO  vast  a  literature  I  am  far  from  professing  myself  to  be 
completely  master ;  but,  from  such  acquaintance  with  it  as 
I  can  pretend  to,  I  may  say  without  doubt  that  the  English 
scholar  will  find  the  best  portions  of  the  best  writers  care- 
fully weighed  in  the  balance  by  the  unfailing  accuracy  and 
unswerving  judgement  of  a  countryman  of  his  own.  Bishop 
Narratiye  Thirlwall  has  Continued  his  great  task  to  its  conclusion 
Thiriw^  with  unflagging  powers.  With  him  Aratos  and  ESeomenSs 
are  as  essential  a  part  of  Hellenic  story  as  Themistokl^ 
and  PeriklSs.  His  last  volume  must  always  lie  before  the 
historian  of  Grecian  Federalism  as  the  best  of  comments 
on  the  work  of  the  illustrious  Greek  who  has  handed  down 
to  us  the  tale,  too  often  fragmentary^  of  the  last  days  of 
his  country's  freedom. 
Enrlier  1^®  truth  is  that,   in  reading  the  earlier  history  of 

hS^TY      Greece,  we  are,  for  the  most  part,  really  reading  little 
mainly  the  more  than  the  history  of  Athens.     We  read  events  as 

history  of  , 

Athens,  chronicled  by  Athenian  historians  ;  we  turn  for  their  illus- 
tration to  the  works  of  Athenian  philosophers,  orators, 
and  poets.  We  look  at  everything  from  an  Athenian 
point  of  view  ;  we  identify  ourselves  throughout  with  that 
great  Democracy  which  was  the  true  mother  of  right  and 

'  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  iii.  852  (Eng.  Tr.)  et  aL 
'  Oeschichte  Alexanders  des  Grossen  ;  Hamburg.     Geschichte  das  Hel- 
lenismoB,  2  vols.  Hamburg  :  1886. 
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liberty,  of  art  and  wisdom.  We  trace  her  fortunes  as  chap.  v. 
if  they  were  the  fortunes  of  our  own  land ;  when  we 
condemn  her  acts,  we  do  it  with  that  sort  of  reluctant 
feeling  with  which  we  acknowledge  that  our  own  country 
is  in  the  wrong.  Sparta  comes  before  us  as  the  rival  of 
Athens^  Macedonia  as  the  destroyer  of  her  greatness ;  of 
other  states  wc  barely  think  from  time  to  time  as  their 
fortunes  become  connected  with  those  of  the  school  ^  and 
ornament  of  Greece.  In  turning  to  *'the  Greece  of 
Polybios  "'  we  feel  a  kind  of  shock  at  finding  ourselves  in 
what  is  in  truth  another  world.  It  is  still  Greece ;  it  is 
still  living  Greece;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  Greece  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristophanes.  The  sea  is  there  and  the 
headlands  and  the  everlasting  hills ;  Athene  still  stands, 
spear  in  hand,  as  the  guardian  of  her  chosen  city  ;  DSmos 
still  sits  in  his  Pnyx ;  he  still  chooses  Archons  by  the  lot  Nullity  of 
and  Generals  by  the  uplifted  hand;  but  the  fierce  the  Federal 
Democracy  has  sunk  into  the  lifelessness  of  a  cheerless  l*®"^ 
and  dishonoured  old  age ;  its  decrees  consist  of  fulsome 
adulation  of  foreign  kings ;'  its  demagogues  and  orators 
are  sunk  into  beggars  who  wander  from  court  to  court  to 
gather  a  few  talents  of  alms  for  the  People  which  once 
received  tribute  from  a  thousand  cities.^  Philosophers 
still  babble  in  her  schools  about  truth  and  wisdom  and 
virtue  and  valour ;   but  truth    and   wisdom  and  virtue 


'  Thuc.  ii  41.  KvytX4p  re  \4y9t  nfy  re  Trinroaf  7r6\ip  rift  'EAA^r  wtd- 
SfMTir  ttytu,  ic.r.A. 

*  Grote,  xiL  628. 

*  Pol.  y.  107.  'A07iyaioi  8K  .  .  .  roiv  ia^v  SxXmw  'E\Ai|Kiic«y  vp^ccnr 
oJ8*  d^oUtt  fitrtixov,  iKoXovOoOpTfs  8i  rf  rw  vpotor^wv  alp4<rft  icci.  reus 
ro6rt»v  dpfuus  tls  irdirrca  roi^s  fiaat\97s  i^€ic4xvrrOf  «ccU  fidXtffra  rodrup  c2f 
IlToXf /uaibr,  Koi  voy  ydros  M/ampo¥  ^^ti^urfidrw  koX  le^^yii^mv,  fipax^y  Tira 
x6yo¥  iroio6fUPoi  rod  KaBiJKOvros  8icl  r^i^  r«y  irpotcmirw  dKpurtay, 

This  is  in  b.o.  217.  Compare,  for  a  time  seventy  or  eighty  yean 
earlier,  Grote,  xiL  629 — 80. 

*  Arist  Wasps,  707.    EMv  yt  w^tu  x^^^^  ^  ^^  "^^^  ^^^  4^ 
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OHAP.  V.  and  yalour  haye,  not  indeed  fled  from  the  earth,  not  in- 
deed fled  from  the  soil  of  Hellas,  but  they  have  passed 
from  the  birthplace  of  Soldn,  of  Aristeidfts,  and  of  Periklfis 
to  cities  which  they  would  have  scorned  to  acknowledge  as 
rivals,  even  to  cities  which  had  no  place  on  earth  when  the 
warriors  of  Athens  marched  forth  to  victory  at  Marathdn 
and  to  defeat  at  Delion.  A  Greece  in  which  Athens  has 
ceased  to  be  the  first  power,  or  rather  in  which  Athens 
has  sunk  to  be  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Grecian  name,  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  unworthy  to 
bear  the  name  of  Greece  at  alL  We  have  to  encounter 
unfamiliar  names  and  to  thread  our  way  through  unfamiliar 
boundaries  and  divisions.  The  first  place  among  Grecian 
states  is  disputed  between  the  obscure,  if  respectable, 
cities  of  Achaia,  and  the  barely  Hellenic^  robbers  of 
iEtolia.  States  known  only  as  sending  some  small  con- 
tingent to  swell  Athenian  or  Spartan  armies,  cities  which 
had  themselves  sprung  into  being  since  the  gloiy  of 
Athens  sank  at  Aigospotamos,  now  appear  as  powers  of 
greater^  weight  than  the  Athenian  commonwealtlu  Feeble 
Akamania,  new-bom  Megalopolis,  liberated  MessSnd,  count 
for  more  in  Grecian  politics  than  the  city  of  Theseus*  The 
circle  of  Hellas  is  enlarged  to  take  in  lands  which  Thucydides 
and  Demosthenes  despised  as  barbarous;  Chaonians,  Molos- 
sians,  Thesprdtians,  take  their  place  as  members  of  an 
acknowledged  Hellenic  state ;  the  Macedonian  himself  is 
indeed  still  dreaded  as  a  King,  but  is  no  longer  despised 
as  a  stranger  of  foreign  blood  and  speech.*    The  very 

^  liv.  xxxii  34.  ^tolos,  tanqnam  Romanos,  decedi  Oneci&  jubere,  qui, 
quibus  finibus  Graecia  sit,  ilicere  non  possint.  Ipsius  exiiin  iBtolie  Agneos, 
Apodotosque  et  Amphilochos,  quae  permagna  ^orum  pars  ait,  Gneciam  non 
esse. 

'  Liv.  xxjd.  29.  ^tolos,  Acarnanas,  Hacedonas,  ejnsdem  lingosd  homi* 
nes,  leves  ad  tempus  ortse  caussffi  disjungunt  coDJungantque  ;  cum  alieni- 
genis,  cum  barbaria,  sternum  omnibus  Gmcis  bellum  est  eritque. 
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language  itself  has  changed ;  fastidious  scholars,  fresh  from  ^ohap.  y. 
the  master-pieces  of  Attic  purity,  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  the  pages  in  which  the  deeds  of  Spartan  and 
Sikydnian  heroes  are  recorded  by  historians  brought  up  in 
no  politer  schools  than  could  be  found  at  Megalopolis  and 
Chairdneia. 

It  may  at  once  be  finely  admitted  that  the  later  histoiy 
of  Greece,  "the  Greece  of  Polybios,"  has  nothing  like  the  Compari- 
life  and  richness  and  freshness  of  that  earlier  state  oftweenthe 
things  which  we  may  call  the  Greece  of  Thucydides.     The  j^®'  ^^ 
one  still  enjoyed  the  natiye  freedom  of  youth ;  the  other  History  of 

Orooco* 

at  best  clung  to  the  recoTered  freedom  of  old  age.  The 
fervent  loyer  of  the  earlier  and  fresher  deyelopement  of 
Hellenic  life  is  thus  tempted  to  despise  the  records  of 
a  time  which  seems  to  him  feeble  and  decrepit.  Yet  the 
recoTcred  liberties  of  Achaia  were  a  true  shoot  from  the 
old  stem  ;*  they  were  the  reward  of  struggles  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  victors  of  Marathon  or  the  victors 
of  Leuktra ;  and  the  very  circumstances  which  make  the 
later  fortunes  of  Greece  less  interesting  in  the  eyes  of 
a  purely  Hellenic  enthusiast  make  them  really  more  in- 
structive in  the  eyes  of  a  general  student  of  the  world's 
history.  The  early  histoiy  of  Greece  is  the  history  of 
a  time  when  Greece  was  its  own  world,  and  when  town- 
autonomy  was  the  only  form  of  political  life  known 
within  that  world.  Beyond  the  limits  of  Hellas,'  aU  man- 
kind were  Barbarians ;  they  were  to  be  ruled  over  or  to  be 
used  as  instruments,  they  were  to  be  flattered  or  to  be 
oppressed,  but  they  were  never  to  be  admitted  as  the  real 
political  equals  of  the  meanest  man  of  Hellenic  blood. 

Pol.  viL  9.  MwrcSoWov  «cal  n)y  SWriw  *EW4ia  ....  MaicMt^ts  ica}  tSp 
dXXttv  'EAAifvavr  ol  tr&fifjiaxoi,  fc.r.A. 

^  Pans.  viL  17.  1.  "'Arc  itc  94p9pov  AffX«#i9if^/yov,  dt^tfiKdimitrw  ix  Ti|f 
*£XAflfSof  rd  *AxoIfc6v. 

'  Hellas,  it  shotild  be  remembered,  is  wherever  Greeks  dwell,  not  merely 
Greece — i}  ot/ycx^r  'EXXib — ^in  the  geographical  sense. 
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CHAP.  T.    Within  the  bounds  of  Hellas,  the  political  struggle  laj 
between   single  cities  oligarchically  goyemed  and  single 
cities  democratically  goyemed.     In  either  case  the  in- 
dependent city-commonwealth  was  the  one  ruling  political 
idea.     Monarchy  was  unknown  or  abhorred ;  Federalism 
was  as  yet  obscure  and  undeyeloped     The  Greece  of 
Polybios  opens  to  us  a  much  wider  and  more  yaried  scene. 
Greece  is  no  longer  the  whole  world ;    Greece  proper, 
Character  Greece  in  the  geographical  sense,  is  no  longer  the  world's 
S^*^  ™08*  important  portion.    Rome  and  Carthage  dispute  the 
empire  of  the  West ;  Syria  and  Egypt  dispute  the  empire 
of  the  East ;  Greece  and  Macedonia  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  two  worlds,  to  be  swept  in  their  turn,  along  with  all 
other  combatants  and  spectators,  into  the  common  gulf 
of  Roman  dominion.     But  if  Greece  had  lost  her  political 
preeminence,  she  had  won  for  herself  a  wider  and  a  more 
Wide        abiding  empire.     The  Greek  language,  Greek  art^  general 
TOreadof    Qxeck  ciyilizatiou,  were  spread  oyer  the  whole  East,  and 
culture,      were  before  long  to  make  a  conquest  only  less  complete 
of  her  Italian  conquerors  themsclyes.    Philip,  Alexander, 
and  their  Successors,  the  destroyers  of  Greek  political 
greatness,  had  been  eyerywhere  the  apostles  of    Greek 
Import-     intellectual  life.    The  age  of  Polybios  is,  in  fact,  the  age 
anceof      when  the  world's  destiny  was  fixed  for  ever,  when  the 
in  un^er-  decree  of  fate  was  finally  pronounced  that  for  all  time 
sal  history,  jg^^^  should  be  the  political,  and  Greece  the  intellectual, 
mistress  of  mankind.     It  is,  in  its  true  place  in  uniyersal 
history,  a  period  of  the  yery  deepest  and  most  yaried 
and  in  the  interest.     And  to  the  historian  of  the  Greek  race  and 
the  Greek  language,  as  distinguished  from  the  historian  of  the  soil 
^^**^        of  Hellas,  no  period  in  the  whole  range  of  Grecian  history 
assumes  a  deeper  importance.     The  age  of  Polybios  is  the 
age  which  connects  the  Greece  of  Mr.  Grote  with  the 
Greece  of  Mr.  Finlay.      Philip  and  Alexander  were  in 
truth  the  founders  of  that  Modem  Greek  nation  which 
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has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time.     If  they  destroyed  the  chap.  v. 
liberties  of  Athens,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  general  Effects  of 
intellectual  dominion  of  Greece.     By  spreading  the  Greek  der's  Con- 
language  over  lands  into  which  Greek  colonization  could  ^"^ 
neyer  have  carried  it,  they  did  more  than  any  other  single 
cause  to  open  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 
In    founding    Alexandria,   Alexander  indirectly  founded 
the  intellectual  life  of  Constantinople.     By  permanently 
Hcllenizing  Western  Asia,  ho  conferred  on  the  Empire 
of  Constantinople  its  great  mission  as  the  champion  of 
the  West  against  the  East,  of  Christendom  against  the 
Fire-Worshipper  and  the  Moslem/    It  is  one  of  the  many 
evil  results  of  the  shallow  distinction  popularly  drawn 
between  "ancient"  and  "modem"  history  that  the  whole 
later  life  of  the  Greek  people,  from  Philip  to  our  own  day, 
is  so  utterly  neglected.     My  present  subject  brings  me 
only  upon  a  very  small  portion  of  so  vast  a  field.    To  the 
historian  of  Federalism  the  Polybian  age  is  important 
mainly  as  the  age  of  republican  reaction  in  Greece  itself 
against   the    Macedonian  monarchy.      And  it  is  surely 
something,  to  put  it  on  no  other  ground,  to  see  what  was 
the  state  of  Greece  herself  in  an  age  in  which,  though  the 
freshness  of  her  glory  was  gone,  she  was  still  important — 
no  longer  politically  dominant,  but  intellectually  more  Character 
supreme  than  ever.    The  Greek  history  of  this  time  is  ^f  Po^i^ 
more  like  the  history  of  modem  times;  it  is  less  fresh ^^°^- 
than  that  of  earlier  days,  but  it  is  also  less  uniform,  and 
for  that  very  reason  it  is  more  politically  instmctive.     It 
is  no  longer  merely  the  history  of  single  cities ;  it  is  the 
history  of  a  complex  political  world,  in  which  single  cities, 
monarchies,  and  Federations,  all  play  their  part,  just  as 
they  do  in  the  European  history  of  later  times.    It  is  a  time 

^  Soe  the  Edinburgh  Review,  yol.  cv.  p.  340,  Art.  Alexander  the  Great 
History  and  Oonqnests  of  the  Saracens,  Chap.  I.  The  World  at  the 
coming  of  Mahomet. 

Q 
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CHAP.  V.  of  deeper  policy,  of  more  complicated  intrigues ;  an  age 
when  men  had  lost  the  vigour  and  simpliciiy  of  youth,  but 
had  almost  made  up  for  the  loss  by  the  gain  of  a  £Ekr 
more  enlarged  experience.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  two 
Compari-  great  historians  of  the  several  periods.  Thucydides  never 
micy-  went  out  of  the  immediate  Greek  world ;  but  for  his 
Pd^bios^  fortunate  exile,  ho  might  never  have  gone  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Athens ;  his  reading  was  necessarily  small ; 
he  spoke  only  one  language ;  he  knew  only  one  form 
of  political  and  civilized  life.  But  an  inborn  genius,  an 
intuitive  wisdom,  a  life  spent  amid  the  full  youth  and 
freshness  of  the  first  of  nations,  sets  him  at  once  above 
all  who  have  come  after  him  in  ages  of  greater  experience. 
Polybios,^  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  writer  of  our  own 
times ;  with  far  less  of  inborn  genius,  he  possessed  a 
mass  of  acquired  knowledge  of  which  Thucydides  could 
never  have  dreamed.  He  had,  like  a  modem  historian, 
read  many  books  and  seen  many  lands ;  one  language  at 
least  beside  his  own  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to 
him ;  he  had  conversed  with  men  of  various  nations,  living 
in  various  states  of  society,  and  under  various  forms  of 
government  He  had  himself  personaUy  a  wider  political 
experience  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  historian  before  or 
B.O.  222  or  afler  him.  The  son  of  a  statesman  of  Megalopolis,  he 
could  remember'  Achaia  a  powerful  Federation,  Mace- 
donia a  powerful  monarchy,  Carthage  still  free,  Syria  still 

'  On  the  character  of  PolybioB  as  a  historian,  sec  Mommsen,  Bomische 
Geschichte,  iL  427. 

'  Whether  Polybios  could,  strictly  speaking,  romembor  all  this,  depends 
partly  on  the  disputed  question  of  the  year  of  his  birth.  (See  Diet,  of 
Biog.  art.  Polybins.)  B.c.  222  certainly  seems  too  early,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  fix  it  so  late  as  B.o.  204.  The  requirements  on  both  sides  would 
be  met  by  such  a  date  as  b.c.  210.  But  even  the  reckoning  which  places 
his  birth  latest  would  bring  all  within  his  life,  and  the  intermediate  one 
would  bring  all  within  the  compass  of  his  possible  memory.  The  in- 
telligent child  of  a  distinguished  statesman  would  surely  have  some  under- 
standing of  such  an  event  as  the  battle  of  Zama  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 


204. 
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threatening ;  he  lived  to  see  them  all  subject  provinces  or  ohap.  t. 
trembling  allies  of  the  great  municipality  of  Rome.     In 
his  youth  he  bore  to  the  grave  the  ashes  of  Philopoimfin,  b.c.  188. 
a  Grecian  hero  slain  in  purely  Grecian  warfare ;  he  lived 
to  secure  some  little  fragments  of  Grecian  freedom  as  d.c.  145. 
contemptuous  alms  from  the  Roman  conqueror.    A  man 
must  have  lived  through  a  millennium  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  world's  history,  to  have  gained  with  his  own  eyes 
and  his  own  ears  such  a  mass  of  varied  political  know- 
ledge as  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Ancient 
Greece  acquired  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  life.^ 

*^  This  revived  life,  this  after-growth  of  Hellenic  freedom,  Begin- 
dates  from  about  the  year  B.c.  280,  a  date  marked  out  by  ^^^^  ^ 

1  It  is  curious  to  sec  how  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  depreciation  of  "the  Greece 
of  Polybios,"  looks  at  everything  from  a  purely  Athenian  point  of  view. 
(Sec  the  close  of  his  xcvith  chapter,  vol.  xii.  p.  627 — 80.)  He  somotimea 
almost  reminds  one  of  a  remarkable  passage  of  Polybios  himself,  which, 
to  be  sure,  goes  almost  as  much  too  far  the  other  way.  El  H  nipovrrcf  rd 
vftds  rib  iron-pl^as  S/jceua  Kpiou  itpceyyJirttp  Sit^^poKro,  yofjd(oin*s  od  reoUrd 
trvft/^pov  *ABfiyalois  cTmu  tcaX  rtus  kojfrwv  wiKtfftVf  od  5t^  trov  8id  rovro 
KoXutrBai  irpoZArai  ^XP^^  airo^s  &ir6  AJifioa$4yovs*  '6  8^  xdtna  fJLerpwv 
irphs  r6  Tfis  I9(as  irarpfSof  <rvyu^pov  kcX  vdmas  iiiyo6fityos  8ciK  roiis  "ZK' 
\7ivas  dirofi\4ituv  itpts  ^ABriralovs,  c2  5^  /ii),  vpMras  diroKoXttif,  dypotiw 
fUH  SoiKci  ffol  troXi)  Toparaituf  riis  dXriBtias,  (zviL  14.)  In  Mr.  Grote's 
view,  Athens  has  become  contemptible;  Greece  is  no  longer  the  whole 
world;  the  autonomous  city  is  no  longer  the  single  type  of  Grecian 
government.  Therefore  Grecian  history  has  come  to  an  end  ;  or  at  all 
events  Mr.  Grote  has  no  heart  to  continue  it.  The  very  passages  in 
which  Polybios  (i.  8,  4.  ii.  87)  sets  forth  the  greatness  of  his  own  sub- 
ject, the  connexion  of  the  local  history  of  his  own  land  with  the  general 
history  of  the  world,  are  quoted  to  prove  that  Polybios  himself  looked 
on  later  Greece  as  having  ''no  history  of  its  own."  Mr.  Grote,  in 
earlier  volumes,  has  pointed  out  with  delight  the  b^nnings  of  a  Federal 
system  in  Arkadia  and  at  Olynthos.  One  might  have  expected  him  to 
have  gone  on  with  equal  delight  to  trace  out  its  full  developeroent  in 
Achaia.  But  in  Mr.  Grote's  eyes  the  whole  charm  of  Grecian  history 
passes  away  with  the  greatness  of  Athens.  Mr.  Grote's  defence  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  has  won  him  such  everlasting  gratitude  from  every 
true  student  of  Grecian  history,  that  it  is  much  to  be  mourned  that  he 
should  be  so  enamoured  of  that  one  object  as  to  see  the  whole  history  of 
monarchic  and  Federal  Greece  from  a  distorted  point  of  view. 

Q  2 
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RC.  280 


B 


cif AP.  V.  PolybioB  himself*  as  signalized  by  the  nearly  contem- 
thc  Federal  poraneous  dcatlis  of  some  of  the  greatest  Princes  of  the 

[jvival,       *^ 

^^     age.     Tlic  elder  form  of  Hellenic  freedom  and  the  uni- 
versal empire  of  Macedonia  were  now  alike  things  of  the 
past.     Tliose  only  who  belonged  to  a  generation  already 
passing  away  could  remember  either  the  oratory  of  De- 
mosthenes or  the  conquests  of  Alexander.    The  dominions 
of  the  great  conqueror  were  divided  for  ever,   and  the 
first  generation  of  his  Successors  had  passed  away.     Anti- 
gonos  and  Rassander  had  long  been  dead ;   Ddmdtrios 
.0.  284-0.  Poliorketcs,  Seleukos,  Lysimachos,  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagos  and  Ptolemy  the  Thunderbolt/  all  died,    mostly 
by  violence,   within  three  or  four  years  of  each  other. 
Alexander's  own  line  had  long  been  extinct ;  his  realm 
was  left  without  an  heir ;  usurper  after  usurper  had  seized 
upon  the  Macedonian  throne  ;  and  a  scourge  more  fearfid 
than  even  the  old  Median  invasion  was  bursting  upon 
Gaulish      Macedonia  and  Greece  alike.    The  storm  of  the  Qaulish 
B.C.  280-    inroad  swept  all  before  it  in  Macedonia,  but  the  arm  of 
*  the  Delphian  Apollo'  checked  its  progress,  like  that  of 

the  Persians  of  old,  when  it  presumed  to  threaten  the 
most  venerated  shrine  of  Greece.  The  fierce  .^tolians^ 
turbulent  brigands  as  they  too  often  showed  themselves^ 
stood  forth,  as  before  in  the  Lamian  War,  as  the  true 
champions  of  Hellas.  The  whole  barbaric  host  was  de- 
stroyed or  took  refuge  in  Asia,  there,  strangely  enough, 
to  learn  some  measure  of  Grecian  civilization,  and  to  be 
thought  worthy,  by  strangers  at  leasts  of  some  approxi- 
maticm  to  the  Grecian  nanie.^  After  this  deluge  a  new 
state  of  things  arose.     Its  natural  developement  was,  it 


B.C.  322. 


Recon- 
struction 


1  Pol.  ii.  41. 

*  'O  Ktpavv6s,  like  Hamilcar  Barcas  and  Bayezid  Yildirim.     Seo  Thirl- 
wall,  viii.  45. 

*  Pans.  i.  8.  6.    viii.  10.  9.  et  al.     Cf.  Herod,  viii.  85  et  seqq. 

*  Gallogrseci.     Liv.  xzxvii.  8.     Seo  above,  p.  212. 
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may  be,  checked  for  a  while  by  the  splendid  and  erratic  chap.  v. 
career  of  the  one  prince  who  seemed  to  have  been  pre-  of  Mace- 
served  from  the  earlier  periocL     Pyrrhos  the  Molossian,  oreSe*'^ 
after  threatening  alike  Rome  and  Sparta,  died  before  Argos  B.r.  289- 
by  an  ignoble  death.     The  removal  of  the  Epeirot  knight- 
errant  left  the  field  open  for  the  growth  of  two  opposing 
powers.    Monarchic  Macedonia  began  again  to  reconstruct 
herself^  and  again  to  aspire  to  dominion,  under  the  able 
and  ambitious   prince  who    founded  her  last  dynasty.* 
Antigonos  Gonatas,  son  of  Demctrios   Poliorketes,   and^^j^^^^^' 
grandson  of  Antigonos  who  fell  at  Ipsos,   secured  the  Macedonia. 
Macedonian  throne.     Ho  kept  it^  with  one  short  interval,  168. 
till  his  death ;  he  carried  out  the  Macedonian  policy  during  J-^-  27a- 
a  long  reign,  and  transmitted  his  crown  and  his  Hellenic 
position  to  four  successors  of  his  house,  three  of  them  the 
natural  heirs  of  his  body.     In  the  meanwhile  the  scattered  pRevival 
members  of  the  Achaian  Confederation  began  to  draw  Achaian 
together  again,  and  to  form  the  centre  of  the  revived  ^^^li 
political  life  of  republican  Greece.     It  is  the  varying  re- 
lations between  the  great  Greek  monarchy  and  the  great 
Greek  Confederation,  diversified  by  the  strange  phseno- 
menon  of  ^tolia,  at  once  a  Democratic  Confederation 
and  an  aggressive  tyranny,  and  by  the  brief  but  splendid 
revival  of  Spartan  greatness,  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
history  of  Federal  Greece. 

1  On  the  position  of  Macedonia  in  this  ago  see  Droysen's  Hellenismus, 
ii.  563.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  writer's  ultra- Mace- 
donian bias,  just  as  for  Mr.  Grote's  ultra- Athenian  bias.  When  Droyson 
however  goes  on  to  compare  the  progress  of  Macedonia  in  Greece  with  the 
progress  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  he  forgets  or  despises  the  difiereuce 
between  small  principalities  and  small  republics.  A  German  County  or 
Bishoprick  loses  nothing,  but  rather  gains,  by  being  incorporated  with  a 
great  German  Kingdom ;  a  Greek  city  lost  everything  by  being  incorpo- 
rated with  Macedonia.  The  sympathy  which  would  attend  the  King  of 
Italy  in  any  attempt  to  recover  Rome  and  Venice — I  might  add  Dalmatia 
and  the  Italian  Tyrol — would  not  extend  to  an  attempt  to  annex  a  Swiss 
Canton,  even  of  Italian  speech,  or  to  an  attempt  to  oyerthrow  the  imme- 
morial liberties  of  San  Marino. 
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CHAP.  V.      The  objects  of  these  two  rival  powers,  the  Achaian 
\qppogite    nation  and  the  Macedonian  house/  were  exactly  opposite 
.^^Q^  to  each  other.     The  aim  of  the  Antigonid  Kings  was  to 
^^  .        reduce  as  large  a  portion  of  Greece  as  possible  under 
either  their  immediate  soyereignty  or  their  indirect  in- 
fluence.   The  aim  of  the  Achaian  Federation  was  to  unite 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  Greek  cities  in  the  bonds 
of  a  free  and  equal  League.     In  these  later  Macedonian 
Kings,  though  some  of  them  were  far  from  insignificant 
men,  wc  must  not  look  either  for  the  personal  greatness 
or  for  the  political  position  of  the  old  monarchs  of  the 
Poflition     line  of  HeraklSs.     Philip  and  Alexander  made  it  their 
Antigonid  chief  boast  to  be  the  chosen  leaders  of  a  Greek  Con- 
Kings.       federacy.    And,  though  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  were 
naturally  of  another  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  willingly  accepted  their  su- 
premacy.'   It  is  true  that  neither  Philip  nor  Alexander 
shrank  from  any  act  of  seyerity  which  suited  their  pur- 
B.c.'848.    poses.     Philip  destroyed  Olynthos ;  Alexander  destroyed 
B.C.  836.    ipijgb^ .  jf  ijQ  expelled  Tyrants  from  some  cities,  he  esta- 

Condition    ,,.  ,,™  .1  -rt        t     •  1  •  i»xi 

of  Greece  blished  Tyrants  m  others.  But  during  the  reigns  of  the 
i^ifipand  *'^^  great  Kings  there  was  no  systematic  interference  with 
Alexander,  j^e  internal  independence  of  the  Grecian  cities.  One  or 
two  fortresses  only  were  held  by  Macedonian  garrisons. 
The  two  great  Athenian  orators,  during  Alexander's  life- 
time, discussed  the  whole  policy  of  Athens  and  Macedonia 
in  a  way  which  would  have  been  offensive  alike  to  Kas- 
sander  the  oppressor  and  to  D^mdtrios  the  deliverer. 
The  darkest  times  for  Greece  began  when  Alexander  was 


*  Polybios  draws  this  distinction  very  forcibly  (ii  37) ;  irfpl  8^  nni  rmw 
'Ax<u«y  HByovSt  Ktd  trcpl  t^t  rSy  McuctHdywy  oIkIcu, 

«  Sec  the  passage  from  Polybios  (xvii.  14)  qnotM  in  p.  227.  The  Mega- 
lopolitan  liistorian,  the  hereditary  friend  of  Macedonia,  of  course  carries 
matters  too  for,  but  we  are  so  apt  to  look  at  everything  with  Athenian 
eyes  that  it  is  wull  to  stop  sometimes  to  consider  how  things  seemed  to 
Greeks  of  other  cities. 
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gone.     The  unBuccessful,  though  truly  glorious,  struggle  of  chap.  v. 
the  Lamian  War  laid  Greece  far  more  hopelessly  prostrate  b.o.  828,2. 
at  the  feet  of  inferior  masters.     During  the  wars  of  the  Greece 
Successors,  Greece  became  one  of  the  chief  battle-fields  Successors. 
of  the  contending  princes.     The  various  cities  were  indeed  ro.  828 
often  flattered  and  cajoled.     First  Polysperchdn  and  then  ''^^^' 
D^m^trios — ^Ddmdtrios,  it  may  be,  for  a  while,  in  all  sin- 
cerity— gave  himself  out  as  the  liberator  of  Greece ;  but 
Polysperchdn  and  DemStrios  alike  liberated  cities  only  to 
become  masters  of  them  themselves.     Generally  speaking, 
each  Greek  town  became  a  fortress  to  be  struggled  for, 
to  be  taken  and  retaken,  by  one  or  other  of  the  selfish  up- 
starts who  were  laying  waste  Europe  and  Asia  in  quarrels 
purely  personal    At  last^  as  we  have  just  seen,  about 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  nearly  sixty  after 
Philip's  crowning  victory  at  Chairdneia>  a  more  settled 
order  began  to  arise  out  of  the  chaos.    The  field  was 
now  cleared  for  a  second  struggle  between  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  but  between  Macedonia  under  a  new  dynasty  of 
Kings,  and  Greece  represented  by  new  champions  of  her  \ 
freedom.     Macedonia,  lately  a  prize  for  every  soldier  of  Portion  of 
fortune  to  struggle  for,  became,  if  no  longer  mistress  of  |^][^qj^ 
East  and  West,  yet  at  least  a  powerful  Kingdom  under  ^^ 
a  settled  dynasty.    Greece  was  no  longer  the  battle-field  of  aa  28i« 
many  contending  rivals ;  she  had  one  definite  enemy  to  ^^ 
struggle  with  in  the  single  King  of  Macedonia.    The  in- 
terests of  Macedonian  princes  elsewhere,  especially  of  the 
Egyptian  Ptolemies,  were  rather  linked  with  those  of 
Grecian   freedom.      The    Antigonid    E^ings    were  rivals 
whose  power  it  suited  them  to  depress,  while  the  wise 
rulers  of  Alexandria  were  far  too  clearnsighted  to  attempt 
the  acquisition  of  any  supremacy  in  Greece  for  themselves. 
The  history,  then,  of  the  growth  of  the  Achaian  League  is 
the  history,  not  only  of  a  political  struggle  between  Fede- 
ralism and  Monarchy,  but  of  a  national  struggle  of  Greece 
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CHAP.  V.  against  Maceilonia     It  is  a  struggle  which  at  once  recals 

to  mind  the  most  glorious  event  of  our  own  day.     The 

Macedonian  power  in  Greece  in  some  respects  resembled 

Compari-    the  Austrian  power  in  Italy;*  but,  allowing  for  the  dif- 

Macwionia  ^crcncc  of  timcs  and  manners,  it  was  by  fiff  the  less 

inOroeco    hateful  of  tho  two.      The  Macedonian  in  Greece,   like 

with 

Austria  in  the  Austrian  in  Italy,  held  part  of  the  land  in  direct 
^*  sovereignty,  as  an  integral  portion  of  his  kingdom. 
Amphipolis  and  the  Chalkidian  peninsula  were  irrevocably 
annexed  to  the  monarchy  of  Pella,  and  Thessaly,  though 
nominally  a  distinct  state^  was  held  in  a  condition  of  de- 
pendence not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  subjection.' 
Besides  this  extent  of  continuous  territory,  many  strong 
detached  points  in  various  parts  of  Greece  were  held  by 
Macedonian  garrisons.  In  other  cities  the  Macedonian 
King  ruled  indirectly  through  local  Tyrants  who  held  their 
power  only  through  Macedonian  protection.'  Where  no 
opportimity  presented  itself  for  any  of  these  forms  of  more 
complete  absorption,  it  was  enough  to  do  all  that  might 
be  to  prevent  the  growth  of  confederations  and  alliances, 
and  to  ensure  that  those  states  which  still  retained  some 
legree  of  independence  should  at  least  remain  weak  and 


1  No  liist(>rical  parallel  is  ever  completely  exact  Macedonia,  for  our 
piTsoiit  puqK)3c,  has  strong  points  of  analogy  to  Austria  ;  I  have  elsewhere 
pointed  out  resemblances  ])etwecn  the  position  of  Macedonia  in  Greece 
and  that  of  Naj)les  in  Italy — somo  even  between  Macedonia  and  Piedmont 
itself.     Oxfonl  Essays,  1857,  p.  154. 

»  S«!o  above,  p.  154.  See  Dom.  Thil.  iii.  42.  Cf.  Arr.  vii.  12.  7.  Kf^a- 
Tc/)^  8^  .  .  .  .  iK4\ivty  [*AX4^avSpos'\  ....  MouctZoylas  re  ica)  Bpdmis  icett 
ecTToAcSv  i^'nyf7(r0ai,  icol  rcoy'EWT^ytay  rijs  iKtvBfitlat,  Thessaly  is  here 
clj-arly  n-ckoncd  us  an  integral  part  of  Alexander's  dominions,  not  as  part 
of  the  Hellenic  Confc<leracy  of  which  ho  was  the  elective  head. 

>  Pol.  ix.  29.  Td  yt  fir}y  KcuradyHpet  icoi  Afifirirpitp  tr^wpayftivOf  <n)v  tk 
rovTois  *KvTiy6vtp  t^  Tovar^f  7  Is  oCk  oTBty  ; .  .  ,  &y  ol  fiXv  ^ovpis  tlsdyovrws 
*ls  T<b  ir^XciT,  ol  8i  rvpdyyovs  Ifnipvrt^oyrts  ovStfday  ir6Kiy  6fioipoy  hroiricajf 
rov  Tijs  iovKtias  dy6fjMTos.  The  whole  speech  of  the  jEtolian  Chlaineaa, 
where  these  words  occur,  should  be  studied  as  a  powerful  summing  up  of 
tho  anti-Mac(Hlonian  case. 
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disunited.^  This  had  been  of  old  the  policy  of  Sparta  ;  it  chap.  v. 
'was  the  policy  of  all  the  Macedonian  Kings ;  it  is  equally 
the  policy  of  tyrants  in  our  own  time,  when  we  see  the 
despots  alike  of  Paris  and  Vienna  gnashing  their  teeth  at 
every  accession  of  strength  to  the  free  Italian  Kingdom. 
The  establishment  of  the  Antigonid  dynasty  seems  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  special  impulse  given  to 
the  worst  of  all  these  forms  of  oppression;  Antigonos 
Gonatas  is  described  as  relying  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  indirect  way  of  ruling  through  local 
Tyrants." 

We  can  well  believe  that  this  last  condition  was  far 
worse  than  incorporation  with  the  Macedonian  Kingdom, 
worse  even  than  the  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
So  in  our  own  times,  the  Austrian  annexation  of  Venice, 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  have  not  involved  the 
same  permanent  horrors  as  the  local  tyrannies  of  .Parma 
and  Naples.  But  the  rule  of  Macedonia,  sharp  as  the 
scourge  doubtless  was,  was  certainly  in  some  respects  less 
irksome  than  the  rule  of  Austria.  It  was  not  so  com- 
pletely a  rule  of  strangers.  The  Macedonian  Kings,  and 
doubtless  their  subjects  too,  at  least  studiously  claimed 
to  be  Greeks ;  whatever  the  merits  of  the  claim,  it  was 
prominently  put  forward  on  all  occasions.^    If  not  Greek 

*  All  this  will  bo  fonnd  drawn  out  at  length  by  Polybios  (ii.  41).  The 
words  of  the  historian  speaking  in  his  own  person  quite  bear  out  the 
rhetorical  expressions  of  the  ^tolian  orator  just  quoted. 

*  Pol.  ii.  41.  nAc/oTovf  ydp  irj  fwyApxovs  otros  {^Am-lyovos']  4fi^vrtv<rcu 
8oK«r  roh*EXKri<riv.  To  "plant  a  Tyrant"  {ifi^urmita^  r^payvoy)  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  technical  term. 

>  See  above,  p.  223.  So  Alexander,  in  his  letter  to  Darius,  talks  of 
Maic(8oy(ay  Ktd  i^v  AWTfiy  'EA\a'8a  (Arr.  ii.  14.  7)  and  continues  fyc^  8^  rwy 
'EAAifvMv  ijytfuiy  KetrourraOtls,  K.r.k.  So  the  stylo  of  the  Confederacy  of 
which  Alexander  was  chief  seems  to  have  been  *A\i^aM9pos  «tal  ol  'EAAiyvcT. 
Arr.  iL  2.  4,  6.  i.  16.  11.  cf.  10.  Isokrates  fuUy  recognizes  Philip  as  a 
Greek  (Phil.  10),  but  a  Greek  reigning  over  foreigners,  (o^  dfUHf>iS\ov 
y4yovs.  §  126) — foreigners,  so  far  un-Greek  as  to  need  kingship  (§  125), 
but  still  carefully  distinguished  from  mere  barbarians — ^/U  ydp  xfunvol  an 
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cuAP.  V.  by  blood — ^and  Iliilip  and  Alexander  at  least  were  Gr^ek 
by  blood — ^they  were  rapidly  becoming  Greek  in  language 
and  intellectual  culture.  Doubtless  it  was  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  independence  of  old  times  for  the 
Greek  to  be  able  to  say  that  his  master  was  half  a  countiy- 
man  ;  but  it  at  least  makes  a  wide  difference  between  the 
lot  of  Greece  under  the  half-Greek  Macedonian,  and  the 
lot  of  Italy  under  the  wholly  foreign  Austrian.^  Greece 
indeed  soon  found  that  Macedonia  was  tax  from  being 
her  worst  enemy.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  ever 
since  the  Gaulish  invasion,  Macedonia  at  least  efficiently 
discharged  the  functions  of  a  bulwark  of  Greece  against 
the  restless  barbarians  on  her  northern  frontier.     And  the  ' 

• 

time  at  last  came  when  tlie  Macedonian  King  was  felt  to 
be  the  champion  of  Greece  in  a  truer  sense  than  when 
Alexander  marched  forth  to  avenge  Hellenic  wrongs  upon 
the  Persian.  Every  patriotic  Greek  must  have  sympatliized 
with  the  Macedonian  nation,  if  not  with  its  contemptible 
King,  in  the  final  struggle  between  Perseus  and  Rome. 
Through  the  whole  history  our  feelings  lie,  naturally  and 
rightly,  against  Macedonia  and  for  republican  Greece. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  looking  upon  Macedonia  with 
any  special  abhorrence^  or  for  representing  her  Kings  as 


rods  fiky^EXXfivea  ti^pyrrtiVf  VLaK*h6vw  Zk  ficurt\€ikiyf  r£y  Zh  fiapfidptn^  tis 
irkuaroy  Spx^^^t  t.^.A.  (§  178).  Ho  was  to  conquer  barbarians  to  give  tbem 
the  advantages  of  a  Greek  master.  Cf.  also  Isok.  Ardiid.  51.  Arr.  ii. 
7.  7—9. 

^  I  am  of  course  speaking  here  solely  of  the  modem  sway  of  the  so- 
called  "Emperors  of  Austria,"  not  of  the  old  Teutonic  C-neaars,  whose 
Imperial  title  and  l^eariugs  they  venture  to  assume.  Otto,  Henry,  antl 
the  Fredericks  were  Emperors  of  the  Romans  and  Kings  of  Italy,  recog- 
nized by  all  Italians,  zealously  supported  by  many.  Frederick  the  Second, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  w^as  himself  an  Italian  by  birth,  language,  and 
temperament ;  his  Italian  homo  was  ever  tlio  dwelling-place  of  his  choice. 
The  Imperial  claims  doubtless  grailually  dried  up  into  a  mere  legal  fiction, 
but  even  a  legal  fiction  is  something  dijQforcnt  from  the  high-handed 
ufluipation  of  modem  Austria. 
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perfect  monBters,  or  even  as  barbarian  inyadera.  The  chap.  v. 
Great  Alexander,  with  all  his  faults^  still  stands  forth, 
alongside  of  the  Great  Charles,  among  the  heroes  of  whom 
human  natnre  is  proud.  And,  taking  the  common  standard 
of  royal  yirtue,^  the  merits  of  Antigonos  Gonatas  and 
Antigonos  Ddson  will  assuredly  not  fall  below  the  ayeragc. 
In  extending  their  dominions  and  their  influence  they  did 
but  follow  the  natural  instinct  of  their  class,  and  Anti- 
gonos Ddson  at  least  sinned  far  less  deeply  in  accepting 
Akrokorinthos  than  Aratos  and  the  Achaian  Congress 
sinned  in  offering  it. 

The  object  of  the  Achaian  League,  on  the  other  hand,  Generous  j 
was  the  union  of  all  PeloponnSsos,  or,  it  may  be,  of  all  AcIu^   | 
Greece,  into  a  free  and  equal  Democratic  Confederation.  ^^®*fi^'   j 
Such  at  least  was  the  wide  scope  which  it  assumed  in  the 
days  of  its  fullest  deyelojMiment,  under  Aratos,  Philo- 
poimdn,  and  Lykorta&     Ana  surely  no  nobler  yision  eyer 
presented  itself  to  a  Hellenic  statesnum.    We  shall  soon 
see  but  too  clearly  the  defects  in  the  general  constitution 
of  the  League,  and  the  still  greater  defects  in  the  personal 
character  of  its  great  leader.    But  the  general  objects  of 
both  were  as  wise,  generous,  and  patriotic  as  any  state  or 
any  man  eyer  laboured  to  effect.    Other  Greek  statesmen 
had  worked  mainly  for  the  mere  aggrandizement  of  their  i 

own  cities ;  Perikl^  liyed  for  Athens,  AgSsilaos  for  Sparta, 
Epameinondas  for  Thebes ;  but  the  worthies  of  Siky6n 
and  Megalopolis  spent  and  were  spent  in  the  still  nobler 
cause  of  Hellas.    And  they  cimie  at  the  right  time.   From  An  earlier 
one  point  of  yiew  we  may  be  tempted  to  regret  that  their  ment  of 
lot  had  not  been  cast  m  an  earUer  day,  and  that  an  effeo-  f^^^;^ 
tiye  Federal  System  had  not  been  long  before  established  ^^\  ^, 

desirable. 

'  ^  "The  station  of  kings  is,  in  a  moral  sense,  so  unfavourable,  that 
those  who  are  least  prone  to  servile  admiration  should  be  on  their  guard 
Against  the  opposite  error  of  an  uncandid  severity."  Hallam's  Constita- 
tional  Histoiy,  ch.  x.  voL  L  p.  647,  ed.  1646. 
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CHAP.  v.  in  Greece.  The  establishment  of  such  a  system  might 
indeed  have  saved  Greece  from  many  evils ;  but  it  was  at 
once  utterly  impossible  and^  in  the  general  interests  of 
the  world,  utterly  undesirable.  How  impossible  it  was 
we  see  by  the  whole  tenor  of  Grecian  history,  by  the 
nullity  of  the  Amphiktyonic  Council,  by  the  failure  of 
attempts,  like  that  of  Lykomedes,  to  establish  even  partial 
Federal  Unions,  by  the  little  which,  after  all,  Aratos  and 
his  successors  were  able  actually  to  effect  And,  if  it  had 
been  possible,  it  was  no  less  clearly  imdesirable.  A 
Federal  system  in  the  days  of  Athenian  and  Spartan 
greatness  might  have  spared  Greece  the  miseries  of 
Athenian  and  Spartan  warfare ;  it  might  have  saved  her 
from  Macedonian  conquest ;  *  it  might  even  have  warded 
off,  or  at  least  delayed,  her  ultimate  subjection  to  Rome. 
But  Greece  united  in  a  Federal  bond  could  never  have 
become  the  Greece  which  has  challenged  the  love  and 
admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  The  brilliant  developo- 
ment  of  Hellenic  greatness,  alike  in  war,  in  politics,  in 
art,  in  eloquence,  and  in  poetry,  was  inseparably  linked 
to  the  system  of  independent  city-commonwealths.  The 
dissensions  and  the  wars  of  Greece  are  the  price  which 
she  paid  for  becoming  the  world's  teacher  for  all  time. 
Again,  had  Greece  never  sunk  beneath  the  armed  force  of 
Macedonia  and  Rome,  she  would  never  have  won  the 
Macedonian  and  the  Roman  as  the  permanent  apostles  of 
her  civiUzation  and  intellectual  life.  It  was  well  that 
Greece  was  disunited ;  it  was  well  that  Greece  was  con- 
quered ;  but  it  was  well  also  that  she  should  revive,  if 
only  for  a  moment,  to  give  the  world  the  first  great  ex- 
Kffccts  of  ample  of  a  political  teaching  of  yet  another  kind.  Greece 
t  e    ague,  y^^^  already  done  her  work  as  the  land  of  autonomous 

^  Droyson,  Uellenismus,  ii.  503.  Hdtte  sich  die  delpMache  Amphi- 
ktyonic zu  ciner  nationalou  Yerfassung  auszubildon  yennocht,  so  wiirde 
Fhilipp  nicht  bet  Chaironeia  gekampft  haben. 
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cities ;  she  was  now  to  give  mankincl  a  less  brilliant,  Iduap.  v. 
but  more  practical,  lesson  in  the   way  of  free  govern-  I 
ment  on  a  more  extended  scale.     Positively  indeed  but 
little  was  done;  all  Greece  was  never  united  even  in  a 
nominal  bond ;  even  all  Peloponnesos  was  at  best  only  b.c.  191. 
nominally  united  after  the  true  glory    of  the    League 
had  paiBsed  away.     Yet  it  was  something,   even  in  its 
own  day,  to  restore  freedom  to  a  considerable  portion  of 
Greece,  to  give  the  liberated  cities  some  generations  of 
free  and  orderly  government,  to  render  the  inevitable  fall 
of  Greece  at  once  more  gradual  and  less  disgraceful ;  and 
it  was  yet  more,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  give  to 
the  political  thinkers  of  after  times   one   of  the  most 
valuable  subjects  for  reflection  which  all  ancient  history 
affords. 


§  2.  Oriffin  and  Early  Growth  of  the  League. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  the  growth  of  Federal  Growth  of 
ideas  in  many  parts  of  Greece  during  the  fourth  century  i^i^as  in 
before  Christ     The  evils  caused  by  the  disunion  of  the  ^^^^^j!^ 
great  cities  made  the  smaller  ones  at  last  understand  the  century, 

B.C 

need  of  a  closer  union  among  themselves.  We  have  there- 
fore seen  several  attempts,  unsuccessful  indeed,  but  still 
marking  the  direction  in  which  men's  thoughts  were  tending, 
at  establishing  Federations  in  several  parts  of  Greece.  Then 
came  the  days  of  Macedonian  conquest  and  Macedonian 
influence.  The  policy  of  the  Macedonian  Kings  set  itself  ! 
against  all  Federations,  against  all  unions  of  any  kind. 
Even  Philip  and  Alexander,  chosen  Captains  of  all  Greece 
as  they  boasted  of  being,  would  have  hindered  any  union 
among  Grecian  states  which  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
have  interfered  with  their  supremacy.  Their  Successors, 
the  usurpers  who  rose  and  fell,  even  the  more  lasting 
and  high-minded  dynasty  of  the  Antigonids,  could  afford 
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wTAP.  V.  still  less  consideration  for  Grecian  freedom.    They  never 

ventured  to  put  themselyes  forth  as  the  chosen  leaders 

of  Greece,  called  to  that  rank  by  something  which  at  least 

pretended  to  the  character  of  a  national  vote.     How 

they  maintained  their  influence  we  hare  already  seen,  by 

fostering  local  divisions  and  by  supporting  local  tyrannies. 

Fnrther     But  this  state  of  things  naturally  gave  the  Federal  prin- 

reaction     ciple  an  influence  which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 

^Jl)do-     Modem  Europeans,  accustomed  to  the  compact  monarchies 

V^l^         of  modem  Europe,  are  apt  to  look  on  the  Federal  system 

mnuence.  r  7  r  ^ 

as  a  system  of  weakness  and  disunion ;  to  a  Greek  of  the 
/  third  centurj'  before  Christ,  accustomed  only  to  a  choice  be- 
tween town-autonomy,  local  tyranny,  and  foreign  bondage, 
it  presented  itself  as  a  happy  combination,  by  which  freedom 
could  be  made  to  coexist  with  union,  and  therefore  with 
strength.  Tlie  Federal  form  of  govemment  henceforth 
became  predominant,  and  at  last  almost  universal,  in  the 
independent  portion  of  Greece.  Every  city  which  achieved 
its  own  independence  sought,  by  a  natural  instinct^  to 
maintain  that  independence  by  an  union  with  other  cities. 
And  that  union  was  now  freely  made  upon  terms  from 
which,  a  century  before,  nearly  every  Greek  commonwealth 
would  have  shmnk  as  an  unworthy  surrender  of  its  separate 
dignity  and  separate  freedom. 

Early  Amonc^  the  cities  which  had  thus  become  disunited 

Achaia  through  Macedonian  influence  were  the  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Achaia.  If  we  may  tnist  the  half  mythical 
history  of  the  Dorian  migration,  the  Achaians  of  Pelopon- 
nesos  were  the  only  independent  remnant  of  that  mighty 
race  which,  under  the  Pelopid  Kings  of  MykenS,  had  ruled 
over  many  islands  and  all  Argos.^  The  Achaians  flU  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  Greece  of  Homer  and  in  the 

^  Iliad,  $.  108.     TloWfci  v^trouri  jca}  "ApyX  irdtm  ^Afftrtw. 
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Greece  of  PolyWos,  but  in  the  Greece  of  Thucydides  they  chap.  v. 
are  utterly  inBignificant.     Polybios,  with  a  commendable 
national  pride,  collects  seyeral  instances^  to  show  that,  if 
they  were  insignificant  in  power,  they  were  at  least  highly 
respected  for  upright  and  honourable  dealing.     No  people 
in  Greece  bore  a  higher  character  either  for  discretion  or 
for  good  faith,  and  they  were  more  than  once  called  upon 
to  act  as  mediators  in  the  dissensions  of  more  powerful 
states.    We  are,  however,  more  concerned  with  the  degree} 
of  union  which  may  have  existed  among  their  several 
cities  in  times  before  the  growth  of  the  Macedonian  power. 
That  Achaia  then  contained  twelve  cities,  democratically  karly 
governed,"  and  united  by  some  sort  of  Federal  tie,  admits  u^^n"  the 
of  no  doubt.     But,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  these  early  ^^^^ 
Greek  Federations,  we  have  no  details  of  the  old  Achaian 
constitution.      There  is  however  no  reason  for  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  religious  rather  than  a  political 
union,  a  mere  Amphiktyony  to  th^  temple  of  Poseidon  at 
Helik^.'    The  whole  history  shows  that  a  real  Federal 
union  existed  among  them,   and  that,   even  then,   the 
League  sometimes  extended  itself  to  take  in  cities  beyond 
the  strict  limits  of  Achaia.     Early  in  the  fourth  century  b.o.  891. 
before  Christ  we  find  the  iEtolian  town  of  Kalydon  not 
only  an  Achaian  possession,  but  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
Achaian  citizenship.^    Naupaktos  also  appears  as  held  by 
the  Achaians,  but  on  what  terms  is  not  so  clear.*   In  every 

»  Pol.  ii  39. 

*  Pol.  ii.  41.  Mrr4ffni<ratf  cIt  trtiMKpwriMf  Ti)y  ito\iT€lcaf.  \oat6v  ^^  rots 
iliis  xP^^ov*  f^XP^  ^'  *A\9^dtf9pov  Ked  ^iKhnrov  iwmirrtlas  jEAXotc  /i^y 
iiXXws  ix*^^  "^^  lepdiyfua^  axhoTs  Kord  rAs  irtpurrifftu,  r6  7c  iji^v  leotydy 
iroKtrtvfta,  KoBoar^p  tlpiJKafityf  4m  9rinoicitarl^  cvv^x*^  litttpUvro.  rovro  V  ^¥ 
4k  9t&9tKa  iroAcwy. 

3  Diet.  Antlq.  art.  Achaicam  Foedus. 

*  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6.  1.  Merck  8i  rovro  ol  'Ax<buoI  ix^*^*'  KaAu8»ya,  4  r6 
iraXMidp  Air«A/af  ^y,  icoi  woXirM  ircvon^i/yoi  rods  KaXv^myiovs,  ^povpwf  ^ytry 
KdComo  €V  adrf, 

'  Demosthenes  says    (Phil.   iii.   44)    that    Philip   promised   to   take 
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m Ap.  T.  account  of  these  transactioiis  we  find  the  Achaian  people 
hfKAen  of  a.^  one  whole,  acting  with  one  wiU  both  in 
#lipIomatic  and  militarr  affairs.  Thev  placed  Federal 
^rri^jjiii  in  dties  endangered  bj  the  enemv/  and  com- 
nii.s.sioned  Federal  amba»sadors  to  foreign  powers.*  At 
the  Karae  time  it  h  easv  to  believe  that  the  Federal  tie 
l'ro>Abk  '"^?'  ^'^^^  \H:en  mneh  less  closely  drawn  than  it  was  in 
P"?^"'' ,    the  revived  Confederation  of  after-dmes.     Still  that  Con- 

Uxity  of 

i\if,u,ud    feilenition,  as  we  shaU  presently  see,  was  looked  on  as 

om"^     '  a  mere  revival  of  a  pa.st  state  of  things  iuterrnpted  for 

l^fiffiti.     ,^^  while  by  foreign  interference.     We  are  hardly  entitled 

to  jndge  whether  it  was  from  any  laxity  in  the  formal 

constitution,  or  only  from  the  fluctuations  of  parties  so 

A'^^mia       common  in  all  Greek  states,  that  the  Achaian  League  did 

^^^^,^  not,  any  more  than  that  of  Akamania,  invariably  act  a«  an 

m-bian       united  body  throughout  the  Peloponnesian  War.     When 

B,c.'43i.   iKat  war   broke  out,   all  the  Achaian  cities   remained 

neutral,  except  Pell6n6,  which  took  the  side  of  Sparta  ;* 

B.C.  418.    but  at  a  later  stage  all  twelve  were  enrolled  as  members 

of  the  Laceda3monian  alliance.^    Yet,  in  an  intermediate 

B.C.  419.    stage,   wc  find  Patrai  at  least  on  the  side  of  Athens^ 

and,  under  Athenian  influence,  extending  herself  by  Long 

Walls  to  the  sea.*    During  the  wars  of  Epameindndas, 

Naiipaktos  from  tho  Achaians  and  to  give  it  to  the  ^tolians  ;  oiJit  *Axai^y 
fia^voKToy  d^JtfioKW  KlrtuKoli  irapctSdtrtiy ;  Nanpaktos,  therefore,  in  B.  c. 
841,  wa8  an  Achaian  possession.  But  we  read  in  Dioddros  (xy.  75)  that 
Kj)ainr'indn(la8,  in  B.C.  367,  A^firiv  Koi  licvjiraicrov  ical  Ka\v9wya  ^povpov 
fi4iniv  6w*  'Axatwv  i/lK€v$4pu<T9v.  If  then  we  trust  Dioddros,  as  Mr.  Grote 
(x.  360)  scoins  to  do,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Achaians  recovered  Nanpaktos 
iMitwocn  H.C.  307  and  B.c.  341.  But  can  wc  trust  a  writer  who  seems  to 
tliink  that  Dyme  needed  deliverance  from  Achaian  oppression  f 

*  Xoii.  iv.  0.  1.     ^povpuv  ijvceyKdiovro. 

'  lb.     Ol  Xxcuot  irp%<r^u%  irifjLirov<riy  fls  n^y  Aeuct^fiovcu 
«  Thuc.  ii.  9.  cf.  v.  68,  whore  we  find  PelUng  supporting  Sparta  against 
Arj^os  after  tlio  l*caco  of  Nikjas. 

*  Thuc.  ii.  9.     Cf.  Arnold's  note,  and  vii.  84,  where  the  Achaians  ar^ 
incidrmtally  mentioned  as  Lacedcemoniau  allies. 

*  Thur.  v.  52. 
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PellenS  adhered  firmly  to  her  Spartan  policy,  at  a  time   chap.  v. 
when  the  other  cities  were,  to  say  the  least,  less  strenuous  Histoir  of 
in  the  Spartan  cause.*     At  the  same  time  we  also  get  b.c.  368. 
some  glimpses  of  the  internal  state  of  the  several  cities. 
We  read  of  local  oligarchies,'  which  Epamein6ndas  found 
and  left  in  possession,  but  which  the  home  Government  of 
Thebes  thought  good  to  expel,  and  to  substitute  democra- 
cies under  the  protection  of  Theban  harmosts.    Tliis  policy 
did  not  answer,  as  the  large  bodies  of  exiles  thus  formed 
contrived  to  recover  the  cities,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  far 
more   decided  Spartan   partisanship  than  before.'     But 
these  oligarchies,  probably  introduced  by  Spartan  influence, 
seem  to  have  formed  a  mere  temporary  interruption  to 
that  general  democratic  character  of  the  Achaian  polity 
to  which  Polybios  bears  witness.    Certain  it  is  that  Achaia 
was  democratic  at  the  accession  of  Alexander.     He  es- (r\Tanny(>f 
tablished  as  Tyrant  in  Pellene  one  of  her  own  citizens  j>^n^.„'e)  *^ 
named  Chairon.*    This  Chair6n  was  famous  as  a  ^Testier ;  Il*'**^^ooic 

p.C.  OOO. 

he  was  also  a  Platonic  philosopher,  which  leads  Athdnaios 
sarcastically  to  say  that,  in  some  of  the  worst  features  of 
his  tyranny,  he  did  but  carry  out  his  master's  doctrines  as 

1  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  15,  18.  Afterwards  Pellene  is  found  on  the  Theban 
side.     2.  11. 

'lb.  vii.  1.  42.  XTpa'rt6ov<n  irdtnts  ol  ff6fifjLaxoi  li^  *Axotai',  iiyovfUyou 
*Eirafuy«Sv9ov.  irporw€<r6tnrcty  8*  aih-^  tSv  fitKriffrmv  ix  t^j  *Axataj,  iy- 
8uyaoT€t$ct  6  *Eirafui'«v9as,  cStrc  fiij  ^^vyaHwacu  robs  Kpariarovt,  /iifrc  iroAi- 
rtlay  fi€r(urrri(rcUf  &c . 

•  lb.  vii.  1.  41 — 8.  Grote,  x.  366.  Helwing,  Geschichte  des  Ach- 
Bundes,  p.  225. 

*  Pscudo-Dem.  tr.r.tr.  *AAc{.  12.  'Axcuol  fihy  ol  iv  Tlt\ofitoyvi/iff<f  dhinoKpor 
rovyroj  ro6roty  8*  iy  TIcAAi^it}  yvy  icaraKi^vKt  rdy  H^fioy  6  MouctHt^y  iKfia\a^y 
T&y  troXvrHy  rovs  leXtitrrovSf  tA  V  iicfiyvy  roTs  oIk^tcus  StSwicc,  Xalpttya  Z\  r6y 
iraXaurrfjy  r^payyoy  iyKariarriirty,  Pans.  vii.  27.  7.  Kot/Xwo**  [Xalpwy] 
iroXiTc(ay,  ifjLol  SoKciy,  Hly  iy  ncXArfyp,  iwpoy  r6  liri^Ooydraroy  irapd 
* AKf ^dy9pov  rov  ^iKhnrov  Ao/So&y,  tUpayyos  varpiZoi  rifs  wirov  Karcurniyeu, 
This  Chair&n  could  not  therefore  be,  as  Dr.  Elder  (Diet.  Biog.  art.  Chseron) 
thinks,  the  same  as  the  Chair6n  who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Alex.  8), 
for  the  latter  was  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis,  while  both  Pausanias  and 
Ath^aios  distinctly  mark  Chairdn  the  Tyrant  as  a  citizen  of  Pollend. 

B 
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CHAP.  V.  to  the  community  of  goods  and  women.  ^  How  PellSnd 
had  offended  the  Macedonian  King  we  know  not,  but  it 
appears  that  the  establishment  of  the  tyranny  was  accom- 
panied by  the  expulsion  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
eitizena*  This  seems  to  mark  some  special  ground  of 
\  quarrel  with  the  particular  city  of  Pell^nS ;  for  Alexander 
would  hardly  have  thus  punished  a  single  town  for  the  share 
'  which  all  Achaia  had  taken  in  the  resistance  to  his  father 
\  at  Chair6neia.'  The  presence  of  this  domestic  Tyrant 
prevented  Pellene  from  joining  with  the  other  Achaian 
cities  in  the  movement  against  the  Macedonian  dominion 

B.a  880.  \  set  on  foot  by  Agis^  King  of  Sparta.^  After  the  disastrous 
battle  in  which  Agis  fell,  the  Achaians  and  Eleians  are 
said  to  have  been  condemned,  by  the  anomalous  body 
which  then  issued  decrees  in  the  name  of  Greece,  to  pay 
a  hundred  talents  as  indemnity  to  Megalopolis,  which  had 
embraced  the  Macedonian  cause  and  had  stood  a  siege  at 
the  hands  of  the  allies.^  The  establishment  of  Chairdn 
by  Alexander  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  which  was 
more  fully  carried  out  by  the  succeeding  Macedonian 
King&  Kassander  held  several  of  the  cities  with  his 
garrisons,   which  were  driven   out  by  Aristodemos  the 

^  Athen.  xi.  119.  Xaipttv  6  ncAAiyyci)^,  is  oO  lUvow  nx^Mw  ^o'x^Aaicci', 
dAAd  icoi  BcMicp^ci,  jcoi  oZros  oZv  rris  troTpiZos  wucpws  Tvpcafin/j<ras  oi)  fwyov 
roi^s  dplarovs  r£y  iroKirSy  ^{ifXao'cv,  dXki  «a2  rots  rofirwv  9oii\ots  rd  icr^ficera 
riov  JitTWortiv  x^P^^^^^^^t  *^^  "^^  iKtlwv  ywauctu  ffvyt^Kiat  irp6s  yd/iov 
Koivttyiay  rai^^*  ai^cAi|9c2i  in  riis  koX^t  XloKtrtloi  Ktd  r£y  irapay6/jMy  li6fi»y. 

•  Pseudo-Dem.  n.s. 
'  Paus.  vii.  6.  5.    Tov  fi^y  iy  Xcupwyflif  *i\brTw  r*  iydyrta  icctt  McuceiSywy 

[iroX^juov]  ol  'Axtuol  fiir^ax^^' 

*  .£sch.  Ktes.  165.  *HAcibi  8'  e^oTs  [AoKfUcufMyiois]  avfj^€T€fidKovro  Koi 
*Axeuol  irdtrrcf  trXi)y  TltWiiyedwy  icol  *Af>ica8/a  iraaa  irKi^y  MeydKris  w6\tws, 
€WTfi  Hh  hroKwpKfiTOj  ir.r.A. 

»  Q.  Curt.  vi.  1.  19,  20.  They  were  condemned  by  the  "  Concilium 
Grsecorum."  So  Diod6ros  (xvii.  78)  speaks  of  t6  Kowdy  rwy  'EXX-^ycty 
trvyi^pmy.  That  is  to  say,  Alexander's  synod  at  Corinth.  See  above,  p.  129. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  Dioddros  may  here  too  have  been  dreaming  of  the 
Amphiktyons. 
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general  of  Antigonos  from  Patrai,  Aigion,  and  Dyme.^  chap.  v. 
In  the  case  of  Patrai  and  Aigion,  this  expulsion  is  spoken  b.o.  si  4. 
of  by  our  informant  as  a  liberation,"  but  the  Dymaians  under  the 
resisted  the  liberators  in  the  cause  of  what  the  same  S"^^<^«*^"5 
historian  calls  their  independence.'    Whatever  we  make 
of  this  language,  it  at  least  points  to  a  difference  of 
political  feeling  in  the  different  cities.     DSm6trios  also, 
in  the  days  when  the  son  of  the  King  of  Asia  gave  him- 
self out  as  the  champion  of  Grecian  freedom,  expelled 
Kassander^s  garrison  from  Boura,  and  gave  to  that  city  b.o.  sos. 
also  something  which  is  spoken  of  as  independence.^    But 
when  D^mStrios  became  King  of  Macedonia,  he  seems  to  b.c.  294. 
have  walked  in  the  way  of  his  predecessors,  and  both  he  and 
his  son  Antigonos  are  mentioned  among  the  princes  under 
whom  some  of  the  cities  were  occupied  by  Macedonian 
garrisons  and  others  by  local  Tyrants.*^    At  what  moment  (under 
the  League  definitely  fell  asunder  it  is  hard  to  say :  the  iponatas, 

a 

process,  doubtless,  was  gradual;  but  as  Antigonos  Gonatas"  ^0^288. 
is  mentioned  among  the  Kings  who  had  a  hand  in  the  evil 
work ;  and,  as  it  was  at  no  very  advanced  stage  of  his 

■ 

1  Diod.  xix.  66. 

*  lb.  ndrpas  firlv  ii\§v04p»a'€  ....  r»7s  A/yicvcri  Hard  Z6yfM  r^y  ^A«v- 
$€play  fiov\6fAtvos  dwoKoraar^o'ai, 

s  lb.     naptuca\4<ratrr§s  dAAi^Xovs  dyT4x9<rBai  Tijs  adroyofAlas. 

*  lb.  XX.  103.  AfifA^rpws  ....  BoSpop  fA^v  icard  Kpdros  cfXc,  irai  roif 
iroXirais  dir49»Kf  n)y  aArov9i»iw. 

B  Pol.  ii.  41.  PanBanias  (vii.  7.  1)  strangely  says  that  no  Achaian  city 
but  Pellen^  was  ever  under  a  Tyrant,  seemingly  confounding  the  time  of 
Alexander  with  that  of  the  Antigonids ;  rvpdyvwy  re  ydp  irKijy  ncXXifnyi 
id  AXKeu  ir6\us  r6y  XP^^^^  iwarra  dir^ifHos  ^<rxi^icc<ray. 

*  Antigonos  Gonatas  first  began  to  play  a  prominent  part  daring  his 
father's  lifetime,  about  B.O.  288,  when  he  was  left  in  command  of  D^m^trios' 
garrisons  in  Greece.  This  was  probably  the  time  when  Antigonos  com- 
pleted the  dissolution  of  the  League.  Its  complete  dissolution  is  ex- 
pressed by  Polybios  (ii.  40,  41)  in  the  words  Kwrd  ir6Kuf  hMX.v94yTos  roS 
r£y  *Axaiwy  Hvovs  ihrd  r£y  4k  Ma«cc8oWas  fi€uri\4wy.  The  formula  4k 
Meuct9oyla5  may  well  express  Demetrios  and  Antigonos  when  they  were 
not  in  actual  possession  of  the  Macedonian  throne.  Of.  Niebuhr,  Lect. 
on  Anc.  Hist.  iii.  259,  Eng.  Tr.     Strabo,  viil  c.  7.  (vol.  ii.  p.  220). 
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CHAP.  V.  reign  that  the  cities  began  again  to  draw  together,   it 

Final  Dis-  would  seem  that  the  period  of  complete  isolation  cannot 

the^old"  °  ^^^^  been  very  long,  and  that  the  work  of  reunion  must 

League,  jj^y^  heeu  found  proportionably  easy. 

Twelve      \    Th^  twelve  cities  of  the  original  League,  as  enumerated 
citST^      by  Polybios/  were  Helik6,  Olenos,  Patrai,  Dym6,  Pharai, 
Tritaia,  Leontion,  Aigeira,   PellenS,  Aigion,   Boura,    and 
Keryneia.     Of  these  Helike  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  chief;  its  great  temple  of  PoseidOn'  was  the  seat  of  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  Achaian  people,  and  the  city  was 
Loss  of      probably  also  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government.*    But 
[b.^c!  ^8,]  HelikS  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  site 
of^  °^        covered  by  the  sea,  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
League.^    Olenos  also  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants^  at 
some  time  before  the  revival  of  the  League,  so  that  ten  cities 
only  were  left.     Of  these,  since  the  loss  of  Helike,  Aigion 
was  the  greatest.^    It  was  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  revived  League  in  the  very  latest  times,'  as 

»  Pol.  ii.  41. 

«  See  Strabo,  1.  viii.  c.  7.  p.  220.     Pans.  vii.  24.  6. 
'  Not  necessarily,  for  Kordneia  was  the  religious  centre  of  Bceotia,  while 
Thebes  was  the  political  head. 

*  Pans.  vii.  24.  6,  et  seqq.  Strabo,  n.s.  Pol.  ii.  41.  This  destruction 
is  by  Pausanias  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  Posciddn  at  some  suppliants  being 
dragged  away  from  his  altar.  In  this,  as  Bishop  Thirl  wall  (viii.  88)  says, 
**we  perceive  a  symptom  of  some  violent  political  agitation." 

*  See  Leake,  Morea,  ii.  157.  Thirlwall,  viii  90.  The  expression  of 
Strabo,  oO  av¥tK0oi&(nis,  might,  by  itself,  have  inclined  one  to  Colonel 
Leake's  view  that  Olenos  survived  till  the  Roman  times,  and  refused  to 
join  the  revived  Achaian  League.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bishop 
Thirlwall  is,  as  usual,  right.  Had  Olenos  remained  as  a  considerable  city 
during  the  time  of  the  second  League,  we  could  hardly  fail  to  have  come 
across  some  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  Polybios.  And  Polybios  him- 
self distinctly  implies  that  Olenos  had  perished  before  his  day.  ii  41. 
rovTO  9*  ^y  iK  8aJ8«ica  ir6\ttcy,  ds  Iri  kcU  yvy  ovfifiedyti  Biofiivtuf,  vXi|y 
*ClX4yov  Ktd  'EX/ici}s  rijs  wpd  rwv  A§vKTpuc£y  {hr6  BctXd(r<nit  KarearoBtlanis, 
It  is  an  important  point  in  the  Federal  history  that  the  revived  League  was 
joined  by  all  the  Achaian  cities  which  still  existed. 

*  Pans.  \il  7.  2.  7  lb.  vii.  24.  4. 
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it  most  probably  had  been  during  the  later  days  of  the  cuap.  v. 
earlier  one.     Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  Federal  union 
under  the  old  system,  of  the  titles  and  duties  of  the 
Federal  magistrates^  we  know  absolutely  nothing.     In  a 
curious  story  told  by  Strabo  when  recording  the  destruc-  Traces  of 
tion  of  Helike,  we  find  a  distinct  mention  of  the  Federal  action 
Assembly  as  something  appealed  to  and  passing  a  vote ;  ^^fjld 
but  we  also  find  the  vote  as  distinctly  disobeyed  by  the  League. 
contumacious  canton  of  HelikO.^ 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  Gaulish  invasion,  ten  Achaian 
cities  existed,  but  there  was  no  Achaian  League.     The  ten 
cities  were  ten  distinct  political  units ;  some  of  them  too 
were  held  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  others  by  local  Tyrants. 
It  was  the  interest  of  every  Macedonian  prince  to  prolong 
this  state  of  things ;  it  was  the  interest  of  every  Achaian, 
and  indeed  of  every  Greek,  to  put  the  speediest  possible 
end  to  it.     At  last  the  favourable  moment  came.    Several  Begin- 
of  the  Kings  were  dead;  Pyrrhos  was  absent  in  Italy ;  the  revived 
Macedonia  was  in  utter  confusion.     Tlie  cities  of  Patrai  xjnlon^of 
and  Dymd,  which,  since  the  desertion  of  Olenos,  were  the  ^^^i  *"^ 
two  most  western  cities  of  the  Achaian  shore,  took  the  [b.c.  280.] 
first  steps  towards  the  revival  of  the  old  confederacy.* 
The  inland  cities  of  Tritaia  and  Pharai  soon  joined  them,  of  Tritaia 
and  these  four  became  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Federal  pharai. 
republic  of  Pcloponnfisos.     Their  union  was  looked  on  so 
completely  as  a  mere  revival  of  a  past  lawftd  state  of 
things  that  its  terms  were  not  publicly  recorded  on  a 
pillar,  as  was  usually  done  with  treaties  between  separate 

'  The  **  lonians  expelled  from  HelikS  ;"  that  is,  probably  their  descend- 
ants in  Asia,  ask  either  for  the  actual  image  of  Posoiddn,  or  at  least  for 
leave  to  make  a  model  of  it.  The  people  of  Helike  refuse,  the  lonians 
apj)cal  to  the  Federal  body  (Strabo,  p.  221),  od  ^vrwv  8i,  wdfjvilfai  irpds  t6 
Koiv6v  r£y  *Axou(»v*  r£y  9^  ^ipurati4wy,  o^S*  As  throKovtrai.  If  one  can 
trust  the  details  of  such  a  story,  the  word  W/i^^ot  might  imply  that  the 
Federal  Assembly  was  in  session,  and  not  at  Helik^. 

«  Pol.  ii.  41.     See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  204. 
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(^HAP.  y.  Grecian  states^  and  as  was  done  in  after  timeB  on  the 
accession  of  fresh  cities  to  the  League/    Of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  union  we  know  nothing;   Polybios  does 
not  mention  the  presence  either  of  garrisons  or  of  Tyrants 
in  these  particular  cities;  his  words  might  seem  rather 
to  imply  that  they  were  free  from  either  scourge,  but 
only  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  had  led  to  an 
opposition  of  feelings  and  interests  among  them.'    As  to 
the  next  stages  of  the  process  the  historian  is  more  ex- 
plicit    Aigion  had  a  garrison,  Boura  and  Keryneia  were 
Union  of    nlled  by  Tyrants.    Five  years  after  the  union  of  Patrai 
[r?!°276,]  ^^^  Dynifi,  the  people  of  Aigion  themselves  expelled  their 
Boura,       garrison  and  joined  the  Union.    Boura  was  freed,  and  its 
Tyrant  slain,  by  the  people  of  the  city,  aided  by  their 
already  liberated  brethren.'    Iseas,  the  Tyrant  of  Kery- 
neia, watching  the  course  of  events  and  seeing  that  he 
would  probably  be  the  next  attacked,   voluntarily  sur- 
rendered his  power,  and,  having  obtained  security  for  his 
and  Kery-  qwu  safety,  he  annexed  his  city  to  what  Polybios,  now 
for  the  first  time,  calls  by  the  proud  title  of  the  Achaian 
League.* 
;  Extension      Scvcn  cities  were  now  in  strict  union ;  we  know  not  the 
League  to  Bteps  by  which  the  two  eastern  towns  of  Aigeira  and 
all  Achaia.  p^jjenfi  Were  recovered,  but  their  annexation  could  not 

1  Pol.  ii.  41.  oM  amfkfiy  ihrdpx*^  avftfiaiyu  rwy  w6\Hty  roirwv  vcp2  r^ 
(Tv/iiroXirf/as.  Of.  XXY.  1.  xxvi.  1.  robs  5picovf,  roi^s  p^JMvSf  r^  <m(Aas,  A 
avy4xfi  t^v  Koiyijy  avfiiroKiTttay  ^fuSy, 

'  Pol.  U.S.  TloTfKTs  i^atrro  avfuppoytiy  iccU  Avfuuoi .  .  .  i^ayro  ftrrayon^ 
trayrti  ffvfx^poyuy.  His  general  description  does  not  imply  that  eyery  city 
had  either  a  garriaon  or  a  Tyrant.  ovy4^  vd(<rai  rds  r^tu  x»pio^c^0«s  d^* 
wirtSy  ivayriws  r6  avfi^^poy  dytty  dAAifXauf '  4^  ot  avy4irt<r§  rcU  fih^  oArSr 
ifA^po6povs  yiytvOcu  ....  rits  8i  #ca2  rvpayyuirBaL 

>  The  words  d^ris  91  ro^rois  Bofjpioi  r6y  r^payyoy  diroicT«lycu^9s  (Pol. 
ii.  41)  followed  presently  by  dsrokwXSra  9h  r6y  iy  rf  Boi$pf  r^payyoy  Sick 
MdpKov  Koi  rtty  *AxBu£y  show  the  combined  action  of  the  Bourians  them- 
selves and  of  the  confederate  cities. 

*  lb.     npos4$fiKf  riiy  w6\iy  irp6s  r6  rw  *AxcMiy  <r6<mifAtL 
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have  been  long  delayed  ;  and  the  inland  city  of  Leontion,    chap.  v. 
already  hemmed  in  by  the  territory  of  the  liberated  towns, 
must  have  been  recovered  even  sooner.     The  ten  cities  ^ 
of  Achaia  Proper  thus  formed  the  revived  League  in  its/ 
first  estate,  and  for  about  thirty  years  they  grew  up  inl 
peace  and  obscurity.     Their  very  insignificance  was  no 
doubt  among  their  advantages,  as  sheltering  them  from 
the  notice  of  enemies.     A  germ  of  freedom  was  thus 
allowed  to  grow  steadily  up  in  a  comer  of  Greece,  which, 
if  it  had  appeared  at  Athens  or  Corinth,  would  have  been 
at  once  crushed  in  the  bud.    One  city  indeed,  immediately 
after  the  reconstruction  of  the  League,  suffered  a  blow 
which  forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  external  history  of 
Achaia  during  this  period.     The  people  of  Patrai  crossed 
over  to  help  the  iEtolians,  with  whom  they  were  then  on 
friendly  terms,  in  their  struggle  with  the  Gaulish  invaders. 
The  Patrian  contingent  suffered  so  severely  that  this  loss.  Loss  sua- 
combined  with  the  general  poverty  of  the  tune,  led  most  ^^^  ^/ 
of  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  city  of  Patrai,  and  to  found  theGaulish 

war, 

smaller  towns  in  the  adjoining  territory.^  It  does  not  b.o.  279. 
however  appear  that  this  process  at  all  affected  the  po- 
litical position  of  Patrai  as  an  Achaian  city ;  the  in- 
habitants of  Argyra,  Bolime,  and  the  other  country  towns, 
doubtless  retained  their  Patrian  franchise,  just  like  Athe- 
nian citizens  living  in  an  Attic  D6mos.  And  indeed  the 
Gaulish  invasion  itself,  by  its  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  must  have  conferred  indirect  benefits 
on  the  League  in  general  which  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced any  losses  sustained  by  the  single  city  of  Patrai 
Unobserved,  apparently,  and  uncared  for,  the  ten  Achaian 

1  Paus.  yii.  18.  6.  teard  X^P<^  ^^  ^iktpyleu  iffKt^darBntray.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  these  small  townships  were  all  reunited  to  Patrai  by  Augustus 
Csesar,  and  the  restored  city  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  colony.  These 
townships  must  be  the  narpcii  iced  t6  fitrA  rovro  <rvvrt\uc6v  in  PoL  xL  8. 
Cf.  Y.  94,  for  a  similar  phrase  about  another  town.  Strabo  (vol.  UL  p.  224) 
says  that  each  of  the  original  twelve  cities  consisted  of  eighteen  S^^ioi. 
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CHAP.  v.  cities  bad  time  to  strengthen  their  habits  of  freedom  and 
Quiet  and  good  government,  to  develope  their  political  constitution, 

Deaccfiil 

growth       and  gradually  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  day  when 
lifl«ue      ^^^^  League  was  to  step  forward  as  the  general  champion 
B.C.  280-    of  Grecian  freedom  and  as  one  of  the  great  political  lights 
of  Greece  and  the  world. 


Names  of 
indivi- 
duals. 


Markos  of 
Eeryueia. 


B.C.  255. 


B.C.  229. 


Markos 
probably 
the  true 
Founder 
of  the 
League. 


During  this  time  there  are  only  two  names  of  individuals 
which  we  can  connect  with  the  course  of  our  history ; 
these  are  two  citizens  of  the  small  town  of  Keryneia,  Iseas 
and  Markos.  Of  neither  of  them  is  much  recorded,  but 
quite  enough  to  make  us  wish  that  we  knew  more.  Of 
Markos  we  shall  hear  again,  and  always  honourably ; 
Polybios  gives  his  whole  career  the  highest  praise;* 
twenty  years  after  his  first  appearance  he  was  chosen  the 
first  sole  General  of  the  League ;'  twenty-six  years  later 
still,  the  noble  old  man,  still  in  the  active  service  of  his 
country,  perished  in  a  sea-fight  against  the  pirates  of 
niyria.'  But  it  is  the  earlier  exploits  of  Markos  which 
we  desire  to  know  more  in  detail.  He  would  almost 
appear  to  have  been  the  Wasliington  of  the  original 
League,  though  his  fame  has  been  obscured  by  the  later 
and  more  brilliant  services  of  Aratos.  A  day  came  when 
the  deliverance  of  Boura  seemed  a  small  matter  compared 
to  the  deliverance  of  Siky6n  and  Akrokorinthos ;  but,  in 
the  day  of  the  deliverance  of  Boura,  that  small  success 
was  of  greater  moment  than  the  greatest  successes  of  later 
and  more  prosperous  times.  The  very  name  of  the  hero, 
Italian  rather  than  Greek,*  raises  curiosity  as  to  his  origin 
and  history.     He  was  a  citizen  of  Keryneia,  but  we  find 

^  Pol.  ii.  10.  MdpKos  6  K^pvytds,  din)p  irdyra  rd  ilKcua  r^  koiv^  r£y 
'AxBtuSy  woKirt^fiari  irciroii}in)s  M^XP*  ''^^  Konurrpo^s, 

»  Pol.  ii.  43.  »  Pol.  ii.  10. 

*  Brandstater  (Geschichte  iBtoliens,  202)  makes  the  true  form  tUd^yos  and 
not  VidpKos,  But  would  not  VlApyos  be  a  name  quite  as  strange  on  other 
grounds  ?    1  follow  Thirlwall  and  Bekker's  Polybios. 
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him  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  League,  and  apparently  ciiap.  v. 
as  the  leader  of  its  councils,  at  a  time  when  Keryneia 
itself  was  still  under  the  sway  of  its  Tyrant.     Markos  was 
the  chief  leader*  in  the  movement,  of  whatever  nature  it 
was,  by  which  the  liberated  cities  were  able  to  extend 
their  help  to  the  patriots  of  Boura.     It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  Markos  can  have  been  at  this  time  an  in- 
habitant of  his  native  town ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  was  an  exile  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  who  oflTered 
his  services  to  the  infant  League,  and  was  most  likely 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  of  one  of  its  members.     Iseas  Tseaa  of 
again,  the  Tyrant  of  Msirkos'  own  city,  is  a  man  of  whom  aiS^tes 
we  should  gladly  know  more.     He  was  the  first  of  several  ^®  '^y' 

°        *^  ranny. 

Tyrants  who  had  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  to  give 
up  their  ill-gotten  and  dangerous  power,  and  to  confine 
their  ambition  within   the   bounds  of  such   honours  as 
a  free  state  can  confer  upon  its  citizens.     If  Markos  was 
the  precursor,  in  some  respects  the  nobler  precursor,  of 
Aratos,  Iseas  may  well  have  been  the  worthy  precursor  of 
Lydiadas.      We  must  always   remember  what  a  Greek  |  Nature  of 
Tyranny  was.     It  was  royal,  or  more  than  royal,  power  Tyrannies, 
possessed  by  one  man  in  a  state  where  monarchy  was 
not  the  lawful  constitution.     It  therefore  necessarily  im- 
plied the  internal  political  bondage  of  the  city.     At  this 
period  of  Grecian  history  a  Tyranny  also  commonly  im- 
plied, what  in  earlier  times  it  did  not,  a  state  of  external  | 
dependence  on  a  foreign  power.     The  Tyrant  ruled  under  Difference 
Macedonian  protection,  often  by  the  help  of  Macedonian  the  earlier 
troops.     The  Tyrannies  of  this  age  were  therefore,  for  the  T^j^^^g. 
most  part,  something  far  worse  than  the  earlier  Tyrannies 
of  Peisistratos  or  even  of  Periander.     Two  widely  different 
periods,  in  both  of  which  Tyrannies  were  common,  are 
divided  by  a  long  interval.    During  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  and  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth.  Tyranny  was  rare 

^  Pol.  ii.  41.     Aid  MdpKov  Ktd  rwv  *hxoMiv. 
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CHAP.  V.  in  Greece  proper,  and  almost  unknown  in  the  chief  cities.^ 
The  Tyrant  of  the  old  times,  Peisistratos  of  Athens  or 
KleisthenSs  of  Sikyon,  was  a  party  leader,  who  commonly 
reigned  with  the  good  will  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
citizens  ;  at  all  events  nothing  hindered  him  from  seeking 
either  the  external  greatness  or  the  internal  splendour  of 

B.C.  625-   his  city.     Corinth  was  never  so  great  as  under  Periander, 

cor 

B.C.  530-    ^^  Samos  so  great  as  under  PolykratSs.     But  the  Tyrant 
^^^'  of  the  Macedonian  age  commonly  obtained  his  power  by 

sheer  violence,  and  ruled  simply  by  the  spears  of  foreign 
mercenaries.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere 
word  Tyrant,  in  its  Greek  use,'  expresses  only  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  Tyrant's  power,  and  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  oppressive  exercise  of  it  The  Tyrant's  position 
indeed  oflTcred  every  opportunity  of  oppression  and  every 
temptation  to  oppress,  but  the  position  itself  does  not 
necessarily  convict  a  man  of  cruelty  or  rapacity.  When 
the  Tyrant  came  to  his  power  by  hereditary  succession, 
the  son  would  often  be,  like  the  younger  Dionysios,  if 
weaker,  at  all  events  less  oppressive  than  his  father.  In 
the  later  period  Tyrannies  were  less  commonly  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  the  son  than  in  the  earlier,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  absolute 
power  may  now,  from  another  set  of  causes,  have  some- 
times fallen  into  better  hands,  and  have  been  employed 
for  better  purposes.     Tyranny  was  now  quite  conunon 

^  Tyrants  were  common  enough  at  this  time  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere 
among  the  colonial  Greeks,  "but  there  were  very  few  in  Old  Greece  between 
the  fall  of  the  Peisistratids  and  the  age  of  the  Successors.  Euphrdn  at 
SikyOn  and  Timophan^  at  Corinth  are  the  most  famous  exceptions.  The 
Thessalian  Tyrants  have  perhaps  more  in  common  with  the  Tyrannies  of 
the  later  period,  of  which  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  beginning. 

'  See  above,  p.  22.  I  do  not  see  the  gain  of  substituting,  with  Mr.  Grote, 
the  word  **  Despot "  for  **  Tyrant "  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek  n^poyyoi. 
Whichever  we  use  must  be  used  in  a  fixed  technical  sense,  differing  some- 
what from  its  usual  modem  meaning.  Europe  now  contains  several 
Despots,  but  only  one  -ripoMvos, 
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and  familiar;  though  hereditary  dynasties  were  seldom  chap.  ▼. 
founded,  yet  many  cities  were  under  the  government  of 
several  Tyrants  in  uninterrupted  succession ;  republican 
government  may  often  have  been  unknown  to  two  or  three 
generations  of  citizens.^  In  such  an  age,  a  man  ambitious 
of  power,  and  to  whom  no  nobler  way  of  obtaining  it 
presented  itself,  may  have  grasped  at  the  Tyranny  as  his 
only  path  to  greatness,  without  the  least  intention  of  in- 
flicting any  wanton  oppression  upon  his  countrymen.'  It 
is  clear  that  there  were  the  same  sort  of  differences  among 
the  Greek  instruments  of  Macedonia  as  we  have  seen  in 
our  own  times  among  the  Italian  instruments  of  Austria.' 
No  fair  person  would  confound  the  government  of  the 
deposed  ruler  of  Tuscany  with  the  government  of  the 
deposed  ruler  of  Naples.  But  Greece  saw,  what  Italy 
has  not  seen.  Tyrants  prudent  and  noble-minded  enough 
to  lay  down  the  Tyranny  of  their  own  will,  and  honestly 
to  adapt  themselves  to  a  change  which  they  could  not, 
and  may  not  have  wished  to,  avert.  Such  was  the  noble 
Lydiadas  of  Megalopolis,  whom  we  shall  soon  meet  with 
as  one  of  the  brightest  glories  of  the  League.     Such  may 

1  When  Aratos  delivered  Corinth  in  B.o.  248,  the  Corinthians  had  not 
had  the  keys  of  their  own  city  since  the  time  of  Philip — ^ninety-five  years. 
Phit.  Arat.  23. 

'  ''The  Tyrants  consisting  of  his  [Antigonos  Gonatas']  partisans  were 
men  of  very  different  characters  :  some  were  moderate  and  bearable 
persons,  while  others  were  extremely  cmel."  Niebnhr,  Lect.  on  Anc. 
Hist.  iii.  259. 

s  An  objection  may  be  bronght  against  a  parallel  between  the  Greek 
T3rrantsand  "  legitimate  "  mlers  like  the  deposed  Italian  Princes.  But 
all  the  dynasties  lately  reigning  in  Italy  reigned  only  by  virtue  of  treaties 
contracted  by  foreign  powers,  to  which  those  who  alone  were  concerned 
were  no  parties.  The  Princes  of  Lorraine,  though  one  of  them  was 
probably  the  best  despot  that  ever  reigned  in  Europe,  had  really  less  right 
in  Tuscany  than  the  old  Yisconti  had  in  Milan.  This  sort  of  legitimacy 
was  something  quite  unknown  in  old  Greece,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  a  specimen  had  appeared,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  individual 
ruler  or  a  whole  dynasty,  Greek  political  thinkers  would  have  set  it  down 
as  a  case  of  rvpayyts  rather  than  of  lawful  /Soo'iAc^o. 
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CHAP.  T.  well  have  been  Iseas  of  Keryneia  in  its  earlier  days.  And 
it  must  have  required  yet  greater  vigour  in  Iseas  to  set 
such  an  example^  than  it  required  in  Lydiadas,  a  gen^ 
ration  later,  to  follow  it.  For  Iseas,  when  alarmed  for 
the  security  of  his  power,  did  not  fly,  as  many  a  meaner 
tyrant  has  done,  and  leave  his  city  to  its  fate ;  he  did  not 
ask  his  royal  patron  for  support  against  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  freedom ;  he  laid  down  his  power^  and,  trusting 
to  the  faith  of  the  Confederate  cities,  he  himself  annexed 
Keryneia  to  the  League.'  Of  his  subsequent  career  we 
know  nothing ;  Polybios  does  not  tell  us  whether  Iseas, 
like  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos,  lived  to  know  how  much 
really  greater  is  the  position  of  the  republican  magistrate 
than  that  of  the  despotic  prince.  But  the  conduct  of 
Iseas  shows  a  prudence  or  a  magnanimity,  or  rather  an 
union  of  the  two,  which  at  once  stamps  him  as  no 
common  man.  And  it  is  honourable  to  the  otherwise 
insignificant  town  of  Keryneia  to  have  produced  the  only 
two  men  whose  names  we  know  during  this  first  period 
of  the  League's  history,  and  both  of  them  men  of  whom 
the  little  that  we  know  makes  us  anxious  for  a  more 
intimate  knowledge. 

1  I  know  of  only  one  clear  example  of  a  Greek  Tyrant  in  the  earlier 
period  willingly  surrendering  his  power.  This  is  Kadmos,  Tyrant  of  Kds, 
contemporary  with  the  Persian  War,  who  gave  up  his  Tjrranny — ixtSy  re 
tlyai  K(d  9€iyov  hri6vros  oi>Z€v6i,  Axxii  iirb  ZiKcuotr&mis  is  fiitrov  K^ouri  Kara- 
0€U  rijy  dpxi^y  (Herod,  vii.  164).  He  did  not  however,  like  Lydiadas, 
remain  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  city  where  he  had  ruled. 

There  is  also  the  story  of  the  contemplated  abdication  of  Maiandrios  of 
Samos.     Herod,  iii.  142. 

*  The  article  Iseas  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  hardly  does  justice  to 
our  Keryneian  Tyrant.  Mr.  Bunbury  says  that  Iseas  **  judged  it  prudent 
to  provide  for  his  personal  safety  by  voluntarily  abdicating  the  sovereign 
power,  whereupon  Ceryneia  immediately  joined  the  Achaians,*'  as  if  Iseas 
had  no  hand  in  uniting  Keryneia  with  the  League.  Now  the  words  of 
Polybios  <ii.  41)  are  dtroB^fityot  rijy  dpx^f  Kcd  Xafit^y  rd  wiffrd  irapd  rtSy 
*Ax<uuy  xhrhp  riis  daif>a\tlas  irpos4$fiict  n)y  ir6Kiy  irp6s  r6  r»y  *Ax'utty 
ff^imifia.  This  surely  implies  that  Iseas,  just  like  Lydiadas,  was  himself 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  luiion. 
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§  3.  Of  the  Achaian  Federal  Constitution,  chap.  v. 


It  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  these  years,  during 
which  the  League  was  growing  up  in  peaceful  obscurity, 
that  that  Federal  Constitution  was  formed  which  was  after- 
wards extended  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Greece.  As 
usual,  however,  we  have  to  frame  our  account  of  it  from 
incidental  notices,  from  general  panegyrics,  and  from 
records  of  particular  changes  in  detail.  We  cannot  lay 
our  hands  on  any  one  document,  on  any  Declaration  of 
Independence,  on  any  formally  enacted  Federal  Con- 
stitution, to  act  as  a  decisive  authority  in  our  inquiries. 
We  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  an 
inquirer  at  any  equal  distance  of  time  will  have  to  frame 
his  picture  of  the  British  Constitution  from  information  of 
exactly  the  same  kind.  Certainly  he  will  not  find  any  one 
authoritative  document  clearly  setting  forth  the  powers 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  or  exactly  defining  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  Privilege  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject.  Still  less  will  he  find  any 
such  document  setting  forth  such  hardly  less  important 
points  as  the  nature  of  Government  and  of  Opposition,  or 
explaining  the  exact  constitution  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
functions  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But, 
though  no  such  document  has  survived  to  our  time,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Achaian  Constitution, 
unlike  the  British  Constitution,  was  enacted  and  recorded 
by  public  authority.  The  first  union  of  the  four  towns 
was  looked  on  as  a  mere  revival  of  the  old  League,  pro- 
bably on  the  laxer  terms  of  union  on  which  that  old 
League  seems  to  have  been  formed.  We  have  seen  that 
it  did  not  hinder  Patrai  from  acting  independently  of  his 
confederates  in  the  Gaulish  War^  just  as  we  saw  Pellene, 

'  See  above,  p.  247. 
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Sources  of 
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[  The  Con- 
l  Btitution 
'  formed 
for  the 
Achaian 
Towns 
only. 


under  the  old  League,  acting  independently  of  its  con- 
federates in  the  Peloponnesian  War.^  Such  a  course  would 
have  been  contrary  to  every  principle  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  the  days  of  its  maturity.  Most  probably, 
when  all  the  surviving  Achaian  towns  were  reunited,  the 
union  was  intentionally  made  more  intimate,  and  its  terms 
were  enacted  and  recorded  by  common  consent,'  No  such 
document  however  is  preserved  to  us;  and  we  have  to 
form  our  ideas  of  the  Achaian  Constitution  chiefly  from  the 
incidental  notices  and  general  comments  of  Polybios,  and 
from  such  further  incidental  notices  as  are  to  be  found  in 
writers  like  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  and  Strabo.  Polybios 
unfortunately  does  not  begin  his  detailed  narrative  till  a 
later  period,  when  in  truth  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  League's  history  had  passed  by.  Of  its  foundation  and 
its  earlier  fortunes  he  gives  a  mere  sketch,  but  it  is  a 
sketch  for  which  we  may  well  be  thankful,  a  sketch  clear 
and  masterly  as  might  be  looked  for  from  such  a  hand. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  formed  while  the  League  still  embraced 
only  the  small  towns  of  the  original  Achaia.  The  greater 
cities  which  afterwards  joined  the  Union  were  admitted 
into  a  body  the  relations  and  duties  of  whose  members 
were  already  fixed  and  well  understood.  This  will  plainly 
appear,  if  only  from  one  or  two  points  in  the  constitution 
which  were  suited  only  to  the  circumstances  of  the  original 
Achaian  towns,  and  which  were  found  to  be  a  source  of 
inconvenience,  and  even  of  unfairness,  when  the  Union 
was  extended  over  a  wider  territory. 


Demo- 
cratic  Con- 
stitution 
of  the 
League. 


The  whole  constitution  of  the  League  was  Democratic. 
Polybios  constantly  praises  it  as  the  truest  and  purest  of 
all  Democracies.*    Yet  we  shall  soon  see  that  Democracy 

>  See  above,  p.  240.  •  Thirlwall,  viii.  89,  90. 

'  Pol.  ii.  38.     'lariyoplas  icml  vo^^crlot  ica2  Ka06\ov  9rifiOKpQr(as  &X.ri0itnis 
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in  Achaia  was  practically  a  very  different  thing   from  chap.  v. 
Democracy  at  Athens.     It  is  possible  that  Polybios  might 
have  looked  upon  the  constitution  of  Athens  as  an  Ochlo- 
cracy as  opposed  to  the  true  Democracy  of  his  own  land. 
But  the  fact  rather  is  that  in  theory  Achaia  was  as  strictly 
democratic  as  Athens,  but  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
League  unavoidably  tempered  the  Achaian  Dem)C»cracy  in 
practice  in  a  way  in  which  nothing  occurred  to  temper  the 
Athenian  Democracy.     In  both  alike  the  sovereign  power- 
was  vested  in  a  Popular  Assembly,  in  which  every  free 
citizen  had  an  equal  right  to  attend,  speak,  and  vote.     In  differences 
both  alike  the  People,  and  the  People  alone,  enacted  laws,  jAchaian 
elected  magistrates,  contracted  alliances,  declared  war  and^^^j^^j^j^ 
peace.     But  in  Achaia  conditions  which  never  arose  at  J^emo- 

cracy. 

Athens  modified  this  popular  sovereignty  in  many  ways. 
Far  greater  legal  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  par- 1 
ticular  magistrates.    Far  greater  power  of  an  indirect, ' 
though  not  an  illegal,  kind  was  thrown  into  the  hands 
both  of  magistrates  and  other  leading  men.    The  Assembly ' 
indeed    always   remained  the  supreme  and  undisputed 
authority,  but  the  powers  even  of  that  sovereign   body 
would  have  appeared  sadly  curtailed  in  the  eyes  of  a 
democrat  whose  ideas  were  formed  solely  on  Athenian 
models. 

The  constitution  of  the  League  was  strictly  Federal 
The  Federal  form  of  government  now  appears  in  its 
fullest  and  purest  shape.  Every  city  remained  a  distinct 
State,  sovereign  for  all  purposes  not  inconsistent  with  the 
higher  sovereignty  of  the  Federation,  retaining  its  local 
Assemblies  and  local  Magistrates,  and  ordering  all  ex- 
clusively local  affairs  without  any  interference  from  the 
central  power.  There  is  no  evidence  that  tie  Federal 
Government,  in  its  best  days,  ever  directly  interfered  with 

(rSarrifia  kuI  wpoalpttriy  €i\ucpty((rr4pap  ot^K  iiv  tSpot  ris  rijs  xap^  rots  *Ax<tioi5 
^apxo^rtrris. 
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the  internal  laws,  or  even  with  the  political  constitutions, 
of  the  several  cities.*  We  read,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece, 
of  local  parties  and  local  dissensions,  and,  in  one  case  at 
least,  at  Megalopolis  after  the  fall  of  Kleomenes,  of  a 
purely  local  lawgiver.*  Kynaitha,  after  her  union  with 
the  League,  retained  her  local  Polemarchs,'  and  Aratos 
himself  was  once  chosen  General  of  the  State  of  Argos,* 
as  an  office  quite  distinct  from  that  of  General  of  the 
League.  So  little  indeed  did  the  Federal  power  meddle 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  several  cities  that  it 
tolerated  distinctions  within  their  territories  which  seem 
hanlly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  universal 
equality  on  which  the  League  itself  was  foimded.  That 
the  League  did  not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  relations 
between  Patrai  and  her  townships  is  not  wonderful ; 
they  probably  did  not  interfere  with  the  full  Patrian 
citizenship  of  their  inhabitants.*^  But  Megalopolis  cer- 
tainly,"  and  Corinth  probably,'  had  subject  districts,  whose 

1  On  this  subject  see  the  excellent  remarks  of  Schom,  p.  74,  et  soqq. 

*  Antigonos  Duson  is  said  by  Polybios  (v.  93)  to  have  given  one 
Prytanis  to  the  Megalopolitans  as  a  lawgiver  (ISwircy  airols  votioB&n)v), 
It  was  however  by  no  means  the  policy  of  Antigonos  to  break  through 
constitutional  forms,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  Prytanis  was  named 
by  the  King  at  the  request  of  the  Megalopolitans  themselves.  His  legis- 
lation however  only  gave  rise  to  fresh  disputes,  and  at  last  Aratos  was 
sent  by  decree  of  the  Federal  Assembly  {Karh.  r6  rwy  'Axa^^y  96yfw)  to 
reconcile  the  contending  parties,  which  he  effectuaUy  did.  Hero  again 
there  was  no  breach  of  the  cantonal  rights  of  Megalopolis.  Aratos  acted 
simply  as  a  mediator.  The  two  parties  agreed  on  certain  conditions,  which 
the  City  of  Megalopolis,  not  the  Federal  Government,  caused  to  be 
engraved  on  a  pillar  in  one  of  its  temples,  {i^*  oh  f\ri^ay  r^s  rrpds  d^XijKovs 
duupopds,  yp^^atrrts  tls  (m{Xi}y  dyiOtffoy.) 

»  Pol.  iv.  18. 

*  Pint  Ar.  44.  "hpwros  tk  trrparriyds  alp^Oth  W  "Apytivy  tvturw 
a^oAs.  K.r.  \. 

*  See  above,  p.  247. 

*  Pint.  Phil.  13.  ^tXowolfifiy  iariarnirt  mKKiks  r&v  vtpiouciivy  Kotfiuy. 
See  Droysen  ii.  464.  Thirlwall,  viii.  364.  We  shall  come  to  this  measure 
of  Philopoimen's  again  in  the  course  of  the  History. 

7  Strabo's  account  of  Tenea  in  the  Corinthian  territory  sounds  very 
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inhabitants  appear  to  have  had  no  direct  share  in  the    chap.  v. 
general  Federal  citizenship.     We  have  seen  this  sort  of 
relation  among  the  aristocracies  of  Bceotia  ;  we  shall  meet 
with  it  again  among  the  Swiss  Cantons,  aristocratic  and 
democratic  alike.     But  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to 
find  it  amid  the  Equality  and  Fraternity  of  the  Achaian 
League.     But  the  toleration  of  such  inequalities  is  really 
a  necessary  deduction  from   the   doctrine   of  the   sove- 
reignty of  each  State  within  its  own  limits,  just  like  the 
toleration  of  the  **  domestic  institution"  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America  by  a  Federation  which  scrupulously 
excludes  the  word  Slave  from  its  own  Constitution.     But,  I 
though  the  several  cities  remained  internally  independent^  i 
we  cannot  doubt  that  their  close  union  for  all  external  i 
purposes  strongly  tended  to  assimilate  them  to  one  another  l 
in  their  internal  constitution  and  laws.     It  can  hardly  be  ^ 
supposed  that  the  political  constitution  of  any  member  of 
the  League  was  other  than  democratic.     We  see  the  same 
phsenomenon  in  the  United  States.     The  Federal  Con-  Tendencies 
stitution  merely  provides  that  each  State  shall  have  a  ution"^ 
republican  government*   and  shall    not   grant   titles  of  jJem^era^* 
nobility ;  ^  within  these  limits  it  may  be  as  oligarchic  or  of  League, 
as  democratic  as  it  pleases.    Any  State  that  chose  might  Achaiaand 
transact  all  its  affairs  in  a  primary  Assembly  like  those  -^^^'^^ 
of  Athens  or  Schwytz,  and  might  give  its  chief  magistrate 
no  higher  powers  than  those  of  an  Athenian  Archon.     Or 
it  might,  as  far  as  appears,  make  as  near  an  approach  to 
monarchy  as  would  be  implied  in  the  creation  of  a  Polish 
King  or  a  Venetian  Doge.     For  the  existence  of  those 
Princes  was  never  held  to  destroy  the  claim  of  Venice 

much  as  if  it  had  been  a  Ktifiri  wtpioucls  of  Corinth,     b.  viii.  c.  6  (voL  iL 
p.   214).     Ttt  9*  vdTfltra  K<d  tcolEt  oArobs  iroAcrc^coi^flu*    itposBMM  r9  rots 
*Pwfudois  i^oirrdyTca  Kopip9iao¥.     Of.  the  Messdnian  districts  mentioned  ' 
by  Polybiofl,  xxv.  1. 

>  Art.  4.  §  4.  ■  Art.  1.  §  10.  1. 

S 
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CHAF.  Y.  and  Poland  to  the  title  of  Republics^  and  if  any  State 
chose  to  elect  its  GoTernor  for  life^  he  would  certainly  fill 
a  position  of  greater  power  than  either  of  them.  Or,  to 
come  to  differences  which  haye  really  existed,  the  electiye 
franchise  in  different  States  has  at  different  times  yaried 
from  uniyersal  sufirage  and  no  property  qualification  to 
the  requirement  of  a  considerable  freehold  both  in  the 
elector  and  in  the  representatiye.^  And  the  Federal 
Constitution  respects  all  systems  alike ;  the  Federal  franr 
chise  belongs  to  those,  few  or  many,  who  possess  the 
^franchise  in  their  own  State."  But  the  different  States 
haye,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Union, 
moyed  with  remarkable  unanimity  in  two  directions. 
Nearly  all  haye  adyanced  in  a  democratic  path  by 
abolishing  property  qualifications,  and  all  haye  adyanced 
in  what  was  once  thought  to  be  an  aristocratic  path  by 
,  establishing  two  Legislatiye  Chambers.  So  in  Achaia  a 
:  local  oligarchy  in  any  particular  city  could  not  possibly 
:  haye  kept  its  ground,  while  the  constitution  of  the  League 
;  itself  and  the  local  constitutions  of  the  other  cities  were 
all  of  them  democratic.  It  seems  certain  also  that  a 
citizen  of  any  Achaian  city  was  admitted  to  at  least  the 
priyate  rights  of  citizenship,  those  of  intermarriage  and 
possession  of  landed  property,  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
League.'  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  an  Achaian  citizen 
could,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can,  exchange  at 

^  Smith's  Comparative  View  of  the  ConstitationB  of  the  Several  States, 
Ac.  (PhUadelphia,  1796).     Tables  i.  &  iL 

•  Art.  L  §  2. 1.    Ct  §  4.  1. 

'  Thus  much  at  least  seems  implied  in  the  words  voXirc/a  and  av/an\i' 
r§ta,  which  are  so  often  nsed.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Aratos,  a 
citizen  of  Sikydn,  had  a  house  at  Corinth.  (Pint  Ar.  41.  Kleom. 
19.)  So,  when  the  League  was  broken  up  by  the  Romans,  this  inter- 
communion of  property  between  different  cities  was  forbidden.  (Pans, 
▼ii.  16.  9.)  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  Olynthian  C<mfederacy 
(see  above,  p.  193)  these  private  rights  were  promised  to  the  annexed, 
cities. 
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will,  or  after  a  short  time  of  residence,  the  franchise  of  chap.  t. 
his  native  State  for  that  of  another/  But  the  tendency 
to  assimilation  among  the  seyeral  cities  was  very  strong. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  League  it  seems  to  have  deyeloped 
with  increased  force,  till  at  last  Polybios  could  say '  that 
all  Peloponn^oB  differed  from  a  single  city  only  in  not 
being  surrounded  by  a  single  wall  The  whole  peninsula 
employed  the  same  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  and 
was  governed  by  the  same  laws,  administered  by  the  same 
magistrates^  senators,  and  judges. 

But  whOe  the  Achaian  Constitution  strictly  respected  i 
the  local  rights  of  the  several  cities,  it  in  no  wise  allowed  / 
their  local  sovereignty  to  trench  upon  the  higher  sove- 
reignty of  the  League.     The  Achaian  League  was,   in  The       i 
German  technical  language,  a  Bv/ndesstdat  and  not  a  mere  y^^\  I 
Staatenbimd^    There  was  an  Achaian  nation,*  with  a  q^^J^^^^i 
national  Assembly,  a  national  Oovemment,  and  national  ment     \ 
Tribunals,  to  which  every  Achaian  citizen  owed  a  direct 
allegiance.    The  whole  language  of  Polybios  shows  that 
every  Achaian  citizen  stood  in  a  direct  relation  to  the 
Federal  authority,  and  was  in  full  strictness  a  citizen  of  . 
the  League  itself,  and  not  merely  of  one  of  the  cities 
which  composed  it.    The  Achaian  cities  were  not  mere 
municipalities,  but  sovereign  commonwealths.'    But  in  all 
external  matters,  in  everything  which  concerned  the  whole 
Achaian   body  and   its  relations  to  other   powers,  the 

^  Aratoe,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  256),  was  onoe  elected  ehief  magistrate  of 
ArgoB,  bnt  this  was  in  a  moment  of  great  political  excitement,  and  the 
fact  hardly  proves  that  a  less  distinguished  Sikydnian  coold  have  held  the 
office  in  an  ordinary  year. 

s  See  the  famous  passage,  ii  87.  The  identity  there  spoken  of  seems 
to  me  merely  to  express  the  result  of  the  assimilation  spoken  of  in  the 
text.  It  need  not  imply  any  compulsory  introduction  of  uniformity,  still 
less  any  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  body  in  later  times. 

»  Helwing,  p.  287.    See  above,  p.  11.     Cf.  Tittmann,  p.  675. 

^  "Udvot,    See  above,  pp.  IS,  184. 

'  In  Greek  phrase,  Wxcir  and  not  Miiun. 

S  2 
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CHAP.  V.  Federal  Government  reserved  to  itself  full  supremacy. 

(Noinde-  No  single  city  could,  of  its  own  authority,  make  peace 

Diplo-  or  war,  or  commission  Ambassadors  to  foreign  powers. 

f^jj^jj  But  it  would  appear  that  the  separate  action  of  the 

in  the  several  cities  was  not  quite  so  rigidly  limited  in  the  last 

fleveral  ...  .  .  4.    i 

Cities.       respect  as  it  is  in  the  American  Union.     The  cause  of  the 
Compari-    difference  is  obvious.     The  American  States,  before  their 

son  lyitfi 

America,  union  into  a  Federal  Republic,  had  been  mere  Colonies, 
mere  dependencies  of  a  distant  Kingdom.  Independent 
diplomatic  action  was  something  to  which  they  had  not 
been  accustomed,  and  which  they  could  cheerfully  do 
without.  It  was  a  great  advance  in  their  condition  when 
the  right  of  acting  on  their  behalf  in  dealings  with  other 
nations  was  transferred  from  a  King  over  whom  they  had 
no  control  to  a  Federal  President  in  whose  appointment 
they  themselves  had  a  share.  But  the  cities  of  the 
Achaian  League,  those  at  all  events  which  lay  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  original  Achaia,  had  been,  before  their 
union,  absolutely  independent  powers,  accustomed  to  carry 
on  wars  and  negociations  in  their  own  names  without 
reference  to  any  superior  authority.  Even  the  rule  of 
a  Tyrant  did  not  destroy  this  sort  of  independence;  a 
single  citizen  indeed  usurped  powers  which  belonged  of 
right  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  but  they  were  not 
transferred  to  any  individual  or  any  Assembly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city.  When  the  Tyrant  was  overthrown,  this 
power,  with  the  other  powers  which  he  had  seized  on,  at 
once  reverted  to  the  people  of  the  city.  The  right  of 
direct  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  is  one  of  the  last 
which  an  independent  city  or  canton  is  willing  to  sur- 
render to  any  central  power,  as  we  may  see  by  the  history 
of  both  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  Confederations.  For 
Sikydn,  or  Mantineia,  or  Megalopolis  to  forego  this  high 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  to  entrust  powers  which  it 
had  once  exercised  without  restraint  to  an  Assembly  in 
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which  it  had  only  one  Yoice  among  many,  was  really  no  chap.  v. 
small  sacrifice  for  the  public  good.     It  is  rather  to  be 
wondered  at  that  it  was  so  easily  surrendered  by  so  many 
Peloponnesian  cities,  and  that  the  loss  was  for  the  most 
part  BO  peaceably  acquiesced  in.     But  while  an  Ambas^  Restriction 
sador  sent  to  or  from  New  York  or  South  Carolina  ifli^AcS 
a  thing  unheard   of,   an  Ambassador  sent  to  or  from! 
Corinth  or  Megalopolis  was  a  thing  rare  indeed,  ana 
perhaps  irregular,  but  not  absolutely  without  precedent! 
The    Corinthians,   after    their  union  with    the    League,  b.c.  228. 
received    separate    Ambassadors    from    Rome,^    before 
Rome  was  dangerous.    They  came  indeed  on  a  purely 
honorary  errand;    another   embassy  had  transacted  the 
political  business  between  Rome  and  the  League;  still, 
whether  of  right  or  of  special  permission,  the  single  city 
of  Corinth  did  give  audience  to  the  Ambassadors  of  a 
foreign  power.     It  is  quite  possible  that  for  a  single  city .: 
to  receiye  an  embassy  was  not  so  strictly  forbidden  by . 
the  Federal  Constitution  as  it  was  for  a  single  city  to 
commission  an  embassy.     This  last,  it  is  clear,  was  for- 
bidden  by  the  general  law  of  the  League,  just  as  it  is  | 
forbidden'  by  the  Constitution   of   the  United   States.  ^ 
Cases  however  occur  in  the  course  of  Achaian  history/ 
alike  of  the  law  being  dispensed  with  and  of  the  law 
being  violated,"    We  have  a  full  account*  of  one  very  Particular 
curious  instance  of  a  single  city  entering  into  diplomatic  by  licence 

of  the 
Federal 
body. 
'  PoL  ii  12.    We  sliall  come  across  this  embassy  again  in  the  course  of 

the  history. 

<  The  Constitution  (Art  L  §  10.  1)  absolutely  forbids  all  diplomatic 
action  on  the  part  of  the  several  States,  and  the  Confederate  Constitution 
(Art.  i.  §  10.  1)  repeats  the  prohibition.  The  looser  Confederation 
of  1778  only  forbade  the  receiving  or  sending  Ambassadors  "without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  Art.  yL  §  1. 
Cf.  §  5. 

'  Tittmann  (678)  mistakes  these  exceptions  for  the  rule. 

*  Pol.  ii.  48-50. 
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CHAP.  y. 


B.C.  224. 


relations  with  a  foreign  power  by  special  permission  of 
the  national  Congress.  The  fact  of  such  a  permissioii 
being  asked  shows  that^  without  it^  the  proceeding  would 
have  been  unlawful,  but  the  £act  of  the  permisaon  being 
granted  equally  shows  that  the  request  was  not  looked 
upon  as  altogether  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The 
occasion  was  no  other  than  the  fi&tal  application  to  Mace- 
donia for  aid  against  Sparta,  which  was  first  made  by 
an  embassy  sent  from  the  single  city  of  Megalopolis,  but 
with  the  full  permission  of  the  Federal  body.^  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  recorded  case  of  a  breach  of  the  rule 
during  the  good  times  of  the  League ;  and  this  took  place 
in  a  season  of  extreme  danger,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
deeply  laid  scheme  of  the  all-powerful  Aratos.  In  later 
times,  when  unwilling  cities  were  annexed  to  the  League 
by  force^  and  when  Roman  intrigue  was  constantly  sowing 
dissension  among  its  members,  we  shall  find  not  unfire- 
quent  instances  of  embassies  sent  from  particular  cities 
to  what  was  practically  the  suzerain  power.  The  old  law 
B.0. 198.  I  now  needed  special  confirmation.  It  was  agreed,  in  the 
i  first  treaty  between  Achaia  and  Rome,  that  no  embassy 
!  should  be  sent  to  Rome  by  any  particular  Achaian  city, 
^but  only  by  the  general  Achaian  body."  But  this  agree- 
ment was  of  course  broken  wheneyer  its  violation  suited 
(Roman  interests.  Sparta  especially,  and  Messdnd,  cities 
joined  to  the  League  against  their  will,  were  constantly 
laying  their  real  or  supposed  grievances  at  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  Senate.    Here  again  we  may  learn  the  lesson 


Later  ex- 
ceptions 
under 
Roman 
influence. 


^ 


^  I  shall  narrate  this  curious  proceeding  in  detail  at  the  proper  point  of 
the  history. 

'  Paus.  viL  9.  4.  *Axcu£y  fiky  ydp  ^(fntro  dvd  rov  Koirov  wapA  n^r 
'Ptffud»y  fiovKijy  d-wUvcu  irp4<r$€iSt  I9lif  9^  doctlprrro  fiii  irp§irfit6€ff$M  rds  w^cif 
Sffoi  &vyt9p(ov  ToO  *Ax€u»y  furuxoy.  See  Thirlwall,  viil  90  (note).  That 
this  prohibition  was  an  exception,  and  not  simply  the  confirmation  of 
an  ancient  rule  rendered  more  needful  on  entering  into  relation  ¥rith  so 
powerful  an  ally,  seems  quite  inconceivable. 
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The  De- 
mocratic 
Constitu- 
tion.  . 


that  a  Federal  body  can  derive  no  strength  from  the  in-   ohap. 
corporation  or  retention  of  unwilling  members. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  League  was  vested  in  the  i  The  As- 
sovereign  Popular  Assembly.     This  was  the  Congress  of  ;^"the^ 
the  Union,  differing  from  the  Congress  of  the  American  '^'®"«*^®- 
Union  mainly  in  this,   that,  according  to  the  common  i 
political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind,  it  was  a  primary  1 1 
and  not  a  representative  Assembly.^    The  latter  notion 
has  indeed  been  maintained  by  two   Glerman  scholars," 
but  no  sound  arguments  are  brought  in  support  of  their 
opinions,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  favour  in 
any  other  quarter.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every 
citizen  of  every  city  in  the  League,  at  all  events  every 
citizen  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,'  had 

1  It  Ib  spoken  of  as  'Axom^,  $0yos,  tr^yoios,  irKiidos  (PoL  iv.  9,  10,  14. 
▼.  1.  zxxviiL  2),  ol  woWol  (xxxviiL  4.  xL  4,  depourddyrtt  tis  UkKrtiriw 
ol  woKKoX  r»y  'Kxauiy^  zxL  7),  iKicKiiffta  (PoL  xxviii.  8),  ^x^^'  (xxriii.  7), 
dyop^  (xxviiL  7.  xzix.  9).  These  expressions  explain  those  like  oi$yc9poi 
(Plut  Ar.  85)  and  <rvy49pMy  (Pans.  u.s.)  which  might  at  first  sight  convey 
another  idea,  and  which  probably  arose  out  of  the  practice  of  later  times. 
See  Niebuhr's  Hist  Rome,  ii.  80,  Eng.  Tr.  Thirlwall,  viii.  p.  91,  note. 
Tittmann,  680.  The  formal  title  of  the  body,  as  usual,  is  r6  icoiydy  rmy 
*KxBumy.     Pol.  xxviii.  7.     Boeckh,  C.  I.  no.  1542.     Pans.  u.s. 

*  Helwing,  p.  229.  Drumann,  p.  468.  The  chief  argument  adduced 
in  behalf  of  this  opinion  is  a  single  place  of  Polybios,  where  he  remarks 
that  a  particular  Assembly,  in  the  very  last  days  of  the  League,  was 
attended  by  a  greater  number  of  people,  and  those  of  a  lower  class,  than 
usual  (Pol.  xxxix.  4)  :  koL  ydp  avyri$po(<rBri  irKriBos  ipyttarriptaKMy  iced 
^ayoa&ffwy  ityBptiirwy^  oToy  od9iwoT9.  This  is  merely  the  sort  of  language 
which  a  Tory  historian  would  use  in  describing  the  first  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment. It  evidently  implies  that  these  people  had  a  right  to  be  there,  but 
that  so  many  of  them  had  never  before  been  known  to  come.  Helwing 
argues  that  their  presence  was  **  gegen  Oewohnheit  und  Gesetz."  It  was 
doubtless  '* gegen  Oewohnheit,"  but  not  ''gegen  Gesetz."  Droysen,  who 
is  generally  disposed  to  make  the  constitution  of  the  League  more  aristo- 
cratic than  it  really  was,  fully  admits  the  popular  character  of  the  general 
Congress  (iL  462).  Of.  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  186.  n.  5.  Eng.  Tr.  and  the  im- 
portant note  of  Schom,  871. 

s  So  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  91)  infers  from  Polybios,  zxix.  9,  where  he 
■peaks  of  a  tri^icAifTor,  4y  fi  <nry4fiau^  fii)  yAyoy  avftMoptdner^ai  r^v  fiovK^^y 
eUXfli  irdyras  Toi)f  dwd  rpidnoyra  ir£y. 


T. 
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Aristo- 
cratic Ele*-^ 
inent  in 
Achaia. 


cuAP.  y.  a  right  to  attend,  speak,  and  vote.  Every  free  Achaian, 
no  less  than  every  free  Athenian,  could  give  a  direct  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
governed,  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws  which  he  was  to 
obey,  and  in  the  declaration  of  the  wars  in  which  he  might 
be  called  on  to  bear  a  part  The  Achaian  Constitution 
therefore  is  rightly  called  a  Democratic  Constitution.  And 
f  yet  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  practical  working  of 
Democracy  in  Achaia  was  something  altogether  different 
from  the  practical  working  of  Democracy  at  Athens.^  At 
the  first  glance  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  call  the 
Achaian  Constitution  practically  aristocratic  rather  than 
democratic.  It  is  evident  that  birth,  wealth,  and  official 
position  carried  with  them  an  influence  in  Achaia  which 
they  did  not  carry  with  them  at  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nian Assembly  was  sovereign  in  the  very  highest  sense ; 
Demos  was  Tyrant,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  name ;' 
the  Assembled  People  were  not  only  a  Parliament,  but  also 
a  Government  f  an  eloquent  speaker  might  wield  the  fierce 
Democracy  at  pleasure,  but  a  private  citizen  could  do  so 
just  as  easily  as  the  highest  Magistrate.  The  Assembly,  in 
short,  was  really  a  master,  and  Magistrates  were  its  mere 
servants  to  carry  out  its  bidding.  But  in  the  Achaian 
Democracy  we  find  a  wholly  different  state  of  things.  We 
find  a  President  of  the  Union  with  large  personal  powers, 


i  Contrast 
1  with 
*  Athens. 


1  KortUm  (iii.  158)  gives  the  Achaian  system  the  appropriate  name  of 
**dic  gemassigto  Demokratie." 

'  Thuc.  ii.  63.  Tvpayyi9a  ydp  1f9n  ^X""*  adnfly  [n^K  dpx^y]'  lb.  iii  37. 
rvpayvl9a  ^x«tc  rijy  dpx^*^'  Aristoph.  Knights,  1110.  *n  Ai|/ic,  icaXi^y  */ 
Ixc  *^X^^i  ^"^^  ir<£KTcs  Ay0ponrot  ^tUlcuri  a'  Ss-Htp  dif9pa  rvpaifpoy.  lb. 
1327.  8cf{aTc  rdy  rrjs  'EWdBos  i^fuy  Koi  Tfjs  yijs  r^s9c  ftidyapxoy.  lb.  1330. 
XoTf)*,  J  jSourtAcv  rwy  'EWi^yuy,  Isok.  Areop.  29.  9c(  r6y  fi.^y  8^/ioy  tirmp 
ripayyoy  KoBurrivvu  rcls  ctf>X^  *^^  Ko\ii(uy  roi^s  i^afAoprdyoyras  Ka2  Kpiy^ty 
irtp\  ray  d^ipiafirtrovfidycgyf  ro^s  9h  <rxoAi)K  Aytiy  Hvyofi^yovs  Ktd  fiioy  licardr 
K€icnifi4yovs  ixifxtXtlffSeu  r&y  Koiywy  Ssirtp  olK4ras.  Aristot.  PoL  ii.  12.  4. 
Stirtp  rvpiiyytp  r^  8if/uy  xapt^iii^yoi,  lb.  iv.  4.  26.  fA^yapxos  ydp  6  9^/us 
yiytrcu,  <n;y6cTor  cfs  U  itoXAmk.  '  See  above,  p.  42. 


^ 
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a  Cabinet  Council  acting  as  the  President's  advisers,  and  a  cii.vp.  v. 
Senate  invested  with  far  higher  functions  than  the  mere 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  which  bore  the  same  title  at 
Athens.  In  short,  at  Athens  the  People  really  governed ; 
in  Achaia  they  did  little  more  than  elect  their  governors 
and  say  Aye  or  No  to  their  proposals. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  differences  all  tend  to  Acbaian 
make  the  Achaian  Constitution  approach,  far  more  nearly  tion 
than  that  of  Athens,  to  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  ap^^Jh 
are  accustomed  in  modem  Republics  and  Constitutional  to  in<xle™ 

Bystems. 

Kingdoms.    And  they  all  spring  from  the  different  po-) 

sition  of  Democracy  as  applied  to  the  single  City  of  Athens; 

and  Democracy  as  applied  to  a  Federal  State  embracing 

a  large  portion  of  Greece.     The  Athenian  Assembly  was 

held  at  a  man's  own  door ;  the  Achaian  Assembly  was  held 

in  a  distant  city.'     It  follows  at  once  that  the  Athenian  Causes 

Assembly  was  held  much  oftener  than  the  Achaian  As-  Diiference, 

sembly  and  was  much  more  largely  attended  by  citizens  ^^^ 

of  all  classes.     The  Athenian  Assembly  was  held  thrice  ^o™  *^® 

greater 

in  each  month  ;  the  Achaian  Assembly  was  held  of  right  extent  of 
only  twice  in  each  year.     The  poorest  citizen  could  regu-l   ^^"  ^^' 
larly  attend  at  Athens,  where  a  small  fee  recompensed 
his  loss  of  time ;  the  poor  Achaian  must  have  been  un- 
usually patriotic  if  he  habitually  took  two  journeys  in  the 

*  Some  of  the  Attic  DSinoi  are  undoubtedly  further  from  Athens  than 
some  of  the  old  Achaian  towns  are  from  Aigion ;  but  no  point  of  Attica 
is  so  distant  from  Athens  as  Dyme,  for  instance,  is  from  Aigion,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  rural  Athenians  were  nearer  to  the  capital  than  the  Achaians, 
even  of  the  older  towns,  were  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Grovemment. 
Also  the  city  of  Athens  and  its  ports  must  always  have  contained  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  citizen  population,  while  Aigion  was  merely  one 
town  out  of  ten  or  twelve.  Still  the  old  Achaia  is  not  very  much  larger 
than  Attica — in  superficial  extent  it  is  probably  smaller — and  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  possible  to  have  united  it  by  a  <rvyoiKiafi6s  instead  of  by 
a  merely  Federal  tic.  The  essential  differences  between  Athens  and 
Achaia  begin  to  show  themselves  most  clearly  when  the  League  began  to 
extend  itself  over  much  more  distant  cities,  which  no  tie  but  a  Federal 
one  could,  according  to  Greek  notions,  over  have  connected. 
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CHAP.  y.  year  at  Ub  own  coat  to  attend  the  Assembly  at  Aigion. 
For  the  Athenian  Treasoiy  could  easily  bear  the  small  fee 
paid  to  the  citizens  for  attendance  in  the  Assembly,  but 
no  amount  of  wealth  in  the  Federal  Treasury  of  Achaia 
could  have  endured  such  a  charge  as  the  payment  of 
travelling  expenses  and  recompense  for  loss  of  time  to 
the  whole  free  population  of  Argos  and  Megalopolis.     The 
poor  Athenian  then  was  both  legally  and  practically  the 
political  equal  of  his  richer  neighbour ;  the  poor  Achaian, 
though  he  laboured  under  no  legal  disquaUficatioUi  laboured 
under  a  practical  disqualification  almost  bordering  on 
'^®.  ^     disfranchisement.     The  Achaian  Assembly  practically  con- 
chiefly       sisted  of  those  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  city  who 
by  rich      were  at  once  wealthy  men  and  eager  politicians.    Those 
^^^         citizens  came  together  who  were  at  once  wealthy  enough 
to  bear  the  cost  of  the  journey  and  zealous  enough  to 
The  As-     bear  the  trouble  of  it.     It  was,  in  fact  practically  an 

wmbly 

practically  aristocratic  body,  and  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  such.^ 
cratic.  I^  aristocratic  character  may  haye  been  slightly  modified 
by  the  possible  presence  of  the  whole  citizen  population 
of  the  town  where  the  Assembly  met.  But  we  may  doubt 
whether  even  they  would,  on  ordinary  occasions,  be  so 
eager  to  attend  an  Assembly  of  such  a  character  as  they 
might  have  been  if  the  democratic  spirit  had  been  more 
predominant  in  it.  But,  if  they  did,  though  some  efiect 
is  always  produced  by  the  presence  and  the  voices  of ^  any 

^  In  Livy  (xxxii.  21)  the  Achaian  General  Aristainoe  addieases  the 
Aflseinbly  as  PriHcijfes  Achccorum.  But,  especially  as  it  comes  in  a  speech, 
we  cannot  be  qnite  certain  that  this  expression  really  answers  to  anything 
in  Polybiofl  or  any  other  Greek  anthor.  But  it  would  foirly  enou^ 
express  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  the  Assembly  was  mainly  composod, 
for  PrincijH8  (see  Livy,  xxxiiL  14)  does  not  always  mean  magistrates,  bnt 
leading  men,  whether  in  ofEice  or  not.  Polybios  (iv.  9)  has  the  phnse  oi 
wpo€ffr£rtt  rmv  *Axai£y,  but  this  evidently  means  the  Aofuopyol  as  Presi- 
dents of  the  Assembly,  not  any  aristocratic  class.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  words  in  Livy  may  be  a  formal  address  to  the  Aofuopyl  m 
Presidents,  like  our  ''  Mr.  Speaker." 
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considerable  body  of  men,  still,  as  they  could  at  most  chap.  v. 
control  a  single  vote,   their  presence  would  be  of   but 
little  strictly  constitutional  importance.     The  Congress,  \ 
democratic  in  theory,  was  aristocratic  in  practice.    This 
contrast  of  theory  and  practice,   which  Aristotle^  had 
fiilly  understood  long  before  the  days  of  the  League, 
runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Achaian  institutions.    By 
Continental  scholars,  less  used  to  the  working  of  free  Not  nnder- 
goYcmments   than   those   of   our  own   land,    it    seems  conti- 
not  to  have  been  thoroughly  understood.      They  have  g^ Jjjj^yg 
often  imagined  the  existence  of  legal  restrictions,  when 
the  restriction  was  in  fact  one  which  simply  made  itself. 
They  see  that  the  Assembly  was  mainly  filled  by  members 
of  an  aristocratic  class,  and  they  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  limited  by  law  to  a  fixed  body  of  representatives. 
They  see  that  offices  were  mainly  confined  to  the  rich  and 
noble,  and  they  infer  that  the  rich  and  noble  must  have 

^  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  5.  8.  Od  9c7  9i  XMy0dp€ty  Sri  voXXaxov  evfi040fiicty  Ssrt 
rfiv  fihf  wo\ir§Uuf  n^v  Korrd  roi^s  y6fiovt  fii)  ititxorucfjy  clrai,  9id  9^  rd  ^Bos  koI 
Ti)y  dyuyijv  xoXircdt <r0cu  iri/xoriKcSSf  d/Aolus  B^  Ka2  ir6Kiy  wop*  HWots  rijy  fi^y 
Ktrrd  Toi^s  ySfwvs  ttyeu  woKirtieiy  9ritxortKtar4paaf,  r^  8*  dyvyp  iced  rois  1fO€aiy 

So  again,  in  a  passage  which  almost  reads  like  a  prophetic  description  of 
the  League,  and  which  indeed  may  have  been  tme  of  the  small  Achaia  of 
bis  times  (PoL  y.  8.  17)  ;  /tovaxwr  9k  Koi,  iy94x*T€u  ifia  tlycu  Urifxoitpafriay 
jca«  dpurroKpctriiMy  ,  ,  ,  ,  r6  fi^y  ydp  i^€iyai  irvuny  Apx*^^  BjifwicpaTUcdyt  r6  9h 
Toi}f  yyupifjLovt  cTkcu  iy  reus  dpxoSs  dpurroKparuc6y,  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  happens  when  offices  are  unpud,  as  they  were  in  Achaia. 

Compare  Hamilton's  remarks  in  the  "  Federalist,"  No.  Iviii  (p.  818). 
'*  The  i>eople  can  never  err  more  than  in  supposing,  that  by  multiplying 
their  representatives  beyond  a  certain  limit,  they  strengthen  the  barrier 
against  the  government  of  a  few.  Experience  will  for  ever  admonish  them, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  after  securing  a  sufficient  number  for  purposes  of 
safety,  of  local  information,  and  of  diffusive  sympathy  with  the  whole 
society,  they  will  counteract  their  own  views  by  every  addition  to  their 
representatives.  The  countenance  of  the  government  may  become  more 
democratic  ;  but  the  soul  that  animates  it  will  be  more  oligarchic.  The 
machine  may  be  enlarged,  but  the  fewer,  and  often  the  more  secret,  will  be 
the  springs  by  which  its  motions  are  directed." 

The  Achaian  Government  however  never  deserved  the  name  of  an  Olig- 
archy.   It  was  an  Aristocracy  in  the  literal  aense  of  the  word. 
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ciiAi'.  y.  had  a  legal  monopoly  of  office.  To  an  Englishman  both 
Analo^cs  phscnomena  are  perfectly  simple.  What  happened  in 
liinii.'*^  Achaia  is  merely  what  happens  daily  before  our  own  eyes 
ill  England.  Every  Achaian  citizen  had  a  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  Assembly,  but  practically  few  besides  the  high-born 
and  wealthy  exercised  that  right.  Every  Achaian  citizen 
was  legally  eligible  to  the  highest  offices,  but  practically 
the  choice  of  the  nation  seldom  fell  upon  poor  men.  So 
the  poorest  British  subject  is  legally  eligible  to  the  House 
of  Commons  equally  with  the  richest,  but  we  know  that 
it  is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  any  but 
a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  elected  Even  while  the  pro- 
perty qualification  lasted,  it  was  not  the  legal  requirement 
which  kept  out  poor  men,  but  the  practical  necessity 
which  imposed,  and  still  imposes,  a  standard  of  wealth 
much  higher  than  that  fixed  by  the  old  law.^  And  more- 
over, it  is  in  the  most  purely  democratic  constituencies, 
in  the  ''  metropolitan"  boroughs  for  instance,  that  a  poor 
man  has  even  less  chance  of  election  than  elsewhere. 

But  though  the  Democratic  Constitution  of  Achaia  pro- 
duced what  was  practically  an  Aristocratic  Assembly,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  Achaian  democratic  institutions 
were  mere  shadows.     The  working  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  aristocratic,  but  it  was  not  oligarchic.     The 
leading  men  of  Achaia  were  not  a  close  and  oppressive 
body,  fenced  in  by  distinct  and  odious  legal  privileges ; 
The  As-      their  predominance  rested  merely  on  sufferance  and  con- 
oristo-^       vcntiouality,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  had  it  l^ally  in 
cratic  but   their  power  to  act  for  themselves  whenever  they  thought 

not  olig-  *-  , 

archie.       good.     The  members  of  the  Assembly,  meeting  but  rarely, 

1  The  original  form  of  the  property  qualification  had  at  least  an  in- 
telligible object.  The  requirement  of  real  property  was  meant  to  serre  a 
class  interest.  It  included  the  landowner,  even  of  moderate  estate,  whUe 
it  ex<?luded  the  merely  monied  man,  however  wealthy.  But  the  property 
qualification,  in  its  later  form,  when  real  property  was  not  required,  seems 
to  have  been  altsolutely  meaningless. 
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and  gathered  from  distant  cities,  could  haye  had  none  of  chai>.  y. 
that  close  corporate  feeling,  that  community  of  interest 
and  habitual  action,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  olig- 
archy of  a  single  town.     An  Achaian  who  was  led  astray 
from  his  duty  to  the  national  interests,  was  much  more 
likely  to  be  led  astray  by  regard  to  the  local  interests  of 
his  own  city  than  by  any  care  for  the  promotion  of  aristo- 
cracy or  democracy  among  the  cities  in  general.     And,  of 
whatever  class  it  was  composed,  every  description  of  the 
Assembly  sets  it  before  us  as  essentially  a  popular  Assem- 
bly, numerous  enough  to  share  all  the  passions,  good  and 
bad,  which  distinguish  popul^ir  Assemblies.     It  had  all 
the  generous  emotions,  all  the  life,  heartiness,  and  energy,  , 
and  all  the  rash  impetuosity  and  occasional  short-sighted- ' 
ness,  of  a  really  popular  body.     So  our  own  House  of 
Commons  may,  if  we  look  solely  to  the  class  of  persons  of 
whom  it  is  still  mainly  composed,  be  called  an  aristocratic 
body;    but,   when  it  comes  together,   it  shows  all  the 
passions  of  a  really  democratic  Assembly.     Contrast  it 
with  a  Spartan  or  Venetian  Senate ;   contrast  it  even 
with  our  own  House  of  Lords.     So  the  Achaian  Congress,  . 
though   the   mass    of   those    present  at  any  particular 
meeting  might  be  men  of  aristocratic  position,  was  still 
in  spirit,  as  it  was  in  name,  an  Assembly  of  the  Achaian 
People.      Its  members    could  not  venture   on  any  op- 
pressive or  exclusive  legislation  against  men  who  were  Practical 
legally  their  equals,  and  who  had  a  perfect  right,  if  they  cn^ctH 
chose  to  encounter  the  cost  and  trouble,  to  take  their  elements. 
places  in  the  same  Sovereign  Assembly  as  themselves. 
We  cannot  doubt,  and  we  find  it  distinctly  afiirmed  of 
one  occasion,^  that,  in  times  of  great  excitement,  many 
citizens  appeared  in  the  Assembly  who  were  not  habitual 
frequenters  of  its  sittings.     Extraordinary  Meetings,  sum-  I 

'  Pol.  xzzix.  4.     See  above,  p.  263.     Compare  the  description  of  the 
tumultuona  Auembly  in  Livy,  uxii.  22. 
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CHAP.  Y.  moned  by  the  Ooyemment  to  discuss  special  and  urgent 
business^  would^  as  a  rule,  be  far  more  largely  attended 
.  than  the  half-yearly  Meetings  in  which  the  ordinary  affiuis 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  transacted.^  And  we  must 
always  remember  that  each  city  retained  its  independent 
democratic  goyemment,  its  Assembly  soyereign  in  all  local 
affairs,  and  in  which  Federal  questions,  though  they  oould 
not  be  decided,  were  no  doubt  often  discussed."  In  the 
Assembly  of  the  State,  if  not  in  the  Federal  Congress^ 
rich  and  poor  really  met  on  equal  terms,  and  many  opp<Nr- 
tunities  must  haye  arisen  for  calling  in  question  the 
conduct  of  those  citizens  who  took  an  actiye  part  in 
Federal  business.  A  Federal  politician  whose  yotes  at 
Aigion  were  obnoxious  to  his  fellow-citizens  at  home  might 
be  made  to  suffer  for  his  delinquency  in  many  ways.  Thus 
tlie  people  at  large  held  many  checks  upon  those  who 
were  practically  their  rulers,  and  it  was  l^ally  open  to 
them  to  undertake  at  any  time  the  post  of  rulers  them- 
selyes.  One  can  hardly  doubt  imt.  that  those  citizens  of 
any  particular  town  who  attended  the  Federal  Congress 
practically  acted  as  the  representatiyes  of  the  sentiments 
of  that  town.  Thus,  though  the  mass  of  Achaian  citizens 
rarely  took  any  part  in  the  final  decision  of  national  afiairB, 
yet  the  yote  of  the  national  Assembly  could  hardly  eyer 
be  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  at  large. 
y^^  The  yotes  in  the  Assembly  were  taken,  not  by  heads, 

token  by    ^)^|;  \yj  cities.'    On  this  mode  of  yoting  I  haye  already 
by  heads,    had  occasiou  to  make  some  remiurks.^    It  was  one  common 
in  the  ancient  republics,  and  it  has  become  familiar  to  us 

'  See  PoL  xxiz.  9. 

'  Liv.  zzxii.  19.  Neque  solmn  quid  in  senata  qniaqne  dyitatis  son  aut 
in  conmnmibus  conciliis  gentis  pro  sententift  dicerent  ignorabant,  Ac. 

»  See  Niebuhr,  Hist  Rome,  ii.  29,  Eng.  Tr.  Thirlwall,  viii.  92.  Kor- 
tiim  (iii.  160)  maintains  the  contrary  ;  bat  it  is  impossible  to  belieTB  that 
passages  like  Liy.  xzxii  22,  8  and  zxzviii.  82  merely  mean  that  the  citizens 
of  the  same  town  sat  together  in  the  theatre. 

*  See  above,  p.  211. 
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by  its  employment  in  the  famous  Assembly  of  the  Roman   chap.  v. 
Tribes.    Nor  is  it  at  all  unknown  in  the  modem  world* 
It  was  the  rule  of  the  American  Confederation  of  1778/ 
and  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Union  retains  it  in 
those  cases  where  the  election  of  a  President  falls  to  the 
House  of  Representatiyes.'    In  a  Bepresentatiye  Consti- 
tution this  mode  of  voting  must  be  defended,  if  it  be 
defended  at  all,  upon  other  grounds  ;  in  a  Primary  Assem-| 
bly,  like  that  of  Achaia,  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
rights  of  distant  cities  could  be  preserved*     Had  the 
votes  been  taken  by  heads,  the  people  of  the  town  where 
the  Meeting  was  held  coidd  always  have  outvoted  all  the 
rest  of  the  League.     This  might  have  been  the  case  even  Evils 
while  the  Assembly  was  held  at  Aigion,  and  the  danger  ^ch  this 
woidd  have  been  greater  still  when,  in  after  times,  Assem-  ^^j 
blies  were  held  in  great  cities  like  Corinth  and  Argos. 
The  plan  of  voting  by  cities  at  once  obviated  this  eviL 
It  involves  in  truth  the  same  principle  which  led  the 
Patrician  Fabius  and  the  Plebeian  Decius  to  join  in  con- 
fining the  city-populace  to  a  few  tribes,  and  which  has  led 
our  own  House  of  Commons  steadily  to  reject  all  pro- 
posals for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  *'  metropolitan " 
members.     The  representative  system  would  of  course 
have  effectually  secured  the  League  against  all  fear  of 
citizens  from  a  distance  being  swamped  by  the  multitude 
of  one  particular  town.     But  the  representative  system 
had  not  been  revealed  to  the  statesmen  of  Achaia^  any 
more  than  to  those  of  other  parts  of  Greece.    As  matters 
stood,  the  only  remedy  was  to  put  n^hbooring  and 
distant  cities  on  an  equality  by  ordering  that  the  mere 
number  of  citizens  present  from  each  town  should  have 

'  Articles  of  Confederation,  Art  y.  §  4. 

'  Art.  u.  §  1.  8,  and  the  12th  Amendment.  The  Confederate  Con- 
stitntion  preserves  the  same  role,  and  introduces  it  in  another  case,  namely 
the  yoting  of  the  Senate  on  the  admission  of  new  States.     Art.  iv.  |  8.  1. 


\ 
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Evils 
of  the 
Acbaian 
arrange- 
ment of 
votes. 


CHAP.  v.  DO  effect  on  the  diyision.  And  of  course  the  most 
obvious  form  which  such  a  regulation  could  take  was 
to  give  a  single  vote  to  each  city.  And  probably,  while 
the  League  was  confined  to  the  ten  towns  of  the  old 
Achaia,  no  bad  consequences  arose  from  this  arrangement 
Some  of  the  towns  were  doubtless  larger  than  the  others, 
but  there  could  have  been  no  very  marked  disparity 
among  them.  But  it  was  quite  another  matter  when 
'  the  League  took  in  great  and  distant  cities  like  Sikyon, 
Corinth,  Megalopolis,  Argos,  at  last  even  Sparta  and 
Mess^n^.  It  was  clearly  unjust  that  such  cities  as  these 
should  have  no  greater  weight  in  the  national  Con- 
gress than  the  petty  towns  of  the  old  Achaia.  It  was 
the  more  unjust,  because  we  can  easily  conceive  that 
questions  might  arise  on  wliich  the  old  ten  towns  would 
always  stick  close  together,  and  so  habitually  outvote 
five  or  six  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Greece.*  While  the 
personal  influence  of  Aratos  lasted,  questions  of  this  sort 
seem  to  have  remained  pretty  much  in  abeyance,  but 
to  provide  a  counterpoise  to  this  undue  weight  of  the 
old  towns  was  one  great  object  of  the  administration  of 
Philopoimen.  The  most  effectual  remedy  would  of  course 
have  been  to  let  the  vote  of  each  town  count,  as  in  the 
Lykian  League,'  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  according  to 
their  several  sizes.  But  this  was  a  political  refinement 
which  was  reserved  for  a  later  generation,  and  it  was  one 
specially  unlikely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  an  Achaian  legis- 
lator under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  League.  The 
cities  external  to  the  old  Achaia  were  admitted,  one  by  one, 
into  an  Achaian  League,  already  regularly  formed  and  prac- 
tically working.     In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  extension, 

'  Schom  p.  61.  In  dieser  Hinsicht  strebte  der  Bund  nach  vollig  demo- 
kratischer  Freiheit  nnd  Oleichheit,  was  zwar  spaterhin  einer  Aendenmg 
bedmft  hatte,  damit  nicht  die  Herrschaft  nnd  Gesetzgebung  bei  den 
SrJiwachen  gewesen  ware. 

>  See  above,  p.  210. 
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above  all  when  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the  union  of  ohap.  t. 
Sikf  on,  the  admission  of  new  towns  into  the  Leagae  was 
doubtless  looked  upon  as  a  favour ;  in  more  degenerate 
times  they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  enter  into  the 
League  by  force.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  it  at  all 
likely  that  a  city  newly  entering  into  the  League  should ' 
receive  any  advantage  over  those  cities  which  already 
belonged  to  it  To  have  given  Siky6n  two  votes  and;  No  fair 
Corinth  three^  while  the  small  Achaian  towns  retained^^^e 
only  one  each,  would  have  been  no  more  than  just  in  itself  j^J^**^*^ 
— if  indeed  it  would  have  reached  the  strict  justice  of  the  . 
case — ^but  it  would  have  been  a  political  developement  for 
which  there  was  as  yet  no  precedent,  and  which  we  can 
have  no  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  Aratos  or  of  any 
other  statesman.^  It  was  a  great  step  in  advance  of  any- 
thing that  Greece  had  seen,  when  new  cities  were  admitted 
into  the  League  at  all  on  terms  of  such  equality  as  the 
Achaians  ofibrcd.  Greece  had  already  seen  petty  Leagues 
among  kindred  towns  or  districts ;  she  had  seen  great 
Confederacies  gathered  around  a  presiding,  or  it  may  be 
a  tyrant,  city  ;  but  she  had  never  before  seen  any  state  or 
cluster  of  states  oflfer  perfect  equality  of  political  rights  to 
all  Greeks  who  would  join  them.  The  League  oflfered  to 
its  newest  members  an  equal  voice  in  its  Assemblies  with 
the  oldest ;  it  made  the  citizens  of  all  alike  equally  eligible 
to  direct  its  counsels  and  to  command  its  armies.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  blame  a  state  which  advanced  so  far  beyond 
all  earlier  precedent  merely  because  it  did  not  devise  a 
further  improvement  stilL  Had  that  improvement  been 
proposed,  anterior  to  the  experience  which  proved  its 
necessity,  it  would  have  appeared,  to  all  but  the  deepest 
political  thinkers,  to  contradict  that  equality  among  the 

^  See  Schom,  67,  68.  His  strictures  are  perfectly  just  in  themselyes, 
but  they  are  rather  hard  on  Aratoe  and  the  Achaians  merely  for  not  poa^ 
scssing  premature  wisdom. 
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CHAP.  V.  several  members  which  was  the  first  principle  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Had  any  patriotic  Corinthian 
claimed  a  double  Tote  as  due  to  the  superior  size  and 
glory  of  his  native  city,  he  would  have  seemed  to  threaten 
Dym6  and  Tritaia  with  the  fate  which  Thespia  and 
Orchomenos  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Thebes.  Lykia 
made  exactly  the  improvement  which  was  needed,  because 
her  legislators  had  the  past  experience  of  Achaia  to 
profit  by.  The  Achaian  principle  was  revived  in  all 
cases  under  the  first  American  Confederation,  and  it  is 
retained  in  one  very  important  case  in  the  actual  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  in  all  cases 
an  error;  the  principle  of  equality  of  votes  for  every 
State,  great  and  small,  has  always  been  adhered  to  in 
one  branch  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  and  it  has  always 
been  rightly  defended  as  a  necessary  check  on  the 
supremacy  of  mere  numbers.  In  short,  though  the 
Achaian  Constitution  failed,  in  this  respect,  to  attain  to 
the  full  theoretical  perfection  of  the  Lykian  constitution, 
yet  the  League  fully  merits  the  enthusiastic  praises  of 
its  own  historian  as  the  body  which,  without  retaining 
selfish  privileges  or  selfish  advantages,  first  freely  offered 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity  to  every  inhabitant  of 
Peloponndsos.* 


General 
merits 
of  the 
Achaian 
Constitu- 
tion. 


v^-^ 


The  same  causes  which  made  the  Achaian  Assembly 

practically  an  aristocratic  body  served  also  to  make  its 

sittings  short  and  unfrequent.    The  League  had  no  capital 

Short  and  i^nd  no  court ;  there  was  nothing  to  tempt  men  to  stay 

Iweetiii^'^  ait  the  place  of  meeting  any  longer  than  the  affairs  of 

AsMmblv    T^®  nation  absolutely  required.     Every  man's  heart  was 

with  his  hearth   and  home  in  his  own  city :    he  went 

up   to  do  his  duty  in   the  Federal  Assembly,   and  to 

offer  sacrifice  to  the  Federal  God ;  but  to  tarry  half  the 

»  Pol.  IL  89,  42, 
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year  away  from  Iiis  own  house  and  his  own  fields  was   ohap.  y. 
an  idea  which  never  entered  the  head  of  an  Achaian 
politician.      Tlie  Assembly  met  of  right  twice  yearly,*' 
in  Spring  and  Autumn.     Tlie  Magistrates  were  originally    . 
elected  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  afterwards  most  probably  From 
in    the    Autumn.'     The  Session  was   limited   to  three  \^' 
days."    Besides  the  two  yearly  Meetings,  it  rested  with 
the  Government  to  summon  extraordinary  Meetings,  on 
occasions  of  special  urgency.*    From  the  shortness  of  the  Conse- 
Assembly's  Sessions  naturally  followed  certain  restrictions  striction 
on  its  powers,  certain  augmentations  of  the  powers  of  the  ^  ^*® 
executive  Government,  which  to  an  Athenian  would  have 
seemed  tlie  utter  destruction  of  all  democratic  freedom. 

1  The  two  yearly  Meetings  are  clearly  implied  in  PoL  xxxviii.  2,  8. 
The  Human  Ambassadors  come  to  the  Autumn  Meeting  at  Aigion  (Bia- 
Keyo/jt4vt0y  raiis  *Axcuois  iv  rp  ruv  AlyUcay  irt^Aci,  c.  2).  It  is  agreed  that, 
instead  of  the  Assembly  coming  to  a  decisive  vote,  the  Ambassadors  should 
meet  some  of  the  Achaian  leaders  in  a  diplomatic  conference  at  Tegea. 
Kritolaos  meets  them  there,  and  tells  them  that  he  can  do  nothing  without 
the  authority  of  the  next  Assembly,  to  be  held  six  months  after  (cts  ti)k 
lliis  avyo^oy,  ijris  ^/xcXA*  yfv4<r$ai  /xercl  firfvas  ?|).  This  was,  of  course, 
mere  mockery,  as  a  special  Assembly  could  have  been  called,  or  special 
powers  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  Meeting  at  Aigion,  but  the 
pretext  shows  the  regular  course  of  things. 

The  Autumn  Meeting  appears  in  PoL  ii.  54,  iv.  14,  xxiv.  12  ;  the  Spring 
Meeting  in  iv.  6,  7,  26,  27,  87.  v.  1.  So  seemingly  in  xxviii.  7,  by  the 
name  of  if  wpitirri  diyopd. 

»  See  Schom,  p.  210.  Thirlwall,  viil  296.  Cf.  Clinton,  Fast.  HelL 
A.  146. 

>  Pol.  xxix.  9.  Liv.  xxxii.  22.  Both  of  these  are  cases  of  an  extrar 
ordinary  Meeting  {<r5yK\frros).  If  this  rule  prevailed  on  such  occasions, 
much  more  would  it  in  the  common  half-yearly  Meetings. 

*  Pol.  v.  1.  ^vyiiy€v  [6  ffrpamiyds]  ro^s  *AxaioOf  9tiL  rtSy  dpx&vruv  cIt 
iKKKrifflav.  The  words  kotcI  v6fious  in  the  next  sentence  show  that  this 
was  a  perfectly  regular  proceeding.     Cf.  Pol.  xxiiL  10.  12.  xxiv,  5. 

In  one  case  (Pol.  iv.  7)  we  meet  with  a  strange  phsenomcnon  of  a 
Military  Assembly,  an  idea  ^tolian  or  Macedonian  rather  than  Achaian. 
The  ordinary  Meeting  votes  that  the  General  shall  summon  the  whole  force 
of  the  League  in  arms,  and  that  the  army  thus  assembled  shall  debate  and 
determine  {ffwdytiy  r6y  <rTparriy6y  ro^s  *Axaioi)s  iy  rois  lhr\ois,  5  8*  ^y  rois 
avyeKdovai  0ov\€w>fi4yois  96^p  tout'  cTrm  ie6pioy).  This  looks  like  an  nn- 
nsually  small  attendance  at  the  regular  Assembly.     Cf.  livy,  zzxvilL  38* 

T  2 
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CHAP.  V.  It  has  been  thought,  on  the  highest  of  all  authorities,^ 
that,  in  an  extraordinary  Assembly  at  least — and  an 
extraordinary  Assembly  would,  almost  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  have  to  deal  with  more  important  business  than  an 
ordinary  one — a  majority  of  the  Executive  Cabinet  could 
legally  refuse  to  allow  any  question  to  be  put  to  the  vote, 
^e  fThis  seems  at  least  doubtful ; '  but  it  is  evident  that,  in 

practically  a  fScssiou  of  three  days,  the  nght  of  pnvate  members 
to  bring  in  bills,  or  even  to  move  amendments,  must 
have  been  practically  very  much  curtailed.  No  doubt  the 
initiative  always  practically  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  In  an  extraordinary  Assembly  it  was  so  in 
the  strictest  sense,  as  such  an  Assembly  could  only  enter- 
tain the  particular  business  on  which  it  was  summoned  to 
decide.'  And  in  all  cases,  what  the  Assembly  really  had 
to  do  was  to  accept  or  reject  the  Ministerial  proposals,  or, 
it  may  be,  to  accept  the  counter-proposals  of  the  leaders 
of  Opposition. 

The  ordinary  Assemblies  were,  at  least  during  the  first 
period  of  the  League,  always  held  at  Aigion  ;  but  it  seems 


Place  of 
Meeting ; 
first 
Aigion, 


»  ThirlwaU,  viii.  91,  92. 

*  The  passage  referred  to  is  Liv.  xxxii.  22.  See  Schom,  242.  Here  the 
Zofjuoffyoi  are  equally  divided  whether  to  put  a  certain  question  to  the  vote 
or  not ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  had  the  power  to  refuse  to  put 
any  question,  l>ccause  the  objectors  ground  their  refusal  on  the  illegal 
nature  of  the  particular  motion.  The  case  seems  rather  to  be  like  the 
famous  refusal  of  Sdkrates,  when  presiding  in  the  Athenian  Assembly,  to 
put  an  illegal  motion  to  the  vote.  See  Xen.  HelL  i.  7.  15.  Ct  Grote, 
viii.  271. 

'  Liv.  xxxi.  25.  Non  licere  legibus  Achseorum  de  aliis  rebus  referre, 
quam  propter  quas  convocati  essent. 

It  docs  not  however  follow  from  this  that  private  members  could  not 
propose  amendments,  or  even  substantial  motions,  relating  to  that  busi- 
ness, and  it  seems  clear  from  a  passage  in  Polybios  (xxix.  9)  that  they 
might,  (r^  Hik  9(vr4p<f  rcSv  ii/jttp£y,  iv  f  jcctrcl  rods  i^fiovs  iSct  rd  y^rt^drfuara 
irpo5<l>4pttv  ToOf  fiov\ofi4vov5f  K.r.\.)  In  the  j^ssembly  which  he  describes 
two  quite  different  motions  are  made  and  discussed.  Most  probably  the 
Government  proposals  were  made  on  the  first  day,  those  of  private  mem- 
bers on  the  second,  and  the  vote  taken  on  the  third. 
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to  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  summon  chap.  v. 
the  extraordinary  Assemblies,  as  at  any  time,  so  in  any  aftennanU 
place^   which   might   be  convenient.*    Aigion  had  been  citiep 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  original  League,  as 
being  the  most  important  of  the  old  Achaian  towns  after 
the  destruction  of  Helikd.     In  after  times  it  was  at  least 
as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  an  opposite  reason.    It 
might  be  the  greatest  member  of  the  original  League,  but 
it  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  powerful  cities 
which  were  afterwards  enrolled  in  the  Union.     Aigion  was  Advan- 
a  better  place  for  the  Federal  Government  than  Corinth  aSoei. 
or  Megalopolis,  for  the  same  reason  that  Washington  is  a 
better  place  for  the  American  Federal  Government  than 
New  YorL    There  was  not  the  least  fear  of  Aigion  ever 
being  to  the  League  of  Achaia  what  Thebes  had,   in 
times  past,  been  to  the  League  of  Boeotia.     Still,  how- 
ever,  a  certain  dignity,   and  some  material  advantage, 
must  have  accrued  to  Aigion  from  the  holding  of  the 
Federal  Assemblies,   and    from    the   probable    frequent 
presence  of  the  Federal  Magistrates  at  other  times.     This 
may  well  have  aroused  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  among 
the  other  towns;  and  we  shall  see  that,  at  a  later  time, 
PhilopoimSn  carried  a  measure  which  left  the  League  with- 
out even  the  shadow  of  a  capital,  and  obliged  the  Federal  b.o.  189. 
Assemblies  to  be  held  in  every  city  of  the  League  in  turn.* 

I  have  several  times,  in  discussing  Achaian  affairs,  used    ^, 
the  words  Government,  Ministers,  Cabinet,  and  such  like. 
I  have  done  so  of  set  purpose,  in  order  to  mark  the  most 
important  of  all  the  differences  between  the  city-Democracy 
of  Athens  and  the  Federal  Democracy  of  Achaia     In 

1  See  Helwing,  p.  227. 

«  See  Helwing,  227,  228.  Thirlwall,  viiL  898.  That  it  was  actually 
carried,  though  Tittmaun  (682)  thinks  otherwise,  appears  from  Pol. 
xxiv.  12,  where  an  ordinary  meeting  is  held  at  Megalopolis. 
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^^^^'^'    speaking  of  Athenian  polities  no  words  eould  be  more 

^"we^^of    ^**®^'y  inappropriate ;    D^mos  was    at  once    King  and 

Magw-       Parliament ;  the  Magistrates  whom  he  elected  were  simply 

Achaia      agents  to  cany  out  his  orders.     This  was  perfectly  natural 

Athe^     in  a  Democracy  whose  Sovereign  Assembly  regularly  met 

once  in  ten  days.     Another  course  was  equally  natural  in  a 

Democracy  whose  Sovereign  Assembly  regularly  met  only 

twice  in  each  year.     It  was  absolutely  necessary  in  such  a 

case  to  invest  the  Magistrates  of  the  Republic  with  far 

greater  official  powers  than  any  Magistrates  possessed  at 

Athens  from  the  days  of  E^leisthenes  onwards.     It  was,  in 

short,  necessary  to  give  them  the  character  of  what  we, 

in  modem  phrase,  understand  by  a  Government,  and  to 

The  confine  the  Assembly  to  the  functions  of  a  Parliament 

Magift-       We  must  of  course  make  one  exception,  required  by  the 

J™*^        universal  political  instinct  of  Greece ;   the  final  vote  on 

form  a  -^  ' 

"Govern-  matters  of  Peace,   War,   and  Alliance  rested  with  the 

ment. " 

Assembly.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  difference  be- 
tween a  republican  Assembly,  sovereign  in  name  as  well  as 
in  fact,  and  the  Parliament  of  a  Monarchy,  which  in  theory 
is  the  humble  and  dutiful  Council  of  a  personal  Sovereign. 
All  the  differences  between  Athens  and  Achaia  naturally 
flow  from  the  differences  between  the  position  and  extent 
of  the  two  commonwealths.  In  the  single  City  of  Athens 
the  democratic  theory  could  be  strictly  carried  out ;  in  the 
large  Federal  territory  of  Achaia  it  could  be  carried  out 
only  in  a  very  modified  form.  The  extent  of  territory  led  to 
the  infrequent  Meetings  of  the  Assembly  ;  the  infrequent 
Meetings  of  the  Assembly  led  to  the  increased  authority  of 
the  Magistrates ;  for  a  ruling  power  must  be  lodged  some- 
where during  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  when 
the  Sovereign  Assembly  was  not  in  being.  We  therefore 
find  the  Federal  Magistrates  of  Achaia  acting  with  almost 
as  little  restraint  as  the  Ministers  of  a  modem  constitu- 
tional state.     They  are  the  actual  movers  and  doers  of 
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everything;    the  functions  of  the  Assembly  are  nearly  chap. v. 
reduced  to  hearing  their  proposals  and  saying  Aye  or  No 
to  them.    And,  as  the  Magistrates  were  themselves  elected  * 
by  the  Assembly,  we  should  naturally  expect,  what  the 
history  at  every  step  shows  us  to  have  been  the  case,  that 
the  vote  of  the  Assembly  would  be  much  oftener  Aye  than 
No.     The  Achaian  Assembly  was  addressed  by  Ministers 
whom  its  own  vote  had  placed  in  office  six  months  before ; 
it  would,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  give  them  a  very 
favourable  hearing,  and  would  not  feel  that  sort  of  jealousy 
which  often  exists  between  the  American  Congress  and  the  ' 
American  President.     In  fact,  the  relations  between  an  Compari- 

sou  wifjli 

Achaian  Government  and  an  Achaian  Assembly  were  in  some  America 
respects  more  like  those  between  an  English  Government  and  f^^^"^' 
an  English  House  of  Commons  than  the  relations  between 
an  American  President  and  an  American  Congress.    The  Points  of 
Achaian  Magistrates,  being  Achaian  citizens,  were  neces-^ness 
sarily  members  of  the  Achaian  Assembly ;  so  in  England  {^n^^^* 
the  Ministers  are,  by  imperative  custom,  members  of  one 
or  other  House  of  Parliament     In  Achaia  therefore,  just 
as  in  England,  the  members  of  the  Government  could 
appear  personally  before  the  Assembly  to  make  their 
proposals  and  to  defend  their  policy.     But  in  America 
the  Ministers  of  the  President  are  strictly  excluded  from 
seats  in  Congress,^  and  the  President  communicates  with 
that  body  only  by  a  written  Message.     Again,  as  Con- 
gress does  not  elect,'  so  neither  can  it  remove,  either 


^  Constitution,  Art  i.  §  6.  2.  This  restriction  is  modified  in  the  Con- 
federate Constitution. 

*  Congress  never  elects  the  President  freely  ;  under  certain  circumstances 
(see  Amendment  12)  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  have  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent from  among  three  candidates  already  named.  The  President  again 
may  be  (Art.  I  §  3.  6.  ii.  §  4)  deposed  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  the  Senate 
on  an  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  this  of  course 
re(iuires  proof  of  some  definite  crime ;  there  is  no  constitutional  way  of 
romo^-ing  him  simply  because  his  policy,  is  disapproved. 
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CHAP.  T.  the  President  or  his  ISIinisters ;  it  therefore  follows  that 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  may  remain, 
during  a  whole  Presidency,  in  complete  opposition  to  one 
another.  In  England  the  House  of  Commons  does  not 
cither  formally  appoint  or  formally  depose  the  ftfinistry, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Ministry  has  no  legal 
existence ;  but  it  does  both  in  a  way  which,  if  indirect, 
.is  still  highly  effectual  In  Achaia,  the  Goyemment  was, 
laot  indirectly  but  directly,  chosen  by  the  Assembly. 
There  was  not,  any  more  than  in  America^  any  consti- 
tutional means  of  removing  them  before  the  end  of  their 
term  of  office ;  a  Qovemment  which  had  ceased  to  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  House  had  therefore  to  be  con- 
stitutionally borne  with  for  a  season.  But,  as  their  term 
of  office  was  only  one  year  instead  of  four,  such  a  season 
of  endurance  would  be  much  shorter  than  it  sometimes 
is  in  America.  Even  in  England,  a  Government  must  be 
weak  indeed  which,  when  once  in  office,  cannot,  by  the 
power  of  Dissolution  or  otherwise,  contrive  to  retain  power 
for  as  long  a  time  as  an  unpopular  Achaian  Government 
could  ever  have  had  to  be  borne  vrith.  Altogether  the 
general  practical  working  of  the  Achaian  system  was  a 
remarkable  advance  in  the  direction  of  modem  consti- 
tutional government  And  it  especially  resembles  our 
own  system  in  leaving  to  usage,  to  the  discretion  of 
particular  persons  and  Assemblies,  and  to  the  natural 
working  of  circumstances,  much  which  nations  of  a  more 
theoretical  turn  of  mind  might  have  sought  to  rule  by 
positive  law. 

Federal  The  Achaian  Government  then,  when  its  details  were 

^^^    ;  finally  settled,  consisted  of  Ten  Ministers,  who  formed 

a  Cabinet  Council  for   the    General  of   the  Achaians, 

>  or,   in  modem  language,   the  President  of  the  Union. 

Besides  these  great  officers,  there  was  also  a  Secretary  of 
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State,*  an  Under-General,"  and  a  General  of  Cavalry.'  \  chap.  v. 
It   is   probable  that  the  latter  two  funetionaries  were  General  of 

fjfl.vft.lry 

merely  military  officers,  and  did  not  fill  any  important 
political    position.      It  is  clear,   for  instance,   that  the  Under- 
Under-General  was,  in  civil  matters  at  least,  a  less  im- 
portant person  than  the  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Union.     The  American  Vice-President  is  ex-officio  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and,  in  case  of  any  accidental  vacancy 
in  the  Presidentship,  he  succeeds  to  the  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term.      But  of  *the  Achaian  Under- 1 
General  we  hear  nothing   in   civil   afiairs,   and   if   the  . 
General  died  in  office,  his  place  for  the  remainder  of  ' 
the  year  was  taken,  not  by  the  Under-General,  but  by 
the  person  who  had  been  General  the  year  before.*    The 
active  officers  of  the  League  in  civil  matters  were  clearly.  ' 
the  General,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Ten  Ministers.    Tlie 
exact  functions  of  the  Secretary  are  not  described,  but 
it  is  easy  to  guess   at   them.      He  was  doubtless,   as  Socretaiy 
Secretaries  of  State  are  now,  the  immediate  author  of  ^ 
all  public  despatches,  and  in  minor  matters  he  may  often 
have  been  entitled,  as  Secretaries  of  State  are  now,  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility.    It  is  evident  from  the  way 

>  rpofifiart^s.  Pol.  ii.  48.  Strabo,  viii.  7  (voL  iL  p.  221).  The  office 
was  as  old  as  the  League. 

»  'TtrooTpdrrrYos.  Pol.  iv.  59.  xL  6.  In  v.  94  one  Lykos  of  Pharai  is 
called  &iFo<rrpdriiyos  rrls  <rvKrcXc(ai  rrjs  irarpucris.  This  I  take  to  mean  a 
local  magistrate  of  some  little  confederacy  formed  by  Pharian  townships 
like  those  of  Patrai.  See  above,  p.  247.  Or,  in  the  particular  place  where 
the  phrase  occurs,  it  may  refer  to  the  temporary  union  of  Dym6,  Phand, 
andTritaiain  B.O.  219.  See  below,  Chapter  viiL  Either  of  these  views 
seems  more  likely  than  that  he  was  ''commander  of  the  pure  Achaian 
forces,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  whole  League."  E.  F.  Hermann, 
186.  9.  Such  a  distinction  is  quite  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
constitution. 

•  'ImrdpxnS'  Pol.  v.  95.  x.  22.  xxviii.  6.  Schom  (p.  62)  supposes  that 
this  officer  took  the  place  of  the  second  General,  when  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  two.  This  may  well  be  true  in  his  military,  but  hardly  in  his 
ciWl,  capacity.  *  Pol.  xl.  2. 
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ciiAF.  Y.   in  which  both  PoljbioB  and  Strabo  speak  of  it,  that  the 
office  was  one  of  high  dignity  and  importance. 

The  Ten  Ministers,  the  Cabinet  Council  of  the  Presi- 
dent, are  called  by  yarious  names.^  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  Federal  Magistrates  of  the  League  in  its  earlier 
and  looser  state.  Their  number  ten,  as  sereral  writers 
have  observed,*  evidently  points  to  the  reduced  number 
of  the  old  Achaian  towns  after  the  loss  of  Helike  and 

TlieTcn  Olcnos.  This  at  once  suggests  a  question  as  to  the 
position  of  these  Magistrates  when  new  cities  were  added 
to  the  League.  Tlie  number  remained  unaltered  ;'  and  it 
has  hence  been  inferred  that  the  Cabinet  Council  always 
continued  to  be  filled  by  citizens  of  the  old  Achaian 
■  towns/  Yet  it  would  be  of  itself  almost  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  important  office  w^as  confined  to  citizens 
of  the  old  Achaia,  and  that  an  Argive,  a  Corinthian,  or 
a  Megalopolitan  would  have  been  ineligible.  Had  such 
been  the  case,  we  should  hardly  have  found  Polybios, 
himself  a  citizen  of  a  non-Achaian  town,  using  such  strong 
language  as  he  docs  as  to  the  liberality  of  the  League  in 
extending  full  equality  of  rights  to  every  city  which 
joined  it,  and  reserving  no  exclusive  privileges  to  the 

^  Tlicir  formal  title  was  Zrifiioupyol,  Bofiioffyol,  DainiurgL  PoL  xxiv.  5. 
Plut.  Ar.  43.  Liv.  xxxii.  22.  xxxviii.  80.  Boeckh,  C.  1. 1542  (vol.  i  p.  711, 
cf.  p.  11).  There  were  also  local  Ba/niopyol  as  Magistrates  of  particular  citieji. 
Tliey  are  also  more  vaguely  called  dpxoyrtSf  dpx^  (^oh  v.  1.  xxiii  10,  12. 
xxiv.  5.  xxix.  9,  10.  xxxviii.  4),  and — with  evident  reference  to  their  joint 
action  with  the  General — trvydpxomtSf  trvvapxicu  (PoL  xxiv.  12.  xxvii.  2. 
xxxviii.  5) ;  also  vpoeffrtircs  (Pol.  ii.  46.  iv.  9),  'Kp6$ov\oi  (?)  (Plat.  Phil. 
21 ),  and,  apparently,  ol  Tr,s  ytfMvtrlas  (Pol.  xxx\'iii.  6).  See  Thirlwall, 
viii.  92,  491.  Neither  Tittman  (688,  6)  nor  Kortum  (iii.  161)  is  perfectly 
clear  about  tliis  last  unusual  title. 

Polyhios  uses  the  verb  <ruvc8pf  vw  to  express  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
xl.  4. 

«  Schom,  62,  63.     Thirlwall,  viii.  91.  »  Livy,  xxxiL  22. 

*  I  take  this  to  be  Bishop  Thirlwall's  meaning  (viii.  Ill)  when  ho  aays, 
**  Strange  as  it  appears,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  places  in  both 
these  boards  continued  to  bo  filled  by  Achceans." 


THE  TEN  MINISTERS. 

elder  members.*    In  conformity  with  these  professions,  the   chap.  v. 
General,   as  we  know,  was  freely  chosen  from   any  of  i^bahly 

chosen 

the  towns  enrolled  in  the  League,  and  indeed  he  seems  from  all 
to  have  been,  oftener  than  not,  a  citizen  of  a  non-Achaian     ®   ^  ^^ 
canton.     These  arguments  alone  would  almost  lead  us 
to  believe  that,  when  the  League  had  attained  its  full 
developement,  the  old  number  Ten,  though  still  retained, 
ceased  to  bear  any  practical  reference  to   the  ancient 
number  of  towns,  and  that  the  office  of  Minister,  as  well 
as  the  Presidency,  was  open  to  every  citizen  of  the  League. 
It  not  uncommonly  happens,  in  the  growth  of  constitutions, 
that  numbers  of  this  sort  are  retained  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  bear  any  practical  meaning.   So  the  Ten  Achaian 
Ministers   may  have  once  really  represented    the    Ten 
Achaian  Towns,  and  yet,  at  all  events  after  the  accession  ' 
of  Siky6n,  they  may  have  been  chosen  indiscriminately 
from  any  of  the  confederate  cities."    But  we  are  hardly 
left  to  argue  the  point  from  probabilities.     There  is  a  fiill  f 
description  in  Polybios  of  the  proceedings  in  an  Achaian 
Cabinet  Council,'  with  the  names  of  several  of  the  members. 
Four  of  the  Ministers  are  mentioned,  and,  of  these,  three, 
besides  the  General,  are  citizens  of  Megalopolis;^  the  fourth 
is  a  citizen  of  Aigeira,  one  of  the  old  Achaian  towns. 
The  exact  relations  of  the  Ten  Ministers  and  of  the 

*  Pol.  ii.  38.  O^cyl  y^  oi/tkv  &iro\€iiro/jt4yri  ir\€oy4icrrifjLa  rots  4^  ^PXV^* 
ttra  Hh  T^arra  iroiaO<ra  ro7s  dtl  irpos\afifiayofi.4yoiSf  k.t.X.  Cf.  c.  42  throughout. 
Cf.  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  186.  n.  10. 

«  The  only  expression  wliich  looks  the  other  way,  is  that  of  Damiurgi 
civitatiurru  Liv.  xxxviii.  80.  On  the  other  hand,  in  xxxii.  22  he  calls 
them  Moffistratus  gentiSf  which  tells  at  least  as  much  for  their  strictly 
Federal  character. 

s  Pol.  xxiii  10,  12.  These  dpxai,  dpxomts,  summoned  hy  the  General, 
must  be  the  council  of  Ministers.  Indeed  we  find  nearly  the  same  story 
over  again  in  Pol.  xxiv.  5,  where  the  formal  word  9rifiiovpyoi  is  used,  clearly 
as  synonymous  with  Hpxoyrts. 

*  Aristainos  the  General,  Diophan^,  PhilopoimSn,  and  Lykortas,  all 
from  Megalopolis ;  Arch6n  from  Aigeira.  The  General  himself  takes  no 
part  in  the  debate,  but  his  party  is  outvoted. 
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Secretarr  to  the  eiecntire  Chief  of  the  Slate  are  not  reir 
cle&riv  inarke«L  It  inii«t  hare  been  essential  to  the  good 
govenunent  of  the  League  that  thej  should  be  able  to 
work  together  in  tolerable  harmonT,  and  that  their  differ- 
ences, if  thej  had  anv,  shoold  not  go  beyond  a  debate  and 
a  diH^ion  among  themselTeat  For  Achaian  statesmen  had 
certainly  not  reached  that  pitch  of  refinement  bj  which  a 
divii^ion  in  the  Cabinet  is  held  to  be  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Thev  had  not  discovered  that  all  differences 
of  opinion  must  be  compromised  or  concealed,  or  that^  if 
this  Ls  impo^ible,  the  minoritr  must  resign  office.  This 
is  a  political  refinement  which  can  exist  onlj  where,  as 
among  ourselves,  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Ministry 
is  something  wholly  conventional,  where  the  Cabinet  has 
no  legal  existence,  and  where  the  rights  and  duties  of  its 
members  are  regulated  purely  by  usage.  But  the  Achaian 
Cabinet  was  directlv  elected  to  a  definite  office  to  be  held 
for  a  definite  time ;  if  differences  of  opinion  arose  among 
its  members,  they  were  simply  to  be  settled  by  a  majority, 
like  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Assembly 
itself  In  the  United  States  the  President  chooses  his  own 
Ministers,  and  that  with  a  much  greater  freedom  of  choice 
than  is  allowed  to  any  Constitutional  King.  The  Achaian 
President  had  his  Ministers  chosen  for  him;  but  then 
they  were  chosen  along  with  himself  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  electors;  the  majority  which  carried 
the  election  of  the  President  himself  would  probably 
seldom  give  him  colleagues  who  were  altogether  dis- 
pleasing to  him.  If,  on  some  occasions,^  we  find  the 
General  and  his  Cabinet  disagreeing,  the  special  mention 
of  the  fact  seems  to  show  that  it  was  something  excep- 
tional Altogether  the  science  of  electioneering  seems  to 
have  obtained  a  very  fair  developcment  in  the  League. 

1  Sco  Pol.  xxiii.  10.  xL  4.     But  in  the  first  case,  the  disagreement  does 
not  go  l>cyond  a  division  in  the  Cabinet  itself 
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Polybios  in  one  place  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of  an   chap.  v. 
Achaian  *' Caucus,"*  where  several  leading  men  of  a  par-  An 

A.  c  11  &i  AH 

ticular  party  met  to  discuss  the  general  afiairs  of  that  « Caucus." 
party,  and  especially  to  settle  their  ''ticket"  for  the  next 
election.  They  agreed  upon  a  President  and  upon  a 
General  of  Cavalry.  It  is  not  expressly  said  that  they 
agreed  upon  other  Magistrates  as  well,  but  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  they  did.  At  least  we  cannot  infer  the 
contrary  from  the  sole  mention  of  an  officer  who  does 
not  commonly  appear  in  connexion  with  politics.  One 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  President  alone  would 
have  been  mentioned,  if  his  subordinate  officer  had  not 
chanced  to  be  the  historian  himself 

In  comparing  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  League 
Tv-ith  the  constitutions  of  modem  free  states,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  speaking  of  its  Chief  Magistrate  by  the  modem 
name  of  President.  But  we  must  remember  that  his  real 
official  title  was  Strat^gos  or  General.     In  all  the  demo^  The  Pre- 

.  fi  r>t  1  ,1  8i<loiit  or 

cratic  states  of  Greece  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  General 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  military  commanders,  and  to 
invest  them  with  the  functions  of  political  magistrates., 
Thus,  at  Athens,  the  Archons  remained  the  nominal  chiefs 
of   the  state,   but  their  once   kingly  powers    gradually 

^  Pol.  zzviiL  6.  NotMng  can  be  plainer  than  that  this  was  simply 
what  the  Americans  call  a  '*  Caucus."  Yet  two  distinguished  German 
scholars,  Schom  (p.  64)  and  Dro3rsen  (ii  463),  have  built  upon  this  passage 
a  theory  that  the  Bafjuofyyoif  (who  are  not  mentioned,)  had  the  sole  right  of 
])roposing  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Bishop  ThirlwaU  of  course  sets 
them  right  (viii.  91).  Indeed  Schom  himself,  by  the  time  that  ho  reached 
the  event  itself  in  his  actual  narrative  (p.  354),  seems  to  have  better  under- 
stood the  state  of  the  case.  What  Polybios  hero  describes  is  simply  tho 
preliminary  process  which  must  go  before  every  public  election.  This  is 
one  of  tho  many  cases  in  which  a  citizen  of  a  free  country  has  a  wonderful 
advantage  in  studying  the  history  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  Many 
things  which  the  subject  of  a  continental  monarchy  can  only  spell  out 
from  his  books  are  to  an  Englishman  or  an  American  matters  of  daily 
life. 
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CHAP.  V.  dwindled  away  into  the  merest  routine.    The  Ten  Generals, 
Powers  of  officers  Seemingly  not  known  before  B^leisthenes,*  became 
S^otSr     really  the  most  important  persons  in  the  commonwealth, 
^^        entrusted  with  as  large  a  share  of  authority  as  DSmos 
would  entrust  to  anybody  but  himself.     The  transition 
between  the  two  systems  is  clearly  seen  at  the  battle  of 
B.C.  490.    Marath6n,  where  Kallimachos  the  Polemarch,  one  of  the 
Archons,  is  joined  in  command  with  the  Ten  Generals. 
Earlier,  he  would  have  been  the  sole  commander;  later, 
he  would  have  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.     In  most 
of  the  later  Grecian  states,  especially  in  the  Federal  states, 
we  find  the  highest  magistrates  bearing  the  title  of  General. 
Different    Tlic  number  of  Generals  diflfered  in  different  Leagues,  but 
different     it  was  always  much  smaller  than  the  Athenian  Ten.     The 
states.        Epeirots  had  at  one  time  as  many  as  three,'  but  the  Arka- 
dians  imder  LykomM^s,^  the  Akamanians,^  and  the  iEto- 
lians'^  had  each  a  sole  General    The  Achaians,  for  the  first 
,five-and-twenty  years  of  their  renewed  Confederacy,  elected 
/two  Generals.   Then  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
constitution  by  reducing  the  number  to  one.     In  the  em- 
phatic words  of  Poly  bios,®  **they  trusted  one  man  with 
all  their  affairs."     **Now,"  he  continues,  *'the  first  man 


Two 
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B.a  255. 
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1  Grote,  iv.  181.  *  See  above,  p.  152.  •  See  above,  p.  204. 

*  See  above,  p.  149.  »  See  next  Chapter. 

'  Pol.  ii.  43.  EtKoffi  /jt^y  oZv  trr\  tcI  vpcha  icol  ir^i^c  (rvyrtro\iTti<rayTo 
fitff  iavTcSv  at  irpofiprifidvai  ir6\(is,  ypofjLfutria  Koivhv  ix  TtptHov  vpox^^^i' 
CSfitvcu  Ktd  Hvo  <rTparriyo6s'  fierci  8^  rcaha  wdXiy  iSolcv  adro7s  Iko  KoBiffrdy^Uf 
Koi  roi6rtp  iriffTtietv  iJirip  r£v  ^KtaVy  koX  irparos  ^twx*  "t^*  Ti/iijf 
raurris  MdpKos  6  Ktpvye^s.  After  reading  this  passage,  and  after  consider- 
ing the  tendency  in  Federal  Greece,  in  America,  and  in  Switzerland,  to 
give  to  every  Federal  body  a  single  President,  it  is  curious  to  find  Calhoun 
(AVorks,  i.  803)  arguing  against  a  single  President,  saying  that  no  common- 
wealth ever  retained  freedom  under  a  single  President,  wishing  to  bring  the 
United  States  to  a  double  Presidency,  like  that  before  Markos,  and  forti- 
fying his  position  by  the  examples  of  the  Koman  Consuls  and  the  Spartan 
Kings.  It  is  curious  to  find  all  these  American  writers — Mr.  Motley, 
indeed,  is  an  exception — so  thoroughly  anxious  to  find  classical  precodents, 
and  so  constantly  missing  those  which  really  bear  upon  their  case. 
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who  obtained  this  dignity  was  Markos  of  Kcryncia."  chap.  v. 
Markos,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  gallant  deliverer 
of  Boura,  and  probably,  more  than  any  other  one  man, 
the  true  founder  of  the  revived  League.  He  obtained, 
like  Washington,  his  due  reward,  to  be  chosen  as  the  first 
chief  of  the  land  which  he  had  delivered.  The  practical 
extent  of  the  GeneraUs  powers  are  here  plainly  set  forth. 
Ever>'thing  was  entrusted  to  him ;  he  was  not  indeed  to  Extensive 

powors  of 

rule,  like  a  Tyrant,  with  unlimited  powers,  or  even,  like  the  Office. 
a  lawful  King,  for  an  unlimited  time ;  he  was  to  govern  • 
for  a  single  year  with  a  commission  limited  by  Law ;  but, 
while  his  term  of  office  lasted,  he  was  to  be  the  Chief  of 
the  State  in  a  sense  in  which  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  had 
been  chief  under  the  elder  Democracy  of  Athens.  His  will 
was  indeed  limited  by  the  necessity  of  consulting  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Government  and  of  bringing  all  great  ques- 
tions to  the  decision  of  the  Sovereign  Assembly.  The 
will  of  the  most  powerful  Minister  of  modem  days  is 
limited  by  the  same  conditions.  No  Minister  in  a  free 
state  can  legislate  at  his  own  pleasure,  in  his  own  name 
or  in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign  ;  he  can  impose  no 
tax,  he  can  touch  no  man's  life  or  estate :  he  may 
indeed,  in  his  Sovereign's  name,  make  war  or  peace* 
without  formally  consulting  Parliament,  but  he  cannot 
venture  to  declare  war  or  to  conclude  peace  on  terms 
which  he  knows  will  be  offensive  to  the  majority  of  the 
House.     Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  such  a  Minister  Compnri- 

son  ivith  A 

may  be  practically  all-powerful ;  that  his  colleagues  in  the  modem 
Cabinet,  and  his  fellow-members  in  the  House,  may  accept  ^-gt^r 
all  his  proposals ;  that  he  alone  may  be  the  real  mover 
in  everything,  possessed  of  a  practical  initiative  in  all 
matters,  and  leaving  to  other  powers  in  the  state  a  mere 
right  to  say  No,  which  they  probably  never  think  good 
to  exercise.  Such  is  a  powerful  European  Minister  in  our 
own  time  ;  such  too  was  the  General  of  the  Achaians.   The 
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CHAP.  y.  Republic  trusted  him  with  all  its  affairs ;  the  Assembly 
of  course  reserved  to  itself  the  final  power  of  saying  Aye 
or  No ;  but  every  earlier  stage  of  every  affair — ^the  begin- 
ning of  aU  legislation,  the  beginning  of  every  negociation,' 
the  bringing  of  all  measures  up  to  the  point  at  which  they 
could  be  brought  forward  as  motions  in  the  Assembly — 
everything,  in  short,  which  a  modem  nation  looks  for  at 
the  hands  of  a  strong  Government — all  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  General,  in  concert  with  a  body  of  col- 
leagues who  commonly  looked  up  to  him  as  their  natural 
Compari-  leader.  Now  all  this  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Aratos  and  the  earlier  democratic  states.  Perikl^  exercised  as  great 
^  ^  a  power  as  Aratos ;  Perikl^s,  like  Aratos,  was  practically 
prince  ;"  but  Perikles  ruled  purely  by  the  force  of  personal 
character  and  personal  eloquence  ;  Aratos  ruled  by  virtue 
of  a  high  official  position.  It  is  true  that  the  official 
position  of  Aratos  was  the  result  of  his  personal  character; 
it  is  true  that  Perikles,  like  Aratos,  held  the  most  im- 
portant office  in  his  own  commonwealth ;  the  difference 
is  that  the  official  position  was  necessary  to  the  influence 
of  Aratos  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  influence 
of  Perikles.  Perikles  was  General  of  the  Athenians,  one 
General  out  of  Ten  ;  he  was  General,  both  because  of  his 
personal  inclination  and  capacity,  and  because,  in  that 
stage  of  the  republic,  a  man  who  pretended  to  advise 
measures  was  expected  to  be  ready  to  cany  them  out 
himself  But  the  position  of  Perikles  in  the  Athenian 
Assembly  was  not  the  result  of  his  office ;  it  was  a  po- 
sition wholly  personal ;  it  was  a  position  which  was  not 
shared  by  other  Generals ;  it  was  a  position  which  it  was 

*  The  process  of  ncgooiation  is  clearly  set  forth  in  PoL  xxviiL  7.  A  di- 
plomatic commuuication  is  first  made  to  the  General^  who  is  favourablo  to 
it ;  he  thcu  briugs  the  Ambassadors  personally  1)cfore  the  Assembly. 

'  Time.  ii.  65.  *Eylyy€r6  re  \6y(p  /i^y  IhifiOKpanria,  ^pytp  ^l  i^  r<i^  wptirou 
dy^pds  dpxii'    "^^^  words  &  wpwros  cUnfp  are  not  an  official  title. 
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soon  found  that  a  man  might  hold  without  being  GeneraL  chap.  v. 
The  Assembly  listened  to  Kledn  as  obediently  as  it  listened  Influence 
to  Perikl^s ;  Kledn  became^  no  less  than  Perikl^  had  been,  without 

0fSC6  &t 

the  leader  of  the  People,  the  originator  of  all  its  policy ;  Athens. 
but  Kledn  was  simply  a  private  citizen  with  no  official 
character  whatever ;  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his 
days  that  he  foolishly^  took  upon  him  an  office  for  which 
he  was  unfit,  and  which  had  not  been  needed  to  support 
an  influence  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  Demosthenes 
agaiu;  without  any  official  position,  if  he  did  not  rule  as 
effectually  as  Kledn,  yet  contended  on  at  least  equal 
terms  with  the  official  chief  Phdkidn,  and  often  succeeded 
in  carrying  measures  of  which  Phdkidn  utterly  disapproved. 
Now  the  power  of  Aratos  undoubtedly  rested  on  his  per- 
sonal character ;  the  League  trusted  him  officially  because 
it  trusted  him  personally  ;  indeed  it  trusted  him  in  a  way 
in  which  it  trusted  no  one  else ;  other  Generals,  with  the 
same  legal  powers^  could  never  exercise  anything  like  the 
same  practical  authority."  This  is  simply  the  difference, 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  between  a  weak  Govern- 
ment and  a  strong  one.  But  the  influence  of  Aratos  was  Greater 
nevertheless  of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  exercised  with-  anw  of 
out  a  high  official  position ;  he  could  not  have  ruled  the  2SS^ 
League,  as  Kledn  ruled  Athens,  as  a  private  citizen  in 
the  Assembly,  any  more  than  the  greatest  of  statesmen 
and  orators  could  govern  England  from  the  cross  benches. 
During  the  whole  history  of  Athens,  we  find  the  counsels 
of  the  Republic  directed  by  eloquent  speakers  in  the  As- 
sembly, who  hold  office  or  not  as  it  happens  to  suit  them 

1  I  do  not  refer  to  the  expedition  to  Sphakt^ria,  for  which  Mr.  Grote 
makes  out  at  least  a  plausible  case,  but  to  his  last  expedition  to  Thrace. 
Probably  his  success  at  Sphakt^ria  had  turned  his  head,  and  made  him 
'jeek  for  an  office  which  ho  had  never  before  thought  of. 

■  See  the  account  given  by  Polybios  (v.  80)  of  the  contemptible  adminis- 
tration of  Ep^ratos.  Everybody  despised  him,  nobody  obeyed  him,  nothing 
was  ready,  &c. 
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CHAP.  y.  personally.  During  the  whole  history  of  the  Achaian 
League,  we  find  its  counsels  constantly  directed  by  those 
citizens  whom  it  chose  to  its  high  magistracies.  It  is 
clear  that  an  Athenian  statesman  could  dispense  with 
office  if  he  pleased ;  it  is  equally  clear  that  an  Achaian 
statesman  sought  office  as  naturally  as  an  English  states- 
man ;  without  it,  he  might  indeed  win  fame  as  an  opposi- 
tion speaker,  but  he  could  not  hope  to  be  the  real  guiding 
.  spirit  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  clear  also  that  an 
Athenian  General,  though  warfare  and  diplomacy  formed 
his  immediate  department  of  the  public  business,  was  by 
no  means  the  necessary  originator  of  military  and  diplo- 
matic measures.  An  Athenian  General  mighty  as  Nikias 
and  Ph6ki6n  were,  be  sent^  without  any  loss  of  official 
dignity,  to  carry  out  plans  against  which  he  had,  as  a 
citizen  in  the  Assembly,  argued  with  all  his  force.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  an  Achaian  General  was  the  yery  soul 
of  the  League,  the  prime  deviser  of  eyerything.  Aratos 
did  not  often  see  his '  proposals  rejected,  though  that 
might  happen  now  and  then.  But  it  certainly  never 
happened  that  he  was  ordered,  like  Nikias,  to  cany  out 
the  opposite  proposals  of  anybody  else. 

The  whole  history  then  shows  that  the  Achaian  General 
really  stood  at  the  head  of  the  League,  in  a  way  in  which 
no  one  stood  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  earlier  Greek 
republics,  but  in  a  way  very  like  that  in  which  a  powerful 
Minister  stands  at  the  head  of  a  modem  constitutional 

Compari-    state.     He  resembled  the  American  President  in  being 

son  of  the  ni  ii»  t  i*    '         •  imi  ••  <• 

Achaian  formally  elected  for  a  denmte  time,*while  the  position  of 

the"*^  an  English  Minister  is  at  once  conventional  and  pre- 

Amencan  carious.      But  in  many  respects  his  duties  came  nearer 

and  the  to  thosc  of  au  English  First  Minister  than  to  those  of  an 

First  American  President.    The  main  difference  is  one  which 

•  has  been  already  hinted  at,  namely  that  the  Achaian  Pre- 
sident was  a  member,  and  the  leading  member,  of  Congress 
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itseify  while  the  American  PrcBident  is  something  external  chaf.  v. 
to  Congress.   The  Achaian  President  did  not  communicate 
his  sentiments  by  a  Message,  but  by  a  speech  from  the 
Treasury  Bench.*    It  follows  therefore  that  he  formally 
made  motions  on  which  the  House  voted,  while  in  America 
the  Houses  Tote  first  and  send  their  conclusions  to  the 
President."    An  Achaian  Federal  Law  was  a  motion  of  Cloeer 
the  General  passed  by  the  Assembly;  an  American  Federal  to^e 
Law  is  an  Act  of  Congress  confirmed  by  the  President  5^^ 
In  America,  in  short,  there  is  no  Ministry  in  our  sense,  owing  to 

the  Gene- 

because  there  is  no  King.     Or,  perhaps  more  truly,  the  ral  being 
President  is  a  four-years'  King,  a  King  with  very  limited  member* 
powers,   but  who,   within  the  extent   of  those  powers,  ^^^y 
really  governs  as  well  as  reigns.      Being  a  King  then, 
he  cannot  be  a  member  of  his  own  Parliament ;  all  he 
can  do  is  to  *  recommend   measures  from  outside,  and, 
when  they  are  passed,  either  confirm  them  or  send  them 
back  for  reconsideration.'    Our  monarchical  forms  really 
come  nearer  to  the  Parliamentary  relations  which  existed 
in  the  Achaian  Republic  than  is  done  by  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States.    An  English  Minister,  being  himself 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  retains  his  power  of  making 
direct  motions,  and,  as  Minister,  he  practically  acquires 

^  The  first  two  Presidents,  Washington  and  Adams,  made  speeches  to 
Congress  :  Jcfibrson  introduced  the  practice  of  sending  written  messages. 
But  such  speeches  were  "King's  speeches,"  proceeding  from  an  external 
power,  not  *' ministerial  statements,"  proceeding  from  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

>  The  President  may  recommend  measures  to  Congress  (Constitution, 
Art.  ii.  §  3>,  just  as  a  King  does,  but  he  cannot  make  a  motion  in  Con- 
gress, like  the  Achaian  General.  Congress  passes  bills,  and  sends  them  to 
the  President,  for  approval  (Art.  i.  §  7.  2),  as  to  a  King.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate  (Art.  ii.  §  2.  2)  can  confirm  or  reject  many  oificial  acts 
of  tlie  President ;  but  here  tlie  Senate  is  not  acting  in  a  strictly  Icgialatiye 
character,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  consulted. 

'  The  President  has  no  absolute  veto,  but  a  measure  sent  back  by  him 
cannot  l)e  passed  again  except  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  (Art  i.  §  7.  2).    This  is  practically  a  more  valuable  power. 

U2 
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CHAP.  V.   the  8ole  right  of  making  important  motions  with  any 
chance  of  success.     And,  as  the  Royal  Veto  is  never 
used,  the  decision  of  the  Houses  is  practically  as  final 
as  that  of  the  Achaian  Assembly. 
\  Greater  This  lofty  position  of  the  Achaian  General,  as  com- 

|mthe  pared  with  that  of  any  Athenian  Magistrate,  is  the 
|^|^JJ^|L  crowning  example  of  those  tendencies  which  naturally 
inaFedend  arise  from  the  diflFerent  position  of  a  City  Democracy 
la  City  and  of  a  Federal  Democracy.  In  either  case  the  Be- 
\  crac/.  public  needs  some  centre^  some  yisible  head.  At  Athens 
the  Ten  Generals  were  really  that  head ;  some  of  them 
were  always  on  the  spot ;  but  if  any  unforeseen  emergency 
took  place,  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  act  on  their 
own  responsibility ;  an  ordinary  Assembly  of  the  People 
could  not  be  many  days  distant,  and  an  extraordinaiy 
one  might,  if  need  be,  be  smnmoned  even  sooner.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  there  was  really  no  occasion  to 
give  the  Magistrates  any  large  powers.  But  turn  to 
Achaia ;  if  an  unforeseen  emergency  arose ; — ^if  a  foreign 
Ambassador,  for  instance,  arrived  with  important  pro- 
posals ;  if  King  Kleomen^s  threatened  or  King  Ptolemy 
made  friendly  advances  —  where  was  he  to  look  for 
the  Achaian  League?  The  Athenian  D^mos  was  never 
very  far  from  his  Pnyx,  but  the  League  was,  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  in  the  year,  scattered  to  and 
fro  over  all  Peloponn^sos.  In  such  a  state  of  things  there 
must  be  some  one  to  represent  the  nation ;  some  one  who 
can  be  found  at  once ;  some  one  who  can  enter  into  nego- 
ciations,  who  has  authority  to  give  a  provisional  answer, 
and  who  can  summon  the  Assembly  to  give  a  final  ona 
Such  a  representative  of  the  nation  the  constitution  of  the 
League  provided  in  its  (jeneraL  Every  application  was 
first  made  to  him ;  he  consulted  his  Ministers ;  in  concert 
with  them,  he  either  brought  the  matter  before  the  next 
ordinary  Assembly,  or,  if  the  business  was  specially  uigenty 
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he  called  an  extraordinary  Assembly  specially  to  consider  <?hap.  v. 
it     In  that  Assembly  his  proposals  were  not  merely  those 
of  an  eloquent  citizen,  they  carried  with  them  all  the 
weight  of  a  modem  Government  measure.   On  any  weighty 
matter,  it  was  his  business  to  come  forward  and  declare ' 
his  mind,  exactly  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  in  our  own  Pailiament.   The  main  difference  is  that,  - 
if  by  any  ill  luck  his  proposals  were  rejected,  the  General 
on  the  one  hand  could  not  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  on  ' 
the  other  he  was  not  expected  to  resign  his  own  office.         ' 

The  same  chain  of  reasoning,  which  shows  the  necessity 
of  the  large  powers  which  were  vested  in  the  Achaian 
(Jovemmeut,  leads  also  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  members  of  that  Government  were  always  men  of 
wealth  and  high  social  position.  As  every  Achaian  citizen  Members 
was  a  member  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  so,  in  the  absence  oovem- 
of  the  slightest  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  doubt  that  ™®^*     ., 

,  .     necessarily 

every  Achaian  citizen  was  legally  eligible  to  every  office  in  wealthy 
the  Achaian  commonwealth.  But  if  only  well-to-do  citizens! 
could  habitually  attend  the  Assembly,  it  is  clear  that  only! 
very  wealthy  citizens  could  be  commonly  chosen  to  thoi 
high  offices  of  the  State.     There  is  commonly,  even  undei* 
the  most  democratic  forms,  a  tendency  in  the  people  them- 
selves to  give  a  preference  to  birth  and  wealth.     It  is  only 
in  days  of  strong  reaction  against  oligarchic  oppression 
that  this  tendency  utterly  dies  away.     In  most  ages  and 
countries  the  aristocrat  of  liberal  politics  is  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  characters.     Even  in  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
though  low-bom  Demagogues '  might  guide  the  counsels 


*  Pol.  zxviii.  7.     4Ki\9t  y^  rd  irpdyfjutra  t/^p  rov  ffrpenyiyov  yvtifirjp. 

*  I  use  this  word  in  its  original  neutral  sense,  a  Leader  of  the  People, 
whether  for  good  or  for  eyil.  An  Athenian  ^ly/ioygpytfr  in  later  times  is  a 
citizen,  be  he  Hyperbolos  or  be  he  D^mosthen^  who  is  influential  in  the 
Assembly  without  holding  office.  But  Isokratte  (irc^  Zip.  152)  applies 
the  word  to  Perikl^  himself. 
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OHAP.  y,  of  the  Assembly,  the  office  of  General  was  almost  always 

conferred  on  members,  of  the  old  nobility.    In  the  Achaian 

League  this  natural  tendency  must  haye  become  a  practical 

Offices       necessity.     There  is  no  evideilce  that  any  public  officer  of 

l^eagae      ^^  League  was  paid  ;  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  some 

*PP*^*^J^  important  public  officers  were  not  paid ;  *   and  the  office 

of  General  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  one  which  inyolved 

great  expense.'    Now  none  but  men  who  were  at  once 

rich,  ambitious,  and  zealous,  would  or  could  accept  offices 

which  inyolved  onerous  duties  and  large  expenses,  and 

!  which  carried  with  them  only  honorary  rewards.     We  are 

'  ourselves  familiar  with  an  unpaid  Magistracy,  an  unpaid 

Parliament,  a  Government  not  unpaid  indeed,  but  whose 

highest  members  receive  salaries  barely  covering  their 

expenses,  and  therefore  do  not  seek  for  office  as  a  source 

of  personal  gain.    We  therefore  can  fully  understand  the 

working  of  a  similar  system  in  Achaia.   We  can  understand 

how  the  system  might  be  safely  left  to  its  own  practical 

working,  how  an  unpaid  Magistracy  would  necessarily  be 

No  pro.     an  aristocratic  Magistracy,  without  the  requirement  of  any 

^Sifica-    property  qualification.     Here  again,  we  see  how  great  an 

advantage  a   student    of    ancient  history  derives    from 

familiarity  with  the  usages  of  a  free  state.     One  of  the 

very  best  of  German  scholars,'  finding  that  in  practice  the 

men  who  held  the  high  magistracies   and  who  filled  the 

*  This  is  clear  in  the  case  of  the  Senators.  See  Pol.  xxiii.  7  and 
Thirl  wall,  viii.  92.  Of  course  I  suppose  only  the  great  magistracies  to 
have  been  unpaid.  In  Achaia,  as  everywhere  else,  there  must  have  been 
plenty  of  paid  subordinates. 

"  Tolybios  (xxviii.  7)  incidentally  mentions  the  expensiveness  of  the 
General's  office  ;  Jiid  r6  wK^dos  lKciy6y  xfiVf^''^^^  <^'  "^^  ^PX^^  HfUcnrtun/iKdvai 
[''A/>xw].  This  passage  alone  would  be  enough  to  prove  the  unpaid 
nature  of  public  office  in  Achaia. 

'  Droysen,  ii.  461,  2.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  the  use  of  the 
word  KTiifMriKot  in  one  of  the  passages  of  Polybios  (v.  93)  which  Droysen 
quotes  has  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  historian  is  speaking  of  a  local 
quarrel  between  rich  and  poor  at  Megalopolis. 


tion. 
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Federal  Tribunals  *  were  always  rich  men,  has  supposed  ohap.  t. 
the  existence  of  a  property  qualification  for  office^  of  whose 
existence  no  proof  or  likelihood  whatever  is  found  in  our 
authorities.  Had  such  a  qualification  been  enforced  by 
law,  Polybios  could  never  have  spoken  as  he  does  of  the 
strictly  democratic  character  of  the  Achaian  constitution. 
Our  own  great  historian  of  this  period,"  as  usual,  instinct- 
ively sees  the  truth  of  the  case.  Eveiy  Englishman  knows 
that  no  law  forbids  the  poorest  man  to  become  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  or  even  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Yet,  though  Natural 
no  law  forbids  him,  the  poor  man  is  so  far  from  being  unpaid 
likely  to  be  elected  a  member  himself,  that  he  has  small  ^^^^ 
chance  of  being  listened  to  even  as  the  proposer  of  a 
candidate.  Even  where  there  is  a  quaUfication,  as  in  the 
case  of  Justices  of  Peace,  a  man  is  seldom  appointed  who 
does  not  possess  much  more — or  at  least  who  does  not 
belong  to  a  class  whose  members  commonly  possess  much 
more — than  the  legal  qualification  for  the  office.  In 
Achaia^  as  in  England,  these  things  doubtless  settled  them- 
selves. There  is  everywhere  a  certain  natural  influence 
about  birth  and  wealth,  which  does  not  spring  from  legal 
enactments,  and  which  no  legal  enactments  can  take  away. 
All  that  Democracy — ^legal  and  regular  Democracy ' — can 

*  One  cannot  doubt  either  that  there  wore  Federal  Courts  or  that  their 
members  were  commonly  wealthy  men.  Poor  men  could  not  often  appear 
in  an  unpaid  court  sitting  at  a  distance.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
passage  commonly  cited  in  proof  of  the  fact  really  bears  on  the  matter. 
According  to  Plutarch  (Phil.  7),  the  Knights  (linrcij)  were  fidKiffra  ic^pioi 
rtfiiis  Kol  KoXdo'toos.  This  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  judges  or 
jurors — ^the  Greek  Siircurral  are  something  between  the  two — in  the  Federal 
Courts  were  commonly  men  of  the  equestrian  census.  Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii. 
93.  But  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain  whether  the  K6\affis  here  spoken  of 
may  not  bo  parliamentary  rather  than  judicial,  as  the  rifii^  clearly  refers  to 
the  influence  of  the  equestrian  class  in  disposing  of  the  great  Federal 
magistracies.     Sec  the  parallel  passage  of  Polybios,  x.  22. 

«  Thirlwall,  viu.  p.  93. 

>  A  constitution  which  by  legal  enactments  excludes  any  class,  be  that 
class  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  patrician  or  the  plebeian,  has  no  ri^t  to  the 
name  of  Democracy — it  is  essentially  Oligarchic. 
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CHAP.  Y.  do  is  to  dcpriTe  birth  and  wealth  of  all  legal  advantage, 
and  to  let  birth,  wealth,  talent,  happy  accident,  all  start 
fair  and  all  find  their  level  This  the  Democracy  of  Athens 
and  the  Democracy  of  Achaia  both  did ;  only  circum- 
stances, not  laws^  fixed  the  practical  standard  of  eligibility 
at  a  much  higher  point  in  the  Democracy  of  Achaia  than 
in  the  Democracy  of  Athens. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  gather  what  information  we 

can  from  our  authorities  as  to  the  exact  l^al  powers  of 

Power  of    the  Achaian  General  and  his  Councillors.     It  has  been 

J??^^^Jdoubted'  whether  the  power  of  summoning  extraordinary 

!*^®f^***^  Assemblies  rested  with   the    General  or  with  the  Ten 

m  the  i 

General  in  Ministers.     One  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  vested  in 

the  General  acting  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Ministers.' 

This  union  of  a  Governor  and  a  Council  is  not  imknown 

The  either  in  American  States  or  in  English  Colonies.     But 

•etas        the  formal  presidency  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  duty  of 

oHhe*"    putting   questions  to  the  vote,   clearly  rested  with  the 

Aasembly,  Ten  Ministers  and  not  with  the  General"     The  reason 

is  obvious.     The  General  was  necessarily  an   important 

speaker;  he  had  to  explain  and  to  defend  his  policy; 

»  K.  F.  Hennann,  §  186,  p.  892,  Eng.  Tr. 

'  Pol.  T.  1.  Iivyriyfv  [''A/xrror  6  v^t&rtpos]  roi^s  *KxBU4>bs  9i^  rUvdpx^t^^i^ 
ffis  iKK\7i<rica^.  Compare  X3(iii.  10  throughout.  The  General  and  Apxorrts 
meet  the  Roman  Ambassador  and  decline  to  call  an  Assembly. 

'  See  the  passage  in  Livy  (xzxii.  22)  quoted  already.  If  Bishop 
Thirlwall  be  right,  as  he  clearly  is,  in  thinking  that  ol  rijs  y^poinrlas  in 
PoL  xxxviii.  5,  mean  the  Zc^juopyoi  (viii.  92,  491),  we  find  them  distinctly 
acting  as  Speakers  of  the  Assembly.  They  seem  to  be  the  Apxorrts 
mentioned  just  before,  and  fyxovrts  in  Polybios  means  the  iafuopyot. 
They  call  the  President  of  the  Union,  Kritolaos,  to  order  for  unparlia- 
mentary language.  This  was  in  very  late,  bad,  and  violent  times ;  one 
cannot  fancy  Aratos  or  PhilopoimSn  receiving  or  needing  such  an  inter- 
mption,  though  doubtless  they  were  legally  open  to  it,  just  as  an  English 
First  Minister  may  be  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

Drumann  (p.  462)  seems  to  confound  this  ytpovo'ta  with  the  /SovXif  or 
Senate.  Tittmum  (688)  accurately  distinguishes  them,  though  he  is  not 
quite  clear  about  their  identity  with  the  9afuopyoL 
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he  would  have  been  as  unfit  to  act  as  President  of  the  .  chap.  y. 
Assembly  as  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is, 
to  be  at  the  same  time  its  Speaker.     Theoretically  the 
same  objection  might  seem  to  apply  to  his  ten  colleagues ; 
they  were  as  responsible  as  he  was  for  the  measures  on 
which  they  had  to  take  the  votes  of  the  Assembly.     But 
they  were   not  so  personally  bound   as  he  was   to  be 
active  speakers  on  their  behalf.     Our  own  House  of  Lords 
presents  a  close  analogy.    The  Lord  Chancellor  is  Speaker 
of  the  House ;  he  presides,  and  puts  the  question.     But, 
unlike  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Government,  an  active  member  of  the  House ;  he 
can  vote^  speak,  bring  in  bills  of  his  own,  just  as  much  as 
any  other  Peer ;  one  class  of  bills  indeed  it  is  his  special 
duty  to  bring  in  rather  than  any  other  Peer.     Still  it  is 
felt  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cannot  fittingly  be  the 
Gk)vemment  Leader  in  the  House ;  some  other  Peer  is 
always  looked  upon  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Lords.     This  division  of  par- 
liamentary duty  exactly  answers  to  what  I  conceive  to 
have  been  the  division  of  duties  in  the  Assembly  between 
the  Achaian  Ministers  and  the  Achaian  General.      Out 
of  the  House,  the  General  and  his  Ministers  doubtless  Joint 
acted  in  concert  in  all  important  civil  business.     On  some  diplomSic 
great  occasions  we  distinctly  see  the  whole  Government  ™***«™-      j 
acting  together.     For  instance,  Aratos  and  his  Ten  Coun-  b.c.  228. 
cillors^  all  went  to  meet  King  Antigonos,  and  to  make 
arrangements  with  him  for  his  coming  into  Peloponn^sos. 
In  short,  in  all  civil  and  diplomatic  business  the  General  ] 
acted  together  with  the  other  members  of  the  Government.  ^ 
He  was  chief  of  a  Cabinet,  and  we  know  what  powers  the 
chief  of  a  Cabinet  has.     He  could  not  indeed  get  rid  of 
a  refractoiy  colleague,  as  a  modem  First  Minister  can; 

1  Plut.  Ar.  48.     *Ainfrra  furA  rAr  hifuavpymy  6  "Aparos  abr^. 
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CHAP.  ¥•  but  we  may  be  sure  that^  in  the  good  times  of  the  League 
— ^the  days  of  Kritolaos  are  another  matter — a  General 
who  was  in  the  least  fit  for  his  place  could  always  com- 
mand a  majority  among  his  colleagues,  and  a  majority  was 
all  that  was  needed. 
Unre-  In  military  affairs  the  case  was  different     The  Ten  were 

power        *  purely  civil  magistracy  ;  the  (Jeneral,  besides  being  the 
of  the       political  chief  of  the  state,  was  also,  as  his  title  implies, 
War.         its  military  chief,  and  that  with  far  more  unrestrained 
■■  power  than  he  exercised  in  civil  affaira     The  Sovereign 
People  declared  war  and  concluded  peace;  but  while 
)  war  lasted,  the  General  had  the  undivided  command  of 
the  Achaian  armies.     The  Achaians,  as  Polybios  says, 
trusted  their  General  in  everything :  they  did  not  hamper 
his    operations   in  the  field  in   the  same  way  as  was 
too  often  done  by  the  Venetian,   Spartan,   and  Dutch 
Republics.     There  was  not  the  same  reason  or  temptation 
for  doing  so.      The  hereditary  Kings   of  Sparta  were 
naturally  looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the  Ephors,  who 
represented  another  principle  in  politics.    And  Venice,  in 
her  land  campaigns,  had  commonly  to  do  with  mercenary 
leaders,  whose  fidelity  might  not  always  be  absolutely 
trusted.     But  if  an  Achaian  General,  a  citizen  chosen  for 
a  year  by  the  free  voices  of  his  fellow-citizens,  cannot  be 
fully  trusted  by  them,  no  man  can  ever  be  trusted  at  alL 
In    fact  he  commonly  was  both   fully  and    generously 
trusted.     He  was  allowed  to  act  for  himself,  subject  only 
to  the  after-judgement  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  his 
proceedings   might   be   discussed   after   the  fact*     But 
Union  of   lit  is  in  this  union  of  the  chief  military  and  the  cliief 
and  poU-    political  power  in  the  same  person  that  we  see  the  main 
"*"*^' /'point  of  difference  between  the  Achaian  system  and  that 


tions 


>  Tliirlwall,  viii.  102.     "  He  wielded  the  military  force  of  the  League  in 
the  field  with  absolute,  though  not  irresponsible  authority." 


^ 
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of  all  modem  states,  republican  or  monarchic.^    No  First   oh  a?,  y. 
Minister  of   a  constitutional  monarchy  thinks  of   com-  unlike 
manding  its  armies ;  it  is  felt  that  his  duties  lie  in  quite  ^t^ 
another  sphere.     The  American  President  is  indeed,  by 
the   Constitution,"  Commander-in-Chief   of   the  Federal 
forces  by   sea  and  land;   that  is  to  say,  they  are  neces- 
sarily at  his  disposal  as  the  chief  executive  Magistrate ; 
but  it  is  not  implied  that  the  President  shall  always  be 
the  man  personally  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
to  battle.    But  in  the  Achaian  League  the  General  was 
really  a  General ;  his  command  in  the  field  was  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  his  chief  influence  in  the  Assembly ; 
his  only  official    title^   was  a  military  one ;   though  it  > 
should  be  noticed  that  the  outward  symbol  of  his  office 
was  one  purely  civiL     We  have  seen  a  Theban  Archon  kis  title 
with  nothing  military  about  him,   but  whose  badge  of  ^^^' 
office  was  a  spear ;  *  we  now  find,   in  curious  contrast,  ^^^fi®  ^f 
that  the  badge  of  office  of  the  Achaian  General  was  civil. 
the  purely  civil  symbol,  a  seal.     The  (Jeneral  kept  the  •. 
Great  Seal  of  the  League;    and  his  admission  to  or 
resignation  of  office  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  accept- 
ing or  laying  down  the  Seal,^  much  as  we  speak,  not 
indeed  of  a  Commander-in-chief,  but  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.    This  union  of  civil  and  military  duties,  which 
was  usual  in  the  later  Greek  Republics,  looks  at  first  sight 
like  a  retrograde  movement,  after  the  experience  of  the 

'  I  speak  of  the  civilized  states  of  Europe  and  America  ;  I  do  not 
answer  for  Mexican  or  South  American  Republics. 

"  Art.  ii.  §  2.  1. 

'  Polybios  is  singulariy  fluctuating  in  the  various  titles  which  he  gives 
to  the  Assembly  and  to  the  Ministers,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
General  is  ever  called  anything  but  ffrpamrf^s,  or,  perhaps,  it»  equivalent 
irt^y^y  (see  iv.  11.  v.  1) ;  wpotffrcis  (ii.  45)  is  hardly  meant  as  a  formal  title. 

*  See  above,  p.  165. 

*  riut.  Ar.  38.  *E0ov\€^aaro  yukv  ciXh)s  [6  "A^aroy]  dwoddc^ai  n^r  tr^pay79a 
Kol  rrip  ffrparrfyltti^  c|0«imu.     Pol.  iv.  7.     irapoXo^v  [6  "Aparos]  irapA  roO 
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Athenian  commonwealth  on  the  subject  At  one  time  it 
was  held  at  Athens  that  the  functions  of  statesman  and 
General  should  go  together.  In  Miltiad^,  Themistokl^ 
AristeidtV  we  see  the  union  in  its  fulness.  In  the  next 
generation  we  discern  the  first  signs  of  separation  between 
the  twa  Perikles  and  Kimon  indeed  still  unite  both 
functions ;  Perikles  could  fight  and  Kimdn  could  speaL 
But  it  is  clear  that  though  the  functions  were  united, 
thev  werv  not  united  in  equal  proportions  in  the  two  men. 
Periklos  was  primarily  a  statesman  and  secondarily  a 
general ;  Kimi^n  was  primarily  a  general  and  secondarily 

a   statesman.      The   militarv   abilities  of  Periklte  were 

• 

c\>nsiderabk\  but  they  were  a  mere  appendage  to  his 
preeminent  civil  genius;  and  most  certainly  Kimdn  was 
far  more  at  home  when  warring  with  the  barbarians  than 
when  c\>nteniUng  with  Perikl^  in  the  Assembly.  It 
sIiowihI  the  giHxl  sense  of  both  the  rivals,  when  they 
agreeil  u^Hni  the  compromise  that  Perikles  should  direct 
the  iHHiuseK  and  Kimon  command  the  armies,  of  the 
cinumonwealtlu*  In  the  next  stage  of  things  the  schism 
lH>tween  the  two  callings  becomes  wider  and  wider. 
Tlio  versiUilo  genius  of  Alkibiad^s  indeed  united  both 
characters,  or  rather  all  characters ;  but  Niklas  was 
a  professional  soldier,  whose  position  as  a  statesman 
is  quite  incidental  while  the  elder  Demosthenes,  an 
admirable  soldier,  does  not  appear  as  a  statesman  at  alL 
On  the  other  hand  Kledn  and  his  brother  Demagogues 
are  mere  politicians,  who  do  not  in  any  way  profess 
to  be  military  commanders.-      In  the  next  century  the 


»  Soe  Groto,  v.  450. 

*  Kledn's  command  at  Amphipolis  is,  as  we  hare  seen,  something  quite 
exceptional.  But  of  course  a  Demagogue,  like  another  citizen,  might  be 
called  upon  to  ser^-e  in  war.  Hence  the  point  of  Phdkidn's  retort  to  a 
troublesome  orator— iro^^/buw  /ihy  Syros  fyJ  trov,  cipifnfr  8i  7cro/A^n|t  0^ 
4fAoi    dp^€ts.     Plut.    Phdk.   16.     Compare  also  the  story  of  Phdkidn  and 
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callings  were  utterly  separated.     Phdkidn  is  the  only  man  chap.  y. 
in  whom  there  is  the  least  approach  to  an  union  of 
them.     Iphikrat^s  and  Chabrias  were  strictly  professional 
soldiers,  who  eschewed  politics  altogether.     Demosthenes, 
iEschin^s,    Hyperid^s,    never    thought    of    commanding 
armies.     Indeed  in  their  days  it  was  but  seldom  that 
the  armies  of  Athens  were  formed  of  her  own  citizens 
and  commanded  by  her  own  Generals ;   they  were  too  Employ- 
commonly  mere  mercenary  bands  commanded  by  faithless  merce. 
soldiers  of  fortune.     It  may  have  been  the  remembrance  "*"®*' 
of  the  evils  inflicted  on  Greece  by  these  hireling  banditti,  The 
which  induced  both  the  Achaian  League  and  the  other  system  a 
later  Greek  commonwealths  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  ^®**^*^®'^' 
system,  and  to  insist  upon   the  union  of  military  and 
civil  powers  in  the  chief  of  the  state.     The  arrangement  Disad- 
doubtless  gave  greater  unity  and  energy  to  Federal  action ;  ^^^ 
but  it  undoubtedly  had  a  bad  side.      It  by  no  means  system. 
followed  either  that  the  wisest  statesman  would  be  also 
the  bravest  and  most  skilful  captain,  or  that  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  captain  would  be  also  the  wisest  states- 
man.    Aratos  was  unrivalled  as  a  diplomatist  and  par- 
liamentary leader,  but  his  military  career  contains  many 
more  failures  than  successes.      Could  he  and  Lydiadas 
have  divided  duties,   as  Perikl^s  and  Kimdn   did,   the 
League  might  perhaps  never  have  been  driven  to  become 
a  suppliant  for  Macedonian  protection.     It  is  also  clear 
that  the  union  aggravated  one  difficulty  which  perhaps 
can  never  be  entirely  avoided  in  any  government  where 
magistrates  are  elected  for  a  definite  time.     Once  a  year.  The  Pred- 
or  once  in  four  years,  what  we  call  a  Ministerial  Crisis  terregnmn 
comes  round  as  a  matter  of  course.     It  is  felt  to  be  a^^*^^**®^ 

Archibiadds  in  the  same  life,  c  10.  Demosthenes  and  iEschin^  both 
served  in  the  army,  and  JEaohm^  gained  some  credit  for  personal  gallantry, 
just  as  Sdkrates  did,  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  choosing  any  one  of  the 
three  to  the  office  of  General 
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CHAP.  y.  practical  fault  in  the  American  system  that  the  President 
by  the  is  chosen  BO  long  before  he  actually  enters  on  his  office/ 
^wore!  A  practical  interregnum  of  some  months  takes  place ;  the 
incoming  Government  are  still  private  men ;  the  outgoing 
Gk)vemment^  though  still  invested  with  legal  powers,  can- 
not venture  to  use  them  with  any  effect  in  the  face  of  their 
designated  successors.  A  circumstance  recorded  by  Poly- 
B.O.  220.  bios'  shows  that  this  difficulty  was  felt  in  Achaia  also. 
The  iEtolians  chose  for  an  inroad  the  time  when  the 
official  year  was  drawing  to  its  close^  as  a  time  when  the 
Achaian  counsels  were  sure  to  be  weak.  Aratos,  the 
General-elect,  was  not  yet  actually  in  office ;  the  outgoing 
General  Timoxenos  shrank  from  energetic  action  so  late 
in  his  year,  and  at  last  yielded  up  his  office  to  Aratos 
before  the  legal  time.  We  know  not  exactly  how  long 
the  Achaian  interregnum  lasted,  but  it  is  evident  that 
we  here  find  the  American  difficulty,  and  that  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  President  had  himself  personally 
to  take  the  field.  At  Rome  the  change  of  Consuls 
seems  to  have  sometimes  had  the  same  effect;  but^  in 
the  best  days  of  Rome,  the  danger  was  tempered  in  two 
ways.  It  was  lessened  by  that  habitual  devotion  of  every 
Roman  to  the  public  interest,  to  which  neither  Achaia 
nor  America  nor  any  other  state  can  supply  a  parallel 
And  the  custom,  by  which  a  Consul  whose  services  were 
really  needed  was  commonly  continued  in  his  conmiand 
as  Proconsul,  prevented  the  occurrence  of  any  interregnum 
at  all  in  the  cases  where  it  would  have  been  most 
hurtful. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether,  in  another  point, 

'  In  the  United  States  this  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  utter  failure  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  for  the  double  election  of  the  President.  Tho 
President  not  only  does  not  enter  on  office  immediately  on  his  legal  elec- 
tion,  but,  long  before  the  legal  election  takes  place,  it  is  already  practically 
decided  who  will  be  elected,  and  the  interregnum  at  once  begins. 

«  iv.  6,  7. 
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the  practice  of  the  League  diminished  or  aggravated  an   chap.  t. 
evil  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  American  Question 

rm  '  1  1         rn  '  '  i  ^^  reeloC- 

system.     The  power  given  by  the  Constitution,  and,  at  tion  of  the 

one  time,  often  exercised  in  practice,  of  reelecting  the  ^ 

President,   at  least  for  one  additional  term  of   office/ 

has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  grave  complaint 

It  places,  it  is  argued,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union 

in  the  somewhat  lowering  position  of  a  candidate  for 

the  suffrages  of  the  citizens ;  it  causes  him  too  often  to 

adopt  a  policy,  which  may  not  be  in  itself  the  best,  but 

which  may  be   the  most  likely  to  lead  to  reelection; 

and  it  causes  the  latter  part  at  least  of  a  Presidency  to 

be  often  spent  in  canvassing  rather  than  in  governing.' 

The  Achaian  President  held  office  for  a  year  only ;   he  Achaian 

•^  ^  General  in- 

was  incapable  of  immediate  reelection,  but  he  might  bo  capable  of 
chosen  again  the  year  after.'     In  conformity  with  this  reelection. 
law,  Aratos,  during  his  long  ascendency,  was  commonly 
elected,  seemingly  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,   in  the 
alternate  years.     In  those  years  when  he  was  not  himself 
in  office,  ho  was  often  able  to  procure  the  election  of 

1  The  Constitution  puts  no  restriction  upon  reelection ;  in  practice  no 
President  has  ever  remained  in  office  for  more  than  two  terms. 

s  On  the  other  side  see  the  ingenious  arguments  in  the  ''Federalist,"  No. 
Ixidi.  p.  390.  Doubtless,  as  in  most  political  questions,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  practically  the  disadvantages  of  reelection 
seem  decidedly  to  predominate.  This  view  is  strongly  taken  by  Tocqueville, 
i.  228,  ct  scqq.  The  new  Southern  Confederation  has  made  the  President 
incapable  of  reelection,  but  has  given  him  a  longer  tenn  of  office,  namely, 
for  six  years.     Art.  ii.  §  1. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  24.  *Eircl  /xi)  kot*  ivi(wr6y  i^rjy^  rap*  iwtavrdtf  aiputrBcu  ffrpwrr^' 
ydy  adrdw  [rdv  "Aparov],  ^pyv  ^^  *«*  TJ'fi^MP  '»«^  rambs  dpx^^'  So  30.  38. 
Kleom.  16.  Three  of  these  passages  are  strangely  quoted  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities  (p.  5.  art.  Achaicum  Foedus)  to  show  that  ''perbons 
of  great  merit  and  distinction  were  sometimes  reelected  for  several  suc- 
cessive years."  So  Kortiim,  iii.  162.  The  law  may  sometimes  have  been 
broken — it  certainly  was  once  in  the  case  of  Philopoimen  (Liv.  xxxviii.  88) 
— but  Plutarch  clearly  means  that  the  law  forbade  immediate  reelection. 
(See  Thirl  wall,  viiL  191.  Droyscu,  ii.  438.)  irop*  ^^lovr^r,  to  make  any 
sense,  can  only  mean  **  every  other  year." 
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CHAP.  V.  some  partisan*  or  kinsman/  whose  policy  he  practically 
guided.  We  may  well  believe  that,  when  he  was  not 
General,  he  often  filled  some  other  high  office,  and  indeed 
it  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  not  sometimes,  in  defiance 
\  of  the  law,  himself  reelected  in  consecutive  years.'  It 
B.C.  223.  is  certain  that  he  was  once,  and  that  while  another 
citizen  was  in  office,  elected  by  a  thin  Assembly  to  the 
anomalous  post  of  General  with  Absolute  Power,*  and  that, 
in  that  character,  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  attended 
by  a  body-guard  like  a  Tyrant.  A  man  at  once  so  fond 
of  power,  and  so  fully  trusted  as  Aratos  was,  may  pro- 
bably have  now  and  then  ventured  on  violations  of  the 
letter  of  the  law,  especially  when  they  took  the  form  of 
illegal  motions  passed  by  the  Sovereign  Assembly.  The 
question  as  to  the  working  of  the  law  against  reelection 
was  probably  of  more  importance  before  the  rise,  and  after 
the  death,  of  Aratos.  Where  office  is  held  for  so  short 
a  time  as  a  year,  there  is  only  one  way  which  will  abso- 
lutely prevent  a  Magistrate  from  shaping  his  conduct  with 
a  view  to  reelection.  This  is  the  extreme  measure  of 
forbidding  the  same  man  to  hold  office  more  than  once 
in  his  life.  An  election  in  the  next  year  but  one  is 
near  enough  to  come  pretty  closely  before  his  eyes  and 

1  Timoxenos  (Pol.  iv.  6,  7.  82.  Tifiiltvov  t6v  vt6  tw  irepi  "Aparop  tts- 
ay6fityoy)f  Ilyperbatas,  Ac.  seem  mere  nominees  and  instraments  of  Aratos. 
Even  ynth  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos  he  interferes  in  a  strange  way. 

•  As  his  son  the  younger  Aratos.     Pol.  iv.  37.    v.  1. 

'  See  Droysen,  ii.  438.  1  shall  examine  this  (question  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  C^hapter  viii. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  41.  T^  8*  *Ap(irq)  (rvvTjKBoy  cis  ^ucv£ya  ruy  *Axaui3y  oO  xoWol^ 
Kol  ytyofi4yris  iKKXri<rias  ^p^&v  (rrparriyds  ctdTOKpdrccpf  Kcd  trtpittm^crarro 
ippovpdty  4k  rcSy  iavrov  iroXiTwy.  See  Thirlwall,  viiL  194.  The  title  was  on© 
familiar  at  Athens  (see  Thuc.  vi.  26),  but  an  Athenian  (rrparriyds  o^o- 
Kpdrcop  had  no  larger  powers  than  an  ordinary  Achaian  ffrparriy6s.  It 
meant  merely  that  exemption  from  the  interference  of  colleagues  and  that 
absence  of  all  instructions  in  detail  which  distinguish  an  Achaian  from  an 
Athenian  General.  On  the  other  hand  this  title  was  the  first  step  of 
Dionysios  of  Syracuse  to  the  Tjrranny.  But  the  guard  of  Aratos  was  at 
least  a  guard  of  citizens,  not  of  mercenaries. 
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j^ractically  to  influence  his  conduct  in  office.    But  the  pro-   chap.  v. 
hibition  of  reelection  at  any  time,  however  distant,  may 
lead  to  still  worse  evils.     It  was  tried  at  Rome  in  the  case 
of  the  Consulship,*  but  it  was  afterwards  given  up.     Such 
a  rule,  it  is  obvious,  might  often  deprive  the  State  of  the 
services  of  its  best  citizens  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  most  wanted.     But  the  Achaian  system  of  forbidding 
inmiediate  reelection,  though  it  could  not  entirely  remove, 
probably  did  a  good  deal  to  lessen,  the  evil  complained 
of  in  America.     And  it  effectually  stopped  what  was  really  i 
the  danger  in  Greece,  that  of  the  same  man  being  elected,  j 
year  after  year,  till  he  contrived  to  convert  a  pennancnt  1 
Presidency  into  a  TjTanny.     Aratos  indeed,  even  when  special 
not  in  the  highest  office,  was  the  practical  ruler  of  the  ^^Ji^^tyg" 
League ;    still  the  alternation  of  official  and  non-official 
years  at  least  marked  the  distinction  which  separates  the  ' 
republican  leader,  however  great  his  official  power  and 
personal   influence,  from   the  T^Tant  reigning  by  force. 
If  his  government  once,  for  a  moment,  assumed  something 
like  the  outward  form  of  Tyranny,  even   that  extreme 
measure  had  some  shadow  of  constitutional  sanction,  and 
it  was  ventured  on  only  in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger 
to  the  Union  and  its  chief      The  laws  of  the  Achaian 
commonwealth  allowed  an  able  and  eloquent  statesman 
to  exercise  an  almost  unbounded  influence,  but  they  sup- 
plied an  easy  means  of  checking  him  if  he  displayed  the 
least  tendency  to  abuse  his  power.     Every  alternate  year 
at  least  he  had  to  descend  to  the  legal  rank  of  a  private 
citizen,  and  it  rested  wholly  with  his  fellow-citizens  whether 
he  should  ever  rise  above  it  again.     It  is  clear  that  the 
Achaian  League   did  not,   as  Republics  are  sometimes 
charged  with  doing,  exhibit  any  jealousy  of  distinguished 
men.     The  whole  career  of  Aratos  shows  the  contrary. 
After  his  death  no  one  inherited  his  full  influence  ;  but 

*  Liv.  Epit.  Ivi. 
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CHAP.  V.  we  always  find  the  Federal  President  a  person  high  in 
both  personal  and  official  position.  Unless  it  were  during 
the  few  wretched  years  before  the  final  Roman  Conquest^ 
the  best  men  in  the  country  never  shrank  from  public 
afiairs  or  stood  aloof  from  the  great  offices  of  the  State. 
Achaia,  like  all  other  countries,  was  not  free  fit)m  personal 
jealousies  and  party  divisions  ;  but  the  several  parties  seem 
commonly  to  have  fairly  striven  to  place  their  best  men  in 
the  chief  office  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  only  twice 
or  thrice,  and  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  through  an  over- 
whelming foreign  influence,  that  we  find  a  confessedly 
incapable  President  set  at  the  head  of  the  League.^  It 
is  a  great  problem  in  government  to  secure  power  enough 
in  the  rulers  without  trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  whole 
body.  This  problem  the  Achaian  League  seems  very 
satisfactorily  to  have  solved. 


The 
Senate. 


Between  the  Government  and  the  Popular  Assembly 
there  stood,  as  in  all  other  Greek  commonwealths,  a  Senate. 
Of  this  Senate  we  have  less  knowledge  than  we  could 
wish.  Its  mention  in  our  authorities  is  not  so  frequent 
as  one  might  have  expected,  and  in  some  passages  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  its  action  from  that  of  the  Popular 
Assembly.'*  There  are  however  other  passages  which 
make  it  clear  that  the  Senate  was  a  distinct  body#*    The 


»  Ab  in  the  case  of  Eperatos.     Pol.  iv.  82,  v.  1,  80,  91.     Cf.  xi.  8. 

*  Pol.  iv.  26,  xxviii.  3  (a  passage  which  I  shall  deal  with  hereafter), 
wliere  jSovXt^  might  almost  be  taken  for  one  of  the  many  synonyms  of  tho 
Assembly.  So  in  xxiii.  0,  fiovKtvn^piov  seems  to  be  used  for  the  place  of 
Meeting  of  the  Assembly,  which  elsewhere  is  a  theatre,  xzix.  10,  xxxviii.  4. 
Cf.  Tittmann,  Staatsverfassung,  684. 

'  In  Pol.  ii.  87,  the  fiovKfvral  are  clearly  mentioned  as  distinct  Federal 
officers,  just  like  the  Hpx^^^^  and  iucairrat,  with  whom  they  are  joined. 
So  in  ii.  46,  xxiii.  7,  8,  xxix.  9,  the  $ov\ii  seems  to  be  a  distinct  body. 
In  xxiii.  7,  8,  indeed,  the  fiovKij  of  Polybios  answers  to  the  <riyoBos  of 
Diod6ros  (Exc.  Leg.  13),  but  it  is  dangerous  to  make  constitutional  in- 
ferences from  DiodOros.     Cf.  Tittmann,  685. 
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apparent  confusion  between  the  two  may  arise  from  the  ohap.  t. 
fact  that  the  Senate  was  essentially  a  Committee  of  tlie 
Assembly,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  larger  body  probably 
always  involved  a  previous  meeting  of  the  smaller.  But 
we  know  not  the  exact  nature  of  its  constitution,  nor  do 
we  know  anything  of  its  times  of  meeting,  except  so  far 
as  they  were  determined  by  those  of  the  Assembly.  But 
we  do  know,  from  a  most  curious  incidental  notice,^  that 
it  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  unpaid  members. 
If  this  number  points  to  the  original  ten  or  twelve  Achaian 
towns,  we  must  believe  that  the  Senate  also,  as  well  as 
the  inner  Cabinet,  was  afterwards  opened  to  all  citizens 
of  the  Union.  This  Senate  discharged  the  usual  functions 
of  a  Greek  Senate.  The  Government  brought  their  pro-  ' 
posals  before  it,  to  be  discussed,  and  perhaps  amended,  ' 
by  this  smaller  body,  before  they  were  submitted  to  the  j 
final  decision  of  the  Assembly.'  Ambassadors  were  intro-i 
duced  to  it  before  their  audience  of  the  assembled  Nation,  \ 
and  perhaps  in  some  cases  they  transacted  business  withl 
the  Senate  alone.'  In  other  cases  again  the  Senate  might 
be  invested  by  the  Assembly  with  delegated  powers  to  act 
in  its  name.  And  it  is  really  not  unlikely,  especially  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  League,  when  Assemblies  were  being 
constantly  summoned  at  the  caprice  of  Roman  oflBicers, 
that  a  summons  to  a  Public  Assembly  may  often  have 
been  answered  by  few  beside  those  citizens  who  happened 
to    be    Senators.^     These  last   two  considerations  may 

»  Pol.  xxiii.  7,  8.     See  above,  p.  294. 

«  The  joint  actiou  of  the  three  boilies,  Ministers,  Senate,  and  Assembly, 
seems  clearly  marked  in  Pol.  ii.  46.  ol  TrpotarHr^s  tow  tQp  *Axat»y  iroXi- 
Ttvtiaros avyaffpoiaea^Tfs  rods  *Axa(Oi^t  I^Kpivay  fitrA  rris  fiovKrjs. 

'  In  Pol.  iv.  26,  the  ordinary  Meeting — ij  KoBi^Kova'a  trdyoios — is  held ; 
King  Philip  attends  it,  but  he  seems  only  to  have  addressed  the  Senate 
{irpo<r€\06trros  rod  fiauriX^as  ^p6s  n)y  fiovKijy  iv  Afyfy). 

^  In  Pol.  xxix.  8,  a  body  meets  which  is  called  tr^votos  and  ityopi,  and 
we  hear  of  r6  xXiiBos  and  ol  -koXXoI,  Presently  another  special  Meeting 
{<r&yK\ttros)  is  held,  at  which  Polybios  remarks,  as  if  it  were  something 
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OHAP.  T.  help  to  explain  the  cases  where  the  Senate  and  the 
Public  Assembly  seem  to  be  confounded.  In  either  case, 
the  Senate  would  practically  discharge  the  functions  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  body  so  acting  might  be  roughly 
called  by  either  name.  The  Achaian  Senate  was  no  doubt 
legally  possessed  of  higher  and  more  independent  powers 
than  the  Senate  of  Athens ;  still  we  may  doubt  whether 
it  exercised  any  Tcry  formidable  check  on  the  will  of  an 
able  and  popular  General  For  the  analogy  of  other 
i  Achaian  institutions  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Senators  were  appointed  together  with  the  Magistrates  at 
the  ordinary  Spring  Meeting,  and  that  they  were  really 
•  elected  by  the  Assembly,  and  not  left  to  the  lot,  as  at 
Athens.  If  so,  the  party  in  the  Assembly  which  carried 
the  election  of  a  General  and  his  Ten  Councillors  would 
doubtless  be  able  to  carry  also  the  election  of  Senators 
of  whom  a  large  majority  would  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking. 

unnsiial,  that  not  only  the  Senate,  but  everybody,  attended ;  iv  fj  <rw40aiw9 
fxyj  n6vov  <rvfiTopf6€<r0ai  nijy  fiov\rjv  dAAek  irdyras  roh  Stw6  rptdKorra  ircip, 
(Sec  above,  p.  263. )  The  foniior  mot'ting  can  hardly  have  been  anytliing 
except  a  Public  Asscrnl)ly,  summoned  as  such,  but  at  which  few  or  none 
but  Sfuators  had  actually  attended. 

By  the  present  Coustitution  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Convocation 
and  Congregation  am  two  distinct  Ixxlies,  Congregation  consisting  of  a 
certain  class  of  the  Members  of  Convocation.  On  exciting  occasions  a 
large  body  of  Members  of  Convocation  is  drawn  together,  but  it  often 
happens  that  a  meeting  of  Convocation  is  attended  by  none  but  Members 
of  Congregation. 

So,  in  Cathedral  Chapters,  the  smaller  body  of  Rcsidentiarie«,  by  con- 
stantly acting  in  the  name  of  the  whole  biKly  of  Canons,  has  gradually 
drawn  into  its  own  hands  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  Chapter. 

So  again,  in  England,  when  a  Privy  Council  is  held,  it  is  not  attended  by 
all  the  Privy  Councillors,  but  by  those  only  who  are  immediately  connected 
with  the  Government. 

In  these  last  two  cases  the  attendance  of  the  whole  body  is  so  nnusual 
that  it  wouhl  doubtless  bo  resisted  as  something  irregular.  At  Oxford, 
the  whole  body  is  contented  to  leave  many  matters  in  the  hands  of  one 
class  of  its  members,  but  it  reserves  to  itself  the  undoubte<l  power  of 
assembling  in  full  force  whenever  it  please*.  The  relations  between  the 
Achaian  Senate  and  Assembly  seem  to  have  been  very  similar. 
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On  tho  financial  and  military  systems  of  the  Achaians  it  ^hap.  t. 
is  hardly  my  business  to  enlarge.     But  a  few  points  must  Financial 
be  mentioned  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Federal  J^  p^^ 
Constitution.    That  the  Achaian  League  was  essentially]  of  tho 
a  national  Government,  that  its  laws  and  decrees  were 
directly  binding  upon  Achaian  citizens,  can  admit  of  no\ 
reasonable  doubt     But  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  it  had 
in  all  cases  advanced  beyond  that  system  of  requisitions 
from  the  particular  members,  instead  of  direct  agency! 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  power,  which,   in  modem  | 
politics,  is  held,  more  than  anything  else,  to  distinguish  \ 
an  Imperfect  from  a  Perfect  Federation/     It  would  hardly 
have  been  in  harmony  with  the  common  instincts  of  the 
Greek  mind  to  have  scattered  an  army  of  Federal  officers, 
in  no  way  responsible  to  the  local  Governments,  over  all 
the  cities  of  Peloponn^sos.     And,  in  truth,  questions  of 
taxation  by  no  means  held  that  important  place  in  an 
ancient  Greek  commonwealth  which  is  attached  to  them 
in  every  modem  state.    Probably,  under  the  circumstances  ^ygtem  of 
of  the  League,  the  requisition  system  was  the  more  con-  ^«q«iai- 
venient  of  the  two ;   but  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  bably  more 
Federal  Assembly  and  the  Federal  Magistracy  were  powers  ^ent! 
to  which  every  citizen  owed  a  direct  obedience,  and  not  \ 
merely  an  indirect  one  through  the  Govemment  of  his  own  \ 
city.     We  once  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Federal  system  of 
taxation,  when  we  find  certain  cities,  and  those  too  cities 
of  the  original  Achaia,  refusing  to  pay  the  contributions 
which  were  due  from  them  to  the  Federal  Treasury."    This  . 
seems  to  show  that  the  Federal  Assembly,  or  the  Govem-  ; 
ment  acting  by  its  authority,  assessed  each  city  at  a  cer-  ( 


'  See  above,  p.  11. 

s  Pol.  iy.  60.  ^vptppSmiffOM  aXXiiXoit  tls  r6  rds  fi^y  icoivcb  usif>opas  rots 
•Axowtj  Ml)  TcXfiV.  Cf.  V.  80,  91.  In  v.  1,  we  see  the  Federal  Congress 
distinctly  voting  supplies,  but  we  have  no  hint  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  were  to  be  levied. 
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cfHAP.  V.  tain  sum,  which  the  city  had  to  raiee  by  wbateyer  foim 
of  loco  I  taxation  it  thought  best     Aad  really,  though  the 
United  States  prefer  a  system  of  more  strictly  Federal 
taxation,  there  seems  nothing  in  the  other  method  nece&- 
Military     sarily  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  Federal  unity.'     In 
g^ut8         military  matters^  we  find  the  Assembly  sometimes  requiring 
bv^the^      particular  cities  to  furnish  particular  contingents^*  and 
Asseuibly.  sometimes  investing  the  General  with  power  to  summon 
,  the  whole  military  force  of  the  League.'    Beside  these 
citizen  soldiers,  the  League,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Morce-      ^q  ^q  made  large  use  of  mercenaries,  whose  pay  must 
have  come  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.     But  they  seem 
to  have  been  kept  strictly  under  the  orders  of  the  Federal 
General  and  his  subordinate  officers ;  we  never  see  Achaia^ 
like  Florence  and  other  Italian  states,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
hired  Captain.     Out  of  these  two  classes  of  citizen  and 
mercenary  soldiers,  the  League  kept  up  a  small  standing 
army,  enough  at  least  to  supply  a  few  important  places 
Garrisons,  with  Federal  garrisons.     The  immeasurable  importance  of 
Akrokorinthos  caused  a  Federal  garrison  to  be  kept  there, 
B.C.  243-   after  the  deliverance  of  the  city,*  as  regularly  as  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  had  been  kept  during  the  days  of  its 
bondage.     We  also  read  of  garrisons  being  kept  in  one 
or  two  cities,  like  Kynaitha*  and  Mantineia,^  whose  loyalty 
to  the  League  was  doubtful,  or  whose  local  Governments 
required  Federal  help  against  a  discontented  party/    But^ 
beside  what  was  necessary  for  these  purposes,  the  League 

^  Sec  above,  p.  14.  •  Pol.  v.  91. 

•  Pol.  iv.  7.     *E\^^/<rarro  ....  avydyciif  rbv  trrporyfy^v  roih  *Axcuodf 
4y  roTs  ^irXoit.    See  above,  p.  275. 

*  Four  hundred  heavy-armed  foot,   fifty  hounds,  and  fifty  huntsmen. 
Plut.  Ar.  24. 

*  Pol.  iv.  17.     ♦uXoif^i'  ^x***^***  '*'•*''  TtixSv  icoi  irtparriy6¥  r^s  ir^tmf  4^ 

•  Four  hundred  Achaian  citizens  and  two  hundred  mercenaries.  Pol  ii.  68. 
'  A  similar  power  is  given  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  iv.  §4. 
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is  not  likely  to  have  kept  any  force,  whether  of  citizens  or  cuap.  v. 
mercenaries,  constantly  under  arms.  But  the  extensive 
military  reforms  of  PhilopoimGn  ^  show  that  the  citizens  b.o.  210, 
must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequent  military  training, 
or  he  would  hardly  have  had  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing such  considerable  changes  as  he  did  into  both  the 
cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  the  League. 

In  considering  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  League,  General 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  comparing  it,  almost  at  every  step,  son  be- 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     If  I  have  j^hdau  ^ 
pointed  out  some  points  of  diversity,  it  is  because  the  ^*^^^ 
general  likeness  is  so  close  that  the  slightest  unlikeness  United 

■«a  St&tCS< 

at  once  makes  itself  felt.      The  two  constitutions  are 

as  like  one  another  as,  under  their  respective  circum- C'loso 

•       ftv  general  re- 

stances,  they  could  be.  They  arose  m  different  quarters  semblance 
of  the  globe,  among  men  of  different  races  and  languages,  the^two. 
and  with  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years  between  the 
two.  The  elder  Union  was  a  Confederation  of  single 
Cities,  which  had  once  been  strictly  sovereign  Republics, 
invested  with  all  the  rights  of  independent  powers.  The 
younger  Union  was  a  Confederation  of  large  States,  which 
had  hitherto  been  mere  colonies  of  a  distant  Monarchy, 
and  which,  before  the  War  of  Independence,  never  thought 
of  pretending  to  sovereign  rights.  Even  the  New  England 
colonies,  though  the  circumstances  of  their  foundation 
gave  to  their  early  days  much  greater  independence  than 
European  colonies  commonly  possess,  were  still  colonies, 
and  fully  recognized  their  allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 
With  this  difference  of  position  to  start  from,  it  is  much 
more  remarkable  that  there  should  be  any  considerable 
degree  of  likeness  between  the  two  constitutions  than  that 
there  should  be  some  considerable  degree  of  unlikenesa 

'  Pint  Phil.  7,  9. 
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CHAP.  V.  The  chief  differences  between  them  are  the  natural  results 
Differ-       of  the  difference  between  a  Confederation  of  Cities  and 
ari^ng       a  Confederation  of  large  States.     From  this  distinction 
diirerence   ^*  ^^^    foUows    the  main    difference   of  all,   that  the 
ixjtwecna  Achaian  Congress  was  a  Primary  Assembly,  while  the 
ration  of    American  Congress  is  a  Representative  Assembly.     Prom 
a  Coiifwle-  *hi8    again    follow    certain    differences    of    detail ;    the 
8tot!!L^^    American  Congress  could  be,  and  is,  bi-cameral,  which 
the  Achaian  Congress  could  not  be;  the  Achaian  Presi- 
dent was  chosen  by  Congress,  or  by  the  nation,  as  we 
choose  to  put  it,  while  the  American  President  is  legally 
chosen  by  special  electors ;  the  Achaian  President  was 
a  member,  and  the  leading  member,  of  Congress,  while 
the  American  President  is  a  power  external  to  Congress. 
On  this  latter  very  important  point  we  have  seen  that 
the  practical  working  of  our  own  Constitutional  Monarchy 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Constitution  of  Achaia 
than  is  made  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Aiialo^rics  From  a  Primarv  Assemblv,  where  every  citizen  has  a  risht 
sities  in      to  appear,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  exclude  the  Chief 
tkiVoTthe  ^I^^^'^^t^rate  of  the  State.     So  the  forms  of  a  modem  Con. 
President,  stitutioual  Monarchy  require  the  actual,  though  not  the 
avowed,   wieldcr  of    the   royal    power  to  be  himself  a 
member  of  one  or  other  House  of  the  Legislature.     But 
such  a  position  would  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  office 
of  a  President  whose  kingly  functions  are  conferred  on 
him  by  Law  and  not  by  an  unwritten  conventionality. 
Still  the  general  position  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  in  the 
two  constitutions  is   strikingly  alike,   and  the  more   so 
when  we  remember  that  the  historical  origin  of  the  two 
Different    offices   was   wholly   different.     The  American  President 
the  oificre    Hkc  tlic  Athenian  Archon  or  the  Roman  Consul,  inherited, 
SyltemT^  nndcr  the  necessary  limitations  of  a  republican  system, 
the  powers  of  which  the  King  was  deprived  by  the  Revo. 
lution.     He  answers  very  exactly  to  the  Athenian  Archon 
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in  his  second  stage,  when  a  single  Chief  Magistrate  was  chap.  v. 
chosen  for  ten  years.     The  powers  of  the  President  are 
essentially  kingly ;  he  lacks  indeed  the  power  of  declaring 
war,  but  it  is  his  function  to  ncgociate  treaties  of  peace ; 
he  has  the  command  of  the  national  forces ;  he  has  the 
mass  of  the   national    patronage;   and  he  possesses  a 
legislative  veto,  which  is  the  more  practical  because  it 
is  only  suspensive.     All  these  powers  are  strictly  royal ;  Kingly 
only,  when  put  into  the  hands  of  a  republican  magistrate,  of  tho 
they  are  necessarily  Umitcd  in  various  ways.      In  some  ^^Z. 
cases  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is  legally  required 
for  the  validity  of  the  Presidents  acts ;  he  is,  like  the 
Consul,  the  sole  mover  and  doer,  but  another  power  in 
the  State  possesses  the  Tribuuitian  function  of  forbidding.^ 
In  all  cases  his  power  is  practically  limited  by  the  tem- 
porary tenure  of  his  office,  and  by  his  personal  respon- 
sibility" for  any  illegal  act     Still,  limited  as  they  are  in 

^  This  analogy  is  not  quite  perfect.  The  President's  acts  have  to  be 
formally  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ;  the  Consul's  acts  needed  no  formal  con- 
firmation from  the  Tribunes.  All  that  the  Tribune  did  was  to  step  in  with 
his  Veto  when  he  thought  good.  But  the  right  of  confirmation,  in  tho 
hands  of  a  l)ody  which  can  originate  nothing,  is  practically  reduced  to  a 
right  of  rejection. 

•  I  mean  responsibility  in  the  old  Greek  and  in  the  legal  English  sense, 
not  in  that  in  which  we  often  speak  of  Ministers  l>eing  **  responsible  to 
Parliament."  This  last  phrase  simply  means  that  the  House  of  C*ommons 
may  discuss  their  acts,  and  that,  if  it  di^iapproves  of  them,  it  can  easily 
drive  them  to  resignation.  But  a  Greek  Magistrate  was,  and  an  American 
President  is,  liable  to  legal  trial  and  panishment  for  his  official  acts.  So 
is  an  English  Minister,  but  not  as  a  Minister.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
tho  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  been  guilty  of  malversation  at  the 
Treasury,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has,  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  given  the 
Sovereign  illegal  advice,  the  Law  can  in  either  case  touch  him,  by  impeach- 
ment or  otherwise.  But  as  "Prime  Minister,"  with  a  good  or  a  bad 
"policy,"  tho  Law  cannot  touch  him,  because  it  knows  nothing  of  his 
existence.  In  our  system.  Parliamentary  responsibility  has  become  so 
effective  as  to  make  strictly  legal  responsibility  nearly  a  dead  letter.  But 
in  the  American  system,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Parliamentary  re- 
sponsibility ;  ten  thousand  votes  of  censure  cannot  displace  the  President, 
but  an  impeachment  can. 
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cuAP.  T.  their  exercise^  the  powers  are  in  themselyes  kingly ;  ^  the 

President  stepped  into  the  King^s  place;  he  has  really 

more  power  than  a  Constitutional  King  has  personally, 

though  less  than  belongs  to  a  powerful  First  Minister 

Nothing     acting  in  a  Constitutional  King^s  name.    But  the  Achaian 

aiHHit  tlio   General  ilid  not  succeed  any  King ;  if  there  ever  was  one 

U'lioru"     ^"^K  over  all  the  Old  Achaian  cities  it  was  in  a  long  past 

and  mythical  time ;  the  single  General  succeeded  to  the 

functions  of  the  two  Generals  whom  the  League  originally 

elected.    Tliere  was  therefore  nothing  kingly  about  his 

origin ;  the  Achaians  deliberately  decided  that  one  Chief 

Magistrate  was  better  than  two,  and  that  it  was  well 

to  clotlie   that  Chief  Magistrate  with  powers  unknown 

Cioncml     to  earlier  Democracies."     But   the  general  resemblance 

Muiico  i>f    between  the  Heads  of  the  two  Unions  is  obvious ;  what- 

lC»idont8.  ^^'^^  "^**y  ^  ^^^^  differences  in  detail,  we  see,  in  both  cases, 
that  a  highly  democratic  constitution  can  afford  to  invest 
a  single  chief  with  nearly  the  whole  executive  power,  and 
we  see.  in  both  cases,  that  so  great  an  extent  of  legal  power 
may  be  sufficient  to  gnitify  the  ambition  of  the  citizens 

1  Hamilton,  in  the  '^Fotlcralist"  (Xo.  Ixix.  p.  371),  labours  hard,  as  hia 
nrjjuiui'Ut  riMiuinvs  to  sht>w  the  {xiints  of  difference  between  the  elective 
luul  n»s|K>nsiblo  IVsiilent  and  the  hereditary  and  irresponsible  King. 
That  is,  ho  brings  fonvanl  the  n^publican  limitations  of  the  President's 
]M)wors  nion*  str^>ngly  than  the  kingly  nature  of  the  powers  themselves. 
Ho  tlion  oonii>iirt»s  the  President  with  the  Govemors  of  particular  States, 
showing  tliat  the  President's  powers  do  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  theirs. 
But  tho  jxnvcrs  of  a  State  Governor  are  no  less  kingly  within  their  own 
rangi',  ami  tlioy  an.^  also  kingly  in  their  origin.  The  Governor  of  tho  in- 
dependent Stjito  succeedetl  the  Governor  of  the  dependent  Colony,  and 
he,  whether  elected  or  nominated,  was  essentially  a  reflected  image  of 
Kingship.  The  Governor  of  the  State  retained  the  position  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony,  with  such  changes  as  a  republican  system  necessarily  re- 
quired. It  may  be  doubted  whether  republics  which  had  had  no  sort  of 
experience  of  monarchical  institutions  would  have  invested  any  single 
magistrate  with  the  large  powers  possessed  by  the  American  Governors. 

«  The  days  when  Athens  had  a  single  Archon  were  of  coarse  long  bef(Hne 
she  became  a  Democracy.  In  fact  the  gradual  advances  of  Democracy 
were  largely  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Archonship. 
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who  are  successively  raised  to  it.  Neither  Union  hesitated  chap,  v. 
to  create  something  like  a  temporary  King,  and  neither 
Union  ever  fell  under  the  sway  of  anything  like  a  per- 
manent Tyrant.*  In  both  these  respects  the  Achaian  and 
American  Democracies  stand  together,  and  are  distin- 
guished alike  from  the  earlier  Democracies  of  Greece  and 
from  the  Democracies  of  mediaeval  Italy.  Florence  in- 
deed, and  other  Italian  cities,  invested  their  magistrates 
with  far  greater  powers  than  those  of  either  the  Achaian 
General  or  the  American  President.  But  those  powers 
could  be  safely  vested  only  in  a  Board  or  College ;  a 
single  chief  came  in  only  as  a  temporary  Dictator,"  and 
the  temporary  Dictator  often  contrived  to  convert  himself 
into  a  Tyrant  The  Achaian  and  the  American  Confede- 
ration stand  together  as  the  two  Democracies  which  have 
entrusted  a  single  Chief  Magistrate  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  power,  and  those  in  which  that  power  has  been 
less  abused  than  anywhere  else. 

The  American  Senate  is  an  institution  to  which  there  No  exact 
is  no  exact  parallel  in  the  Achaian  system.     The  founders  fu  AchaU 
of  the  American  Constitution  adopted  the  general  prin-^j^^^^^ 
ciple  of  a  Second  Chamber  from  the  constitution  of  the  Senate. 
mother  country.     They  adapted  it  to  republican  ideas  by 
making  its  seats  elective  instead  of  hereditary,  and  they 
invested  it  with  some  powers  which  the  British  House 
of  Lords  does  not  possess.     It  is  the  constitutional  check 
on  the  power  of  the  President,  and  it  is  the  special 

^  The  doubtful  stretclies  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  President  during 
the  present  struggle  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  Aratos  in  the  crisis  of  the  Kleomenic  war.  See  below.  Chapter 
vii.  But  I  see  as  little  reason  to  suspect  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  there  was  to 
suspect  Aratos,  of  any  real  intention  to  establish  a  Tyranny. 

3  The  Podestib  of  so  many  cities,  the  Roman  Senator,  and  so  forth,  were 
originally  Dictators  required  by  special  emergencies,  though  those  emer- 
gencies sometimes  lasted  so  long  as  to  convert  the  Dictatorship  into 
a  permanent  Magistracy.  I  do  not  remember  any  magistrate  in  a  demo- 
cratic city  really  analogous  to  the  American  President. 
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CHAP.  T.  guardian  of   the  rights  of   the  several    States.      Each 

State,  great  and  small,  has  its  two  Senators,  while  in  the 

House  of  Representatives  members  are  carefully  appor- 

A  Second   tioned  to  population.     Where  the  Assembly  is  primary, 

impoi«8ible  a  Sccoud  Chamber,  m  the  same  sense  as  the   British 

•  -try 

marvAs-  Housc  of  Lords  or  the  American  Senate,  cannot  exist 
sembly.  j^  jg  ^f  ^.j^^  essence  of  such  a  Chamber  that  its  members 
should  not  be  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Lower 
Housc.  But  in  a  constitution  like  that  of  Achaia,  no 
citizen,  whatever  oflBice  he  may  hold,  can  cease  to  be  a 
;  member  of  an  Assembly  whose  very  essence  is  that  it 
consists  of  all  the  citizens.     A  Senate  is  necessary  for 

■  many  purposes ;  sometimes  it  prepares  measures  for  dis- 
!  cussion  in  the  Assembly,  sometimes  it  acts  independently 

■  by  commission  from  the  Assembly ;  but  in  either  case  it  is 
a  mere  Committee  of  the  sovereign  body,  a  portion  of  its 
members  acting  on  the  behalf,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the 
whole.  The  special  duties  of  the  American  Senate  were, 
in  Achaia,  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Sovereign  Assembly 
itself.  Tlie  Assembly  finally  confirmed  the  treaties  which 
the  General  negociated  ;  the  Assembly,  in  which  each  city 
had  an  equal  voice,  was  itself  the  natural  guardian  of 
State  independence.  The  principle  of  State  equality  which 
America  confines,  in  most  cases,  to  one  branch  of  her 
Legislature,  was  applied  in  Achaia,  in  a  more  rigid  form,* 

Analogy  of  to  her  siuglc  Assembly.      The  Achaian  Senate  is  more 
wegTan       analogous  to  the  Norwegian  Lagthing  than  to  anything 
Lagthing.  j^^  ^.j^^  constitution  either  of  England  or  of  America.     The 
Norwegian  Storthing  is,  like  most  other  European  Assem- 
blies, Representative  and  not  Primary ;  it  is  indeed  doubly 

1  In  the  Achaian  Assembly,  each  city,  great  or  small,  had  one  yote.  In 
the  American  Seuate  each  State,  great  or  small,  sends  an  equal  number  of 
Senators,  but  the  votes  arc  not  taken  by  States ;  the  two  Senators  of  a 
State  may  vote  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question,  like  the  two  members  for 
an  English  county  or  borough. 
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representative,  being  chosen  by  indirect  election.     But  it  ohap.  v. 
so  far  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  Primary  Assembly 
that  there  is  no  distinct  Second  Chamber.     The  Storthing 
chooses  a  Lagthing  from  among  its  own  members,  and 
the  body  thus  chosen  discharges  several  of  the  functions 
of  a  Senate  or  House  of  Lords.^     But  even  here  the 
analogy  is  very  imperfect ;  for  the  Lagthing,  being  a  mere 
portion  of  the  Storthing,  exists  only  while  the  Storthing 
is  sitting,  while  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  Greek  Senate 
to  act  when  the  Public  Assembly  is  not  sitting.     A  less 
important  diflFerence  between  the  Achaian  and  American 
Constitutions  may  be  seen  in  the  far  higher  legal  position  Higher 
of  the  Ministers  or  Councillors  of  the  Achaian  General,  of  the 
as  compared  with  the  Cabinet  of  the  American  President.  Ministers 
But,  even  here,  we  have  seen  that,  in  all  probability,  the  [AoMto/n'oG- 
Achaian  Ministers  were  practically  almost  as  much  the 
Generars  chosen  Councillors  as  if  they  had  been  of  his 
own  nomination.     Here  i^in  the  diflFerence  arises  from 
the  diflferent  origin  of  the  two  oflBices.     The  Achaian  Mi- 
nisters were  a  Magistracy  more  ancient  than  the  General, 
by  whose  powers  they  must  have  been  thrown  somewhat 
into  the  background.     But  of  the  President's  Cabinet  the 
American  Constitution  makes  no  distinct  mention  at  all. 
The  diflTerent  departments  of  administration  were  arranged 
by  an  Act  of  the  first  Congress.' 

Such  are  the  chief  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness 
between  the  two  great  Federal  Democracies  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  world.  It  is  singular  that  that  which 
was  practically  the  less  democratic  of  the  two  should  be 
that  which  had  theoretically  the  more  democratic  con- 
stitution.' Every  Achaian  citizen  was  himself  a  permanent 
Member  of  Congress,  with  a  voice  in  all  Federal  legisla- 

1  Constitution  of  Norway,  §  74-6  (Lathom^s  Norway,  ii.  87). 

*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  v.  228,  et  seqq. 

*  Sec  above,  p.  267. 
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tion,  in  declaring  peace  and  war,  and  in  electing  the 
Magintrates  of  the  Union.  The  American  citizen^  on  the 
other  hand,  has  only  a  Tote  in  electing  the  Representatives 
of  his  State,  in  electing  electors  of  the  President^  in 
electing  the  State  Legislature  which  again  elects  the 
Senator^  of  fiis*  State.  Yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
the  tone  and  feeling  of  government  and  policy  is  far  more 
democratic  in  the  United  States  than  it  was  in  ancient 
Achaia.  Here  again  comes  in  the  diifcrence  between  the 
Primary  and  the  Representative  system.  The  Primary 
system,  theoretically  the  most  democratic  system  possible, 
'that  which  invests  every  citizen  with  a  personal  share  in 
the  Federal  Government,  becomes,  in  a  large  territory, 
practically  the  less  democratic  of  the  two.  The  franchise 
which  it  confers  can  be  exercised  only  under  circumstances 
which  act  on  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a  practical  pro- 
perty qualification.*  Tlie  franchise  which  the  American 
Union  confers  on  every  citizen  is  far  more  restricted  in  its 
powers,  but  it  is  one  which  every  citizen  can  exercise  with- 
out cost  or  trouble.  The  real  power  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  therefore  far  greater ;  the  franchise  is  universally 
exercised,  or  abstained  from  only  by  the  very  class  by 
which  the  Achaian  franchise  was  almost  solely  exercised. 
Two  constitutions,  framed  two  thousand  vears  and  seven 
thousand  miles  apart,  naturally  present  no  small  diversity. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  diversity  is  trifling  compared  mih  the 
likeness.  Probably  no  two  constitutions,  produced  at  such 
a  distance  of  time  and  place  from  one  another,  ever  pre- 
sented so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  Achaian  League. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  Was  the  younger  of 
these  two  Constitutions,  so  like  in  their  provisions,   so 


'  See  Foderalisl,  Iviii.  (p.  31 8)  quoted  above,  ]).  267. 
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distant  in  time  and  place,  in  any  degree  a  conscious  imi-  chap.  y. 
tation  of  the  elder  ?     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  tion  not  a 

CODSCIOUS 

not.      The  founders  of  the  American   Union  were  not  imitation 
I  scholars,  but  practical  politicians.     They  were  fully  dis-^^^J^^^ 
posed  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  histoiy,  but  they  had 
small  opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  true  and  uncor- 
rupted  teaching  of  Grecian  history  really  was.     Those  Remark- 
chapters  of  the  "Federalist"^  which  are  devoted  to  the  ment 
consideration  of  earlier  instances  of  Federal  Government  ^^iaLn 
show  every  disposition  to  make  a  practical  use  of  ancient  liistory 
precedents,  but  they  show  very  little  knowledge  as  to  what  **Fcdo- 
those  precedents  really  were.     It  is  clear  that  Hamilton 
and  Madison  knew  hardly  anything  more  of  Grecian  history 
than  what  they  had  picked  up  from  the  **  Observations"  of 
the  Abb^  Mably.     But  it  is  no  less  clear  that  they  were 
incomparably  better  qualified  than  their  French  guide  to 
understand  and  apply  what    they  did  know.      Mabl/s 
account  of  the  Achaian  League,^  like  his  accoimt  of  the 
Amphiktyonic'  Council,  is   in  the  style   of  the  French 
scholarship  of  the  last  century.     How  that  looks  by  the 
light  of  English  and  German  scholarship  of  the  present 
century,  hardly  needs  to  be  told.     Of  course  the  Amphi- 
ktyonic  Council  appears  as  the  "States-General"  of  a  regular 
Confederation,  which  is  paralleled  with  the  Confederation 
of  Switzerland.     In  treating  of  the  Achaian  League,  Mably 
confounds  the  Assembly  ¥dth  the  Senate ;  *  he  has  hardly 

1  Federalist,  No.  xviii.  p.  91. 

*  Observations  Bur  THistoire  de  Grtce.  (Euvres  de  Mably,  iv.  186, 
ed.  1792. 

'  lb.  iv.  10.     See  above,  p.  148. 

^  *'  On  cr^  nn  senat  comnmn  de  la  nation ;  il  s'assembloit  deux  fois 
Tun  k  Egium,  au  commencement  du  printcmps  et  de  I'automno,  et  il  ^toit 
compose  des  deputes  de  chaque  republique  en  nombre  egal.  Cette  assembl^o 
ordounoit  la  guerre  ou  la  paix,"  &c.  p.  187.  The  confusion  is  the  more 
curious,  because  in  matters  of  mere  detail,  like  the  two  yearly  meetings, 
Mably  is  accurate  enough.  He  had  evidently  read  his  books  with  care, 
but  without  the  least  power  of  understanding  them. 
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any  notion  of  the  remarkable  powers  vested  in  the  General, 
or,  as  he  calls  him,  the  Prsetor ;  ^  finally,  he  loads  Aratos 
with  praises  for  that  act  of  his  life  which  Plutarch  so 
emphatically  condemns,  which  Polybios  has  so  much  ado 
to  defend,  his  undoing  his  own  work  and  laying  Greece 
once  more  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  Macedonian  master.* 
The  comments  of  the  American  statesmen  on  such  a  text 
arc  curious,  and  more  than  curious;  they  are  really  in- 
stnictivc.  Their  vigorous  intellects  seized  on,  and  prac- 
tically applied,  the  few  facts  which  they  had  got  hold  oi^ 
and  even  from  the  fictions  they  drew  conclusions  which 
would  be  perfectly  sound,  if  one  only  admitted  the 
premisses.  They  instinctively  saw  the  intrinsic  interest 
and  the  practical  importance  of  the  history  of  Federal 
Greece,  and  they  made  what  use  they  could  of  the  little 
light  which  they  enjoyed  on  the  subject  One  is  at  first 
tempted  to  wish  that,  instead  of  such  a  blind  guide  as 
Mably,  such  apt  scholars  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
teaching  of  a  Thirlwall,  or  that  they  had  been  able  to 
draw  for  themselves  from  the  fountain  head  of  Polybios 
himself.'  Had  they  known  that,  in  the  Achaian  Assembly, 
Keryneia  had  an  equal  vote  with  Megalopolis,  how 
dexterously  woiJd  they  have  grappled  with  the  good  and 


^  He  (IcKJS  indofid  say  (p.  190),  **  EUe  fit  la  faute  heurcuse  dc  nc  couficr 
qu'K  iin  will  prc-teiir  radministration  de  toutes  ses  affaires."  This  is  of 
course  a  translation  of  those  famous  words  of  Polybios  to  which  I 
have  so  often  referred  ;  but  no  words  ever  stood  more  in  need  of  a 
coiiinient. 

*  **()n  ne  pent,  jc  crois,  donner  trop  do  louanges  k  Aratus  ponr  avoir 
recouni  h  la  jirotection  de  la  Mticeiloiue  memo,  dans  una  coiyoncture 
liu^lj<?us<i  oil  11  s'agissoit  du  sidut  des  Acht'ens.  Plutarque  ne  pense  i)as 
aiiisi,"  &c..  p.  197.  This  very  curious  argument  goes  on  for  sfiveral  pages. 
Polybios  had  praised  Aratos  a  little  ;  Mably  was  determined  to  praise  him 
much. 

'  The  elder  Presid<'nt  Adams  seems  to  have  gone  to  Polybios,  at  least  in 
n  translalion.  lltj  gives  a  long  extract  on  the  Achaian  history.  Defence 
of  the  Constitution,  &c.  i.  298.  But  he  is  far  from  entering  into  its 
]»rattiral  value  like  the  autliors  of  the  **  Federalist." 
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evil  sides  of  such  a  precedent.     How  they  would  have   chap.  v. 
shown  that  the  principle  of  State  equality  which   the 
Achaians  thus  affinned  was  amply  secured  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Senate/  while  the  unfairness  which  could  not  fail 
to  attend  this  part  of  the  Achaian  system  was  carefully 
guarded  against  by  the  opposite  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives."    Had  they  fully  realized  the  prominent 
position  of  the  Achaian  General,  so  different  from  any- 
thing in  earlier  Democracies,  what  an  example  they  would 
have  had  before  them  to  justify  those  large  powers  in  the 
President  for  which  they  so  strenuously  contend.'    But 
it  was  really  better  for  mankind,  better  for  historical  study, 
that  the  latter  of  these  two  great  experiments  was  made 
in  practical  ignorance  of  the   former.      A  living  repro-  An  uncon- 
duction,   the  natural  resiJt    of   the  recurrence    of   like  ness  to  the 
circimistances,   is  worth    immeasurably  more    than    any  ^^^^i 
conscious  imitation.      It  is  far  more  glorious  that   the  ™ore 

°  Valuable 

Wisdom  and  patnotism  of  Washington  and  his  coadjutors  than  a 
should  have  led  them  to  walk  unwittingly  in  the  steps  of 
Markos  and  Aratos,  than  that  any  intentional  copying 
of  tbeir  institutions  should  have  detracted  ought  from  the 
freshness  and  singleness  of  their  own  noble  course.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  later  generation  of  patriots  might 
have  shone  only  with  a  borrowed  light ;  as  it  is,  the  law- 
givers of  Achaia  and  the  lawgivers  of  America  are  entitled 
to  equal  honour.  In  truth  the  world  has  not  grown  old  ; 
the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made  has  not  perished  from 
among  men ;  when  need  demands  them,  they  still  step 
forth  in  forms  which  Plutarch  himself  might  have  pour- 
trayed  and  worshipped.  The  dim  outline  of  Markos  of 
Keryneia  grows  into  fiill  life  in  the  venerable  form  of 
Washington;   a  Timoledn,   unstained    even   by  Tyrants* 

• 

»  See  Federalist,  No.  btu.  (p.  834).  «  lb.  liv.  (p.  298). 

'  lb.  Ixix.  (p.  871,  et8eqq.) 
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ciiAi*.  V.  blood,  still  lives  among  us  under  the  name  of  Garir 
baldi ;  it  remains  for  us  to  sec  ivhether  the  modem 
i;rorld  can  attain  to  another  no  less  honourable  form  of 

greatness,  i;rhether,  among  the  rulers  of  later  days^  one 

■ 

will  ever  be  found  T«rho  shall  dare  to  enter  upon  the 
glorious  path  of  Lydiadas. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ORIGIN  AND   CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  iBTOLIAN   LEAGUE. 

The  Achaian   Confederation  is  an  object  of  Buch  sur-  chap.  vi. 
passing    interest,   both    in   Grecian   history  and   in  the 
general  history  of  Federal  Government,  that  I  have  dwelt 
upon  its  smallest  beginnings  and  its  minutest  constitu- 
tional details  at  a  length  which  seemed  no  more  than 
their  due.     But,  alongside  of  the  Ijcagae  of  xXchaia,  there 
existed,  during  nearly  the  whole  time  of  its  being,  a  rival 
Union,   differing  from  it  but  slightly  in  constitutional 
forms,  equal  or  superior  to  it  in  militiiry  power,  but  wJiose 
general  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  contemporaiy  world 
was  widely  different    The  League  of  iEtolia  preceded  General 
that  of  Achaia  in  assuming  the  character  of  a  champion  biaiK^es 
of  Greece  against  foreign  invaders.     But,  in  that  period  ^"^3^008 
of  Grecian  history  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  the  between 
League  of  ^tolia  most  commonly  appears  as  an  assem-  Leagnes  of 
blage  of  robbers  and  pirates,  the  common  enemies  of^toul*^ 
Greece  and  of  mankind.     The  Achaian  and  the  iEtolian 
Leagues,  had  their  constitutions  been  written  down  in  the 
shape  of  a  formal  document^  would  have  presented  but 
few  varieties  of  importance.    The  same  general  form  of 
Government  prevailed  in  both ;   each  was  Federal,  each 
was  Democratic ;   each  had  its  Popular  Assembly,   its 
smaller  Senate,  its  General  with  large  powers  at  the  head 
of  alL    The  differences  between  the  two  are  merely  those 

Y  2 
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CHAP.  VT.  differences  of  detail  Tvrhich  wiD  always  arise  between  any 
two  political  systems  of  which  neither  is  slavishly  copied 
from  the  other.  Both  are  essentially  Goyemments  of  the 
same  class.  If  therefore  any  general  propositions  as  to 
the  moral  effect  of  particular  forms  of  Goyemment  had 
any  truth  in  them,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  find  Achaia 
and  iEtolia  running  exactly  parallel  careers.  Both  Achaia 
and  iEtolia  were  alike  Federal  states ;  both  were  alike 
Democracies  in  theory ;  both  were  alike  tempered  in 
their  practical  working  by  an  element  of  liberal  Aristo- 
Illufltra-  cracy.  If  therefore  Federal  states,  or  Democratic  states, 
which  Of  Aristocratic  states,  were  necessarily  weak  or  strong, 
*fThe^^^  peaceful  or  aggressive,  honest  or  dishonesty  we  should 
emptiness  gee  Achaia  and  iEtolia  both  exhibiting  the  same  moral 
proposi-  characteristics.  But  history  tells  us  another  tala  The 
poUtiM^  political  conduct  of  the  Achaian  League,  with  some  mis- 
takes and  some  faults,  is,  on  the  whole,  highly  honourable. 
The  political  conduct  of  the  iEtolian  League  is,  through- 
out the  century  in  which  we  know  it  best,  almost  always 
simply  infamous.  The  counsels  of  the  Achaian  League 
were  not  invariably  enlightened  ;  they  were  now  and  then 
perverted  by  passion  or  personal  feeling ;  but  their  gene- 
ral aim  was  a  noble  one,  and  the  means  selected  were 
commonly  worthy  of  the  end.  But  the  coimsels  of  the 
iEtolian  League  were  throughout  directed  to  mere  plunder, 
or,  at  most,  to  selfish  political  aggrandizement  Some 
politicians  might  tell  us  that  this  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  inherent  recklessness  and  brutality  of  democratic 
goyemments.  If  so,  the  same  evil  results  should  have 
appeared  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Democracy  of  Achaia.  K 
it  be  said  that  Achaia  was  saved  from  such  crimes  by  the 
presence  of  an  aristocratic  element,  ^tolia  should  have 
been  saved  in  the  like  manner.  For  the  tempering  of 
democratic  forms  by  aristocratic  practice  is  as  visible  in 
the  history  of  iEtolia  as  in  the  history  of  Achaia.     I^  on 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  a  Federal  Union  is  ohaf.yi. 
necessarily  weak,  and  that  eyen  Achaian  history  contains 
instances  of  such  weakness,  it  is  easy  to  answer  that  no 
Monarchy,  no  indivisible  Republic,  ever  showed  greater 
vigour  and  unity  than  the  original  iEtolian  Confederation. 
There  are  absolutely  no  signs  of  disunion,  no  tendency  to 
separation,  visible  among  any  of  its  members.  If  iEtolia 
fell,  and  fell  before  Achaia,  it  fell  through  causes  wholly 
unconnected  with  its  Federal  constitution,  through  war 
with  an  irresistible  foreign  foe,  through  grievous  errors  of 
its  own  committing,  but  errors  to  which  Consolidated  and 
Federal  states,  Monarchies  and  Republics,  Oligarchies 
and  Democracies,  are  all  alike  equally  liable.  The  history 
of  iEtolia  indeed  shows  that  the  Federal  form  of  govern- 
ment is  no  panacea  for  all  human  ills ;  it  shows  that  a 
well-planned  constitution  at  home  is  no  guarantee  for 
wise  or  honourable  conduct  in  foreign  affairs ;  but  these 
propositions  are  so  self-evident  that  we  need  hardly  go  to 
j^tolia  for  the  proof  of  them.  But  the  combined  history 
of  the  two  great  Greek  Confederations  certainly  does 
show  the  utter  fallacy  of  all  general  propositions  as  to  the 
good  or  evil  moral  effect  of  political  forms.  It  proves, 
above  all,  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  declamations  in  which 
it  is  fashionable  to  indulge  against  Republican,  and  espe- 
cially against  Federal,  Governments.  National  character, 
national  circumstances,  no  doubt  both  influence  the  poli- 
tical constitution  and  are  influenced  by  it  But  the  two 
things  are  essentially  distinct  from  one  another.  The 
Achaians,  an  upright  and  highly  civilized  people,  capable 
of  noble  and  patriotic  designs,  but  somewhat  deficient 
both  in  moral  and  military  vigour,  lived  under  nearly  the 
same  political  constitution  as  the  iEtolians,  an  assemblage 
of  mountain  hordes,  brave,  united  among  themselves,  and 
patriotic  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  rude,  boastful,  rapacious, 
and  utterly  reckless  of  the  rights  of  others.     The  forms  of 
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ouAP.  VI.  a  Democratic  Federation  did  not  hinder,  among  either 
people,  the  developement  of  its  characteristic  virtues  and 
vices.  Neither  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
developement  would  have  been  hindered  by  the  forms  of 
a  pure  Democracy,  of  an  Oligarchy  of  birth  or  of  wealth, 
or  of  a  Monarchy  either  despotic  or  constitutionaL 

Early  His-      The  early  history  of  the  iEtolians  is  very  obscure,  and 

iEtolL  i^  ^  b^^  ^  ^7  ^^  ^^^^  ^^™®  ^  Federal  system  was  first 
organized  among  them.  Our  chief  knowledge  of  them  in 
ante-Macedonian  times  comes  from  the  account  which 

B.O.  426.  Thucydid^  gives  of  the  unlucky  campaign  of  the  Athenian 
Ddmosthcnds  in  their  country.^  They  there  appear  as 
the  most  backward  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race;  their 
language  was  difficult  to  understand,  and  their  greatest 
tribe,  the  Eurytanes,  were  said  to  retain  the  barbarous 
habit  of  eating  raw  meat'  Above  all,  they  still  lived  in 
detached  and  unfortified  villages.'  Indeed  at  no  time  do 
the  iEtolians  seem  to  have  attained  to  the  fiill  perfection 
of  Greek  city-life.  When  their  League  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  we  still  find  but  small  mention  of  ^tolian 
towns  ;  indeed  we  may  distinguish  the  ^tolian  League,  as 
an  union  of  districts  or  cantons,  from  the  Achaian  League, 

Probable    which  was  BO  essentially  an  union  of  cities.*   Some  sort  of 

early 

union        uniou  would  sccm  to  have  existed  among  them  even  in 

among  the 

vEtoIian 

tribes.  *  Thuc.  iii.  94,  et  seqq. 

'lb.     *AyywffT6Taroi  Jii  yKuaffoiy  Koi  dfxo^yoif  tis  \4yoyTtu*     See  Nic- 

bubr's  Anc.  Hist.  iii.  270. 

3  lb.     OhcoOy  8i  Kord  Ktifias  drftxi(TTOvs  Kcd  ra^ras  9ih  xoAXov. 

4  Strabo  (vol.  ii.  p.  294)  seems  to  make  the  opposite  remark  as  the 
Homeric  iEtolians.  AlrwXoi)!  8*  "Oimpos  fihy  del  iy\  6y6fjLari  X^i,  w6K€is, 
oCk  40vj\  rdrruy  ^  a^roTs,  k.t.\.  This  is  one  of  several  signs  that  the 
historical  ^toliaus  had  gone  backward,  at  all  events  comparatively,  from 
their  position  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  distinction  between  the  Achaian 
Federation  of  Cities  and  the  .£tolian  Federation  of  Districts — ^the  StadU- 
bttjvfi  and  the  Baucrnbund — is  well  put  by  Kortiim,  Oeschichte  Griechen- 
lands,   ii.  146.     Cf.  149,  166. 
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the  fifth  century  before  Christ     Thucydides  speaks  of  the  ohajp.  vi. 
JStolians  as  a  nation,^  and  his  whole  nairatiye  shows  that 
tliey  were  quite  capable  of  combining  for  common  defence 
against  an  invader.     The  historian  however  gives  no  de-  Kingship 
Bcription  of  their  form  of  government,  except  that  he  in  the  fifth 
incidentally  mentions  one  Salynthios  as  King  over  one  of  g^"^^^' 
their  tribes,  namely  the  Agraians.'    The  ^tolians  of  this 
age  certainly  do  not  seem  at  all  in  advance  of  their 
Epeirotic  neighbours ;  yet  Thucydidte  fiilly  accepts  them 
as  Greeks;  at  least  he  never  applies  to  them  the  name 
Barbarian,  wWch  he  freely  bestows  on  the  Chaonians 
and  Thesprdtians.      In  after  times  indeed  we  find  the 
Hellenic  character    of   a  large   portion  ^  of   the    nation 
called  in  question/  and  that,  strange  to  say,  by  the  last 
Philip,  who,  unlike  his  earlier. namesake,  would  certainly 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  tracing  up  his  own  pedigree 
to  any  Hellenic  stock.^     In  the  period  dealt  with  by 
Xenoph6n  we  hear  but  little  of  iEtolia.     He  mentions 
the  occupation  of   Kalyddn   by  the  Achaians,'  and  he  b.c.  391. 
tells  us  that  the  iEtolians  were  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Naupaktos,  which  also  was  then  in  Achaian 
hands.     This  they  hoped  to  gain  through  the   agency 
of  Ag^jsilaos,'  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  came  ^Etoiian 
permanently  into  their  possession,  till  it  was  given  themof  Xau- 
by  Philip    after  the  battle  of  Chairdneia.'      Tlie    Ian- J^'^.^^jg 
guage    employed    in    speaking   of   this    cession    shows 
that   the  ^tolians    already  formed   one   body,    capable 


^  Thnc  iii.  94.     Td  y^  tBvos  iiiya  iiJkv  thmi  r3  rcSy  AlrtthSp  Ktd  itdx^luiP* 
*  Thuc.  ilL  111.  >  Pol.  xviL  5. 

^  Pol.  V.  10.  'O  Z\  [♦IXnnros]  fra  iikv  ica2  <rvyy*rfis  *A\€^dif9pov  ica2 
^iXimrov  ipalinfTaij   fuyd^Lfit^  iwouiro  vap*  8\oy  rbv  fiiop  <nrovSi)f',  fira  8^ 

»  Xen.  HelL  iv.  6.  1.     See  above,  p.  289.  •  lb.  14. 

7  Dem.  Phil.  iii.  44.  06k  *Ax«um¥  NaAwtutroy  Sfuifuucty  [6  ^i\twiros] 
AlrwXoif  vapaiM<r§tp ;  Strabo,  L  iz.  c.  4  (yoL  iL  p.  290).  lori  8^  [No^ 
irwrrof]  yvif  AlrwKtiw,  *i\iinrov  wpotKphmrros.     See  Thiitwall,  TL  20. 
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cuAP.  VI.  of  receiving  and  holding  a  common  poBsession.  So, 
before  that  time,  there  were  public  monuments  at 
Thermon,  dedicated  in  the  common  name  of  the  iEtolian 
nation/  On  the  other  hand,  Arrian  speaks  of  iEtolian 
B.C.  835.  embasnies  to  Alexander  in  a  way  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  imply  that  no  JBtolian  Confederation  then 
Tho  existed.^    But  the  passage  may  be  explained  in  other 

in^^  ways,  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  League  did  not  exist  at 
Reign  of  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  it  had  acquired 
B.C.  336-'a  good  deal  of  consistency  before  his  death.     The  ao- 

823 

quisition  of  Naupaktos  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  /Etolian  annexations,  which  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  the  later  history  of  Greece.  While  Alexander 
was  conquering  Persia,  the  iEtolians  had  compelled  Oi- 
niadai  and  some  other  portions  of  Akamania  to  unite 
themselves,  on  some  terms  or  other,  with  the  ^tolian 
body.*     Vengeance  for  this  aggression  was  strongly  de- 

1  Seo  the  inscriptionVhich  Strabo  (vol.  ii.  p.  350)  quotes  from  Ephoros, 
a  writer  coutemporary  with  Pliilip  ; 

*Ey?ivfjdc0yos  ireu9*  Alrto\6y  rSyV  dy40fiKay 
AiTw\ol  a^er4pas  fiyiiti*  dptTijs  isopfy. 
See  Thirlwall.  viii.  226. 

'  Aniun,  1.  10.  3.  Alru\<A  Bh  irp^afitlas,  fftpww  KcerA  fByrif  x/fii^u^cf 
^vyyyd/xrjs  tvx««»'  4Z4ovro.  [Arrian *8  jcotA  Wvt;  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
Strabo^s  remark  about  ir^A.€ij.]  On  this  Sehorn  (p.  25)  says,  "In  der 
ersten  Zeit  tier  Rogierung  desselben  [Alexanders]  fand  diese  [die  Confode- 
ration]  noch  nicht  Statt ;  denn  als  sie  sich  ihm  unterwarfcn,  schickte  jeder 
Stamm  fur  nich  Gesandte  zu  dem  Konige.*'  So  Manso,  Sparta,  ill.  292. 
liut  considering  the  evidence  the  other  way,  one  might  rather  bo  tempted 
to  suppose  tliat  the  Ambassadors  were  sent  on  behalf  of  the  whole  iEtolian 
nation,  but  that  it  was  thought  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  Ambas- 
sador from  each  tribe.  Kortiim  (iii.  149)  takes  the  Wnj  to  be  the  threo 
chief  tribes,  which  he  holds  to  have  themselves  formed  separate  Leagues 
(Souderbiinde).  This  woidd  agree  with  a  common  use  of  tho  word  49¥qs, 
and  would  make  the  League  of  ^tolia,  at  this  time  at  least,  something 
like  that  of  the  Orisons.  Cf.  above,  p.  102,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Bceotian  League. 

'  Plutarch  (Alex.  49)  speaks  of  ri^v  OlytaBctv  dydtrrairiy,  and  Dioddros 
(xviii.  8)  of  Alr»\o\  rods  Oiyuiias  iKfi€fi\7iK6T(s  iK  rijs  irarrpl9os.  But 
Pausanias,  in  enumtniting  the  Greeks  who  took  part  in  the  Lamian  War» 
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nounced  against  the  offenders  by  Alexander  himself/  and  chap.  vr. 
either  he,  or  Antipater  and  Exateros  after  him^  formed  the 
scheme  of  transporting  the  whole  iEtolian  nation  into 
some  distant  part  of  Asia.'    Certain  it  is  that  either  dread  Share 
of  Macedonian  vengeance,  or,  as  we  may  hope,  some  nobler  ^toUans 
feelings  of  Hellenic  patriotism,  led  the  iEtolians  to  be  Lamian 
foremost,  along  with  the  Athenians,  in  the  brave  but  w»r, 

B  c  828-'2. 

fruitless  struggle  known  as  the  Lamian  War.  By  the 
result  of  that  war,  Athens  was,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  the  Thirty,  deprived  of  freedom  as  well  as  of 
greatness;  she  had  to  surrender  her  orators,  to  restrict 
her  franchise,  to  receive  a  foreign  garrison,  humiliations 
which  Philip  and  Alexander  had  never  inflicted  on  her. 
The  iEtolians  were  more  fortunate ;  when  the  course  of 
the  war  had  turned  utterly  against  them,  they  were  de- 
livered by  the  necessity  under  which  Antipater  and  Kxa- 
teros  found  themselves  of  resisting  Eiunen^s  in  Asia. 
They  were  left  wholly  untouched,  partly,  it  would  seem, 
because  it  was  still  hoped,  some  day  or  other,  to  carry 
out  the  sentence  of  deportation  against  them.'  In  the  ^EtoLa 
later  wars  of  the  Successors,  the  iEtolians  play  a  consider-  tiUe^v^ars 
able  part,  and  they  are  always  spoken  of  as  a  single  ^  *^® 
people,  acting  with  a  common  purpose.     But  the  glimpses 

speaks  of  'Axapyavts  is  t6  AlrotKiniy  (rvvr^Xovyrts  (i.  25.  4).  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  conquered  Akamauians  had  been 
incorporated  (on  whatever  terms)  rather  than  expelled  or  extirpated. 

^  Diod.  U.8.  KaL  yitp  6  ficuriKtds  iiiir€i\riKc^s  ^v  cis  o^k  Olyiaiw  xoTScf 
dW*  a^6s  iiriBijffd  ri^v  hiicnv  adroTs.     So  Pint.  U.S. 

'  This  was  agreed  upon  l»y  Antipater  and  Krateros  in  the  Lamian  War 
(Diod.  x\TLii.  25),  but  Bishop  Thirlwall  (vii.  218)  hints,  with  every  look 
of  probability,  that  such  may  have  been  the  mind  of  Alexander  himself. 
Such  a  scheme  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Alexander's  other  plans  (Diod. 
xviii.  4.  Thirlwall,  vii.  141) ;  but  it  hardly  suits  either  the  position  or 
the  cliaracter  of  Antipater  or  Krateros  to  devise  it,  though  they  might  be 
quite  ready  to  carry  it  out,  if  already  conceived  by  Alexander. 

'  Diod.  xviii.  25.  Ai^wuKSrts  tirrtpow  alho^s  KcercaroXtfiijtrai  xai  fimur» 
rrjircu  tcu^ikIovs  &wcarras  tls  riiv  i^idaif  Kol  wof^vrArt^  riis  'Aoiof  KttfUwn^ 
XoSpay. 
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CHAP.  Yi.  afforded  ns  of  their  internal  state  and  eonstitation  are  few 

Glimpses    and  feeble.    On  one  occasion  we  find  an  ^tolian  army 

iEtoiian     leaving  the  field  for  a  while  to  go  home  and  dischaige  the 

tion^t^^     duties  of  citizens  in  the  National  Assembly/    In  another 

this  time,  passage  wc  find  our  first  personal  mention  of  an  ^tolian 

General  ;*  in  others  we  see  the  iEtolian  Federal  Assembly 

discharging  its  proper  function  of  commissioning  Ambas- 

sadors  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,'  and  of  listening 

Share        to  the  representatiyes  of  foreign  powers.^    In  die  defence 

iEtoiians  \o{  Greece  against  the  Gauls  we  again  find  the  ^tolians 

Ga^Uh     honourably  prominent     Here  also  we  obtain  one  or  two 

^^r,         more  glimpses  of  their  internal  condition  and  tiieir  foreign 

279.  policy.    The  year  before  the  inyasion  they  had  compelled 

Annexa-    the  Trachiuian  HSrakleia  to  enter  into  their  Confederacy, 

H^rakleia.  ^^^  ^^ey  now,  says  our  informant,  fought  for  it  as  for 

a  possession  of  their  own.^     We  also  come  across  the 

names  ^  of  several  iEtolian  ofScers,  and  apparently  of  at 

^  There  can  hardly  be  any  donbt  that  this  is  the  tnie  meaning,  as  aigaed 
by  Droysen  (i  73)  and  Thirlwall  (viL  197),  of  the  expression  9td  rums 
iOytK^s  xp^laSf  in  Died,  xviii.  13.  "EOvos  is  the  set  formula,  in  Polybios  at 
least,  for  a  Federation,  and  iOviKoL  XP^'<"  cannot  bo  so  well  translated  as 
by  the  words  "Federal  purposes."  But  it  would  be  a  -strange  phrase 
indeed  to  describe  an  Akamanian  inroad,  as  Schom  (8)  and  Eortiim 
(iii.  150)  suppose. 

*  Diod.  xviii.  38.  ''fty  ^v  crrpaTtrf^s  *AX4^av9pos  AlrwXds.  This  need  not 
imply  a  General  of  the  League ;  but,  as  we  find  a  single  General  soon 
afterwards,  it  seems  most  natural  so  to  interpret  it. 

'  Diod.  XX.  99.  Tou  kowov  r£p  Alru^MV  dvoartl^torrot  Tptcfiwritt  W€p\ 
itdK6a'€toy. 

*  Diod.  xix.  66.  *Eir2  8^  ro6rooy  'Apiarroirjfios  ,  ,  ,  .  M  roO  KOtwoO  tSp 
AlrcoXuy  HiKouoKoyrio'd/xwos  itpotrpi^aro  rd  l^\'^B1^  fioiiBw  r<Hi  *Ajrrty6yov 
irpdy/jLotriy, 

*  Pans.  X.  20.  9.  "Ere*  ydp  irpSrtpoy  ro^rwy  ol  Alru\o\  irvrrcXcur  ro^s 
*Hp€Uc\€chasiHydyKa(ray  is  t6  AiTw\iK6y'  r6T€  oZy  iifxt&yoyro  tit  W€p\  v^Acmt 
oi^4y  ri  'HpoucXcc^cuf  fuiWoy  ^  Koi  (vho7s  irposriKoitnii. 

^  lb.  4.  AirwXouf  Z\  ^yoy  IloXi&apxos  ical  no\6^po»y  re  Koi  Aeucpdrris, 
Polyarchos  was  probably  the  General  of  the  League,  and  Polyphrfin  and 
Lakrates  his  subordinates.  Another  General,  £ur}'damos,  is  more  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  the  same  writer.  lb.  x.  16.  4.  EOpi/Sofiov  d^ 
irrparrrfiv  Tf  KlrmX&v  kcU  arpctrov  rov  TaXoirwy  iydyrui  i^yn^a/Uww  d9^%cwf 
ol  Alr»\oL 
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least  one  General  of  the  League.    Every  mention  of  the  ohap.  yi. 
people  gives  the  strongest  impression  of  national  unity. 

It  appears  then  that,  if  we  looked  only  at  the  Federal  Earlier 

Develope- 

period  of  Grecian  history,  we  might  be  inclined  to  give  ment  of 

__  jij>A._i{— 

the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the  iEtolian  rather  than  to  the  i^^  g^j^^ 
Achaian  League.  The  Federal  system  of  ^Etolia  wasP^"^^- 
clearly  in  full  working  before  the  first  four  cities  of  the 
original  Achaia  had  begun  to  draw  together.  The  whole 
JStolian  nation  was  united,  as  one  body  under  one 
head,  for  years  before  the  ten  Achaian  cities  invested 
Markos  of  Keryneia  with  the  Presidency  of  the  whole 
Achaian  nation.  But  this  was  merely  the  natural  result 
of  the  violent  separation  of  the  Achaian  cities  by  the 
Macedonian  power.  The  Achaian  League  was  the  revival  Its  causes. 
of  an  ancient  union  after  a  season  of  forced  disunion.  No 
such  blow  ever  fell  upon  ^Etolia,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  heavier  blow  still  was  threatened.  The  ^tolians  were 
thus  enabled  to  improve  and  to  enlarge,  at  a  time  when 
the  Achaians  were  driven  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation. 
It  is  not  wonderful  then  if  some  steps  in  the  developement 
of  Federalism  were  taken  in  ^tolia  earlier  than  they  were 
in  Achaia.  It  is  certain  that  ^tolia  was  united  earlier 
than  Achaia  under  the  presidency  of  a  single  General,  but 
it  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  legal  powers  of  the 
iEtolian  Chief  Magistrate  were  more  restricted  than  those 
of  his  Achaian  brother.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  precedent  of  a  single  General  at  the  head  of  a  Federal 
State  had  been  long  before  set  by  the  Arkadians  in  the 
days  of  LykomSd^^ 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  union  among  the  Closer 
members  of  the  i£tolian  League  was  still  closer  than  the  among  the 
union  among  the  members  of  the  Achaian  League.    This  -**o^i*^ 

^  See  above,  p.  201. 
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CHAP.  Yi.  i»  clearly  true  of  all  the  original  iGtoliaii%  whaterer  may 
have  been  the  caae  with  the  non-iEtolian  states  which 
were  afterwards  admitted  or  forced  into  the  Confederacy. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  difference  between  an 
Union  of  Tribes  and  an  Union  of  Cities.*  It  has  been 
already  more  than  once  remarked  tiiat  Federalism  todk 
root  earliest  among  those  portions  of  the  Greek  race 
which  were  in  'every  way  the  least  advanced,  and  which 
were  furthest  removed  from  the  ideal  perfection  of  Greek 
city-life.  When  several  closely  allied  tribes  occupy  a 
continuous  territoiy,  the  feeling  of  political  independence 
in  each  will  be  weaker,  and  the  feeling  of  national  unity 
in  the  whole  body  will  be  stronger,  than  it  can  be  in  the 
ease  of  several  cities,  each  capable  of,  and  accustomed  to. 
The  the  exercise  of  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty.     To  unite 

LeaKuc  of  cities  which  have  once  tasted  of  fiiU  autonomy  is  &r  more 
ratl!er^*^  difficult  than  to  unite  districts  where  either  there  are  no 
than  of  cities  or  else  the  cities  are  quite  secondary.  Thus,  in 
England,  the  distinctions  between  the  old  Anglian,  Saxon, 
and  Jutish  Kingdoms  were  soon  and  easily  effitced ;  but 
it  has  required  many  more  centuries,  and  the  teaching  of 
a  long  and  bitter  experience,  to  bring  the  great  cities  of 
Italv  to  act  as  members  of  one  imited  nation.  Hence, 
though  the  union  of  the  Acliaian  Cities  was  never  so  close 
as  the  union  of  the  iEtolian  Tribes,  yet  it  was  a  &r 
greater  triumph  of  the  Federal  principle  to  bring  Corinth, 
Sikyou,  and  Megalopolis  to  act  together  at  all,  than  it 
was  to  bring  about  a  much  closer  union  between  this  and 
that  horde  of  yEtolian  plunderers.     For,  after  all,  the 

*  So  BrantUtiiter  (p.  806) ;  **  Vielleicht  hatte  cs  sonst  den  Aetolem  fdr- 
derlich  seiu  konnen,  (lass  sie  urspriinglich  nicht  sowohl  ein  Stadteband 
(wic  die  Achaer)  sondern  inehr  ein  Volkorbund  waren,  und  folglich  nicht 
ill  80  viele  eiiizelne  lutercssen  sich  zertheilen  durften. " 

Tittmann  (723)  remarks  that  there  is  no  reconled  instance  of  separate 
action  on  the  part  of  any  i£tolian  canton,  while,  in  every  other  League, 
some  in.'sLaiiccs  do  occur. 
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close  union  of  the  iEtolian  Tribes  was  little  more  than  chap.  vi. 
the  union  of  a  band  of  robbers,  faithful  to  each  other,  and 
enemies  to  the  rest  of  the  world.*  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  exactly  how  close  that  union  was,  and  what  measure 
of  independence  was  left  to  each  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  League.'  But  it  seems  probable  that 
those  cities  which  were  incorporated  with  the  League  did 
not  lose  those  rights  which  were  essential  to  the  existence 
of  any  Greek  city.  The  exact  terms  of  admission  will  be 
discussed  presently  ;  but  it  would  be  far  easier  to  belieye 
that  Naupaktos  and  Herakleia  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  dependencies,  without  any  share  in  the  general 
deliberations  of  the  iEtolian  nation,  than  that  they  lost 
the  uniyersal  rights  of  local  legislation  and  free  choice  of 
local  magistrates."  The  relation  of  dependent  alliance 
was  familiar  in  Greece;  the  sacrifice  of  local  indepen- 


1  Compare  what  Isokrat^  says  of  the  lAcedfcmonians  (Panath.  245), 
^ST*  od9t\s  dy  (u$Toi)f  9id  yt  n)v  dfj^yoicuf  9tKaiws  iweuvdcrtttyj  odH^y  /xaWoy  ri 
Tot^f  KarenroKTurrcb  /ral  Xptrras  koI  rodr  ircpl  r^  AWas  dBiKias  Saras'  KolyAp 
iKttyoi  ar^iarty  oUrotr  6fAoyoodyr€s  Toi)r  AxXow  diroXXdou<riy.  He  then  goes  on 
to  liken  them  to  the  Triballians,  ots  tirayr4s  ipturty  6fioyo€7y  tis  odHtyas 
AWovs  dy$p^ovt,  dir6Wvyai  8*  od  fj^yoy  Toi)f  6fA.6povt  koL  roi^f  wXriarioy  oIk' 
ovyras,  dwd  K(d  roOr  AWovs  Zffwy  dy  4^uc4o'$ai  9vyri$wffty.  He  mighthave 
said  nearly  the  same  of  the  ^tolians. 

*  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii  226)  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  **  Nor  indeed  is  it 
^uite  certain  that  it  is  more  correct  to  consider  the  whole  body  as  a  league 
than  as  a  single  republic."  What  follows  at  least  is  true.  *'  It  seems  that 
the  union  of  the  ^tolians  was  stiU  closer  than  that  of  the  Achaeans  ;  that 
there  was  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  national  unity,  and  a  greater  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  national  government. " 

s  In  the  two  inscriptions  2850,  2851,  in  Boeckh  (C.  I.  ii.  280),  the 
Canton  of  Naupaktos  {6  9afios  d  Kauwcucrivy)  votes  all  the  private  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  people  of  Keos ;  9Mir0cu  V  ttdrois  /ral  woKirtieuf  4y 
VavrdKTtff  Kcti  yaf  ical  olKias  iyttrtufw,  icol  r&y  6XXuy  Awdintty  Svwtp  ical  ol 
dKKot  Navjrciicrtoi  i^trixovvw^  roi^s  Ktiovs  /ifr^x*'^*  ^^^  ^^  ^tolian  Union 
(l8o(c  rois  AirctfAois)  seems  to  promise  them  nothing  more  than  exemption 
from  plunder  at  the  hands  of  all  ^tolians  and  all  persons  sharing  in 
iEtolian  citizenship  (jiriBiya  dyuy  Alr»\ciy  fjcifil  r£y  4y  AircvX/f  iro\tr9v6yT»y 
roOf  Ktiovs),  It  may  however  be  that  a  grant  of  citizenship  lurks  in 
the  words  tis  Alrt^KSy  irrtcy  rSy  Ktitcy. 
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CHAP.  n.  dence  in  exchange  for  a  ahare  in  the  general  gOTem- 

ment  was  an  idea  confined  to  the  preJuatoric  Btateamen 

of  Attica. 

Demo-  The  conatitntion  of  ^tolia  was  Democratic  in  the  same 

character    B^nse  in  which  the  constitution  of  Achaia  was  Democratic. 

j^^^      That  is  to  say,  the  supreme  power  was  Tested  in  tiie 

Popular  Assembly,  the    Pftnaitolikon,'  in  which,  as  in 

Achaia,  eveiy  citizen  had  a  Tote.'    But  it  is  evident  that^ 

in  so  large  a  country  as  even  the  original  iEtolia,  the 

same  causes  must  have  been  at  work  which  infused  so 

tempered    strong  an  aristocratic  element  into  the   Democracy  of 

tocratic      Achaia.     One  may  however  easily  conceive  that  members 

eicmenta.    ^f  robber  hordes  would  be  more  easily  drawn  from  their 

mountains  to  arrange  schemes  of  plunder,  than  the  orderly 

citizens  of  Achaia  would  be  drawn  to  discuss  subtle  points 

of  diplomacy,  which  were  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  those 

who  were  practically  their  representatives.     It  is  probable 

then  that  an  iEtolian  Congress  was,  as  a  rule,  more 

largely  attended  than  an  Achaian  Congress.     But  in  such 

a  state  of  society  the  feelings  of  clanship  and  of  personal 

attachment  are  always  strong.     A  freebooting  chief,  at 

whose  call  many  warriors  had  enriched  themselves  with 

1  UavairtfXucd  (Boeckh,  C.  I.  iL  632)  or  Panoetoiieum,  Lit.  xzxL  29. 
Livy  (xxxi.  82)  seems  to  use  the  word  Pijialaim  as  synonymous.  Possibly 
PancUolicummeana  an  i^^itolian  Assembly,  if  held  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
old  ca]»ital  Thermon,  or  seemingly  even  at  Naupaktos  (Liv.  xxxL  29,  iO), 
while  PylaUum  is  the  same  boily  held,  as  it  sometimes  was,  at  HSrakleiA 
or  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylao. 

'  See  Schom,  p.  26.  Thirlwall,  viii.  226.  Diod.  U.B.  (see  p.  880).  Td 
Koiy6¥  rwv  Alru\£y,  rcl  irXij9i}.     Pol.  iv.  5.     i|  jcoin)  rwy  AlrmXMr  <n^o^f. 

The  nature  of  the  iEtolian  Assembly  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Livy  (xxxYL  28,  29).  CensebatU  U  ex  omnibus  oppidis  eonvc- 
eandoB  jEtolos  ad  concilium;  Omnia  coada  miilUtudo,  &c.  This  comes 
from  Polybios  (xx.  10),  ypd^tip  tBo^tr  9I5  rcb  ir^Acit  ata2  ovyicakw  rodt 
Alrakodt  x^^"  '''^^  fiovk^^tratrdat  W9p\  rcSv  irposrarrofi4imy.  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  r6  wXijeot,  ol  iroXXo^,  &c.  Yet  Dean  Liddell  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii. 
10)  talks  of  ''deputies,"  and  seems  to  think  that  the  Assembly  had 
nothing  to  do  but  *'  to  elect  a  Captain-QeneraL  " 
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plunder,  would  command  a  deference  blinder  and  more  chap.  yi. 
deyoted  than  was  paid  in  Achaia  or  at  Athens  to  the  wisest 
and  most  eloquent  statesman.    It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Inflneiice 
decisions  of  the  Assembly  were  yet  more  completely  in  the  men.**^ 
hands  of  a  few  leading  men  than  they  were  in  Achaia.^    It 
is  evident  from  the  history  that  expeditions,  or  rather 
wars,  could  be  undertaken  with  impunity  by  popular  chiefs 
without  any  commission  from  the  Assembly  or  any  one 
else.'    The  regular  Meetings  of  the  Assembly  were  less 
frequent  than  they  were  in  Achaia  ;  at  least  we  have  not, 
as  we  have  in  Achaia^'  any  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  a  second  yearly  Meeting  besides  that  at  which  the 
Magistrates  were  elected.   This  last,  in  iEtolia,  was  held  at 
the  autumnal  equinox.^    But  it  seems  that,  as  in  Achaia^ 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Qeneral  to  summon  extra- 
ordinary Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  urgent  affairs.^ 
The  Assembly  possessed  the  usual  powers  of  a  Greek  Powers 
National  Assembly.   Besides  electing  Magistrates,  it  made  Assembly. 
peace  and  war ;  it  commissioned  Ambassadors ;  it  received 
the  Ambassadors  of  other  states."    The  body  called  the 
ApoklStoi'  seem  to  have  been  the  Senate,  and  to  have 
discharged  the  usual  functions  of  a  Greek  Senate.    They 
were  a  numerous  body,  for  we  hear,  in  one  case,  of  a 

^  Brandstflter  (Gesch.  ^t.  272),  who  is  inclined  to  make  out  as  good  a 
case  as  he  can  for  the  ^tolians,  allocs  ''dass  die  mangelhaften  Gesetze 
des  Bundes  nnd  der  allzu  grosse  Einfluss  einzelner  beyorragender  Charak- 
tere  in  demselben  die  Rauberei  znm  Yortheile  der  Einzelnen  gestatteten^ 
and  insofem  anch  begiinstigten." 

*  See  the  whole  history  of  Skopas  and  Dorimachos,  PoL  iv.  5. 

*  See  above,  p.  275. 

*  Pol.  iy.  87.  TcU  7c^  dpx«upfvUu  AlrtcXol  fihu  iwoiovw  fitrA  rflt^ 
<p$iyfnr»piyi^if    Imifitplay  M4ws,  *Axcuol    Z\  r^rc    ircpi   vilv  r^s   UKftdBot 

B  This  seems  implied  in  Livy,  xxxL  82,  and  Pol.  xx.  10. 

>  Boeckh,  C.  I.  (ii.  682),  No.  8046.  'Eircl  T^m  irpttrfiwriit  JaromtiXarru 
....  irapffin£\coy  rot);  AlrttkoUt,  K.r.K, 

7  PoL  iv.  5.  zz.  1.  10.  So  liyy,  zxzy.  84.  Apodetos  (ita  Tocant 
sanctins  concilium ;  ex  delectis  constat  yiris). 
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CHAP.  Yi.  Committee  of  Thirty  being  appointed  from  among  them.^ 
The  This  Senate,  as  usual,  considered  matters  before  they  were 

ApokletoL  brought  forward  in  the  General  Assembly ;'  in  concert 
with  the  General,  it  summoned  the  Assembly  to  discuss 
proposals  which  needed  its  sanction;'  and  sometimes, 
whether  by  commission  or  by  usurpation,  it  acted  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  without  consulting  the  Assembly  at 
all/  That  it  represented  particular  noble  fieonilies,*  or 
that  it  was  an  aristocratic    body  in    any   other    sense 

1  Pol.  zz.  1.  Tpidtcotrra  r£y  <liroKXi(r»y  irpotx^ifio'arro  roi)f  flrvrc^p«^ 
vom-as  fAtrSi  rod  fi<uri\4us.  Liv.  xzxv.  45.  Triginta  principes,  cum  qmbus 
si  qua  vellet  consultaret,  delcgenmt. 

This  election  was  made  by  the  Assembly.  See  Schom,  27,  note  4. 
Thirlwall,  viiL  226. 

A  passage  in  Livy  (xlv.  28)  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  ^tolian 
Senate  was  a  body  so  large  as  to  contain  more  than  550  members  of  one 
party.  In  b.c.  167  the  Romanizing  leader  Lykiskos  procured  the  murder, 
by  Roman  hands,  of  that  number  of  citizens  of  the  patriotic  party. 
"  Quingentos  quinquaginta  principes  ab  Lycisco  et  Tisippo,  circumsesso 
senatu  per  milites  Romanos,  missos  a  Btebio  praefecto  prsesidii,  interfectos ; 
alios  in  exsilium  actos  esse."  It  is  however  possilde  that  the  meeting  may 
really  have  been  one  of  the  Popular  Assembly,  and  that  Livy  uses  Senatus 
vaguely,  as  Polybios  once  at  least  (zxiii.  9)  does  /SovXcvnipioy.  Still  a 
Senate  of  a  thousand  meml)ers,  the  nimiber  most  naturally  suggested,  is 
quite  possible  according  to  Greek  ideas. 

'  This  seems  implied  in  the  words  of  Polybios  (iv.  5),  olh*  Kotyijy  r£w 
AlruXuu  trpoiUf^dfifyot  (r6yo9o¥  oCrt  rois  dirojcAifrots  avfifieral^yrts,  /r.r.X. 
and  (xx.  10)  l<^  <l>dp  a6r6y  /ral  ro^t  diroicAi^ovr  iroiifo'ciy  rcl  irposreerrSfitytL, 
trposHtTcBat  9h  koI  r£y  iro\\£yf  ci  fidWti  KupctOrjvai  rd  mpayy^XK^/itya. 
Drumann  (p.  504)  says,  **  Die  Apocletcn  unterschieden  sich  darin  von  den 
Demiurgen  der  Achacr,  dass  sie  in  dringenden  Fallen  im  Namen  des 
Volkes  beschHessen  durften."  But  the  Achaian  parallel  to  the  Apokletoi 
is  not  the  Ddmiourgoi,  but  the  Senate,  which  doubtless  did  often  receive 
such  a  delegated  power  from  the  Assembly. 

»  Pol.  XX.  10.     Liv.  xxxvi.  28,  29.     See  above,  p.  834. 

*  See  Livy,  xxxv.  34.  The  Apokl6toi  here  decree  certain  Important 
military  expeditions,  for  which  secrecy,  or  rather  treachery,  was  needed. 

•  Schom,  p.  27.  **  Dieser  [Rath]  scheint  die  edlen  Geschlechter  vertre- 
ten  und  aus  der  Haiiptlingen  bestanden  zu  haben. "  If  Schom,  as  Bishop 
Thirlwall  suggests,  gets  his  "  Hauptlinge  "  from  Livy*s  TrigirUa  Principes 
just  quoted,  it  is  really  a  very  slight  foundation  to  build  on.  The  word 
Principes  is  constantly  used  by  Livy  to  denote  men  of  influence  in  a 
commonwealth,  whether  actually  in  office  or  not. 
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than  that  in  which  all  iEtolian  and  Achaian  institutions  chap.  vi. 
may  be  called  practically  aristocratic,  is  an  idea  supported 
by  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  other  Magistrates,  besides  Magi- 
the  General,  we  find  but  few  notices.  There  was  a  body  ^^^  ' 
called  Synedroi,^  and  another  body  called  Nomographoi.' 
It  would  be  a  natural  guess  that  the  Synedroi  were,  like 
the  Achaian  Demiourgoi,  the  Assessors  or  Ministers  of 
the  General,  but  our  only  notice  represents  them  as  a 
Court  acting  with  the  General  to  take  cognizance  of  cases 
of  piracy.'  In  iEtolia  such  a  function  may  well  have 
been  vested  in  the  Executive  Government  of  the  League ; 
probably  no  inferior  power  would  have  been  able  to  act 
with  efficiency  on  those  occasions  when  the  national 
interest  required  that  the  national  tendency  to  plunder 
should  be  restrained.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  the 
Synedroi  were  a  permanent  Magistracy,  and  not  merely 
appointed  on  occasion.  The  language  used  about  the 
Nomographoi^  seems  to  show  that  the  iEtolian  state- 
papers  were  revised  at  certain  times,  when  these  officers 
had  to  insert  such  laws,  treaties,  and  other  public  acts,  as 
had  been  passed  since  the  last  revision.  It  certainly  im- 
plies that  they  were  a  regular  permanent  Magistracy.  b.c.  206. 
Therefore  when  we  read  of   Dorimachos  and  Skopas^ 

>  Boeckh,  C.  I.  2850,  8046  (vol.  ii.  p.  280,  632),  cf.  i.  857. 

«  lb.  3046. 

8  The  Teians  in  the  one  case  and  the  Keians  in  the  other  obtain  from  the 
iEtolian  Assembly  letters  of  protection  against  iEtolian  inroads.  Any  cases 
of  infraction  arc  to  be  referred  to  the  General  and  Synedroi.  2850.  cl  B4 
ris  Ka  Ayri  rods  Ktiovs,  rdy  arparaydy  dt\  rdv  ii^dpxoirra  rd  4y  Air»X/ay 
KorceySfAMva  KaraStKaforra  KiSpiov  cT/tfi',  ical  roOt  avv&ipovs  KaraiiKd(omtu 
rots  Kfiois  rdt»  rw¥  dry6yray  a^ods  (ajxleuf,  Ay  Ka  ZoMfJid(avri,  Kvpiovs  tlfup. 
3046.  tl  94  ris  Ka  Ayjf  ^  aiVroOf  i)  rd  iK  ras  7r6hMS  ^  x^^>  '>'<^  /^^^  ift/pamii 
iivonrp^fffftiv  r6v  iy^uc^traana  irp6s  avp49povs  del  rods  ivdpxovs. 

^  The  Teian  decree  is  thus  ordered  to  be  enrolled.  lb.  8046.  tfcus  tk 
jcal  c/f  Toi)i  ySfAOvs  Karax»p^0]7  d  dyUpmrts  kolL  d  dffvKla,  rods  KaraffraBdyrtis 
yofioypdipovs  Koraxo^litth  ^**^  '^'^  ^  poiutypapiai  ylv»vraij  tls  rods  y6fJMVf. 

*  Pol.  xiii.  1.  0/  Alr»\o\  .  .  .  ohcttws  BioKttfitvoi  irp6s  Koivorofiiay  r^s 
ohctias  iroXirc^aT,  cfAoyro  wopurypd^ovs  Aoptfjtaxoy  md  ^k^om,  .  .  .  ot  Ktd 
wapaXa$6yrts  rfir  i^owriw  rwintiP  iypw^v  ¥6fAOvs. 

Z 
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CHAP.  VI.  effecting  large  changes  in  the  i£toIian  laws  by  Tiiiae  of  this 
office,  we  may  belieyc  that  they  were  appcnnted  Noibo- 
graphoi  with  enlarged  and  unusual  powers,  but  not  that  the 
office  itself  was  something  extraordinary  or  occasionaL 
Powers  At  the  head  of  the  League,  as  in  Achaia  and  elscwherey 

General  stood  the  Federal  General  His  main  powers,  civil,  mili- 
tary,  and  diplomatic,  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
General  of  the  Achaians.  He  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  League,  and  represented  it  in  negociations  with  foreign 
powers.  But  what  we  may  call  his  parliamentary  functions 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the 
Achaian  chief  magistrate.  In  Achaia  we  have  seen  that 
the  General  was  required  to  be  an  effective  speaker  in 
the  Assembly,  like  our  own  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  the  formal  Presidency  was  vested  in  his 
Ministers/  In  iEtolia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  General  ap- 
pears to  have,  been  strictly  the  President  of  the  Assembly/ 
and,  being  President,  he  was  expressly  forbidden  to  give 
any  opinion  on  questions  of  peace  and  war.'  We  may  take 
for  granted  that  an  ^Etolian  General  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  take  the  warlike  than  the  peaceful  side  of  any 
such  question ;  such  would  doubtless  be  the  bias  of 
the  mass  of  the  Assembly  also ;  it  was  therefore  wisely 
provided  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  have  their 
passions  yet  further  roused  by  inflammatory  harangues 
from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
the  restriction  seems  also  to  point  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
jealousy  towards  the  General  and  his  high  powers  of 
which  we  find  no  trace  in  the  Achaian  body.     As  Presi- 

*  See  above,  p.  296,  7. 

'  Liv.  zxxi  82,  where  the  General  Damokritos  clearly  acts  as 
President. 

'  Liv.  XXXV.  25.  Bene  comparatnm  apud  JStolos  esse,  ne  Pnetor,  qunm 
de  bello  consuluisset,  ipse  sententiam  diceret. 

Some  editions  have  AchcB08f  but  it  is  clear  that  no  reading  but  ^toht 
has  any  force.     On  the  causes  of  the  restriction,  see  Thirlwall,  viii  227. 
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dent  of  the  Assembly,  he  could,  as  we  have  seen,  summon  chap.  ti. 
extraordinary  Meetings.^    He  was  elected*  at  the  regular 
Autumnal  Congress,  and  he  seems  to  have  entered  upon 
his  office  the  same  day,"  without  the  delay  which  took 
place  between  the  election  of  an  Achaian  General  and  his 
actual  entrance  upon  office.     Besides  the  Greneral,  there  Com- 
were,  as  in  Achaia,  a  Conmiander  of  Cavaliy  and  a  Secre-  cavalry, 
tary  of  State.    These  three  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  ^    ^^^' 
three  chief  officers  of  the  Republic/  s^^- 

Our  notices  of  the  internal  constitution  of  iEtolia  are  so  Foreign 

Policy 

slight,  and  they  present  so  few  important  points  of  contrast  of  the 
with  that  of  Achaia,  that^  more  interesting  field  of  inquiry  ^^^^^ 
is  opened  with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  League. 
One  point  which  calls  for  special  examination  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  LfCague  to  those  non-iEtolian  states  which 


1  See  above,  p.  885. 

*  Tittmann  (Staatsverfassung,  887)  and  Dr.  Sclimitz  (Diet.  Ant  art. 
^tolicum  Foedus)  infer  from  an  obscnre  passage  of  Hesychios  (v.  Kvd^ 
TorpUf)  that  **  the  Assembly  nominated  a  nnmbcr  of  candidates,  who  had 
then  to  draw  lots,  and  the  one  who  drew  a  white  bean  was  strategus."  The 
passage  in  Hesychios  is,  Kvc£/a9»  warpi^,  Xo^oKXijs  MtXtdyp^,  lis  /ral  r£y 
KlrwXSv  rdis  ipx^s  Kvafitv6mcty'  ^ittcXi^povy  9^  (u^rds  icv(£/Ay,  ictd  6  r6v  KtvKdy 
Xafiti^y  i\dyxoyfy'  dydyti  8^  rods  xp^^**^h  ^^  f^^  ^^  'I^X^*  Kva/iofi6\oy 
HiKacTT^y.  There  is  not  a  word  here  about  the  Assembly  nominating 
candidates  who  drew  lots.  If  the  words  of  Hesychios  prove  anything, 
they  prove  that  the  election  of  all  ^tolian  magistrates  was  left  wholly  to 
the  lot.  To  make  ns  accept  so  improbable  a  story,  we  should  need  some 
much  better  authority  than  Hesychios.  The  lot  was  never  applied,  even 
at  Athens,  to  really  important  offices,  like  that  of  General,  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  it  in  Polybios  or  any  trustworthy  author.  No  doubt 
Sophokl^,  as  usual,  transferred  the  practice  of  Athens  in  his  own  day  to 
the  mythical  days  of  ^tolia,  and  Hesychios,  by  way  of  explanation, 
transferred  it  to  historical  ^tolia  also. 

'  PoL  ii  3.  A4oy  rf  mcrd  w69as  i^fi^p^  ytydcOw  r^y  tS[p%Vi»  iral  r^t 
irapi\if^af  Trjs  dpx^'t  KoBdnrtp  40ot  itrrly  AlrmKois.  iv.  67.  wap^  ih  rois 
AirwKois  ijhi  rSy  ipxaipwUty  isaBnK6rrmiP  arpamiy^s  fp^  ^oplftaxos,.  ts 
ira^avriKa  rijy  dpx^y  irgpaXafitiyf  ic,r.\, 

*  PoL  xxii.  15.  liv.  zzxviiL  11.  The  iEtolians  (b.o.  189)  are  required 
to  give  hostages  to  Rome,  but  these  three  great  officers  are  exempt. 

Z  2 
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CHAP.  Ti.  were  induced,  or  more  often  compeDed,  to  beoomey  in 
some  sense  or  other,   members  of  it.     The  history  of 
iEtolia  is  conspicuously  a  history  of  annexation.     So,  it 
may  be  said,  is  the  history  of  Achaia  also.    From  Markos 
to  Philopoimen  the  League  was  erer  extending  itself  oyer 
a  wider  territoiy,  erer  increasing  the  number  of  the  cities 
which  formed  its  component   members.     Some  of  the 
Achaian  annexations  may  hare  been  unjust  and  impolitic ; 
those  at  all  erents  were  so  which  were  effected  against  the 
Contrast     will  of  the  annexed  cities.    But  it  does  not  appear  that 
AchauL      ^^y  ^^^J'  when  once  admitted,  by  whatever  means^  into  the 
Achaian  League,  was  erer  placed  in  a  position  of  depen- 
dence, or  of  any  kind  of  formal  inferiority  to  those  cities 
which  were  in  the  League  before  it     The  object  of  the 
League  was  to  unite  Achaia,  Peloponnesos,  if  possible  all 
Greece,  in  a  single  free  and  equal  Federation.    The  end 
at  least  was  noble,  even  if  over-zeal  sometimes  misled 
Achaian  statesmen  into  the  employment  of  questionable 
means.     But  it  is  hardly  possible,  by  the  widest  stretch 
of  charity,  to  attribute  such   a  broad  and  enlightened 
patriotism  to  the  brigands  of  the  iEtolian  mountains. 
It  is  true  that  their  character  is  known  to  us  only  from 
the  descriptions  of  enemies,  and  something  may  fSedrly  be 
abated  from  the  general  pictures  of  iEtolian  depravity^ 
which  we  find  in  our  Achaian  informants.     But  the  facts 
of  the  case  plainly  show  both  that  powerful  men  in  ^tolia 

1  Pol.  ii.  45.  AirtoKol  81^  rijv  ift/pvrov  dBucieuf  KtH  wXtoyi^ica^,  jct.A.. 
Cf.  be.  34,  et  seqq.  xviii.  17,  and  especially  iv.  3.  9fipuS9ri  (ikri  fitow,  ict.K. 
The  fevoarite  process  of  **  rehabilitation  "  has  not  failed  to  be  extended  to 
the  ^tolians.  They  have  found  vigorous  advocates  in  Lucas  (Ueber 
Polybius  Darstellung  des  Aetolischen  Bunder  Eoni^berg.  1827)  and 
Brandstater  (Die  Geschichten  des  Aetolischen  Landes,  Voll^es,  und  Bundea. 
Berlin.    1844). 

No  doubt  the  judgement  of  Polybios  about  the  ^tolians,  just  like  his 
judgement  about  Kleomen^  must  be  received  with  some  caution ;  but  I 
see  nothing  to  shake  one's  general  confidence  in  his  narrative.  The  worst 
deeds  attributed  to  the  JBtolians  are  too  clear  to  be  denied. 


^■^ 
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could  yenture  upon  the  grossest  breaches  of  International  ohap.  vi. 
Law  without  any  .fear  of   restraint    from  the  national 
GoYemment/  and  also  that  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Government  itself  was  seldom  swayed  by  any  regard  to 
good  feith  or  to  the  rights  of  others.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  gallant  behaviour  of  their  ancestors  both  in  the 
Lamian  and  in  the  Gaulish  War,  the  iEtolians  of  the  i£tolian 
times  with  which  we  have  most  to  do  could  make  less  against 
claim  than  any  other  people  in  Greece  to  a  character  for  ^"®^* 
extended  Hellenic  patriotism.     The  Greek  commonwealth 
which  deliberately  introduced  the  strong  arm  of  Rome 
into  Grecian  warfare '  was  far  more  guilty  than  even  the 
commonwealth  which  gave  up  Akrokorinthos  to  the  Mace- 
donian.    Long  before  that  time,  ^Etolia  had  agreed  upon 
a  partition^  first  of  Akamania  and  then  of  Achaia,  with 
a  Macedonian  King ;'  she  now  agreed  with  Rome  to  make  B.a  211. 
a  series  of  conquests  at  the  expense  of  Akamania^  and 
other  Grecian  states,  in  the  course  of  which  the  soil  of 
the  conquered  countries  was  to  remain  an  iEtolian  pos- 


1  Sco  above,  p.  835.  Compare  tbe  curious  doolamation  of  Philip  in  Pol. 
xyii.  5.  Tots  AlrttKois  i0os  iiwdpx^i  M^l  tt6uov,  irp6s  ots  Sty  axhol  woXtfrnai, 
toJtous  airoifs  Stytiv  koL  n)v  ro6rwv  x^P<^'  cUAxI  ic£y  trtpol  riyts  woXt/iSat 
irphs  dW'^KovSf  ivrts  AlmKuv  tpiX.ot  ical  a^f/^iaxot,  fifiH^r  ^rrov  ^(cZkoi  roif 
AlrwXotf  &ytv  Koiyou  t6yix«ros  Koi  irapttycu  du^>aT4poi5  rots  iro\9fioOfft¥  Ktd 
T^v  X<^P'^  ^ctv  rrjy  dft^0T4pwy,  &rr9  irapiL  iilv  rols  AlrtoKols  /iifrc  ^tXUa 
ipovs  ihdpx^iy  fii^T*  ^x^pa^t  AKKd  w&at  toTs  dfi^tafiftroOat  irtpi  rtyos  iroifiovs 
ix^po^s  that  ro6rovs  koX  iroXcfUouf.  Brandstater  (272)  calls  on  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  piratical  doings  of  individuals  and  the  national 
action  of  the  League,  but  the  cliarge  is  that  the  Federal  Government  did 
nothing  to  stop  the  piratical  doings  of  individuals. 

'  The  first  diplomatic  intervention  of  Rome  in  Grecian  afiiEiirs  was  indeed 
made  at  the  intercession  of  Akamania  (see  the  next  Chapter),  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  was  in  support  of  Akamania  against  jEtolia.  But 
the  iEtolians  were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  bring  Roman  fleets  and  armies 
into  Greece,  and  the  first  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  destraction  of  Grecian 
cities  in  partnership  with  Roman  commanders. 

s  Pol.  ii.  43,  45.   ix.  38.     See  the  next  Chapter. 

*  Pol.  ix.  38.  xi.  5.  80  Livy,  xxvi.  24.  Darent  operam  Romani  at 
Acarnaniam  ^toli  haberent. 
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CHAP.  vx.  session,  while  the  moyeable  spoil  was  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  barbarians  of  Italy/  Aratos  made  at  least  no  such 
infamous  terms  as  these  with  his  Macedonian  patron.  In 
all  this  we  see  a  system  of  mere  selfish  aggrandizement^  quite 
different  even  from  the  mistaken  policy  which  occasionally 
led  Achaian  statesmen  to  enlarge  their  Leagne  by  the 

Compari-    incorporation  of  unwilling  members.      The  annexations 

Ron  DA' 

tweeu        made  by  Achaia  were  at  least  made  on  tenns  of  perfect 
wi!r^*^     equality ;  the  annexations  of  iEtolia  were,  in  many  cases, 
Achaian     simple  conqucsts  by  brute  force.     As  might  be  expected, 
tious.        there  were  wide  differences  in  the  conditicm  of  the  an- 
nexed countries,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  iEtolian  state* 
That  relation  seems  to  have  varied,  from  full  incorporation 
on  equal  terms,   to  mere  subjecticHi,   veiled  under  the 
specious  forms  of  dependent  alliance.     It  riiould  be  re- 
membered that  the  Achaian  League,  besides  the  generous 
principles  which  it  professed,  and  on  which,  in  the  main, 
it  acted,  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  continuity  of  its 
territory.     The  League  gradually  spread  itself  over  all 
Peloponu^sos ;  under  more  favourable  circumstances  it 
might  have  spread  itself  over  all  Greece ;  in  either  case 
its  territory  would  have  been  one  continuous  sweep,  an 
inestimable  advantage  in  the  process  of  fusing  the  whole 
Continuity  into  one  political  body.     No  Achaian  citizen,  however 
Achaian     remote,  had,  in  the  best  days  of  the  League,*  to  cross  a 
scattered'  foreign  territory  in  order  to  reach  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
nature       Government.     No  Achaian  citizen,  with  the  single  ex- 

Of  tho  ,  1  n     A  •     •  1        1  1  •  i» 

-fitolian.     caption  Of  the  people  of  Aigma,  had  to  expose  himself, 

^  Pol.  ix.  39.  (Speech  of  Lykiskos  the  Akarnanian.)  "HSiy  irap'j/l/nfin'eu  //Ap 
*AKapvdywy  Olvi^as  koI  N^croi',  Kar4<rxoy  8^  rcptiufy  rify  rSy  roKnhmpmv 
*ApriHvp4coy  w6\iy,  i^ay^pawo^ur^wot  fierSi  'Ptofiaitcy  aMjy,  leaX  rd  /tkr 
rinva  ical  rclr  yvraiicas  iirdyovtri  'Puftauoi,  irturSfitva  ^lyXoM^ri  &rcp  cWs  iffri 
vdaxfiy  roTs  &ir6  rdy  r£y  dAXo^i^Xary  wttroCtruf  i^ovcrias'  rA  8*  Mipni  kXi^vo- 
fiovffi  Twv  'firvxfiK6rwv  AlrwXoL 

«  The  outlying  cantons  of  PleurSn  and  H^rakleia  are  exceptions,  but 
they  were  united  to  tlio  League  only  in  very  late  times. 
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eyen  during  the  shortest  voyage,  to  the  risk  of  capture  by  chap.  vi. 
sea.  Achaia  then  knew  only  two  forma  of  political  con- 
nexion— the  alliance  of  wholly  independent  powers  on 
equal  terms,  and  the  incorporation  of  cities  as  equal 
members  of  the  national  Achaian  League.  But  the 
^tolian  possessions  and  alliances  were  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  Greece,  inland  and  maritime.  Mantineia '  in 
her  Arkadian  valley,  Te6s  *  in  the  middle  of  the  JEgsesm, 
Bdos '  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  all  were  compelled, 
or  found  it  expedient,  to  enter  into  some  relation  or 
other,  be  it  subjection,  alliance,  or  incorporation,  with 
the  iEtolian  Federation.  Nor  was  the  League  less  busy 
in  extending  its  borders  nearer  home.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  incidentally  to  mention  some  of  the  iEtolian 
acquisitions  in  central  Greece,  such  as  Naupaktos,  H^ 
rakleia,  Stratos,  and  Oiniadai.  Even  the  whole  Boeotian 
League  at  one  time  entered  into  relations  with  iEtolia 
which  seem  to  have  been  more  intimate  than  those  of 
mere  alliance  between  two  independent  powers.*  Delphi 
must  have  been  seized  upon  in  some  way  or  other,  as  the 
Temple  and  the  Amphiktyonic  Council  are  spoken  of  as  b.g.  220. 
at  one  time  needing  deliverance  from  yEtolian  bondage.* 
Now  these  annexations  were  made  in  various  ways.  Some  Variety  of 
of  them  were  simple  conquests ;  in  others,  including,  J^^^e"* 
strange  to  say,  Mantineia,"  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  tj^^tolian 

"  "^  Leagno. 

^  Aa  also  Tegea  and  Orchomcnos.    Pol.  ii.  46. 

•  And  KeOs ;  see  above,  p.  333. 

'  As  also  Lysimacheia  and  KalchSddn.  Pol.  xv.  23.  Eios  had  an  ^tolian 
Governor ;  ffrparriyov  irop*  AItuXmv  4v  cairfi  9un-pl$oyros  icdL  irpotarthca 
rciy  KOivwv.  This  is  something  more  than  the  mere  commander  of  a 
Federal  garrison.  Mommsen  (Rom.  Gesch.  L  518)  seems  to  take  him  for 
the  General  of  the  League. 

^  Pol.  XX.  5.  Tlpos4vtifiay  AiTtt\o7$  r6  t$yos.  See  above,  p.  162,  and  the 
next  Chapter. 

»  Pol.  iv.  25.     See  alwve,  p.  142. 

«  PoL  ii.  57.  MapTiytls  .  .  .  iyKara\iir6yrts  rfiy  fierA  r£y  *Axbu£¥  irpAi- 
T€(ew  iBtKoyrijy  AlrtoXots  iv^x*^9^^^  aOroi^s  Kol  n/^y  irarpiSa. 
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» 

CHAP.  VI.  have  deliberately  preferred  the  uEtolian  to  the  Achaian 
conDexion.  Between  these  two  classes  would  come  two 
others;  namely  those  cities  which,  like  H^rakleia^  were 
united  indeed  by  force,  but  still  on  terms  which,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  included  political  incorporation,^  and  those 
which,  like  Te6s  and  Keds,  merely  found  some  sort  of 
connexion  with  the  iEtolian  League  to  be  better  than 
exposure  without  defence  to  unrestrained  ^tolian  in- 
cursions. It  almost  naturally  follows  that  allies  or  sub- 
jects gained  in  so  many  different  ways  were  admitted  to 
union  with  the  League  on  widely  different  terms.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  nature  of  their  relation  to  the 
League  was  always  determined  solely  by  the  way  in  which 
they  were  acquired.  Geographical  position  would  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  is  evident  that  Nau- 
paktos  and  H^rakleia  could  be  really  incorporated  as 
component  members  of  the  League,  and  it  is  eq^ally 
evident  that  Teds,  Kios,  and  Mantineia  could  not.  And 
again,  in  many  cases  of  absolute  conquest  or  of  forced 
adhesion,  the  existing  inhabitants  may  well  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by 

Differ-       iEtolian  settlers.*    Thus,  under  the  terms  of  the  iEtolian 

6I1CCR  01 

position  treaty  with  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  Aigina>  and  doubtr 
commered  ^^^^  ^^  other  conquered  places  also,  were  regarded  as  part 
States.  of  the  moveable  spoil,  and  were  sold,  or  put  to  ransom,  by 
their  Roman  owners.'  The  iEtolians  must  therefore,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  have  entered  on  possession  of  empty 
cities  and  districts,  which  they  doubtless  speedily  filled  with 
inhabitants  of  their  own  nation.  An  Akamanian  town 
which,   by  such  a  process,  became  iEtolian,  was  doubtr 

*  On  Il^rakleia  sec  above.    Compare  their  attack  on  Mededn,  Pol.  ii  2. 
AirwXol   o*9afias   Hvydfityoi   wutrat    Mf9tofviovs   ftcr^x*^  o^/iiri  Tijs   adr^s 

'In  Pol.  ix.  39  the  word  KKripovoiiiiv  at  once  snggests  the  Athenian 

»  See  PoL  ix.  42.  xi  6.  xxiii.  8. 
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less  freely  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  the  other  iEtolian  chap.  yi. 
cantons.  And,  even  when  the  former  inhabitants  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  cases 
in  which  incorporation  on  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  terms 
may  have  suited  iEtolian  policy  better  than  simple 
dominion.  Important  points  like  Naupaktos  and  H^ra- 
kleia  could  not  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  discontented 
subjects  ;  their  inhabitants  must  either  be  expelled '  or  be 
conyerted  into  willing  Confederates.  These  various  con- 
siderations, combined  with  such  little  direct  evidence  as 
we  possess,  will  lead  us  to  prefer,  among  the  various 
opinions  on  the  subject,  that  which  holds  that  the  re- 
lation between  the  acquired  territories  and  the  original 
iEtolia  varied  from  absolute  equality  to  absolute  sub- 
jection. Cities  on  the  iEtolian  border,  whether  repeopled 
by  iEtolian  settlers  or  not,  were  fiilly  incorporated  with 
the  League ;  their  inhabitants  are  spoken  of  as  ^EtolianSy' 
and  ^tolian  Federal  Assemblies  were  held  within  their 
walls."  Distant  cities,  which  could  not  be  really  incorpo- 
rated, to  which  the  offer  of  the  iEtolian  political  franchise 
would  have  been  simply  a  mockery,  received  charters  of 
security  against  ^tolian  rapine,  together  with  admission 


1  This  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Phthidtic  Thebes.  This 
city  was  held  by  the  i£tolian8  (Pol.  v.  99.  Kortxivrtty  aM^v  r&v  AirwXwy), 
when  it  was  taken  by  King  Philip,  the  inhabitants  enslaved  (Pol.  v.  100), 
and  Macedonian  settlers  put  in  their  places.  As  Philip  and  his  allies 
had  engaged  to  liberate  all  cities  annexed  to  ^tolia  against  their  wiU, 
either  the  then  population  of  Thebes  must  have  been  i£toliau,  or  else 
Philip  must  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater  breach  of  faith  than  seems 
likely  at  that  stage  of  his  reign. 

*  In  the  Inscription  in  Boeckh,  No.  2852  (voL  ii.  p.  882),  which  contains 
the  Keian  decree  in  return  for  the  Naupaktian  and  Pan-iEtolian  decrees 
already  quoted,  the  Naupaktians  are  at  least  included  under  the  word 
KlrvKoL  In  fact  we  shall,  as  we  go  on,  find  two  Naupaktian  citizens, 
Kleonikos  and  Agelaos,  among  the  most  eminent  men  in  ^tolia ;  Agelaos 
even  rose  to  the  office  of  GeneraL 

>  The  Federal  (Government,  and  apparently  the  Federal  Assembly  also, 
transact  business  at  Hy]>ata.     Pol.  xx.  9.   xxL  2,  8. 
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CHAP.  Tf.  to  the  prirate  rigfats  of  citiieiishipy  either  throngfaoat 
iEtoIia  or  in  some  particular  ^tolian  cantoiL  The  T^ian 
or  Keian  ally  had  probably  no  great  desire  for  a  rote  in 
the  iEtolian  Federal  Assembly  which  he  could  hardly 
ever  exercise.  But  it  was  a  great  matter  for  him  to  be 
goaranteed,  eyen  if  it  were  by  payment  of  tribute,  against 
the  rayages  of  ^Etolian  priyateers ;  and  it  was  sometiiing 
for  him  to  find  himself,  at  that  point  of  ^tolia  whidi  he 
was  most  likely  to  yisit,  dealt  with,  not  as  a  foreigner,  bat 
as  one  clothed  with  all  the  priyate  rights  ot  a  Naupaktian 
citizen.  Important  outlying  points,  inland  or  maritime, 
points  suited  to  act  as  checks  upon  enemies  or  to  be  made 
the  starting-points  for  plundering  excursions,  seem  to  haye 
been  seized  upon  without  scruple ;  and  these,  whether  their 
inhabitants  receiyed  any  sort  of  franchise  or  not^  were 
held  as  iEtolian  outposts,  defended  by  ^tolian  garrisons^ 
and,  sometimes  at  least,  paying  tribute  to  the  iEtolian 
Treasury.^  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Arkadian 
town  of  Phigaleia  ;*  such  was  also  most  probably  the  case 
with  the  island  of  Kephallenia.'   These  yarious  kinds  of 

^  The  i^tolian  garrisou  aud  governor  of  Eios  have  been  already  men- 
tionc<l.  So  the  allies  in  the  Sfx-ial  War  si>eak  of  the  cities  in  their  several 
territories  whi<rh  the  ^liltolians  have  seized  (el  rum  Korixovcuf  aih-iiw 
hlrwXoX  x^P^  ^  v^Xiv),  and  go  on  to  8])eak  of  iEtolian  aggressions  in 
general ;  irafHKwKri<ritos  Zl  icoU  roi^s  iM  r£v  Ktupiiv  i^vayKotfiUpowt  dtutvirims 
firr4x*ty  Ti^sf  AircoKwy  avfiiroKtrtlas,  Zri  trdyras  rovrovs  chrMcarcvn^oud'ir 
c/r  rd  wdrpia  iroXirct/futro,  x^P""^  ixovras  icol  vt^Acif  rdf  wirHv^  i/^pov- 
pi/jrovst  d^HfpoKoy^ovSt  i\€v$fpovs  Hyras,  iroXircfcus  md  v6funs  xP^f^^^ 
ro7t  warpioii.  (Pol.  iv.  25.  Cf.  Tliirlwall,  viii.  232.)  Flathe,  whom 
Thirlwall  quotes,  calls  these  expressions  **  Redensarten"  (ii  287),  and 
retorts  on  Macedonia  as  an  enslaver  of  Greeks  no  less  than  iEtolia.  It 
is  however  hard  to  see  how  this  perfectly  fair  tu  quoqiu  affects  the  (act 
of  ^tolian  dominatioiL 

»  PoL  iv.  3.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  vui.  232. 

*  Schom,  29.  Tliirlwall,  u.8.  Schom's  argument  seems  to  mo  to 
prove  that  Kcphallenia  was  not  admitted  to  even  a  forced  oi^voAircco. 
It  does  not  follow  that  some  cities  which  were,  like  Phigalda,  nominally 
incorporated — for  Phigaleia  was  avfiiroKtTtvofA4tnfi  roa  AiTMXois — may  not 
have  been  practically  in  the  same  subject  condition. 
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relations  between  a  dominant  country  and  its  dependen-  chap.  yi. 

cies  are  &miliar  enough  in  our  own  political  experience. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Kephall^nia  and  of  the  other  Ionian  Compari- 

son  witli 

Islands  are  held  by  our  own  nation  in  a  condition  ofthodif- 
dependent  alliance,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  weaker  [atioiL^f 
ally,  does  not  differ  from  absolute  subjection.     The  in-S"^ 

"  Dependon- 

habitants  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  legally  possess  all  the  cies. 
rights,  public  and  prirate,  of  British  subjects,  but  they 
hare  no  opportunity  of  receiving  anything  more  than  that 
general  protection  which  is  equally  afforded  to  the  Ionian 
ally.  The  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man,  though 
their  islands  are  not  formally  incorporated  with  the  United 
Eangdom,  are  not  looked  on  as  foreigners ;  their  position 
practically  combines  the  advantages  of  protection  and  of 
incorporation,  they  unite  the  strength  of  a  great  monarchy 
with  the  local  freedom  of  a  small  commonwealth.  We 
can  thus  easily  understand  the  great  variety  in  the  prac- 
tical condition  of  the  various  states  which  formed  the 
outlying  portions  Of  the  /Etolian  Federation.  And  besides 
these  dependencies  and  half-incorporated  members,  iEtolia 
of  course  had,  like  other  states,  equal  allies,  united  only 
by  the  ordinary  bonds  of  international  engagements.  The 
ancient  connexion  between  iEtolia  and  her  supposed 
colony  Elis  lasted  do^a  to  the  latest  days  of  Grecian 
histoiy;  and,  though  the  weaker  state  doubtless  often 
humbly  followed  the  lead  of  the  stronger,  it  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  deviated,  in  form  at  l^^t,  from  the 
nature  of  a  free  alliance  between  two  independent  and 
equal  powers. 

I  have,  in  my  last  Chaptery*  endeavoured  to  trace  at  Compari- 
some  length  the  points  of  analogy  and  diversity  between  t^n 
the  League  of  Achaia  and  the  United  States  of  North  f^^^^^ 
America.    There  are  several  points  in  which  the  League  land, 
of  iEtolia  suggests  a  similar  comparison  with  the  Swiss 
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CHAP.  VI.  Confederation.  But  the  parallel  between  ^tolia  and 
Switzerland  is  far  from  being  so  close  as  the  parallel 
between  Achaia  and  the  United  States.  That  the  part 
played  by  Switzerland  in  modem  Europe  is  fieir  more 
honourable  than  the  part  played  by  ^^tolia  in  ancient 
Greece  is  a  distinction  not  directly  to  the  purpose,  as  we 
arc  not  discussing  the  moral  characters  of  nations^  but 

^tolia  and  their  political  constitutions.     But  it  is  certainly  only  in 

Switzer-  .  .  .       .  * 

land  re-  the  weaker  points  of  the  Swiss  constitution,  and  in  the 
each  o^er  '^^  honourable  features  of  the  Swiss  character,  ihat  we 
in  their  gn  J  ^hc  chief  poiuts  of  likeness  to  iEtolian  models,  while 
points,  the  likeness  between  Achaia  and  America  is  mainly  shown 
America  in  tliose  points  which  arc  most  honourable  to  both  nations. 
innieir      j^^  ^j^^^|.  ^j  thosc  rcspccts  in  which  the  League  of  ^Ctolia 

differs  from  the  League  of  Achaia  it  approaches  to  the 
old  constitution  of  Switzerland.  The  ^tolians,  like  the 
Swiss,  were  a  nation  of  mountaineers,  and  their  League, 
like  that  of  Switzerland,  was  originally  an  union  not  of 
cities,  but  of  tribes  or  districts.  The  oldest  members  of 
the  Swiss  League,  the  famous  Forest  Cantons,  contained, 
and  still  contain,  no  considerable  town ;  they  still  remain 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  rural  Democracy  which  the 
world  ever  saw.  A  mountain  Democracy  of  this  sort  is 
something  very  different  from  the  Democracy  of  a  great 
Both         city ;  it  is  sure  to  be  brave  and  patriotic,  but  it  is  also 

ori^nally 

Leases     sure  to  contain  a  stronger  conservative,  not  to  say  ob- 
not  of  ^^   structive,  element  than  can  be  found  under  any  other  form 
Cities.        ^yf  government.     Nowhere  does  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers meet  with  greater  reverence  than  in  a  small  com- 
munity of  democratic  mountaineers.    That  the  iEtolians 
lagged  behind  the  rest  of  Hjreece,  that  the  rural  Cantons 
lag  behind  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  is  no  more  than  any 
I^ter  civic  One  would  naturally  expect.    In  Switzerland,  the  accession 
Switzer-     of  considerable  towns  to  the  original  League  of  the  Forest 
land.         Cantons,  probably  saved  the  whole  body  from  reproducing 
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Bome  of  the  worst  features  of  iEtolian  life.    When  Bern  chap.  vi. 
attached  herself  to  the  mountain  alliance,  it  was  as  ifA.D.  1852. 
Athens  or  Corinth  had  joined  the  iEtolian  League  and 
had  become  its  ruling  spirit.    Even  the  earlier  accession  ▲.d.  1832. 
of  the  much  smaller  town  of  Luzem  had  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  League.    This  civic  element 
in  Switzerknd  saved  her  both  from  remainmg  in  perpetual 
obscurity,  like  some  of  the  Leagues  of  Northern  Greece, 
and  from  obtaining  an  importance  purely  mischievous,  like 
that  of  ^tolia.    And,  even  as  it  was,  the  history  of  Switz- 
erland exhibits  only  too  many  instances  of  an  iEtolian 
spirit.    The  tendency  to  serve  as  mercenaries,  regardless 
of  the  cause  in  which  they  serve,  is  the  least  disgraceful 
form  which  this  spirit  has  taken.     The  purely  conservative  Grandeur 
and  defensive  history  of  Switzerland  is  the  most  glorious  Bervative"^ 
portion  of  modem  European  history.     It  is  one  tale  of  5^*^**^ 
unmixed  heroism,  from  the  day  when  the  heroes  of  M or-  land, 
garten  first  checked  the  course  of  Austrian  tyranny,  to  the  igeb^ 
day  when  their  descendants  calmly  appealed  to  admiring 
Europe  against  the  base  perfidy  of  their  own  apostate 
citizen,  who  had  robbed  them  of  the  bulwark  which  Europe 
had  guaranteed,  and  which  the  robber  himself  promised 
to  respect  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  consummation  of 
his  crime.     But  the  warmest  admirer  of  the  brave  Con-  Aggressive 
federation  cannot  deny  that,  at  the  only  time  when  Switz-  Xe  H^ss 
erland  played  an  important  part    in  general  European  ^  ^^^' 
affairs,  it  was  a  part  conceived  far  too  much  in  the  spirit 
of  Skopas  and  Dorimachos.   The  Swiss  too  often  appeared 
in  the  Italian  wars  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
in  a  character  not  very  unlike  that  in  which  the  iEtolians 
appeared  in  the  days  of  Aratos  and  PhilopoimSn.    The 
betrayal  of  Lewis  Sforza  by  his  Swiss  Guards  was  an  act  a.d.  1500. 
which  required  the  devotion  of  the  Swiss  Guards  of  a  later  a.d.  1792. 
Lewis  to  atone  for  it    The  territories  south  of  the  Alps, 
whether  possessed  by  the  Confederation  at  laige  or  by 
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CBAF.  VI.  particular  Cantonfi,  were  won  by  aggressions  as  little  to  be 
A.D.  ]5oa-  defended  as  the  annexations  of  either  Bucmaoaite.    Now 

1512. 

that  the  Canton  of  Ticino  enjoys  equal  rights  with  its 
German  and  Buigundian'  fellows,  no  one  would  degrade 
the  citizens  of  a  free  republic  into  the  subjects  eyen  of  an 
Italian  King;  but  history  cannot  forget  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  Switxer  was  to  the  Lombard  as  truly  an 
alien  master  as  the  Gaul,  the  Spaniard,  cft  ike  Austrian. 
Su]>jort  It  is  in  relation  to  these  subject  districts  that  the  resem- 
Switzt^r-  blance  between  iEtolia  and  Switzerland  becomes  most 
of^JEtoUa.  ^^^^^'  "^^  union  between  the  original  MUjUaMk  Tribes 
was  indeed  far  closer  than  that  between  the  old  Thirteen 
Cantons,  closer  even  than  that  between  the  Achaian  Citaes 
or  the  American  States.  But  while  ^Achaia^  like  America^ 
admitted  no  members  to  the  League  except  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality,'  iEtolia,  like  Switzerland  in  her  old  state, 
possessed  allies  and  subjects  in  every  conceiyable  relation, 
from  equal  friendship  to  absolute  bondage.  The  state  of 
things  under  the  old  Swiss  League — ^the  yarious  positions 
of  Confederate  States,  Allied  States,  Protected  States^ 
Districts  subject  to  the  League  as  a  whole,  Districts  sub- 
ject to  this  or  that  Canton,  Districts  subject  to  two  or 
more  Cantons  in  partnership — relations,  all  of  them,  which 
a  Greek  might  well  express  by  his  elastic  word  Sympolity 
— all  this  teaches  us,  better  than  anything  else,  what  was 
the  real  condition  of  the  cities,  districts,  and  islands, 
which  were  brought  into  connexion  with  iEtolia  in  such 
SwiRB  yarious  ways  and  on  such  various  terms.  The  Swiss 
coiitinuh     territory,   Confederate,  Allied,  and  Subject,  was  indeed 


ons, 


^  Burgundian,  not  French.  No  one  who  regards  either  the  past  or  the 
future,  will  ever  apply,  as  is  too  often  done,  the  name  "French 
Switzerland ''  to  that  part  of  the  Confederation  where  a  Romance  language 
is  spoken.     See  above,  p.  31. 

*  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  District  of  Columbia  prevent  it 
from  being  looked  on  as  a  real  exception,  and  a  "Territory"  is  simply  an 
infant  State. 
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continuous,  or  nearly  so,*  while  the  allies  and  subjects  of  chap.  vi. 
^tolia  were  scattered  over    the   whole   mainland    and  iEtolian 
islands  of  Greece.     This  is  the  natural  difference  between 
a  purely  inland  country,  like  Switzerland,  and  one  which, 
like  ^tolia,  always  possessed  some  searboard,  and  soon 
found  means  to  acquire  more.     But,  if  our  analogy  fails 
in  this  purely  external  and  physical  point,  the  experience 
of  our  own  nation,  or  of  any  other  nation  which  has  con- 
quered or  colonized  by  sea,  steps  in  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency.   Thus  does  history  ever  reproduce  itself,  at  all 
events  within  the  great  circle  of  European  civilization. 
The  Greek,  tiie  Swiss,  the  Englishman,  are  all  beings  of 
the  same  nature,  all  possessed  of  the  same  good  and  evil 
qualities,  ready  to  be  called  out  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  excitements  and  temptations.     Till  we  learn  wholly 
to  cast  away  the    silly  distinction  of    '^Ancient"   and 
'*  Modem,"  and  freely  to  employ  every  part  of  history  to 
illustrate  every  other  part,  we  shall  never  fully  take  in 
the  true  unity  of  the  political  life  of  Europe,  or  realize 
as  we  should  that  the  experience  of  man  in  times  past^ 
alike  in  great  empires  and  in  single  cities,  is  no  mere 
food  for  antiquarian  dreams,  but  is  the  truest  and  most 
practical  text-book  of  the  philosopher  and  the  statesmaa 

1  Miihlhaiisen  was  an  isolated  ally  of  Switzerland,  which,  after  the 
French  annexation  of  Elsass,  was  entirely  surroonded  by  French  territory  ; 
— ^we  are  now  unhappily  driven  to  use  nearly  the  same  language  of  Geneva 
itself.  Miihlhausen,  by  more  recent  arrangements,  has  been  handed  over 
to  the  same  fate  as  Colniar  and  Strassburg. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  GREECE,  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THB  ACHAIAK 
LEAGUE  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  SELLABIA.      B.C.   281 — 222. 

CHAP.  Yii.  I  DO  not  propose  to  giye,  in  this  and  the  following  Chap- 
ters, any  complete  narrative  of  the  later  history  of  Greece. 
Such  a  task  belongs  to  the  historian  of  Greece  or  of  the 
Greek  people,  not  to  the  historian  of  a  particular  class 
of  governments.  But  a  certain  amount  of  direct  narratiTe 
seems  essential  at  this  stage  of  my  subject  We  have 
now  traced  out  the  origin  and  the  political  constitutions 
of  those  two  great  Federations  which  became  the  leading 
powers  in  the  last  days  of  independent  Greece.  It  seems 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  subject  to  show  their 
systems  actually  at  work,  and  to  give  some  account  of  the 
eminent  men  who  guided  their  internal  developement  and 
their  foreign  policy.  With  this  view  I  propose  to  go 
through  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  Old  Grecian  history, 
passing  lightly  over  such  points  as  do  not  concern  my 
inmicdiate  subject,  but  stopping  to  narrate  and  comment 
in  detail  when  we  come  across  things  or  persons  directly 
interesting  to  a  student  of  the  history  of  FederalisuL^ 

^  Of  this  period,  as  of  so  many  others,  we  have  no  complete  contem- 
porary history :  for  a  great  part  of  it  we  have  no  contemporary  history 
at  all.  Polybios  narrates  in  detail  from  the  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Leagues  in  b.o.  221  ;  of  the  earlier  times  he  gives  merely  an  intro- 
dnctory  sketch.  But  we  have  Polybios'  history  in  a  perfect  state  only 
for  about  five  years;  from  b.c.  216  onwards,  we  have  only  fragmentSy 
though  very  extensive  and  important  fragments.     Down  to  B.a  168,  we 
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CHAP.  VII. 

§  1.  From  the  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League   Revoiu- 
to  the  Deliverance  of  Corinth,  B.c.  281—243.        or^cf and 

Macedonia 

The  first  years  of  the  growth  of  the  Achaian  League  are  ^°^  *^® 
contemporary  with  the  invasion  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  of  the 
by  the  Gaul8  and  with  the  wars  between  Pyrrhos  and  .^li- 
Antigonos  Gonatas.      Pyrrhos,   for  a  moment,   expelled      ' 
Antigonos  from  the  Macedonian  throne,  which  Antigonos  b.o.  278. 
recovered  while  Pyrrhos  was  warring  in  Peloponn^sos. 
By  the  time  that  Pyrrhos  was  dead,  and  Antigonos  again  b.o.  272. 
firmly  fixed  in  Macedonia,  the  League  had  grown  up  to 
maturity  as  far  as  regarded  the  cities  of  the  old  Achaia. 
For  the  next  ten  years  also  Antigonos  had  his  hands  b.c.  272-^ 
fiill  in  other  quarters.    He  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Athens,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  which  the  republic  had  b.c.  268- 
the    support  of  Sparta    and  I^ypt.      He    had  also   a 
much  nearer  and  more  dangerous  enemy  in  Alexander 
the  son  of  Pyrrhos,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the 

have  the  history  of  Livy,  who,  in  Greek  matters,  commonly  followed,  and 
indeed  often  translated,  Polybios.  From  b.o.  168  to  b.c.  146,  that  is,  tiU 
the  final  loss  of  Achaian  independence,  we  have  only  the  fragments  of 
Polybios.  We  have  also  Plntarch*s  Lives  of  Aratos,  Philopoimen,  Agis, 
Kleomenes,  and  Titns  Quinctins  Flamininns.  These  are  largely  derived 
from  contemporary  writers  now  lost,  especially  from  Phylarchos,  a  strong 
Kleomenist  writer,  and  from  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  himsel£  We  are 
thus  often  enabled  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question.  There  are  also  occa- 
sional notices  in  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  other  writers,  which,  in  the  case 
of  Pansanias,  often  swell  into  considerable  fragments  of  history.  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  to  study  this  period  in  detail  is  a  very  different 
business  from  studying  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  where  a 
man  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  read  his  Thucydid^s,  and  then  to  turn 
for  illustrations  to  Aristophan^  and  Plutarch.  In  the  later  period,  not 
merely  the  illustrations,  but  the  history  itself,  has  to  be  dug  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  English  scholar  will  generally  find  it  enough  to 
read  Bishop  Thirlwall*s  last  volume,  accompanied  by  those  portions  of 
Polybios  and  those  Lives  of  Plutarch  which  belong  to  the  subject.  Having/ 
compared  every  word  of  Bishop  Thirlwall*s  narrative  with  the  original  y 
writers,  I  can  bear  witness  to  its  unfailing  accuracy,  as  eveiy  reader  can 
to  its  unswerving  impartiality  and  wisdom. 

A  A 
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CHAP.  TIL  throne  of  Epciros.  Alexander  inherited  all  P^prrhoB*  en- 
mity towards  Antigonos,  and,  like  Pyrrhos,  he  actual^ 

Circa  b.c.  succeeded  in  expelling  him  for  a  short  time  from  Mace- 
donia.^  Tlie  war  with  Athens,  known  as  the  Chremoni- 
dean  War,  ended  in  the  capture  of  Athens,  the  placing 
of  Macedonian  garrisons  in  the  city  and  its  ports^  and 
apparently  in  the  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls."  This 
was  the  last  blow  to  the  little  amount  of  power  which 

state  of     Athens  still  retained.     Of  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  many, 

Pelopon- 

nesos.  especially  Sikydn  and  Megalopolis,  were  held  by  Tyrants 
in  the  Macedonian  interest.  Corinth  was  in  the  more 
singular  position  of  being  held,  not  by  a  native  Tyrant, 
but  by  a  Macedonian  prince  of  the  royal  house,  who 
was,  virtually  at  least,  independent  of  the  King.'  It  was 
held  successively  by  Krateros  (lialf-brother  to  Antigonos 
through  his  mother  Phila),  by  Alexander  son  of  Ejtiteros, 

State  of     and  by  Alexander's  widow  Xikaia.    Sparta  remained  in- 

^^"^      dependent,  with  her  old  constitution  and  laws,  with  her 

two  Kings,  her  Ephors,  and  her  Senate ;  but  she  was 

« 

sadly  fallen  both  from  her  Hellenic  position  without  and 

from  the  purity  of  her  Lykourgeian  discipline  within.    The 

old  spirit  however,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  still  there, 

B.C.  272.    and  she  was  able  to  drive  back  Pyrrhos  firom  her  gates 

with  as  much  energy  as  a  hundred  years  before  she  had 

driven  back  Epameindndas.      Still  it  marks  the  decay 

alike  of  her  power  and  of  her  discipline  that  she  had 

Favonr-     gates  from  which  to  drive  him  back.     Thus  far,  then, 

t^n  of*the  circumstances  had  favoured  the  quiet  and  peaceful  growth 

Achaian     of  the  League.    Achaia  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  but 

League. 

all  were  so  occupied  with  what  appeared  more  important 
matters  that  there  was  little  fear  of  their  meddling  with 
her.  Such  a  period  of  danger,  ever  threatening,  but  never 
striking,  was  admirably  suited  to  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  union,  and  to  give  an  impulse  towards  good  government 

»  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  p.  98.  •  lb.  p.  100.  »  Ibi  p.  118. 
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and  improYement  of  eyery  kind.     This  period  embraces  chap.  yii. 

the  first  twenty  years  of  the  League,  during  which,  beyond  b.c.  281- 

the  gradual  growth  of  the  League  itself,  we  have  not 

a  single  notice  of  its  history.     Then  follow  ten  years  b.c.  261- 

during  which  all  Greece  is  nearly  a  blank  to  us,  but  in 

the  course  of  which  one  most  important  change  was 

effected  in  the  Achaian  polity. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reyived  League  Institution 

of  thfi  Bolfi 

that,  instead  of  the  two  Generals  who  had  hitherto  been  General- 
yearly  chosen,  the  Achaians  for  the  first  time  placed  at  ^255 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Commonwealth  a  single  General 
or  President  with  full  powers.     Markos  of  Keryneia^  as  he 
deserved,  was  the  first  citizen  thus  called  upon  to  wield  in 
his  own  hands  the  full  authority  of  the  state.    Polybios^ 
records  the  fact  and  its  date,  but  he  gives  no  explanation 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  great  constitutional  change. 
In  those  threatening  times,  the  feeling  of  union  among  the 
members  of  the  League  must  have  been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.     To  vest  the  chief  power  of  the  nation  in 
one  man's  hands  expressed  a  clear  national  conviction 
of  the  advantage  and  the  need  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
Tigour  of  action.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  practical  evils 
may  have  arisen,  especially  in  a  Federal  state,  from  the 
existence  of  two  supreme  magistrates  with  equal  powers. 
The  working  of  the  ^tolian  League,  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  was  a  model  of  united  and  vigorous  action,  may 
well  have  taught  the  Achaians  that^  in  this  respect^  their 
constitution  was  inferior  to  that  of  their  neighbours.     Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  change  was  made,  and  it  was  made  at 
a  time  when  it  led  the  way  to  still  greater  changes.    From  ^JW" 
this  time  forward,  the  history  of  the  League  becomes  character 
mainly  the  biography  of  several  eminent  men,  who,  in  their  IchaLn 
turns,  presided  over  its  councils.    This  personal  character  J^J^^ry. 
of  the  Achaian  history  gives  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest, 

»  ii.  48. 
A  A  2 
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CHAP.  Tii.  an  interest  more  like  that  of  modem  history,  and  oih» 
widely  different  from  the  feeling  witii  which  we  stady 
the  records  of  aristocratic  conmionwealths.  In  the  stately 
march  of  the  Roman  annals,  greater  men,  it  may  be,  than 
any  that  the  League  produced  seem  as  nothing  beside 
the  superior  greatness  of  the  commonwealth  in  and  for 
which  they  lived.  The  Roman  polity  did  not  derive  its 
impress  from  them,  but  it  stamped  its  own  impress  upon 
them.  The  Achaian  League,  on  the  other  hand,  derired, 
as  we  can  hardly  doubt,  its  first  character  from  Markos  of 
Eeryneia ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  whateyer  that,  in  its 
wider  and  more  ambitious  form,  it  was  essentially  the 
work  of  Aratos  of  Sikydn. 

Up  to  this  time  the  League  had  been  confined  to  the 
ten  cities  of  the  original  Achaia.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  extension  beyond  those  limits  had  eyer 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  Achaian  statesman* 
Within  those  narrow  bounds,  it  had  doubtless  given  an 
example  of  all  those  republican  virtues  of  equality  and 
good  government  for  which  Polybios  gives  it  credit;  it 
had  already  displayed,  on  a  small  scale,  that  generous  zeal 
for  freedom,  that  readiness  of  exertion  for  the  freedom  of 
others,^  which  he  claims  for  it  as  its  distinguishing  virtue. 
But  the  Achaian  League  had  hitherto  been  strictly  an 
Achaian  League  ;  it  had  not  aspired  to  become  a  League 
of  all  Hellas,  or  even  of  all  Peloponn^sos.  It  was  now 
to  receive  a  new  member  and  a  new  citizen,  who  were  to 
impress  upon  its  policy  a  wholly  different  character,  or, 
more  truly,  to  find  for  its  original  character  a  wider  field 
Results  of  action.  The  League,  by  receiving  Sikydn  into  its 
annc^L-  fellowship,  ccased  to  be  Achaian  in  any  strict  ethnical 
tion  of       sense ;  it  might  now  consistently  advance  till  it  embraced 

1  Pol.  ii.  42.  *Ayr\  wdtrris  rijs  iaur£y  ^iXorifi/cu,  "fttf  mapttxopro  rots 
trvfjifidxois,  dtrriKarriXXAfrrotrro  n)v  iKiffrtav  iXwBtploM  icai  nl^w  «couni|y  6^6^ 
voiav  n§\owoifyfiirl«tw,     Cf.  c.  88,  and  Plut.  Ar.  9. 
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all  Peloponnfesos  or  all  Hellas.     And  by  receiying  Aratos  chap.  vii. 
along  with  the  city  which  he  had  delivered,  it  received  the  Sikyon 
citizen  who  was,  for  nearly  forty  years,  to  be  the  guiding  League, 
spirit  of  its  councils,  and  who  was  to  do,  for  Achaia  and  Aratos  ; 

-  -       his  lasting 

for  all  Greece,  more  good  and  more  evil  than  any  other  iufluence. 
man  of  his  age. 

Aratos,  like  his  precursor  Markos,  had  learned  love  of 
fi-eedom  and  hatred  of  tyranny  in  the  school  of  exile. 
His  native  city  Sikydn  had  once  stood  high  among  Grecian  ?^^  ^^ 
commonwealths  of  the  second  rank,  and,  inferior  as  it  was 
to  Thebes  or  Sparta  or  Athens,  it  held  a  position  far  above 
any  of  the  towns  of  the  Achaian  shore.     The  prevailing 
blood  among  its  citizens  was  Dorian,  and  its  ancestral 
government,  when  not  interrupted  by  periods  of  tyranny 
or  revolution,  was  the  old  Dorian  aristocracy.     In  early  Its  early 
times  indeed  that  aristocracy  had  been  supplanted  by  one  b.c.  c  680 
of  the  most  splendid  lines  of  Tyrants  in  all    Grecian  "^®^' 
history.     The  reigns  of  Orthagoras  and  Myron  and  Klei- 
sthen^  form  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  Sikyonian 
annals,  and  the  last  of  the  dynasty  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  his  blood  and  name  to  the  founder  of  the 
Democracy  of  Athens.^    In  later  times  we  find  another 
Sikyonian  statesman,  whom  the  ruling  oligarchy  branded 
with  the  name  of  Tyrant,  but  whom  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
citizens    worshipped  as  the  founder  of  their  freedom."  Euphrfin 
Euphrdn  founded  a  Democracy ;  what  was  its  later  history,  mocracy,  ' 
or  how  long  it  outlived  its  foimder,  we  know  not    We  ^^  ^^^' 
read  vaguely  of  factions  and  demagogues,'  but  we  get  at 
no  details  till,  in  the  Macedonian  times,  the  unhappy  city 


1  Eleistben^  of  Sikydn  was,  through  his  daughter  AgaristS  the  wife  of 
Mcgakles,  the  grandfather  of  Kleisthenes  of  Athens.  See  Herod,  yi. 
12rt-181. 

•  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  44.     Diod.  xv.  70. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  2.     Els  ffrdffus  iyintirt  leal  ^iXort/Jos  ififAoywy^y. 
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uwler  the 
Successors, 
B.C.  308- 
801. 


Period 
of  Lrfxsal 
Tyrants, 
B.C.  801- 
251. 


was  handed  oyer  from  one  oppressor  to  another.  During 
the  wars  of  the  Successors  Sikydn  had  its  share  of  cahi- 
mities  as  well  as  other  Grecian  cities.  At  one  stage  of 
those  days  of  sorrow,  Sikydn  had  to  endure  the  ignominy 
of  being  ruled  by  a  female  usurper.  Kratesipolis,  the  widow 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  held  possession  of  the 
city,  and  proved  herself  a  worthy  rival  of  her  fellow- 
oppressors  of  the  other  sex.^  At  anotiier  time  it  was 
garrisoned  for  five  years  by  Ptolemy,  when  he  liberated 
Greece.'  Wlien  D6m6trios  came  to  liberate  Greece 
back  again/  he  not  only  expelled  Ptolemy's  garrison,  but 
persuaded  the  Sikyonians  to  change  the  site  of  their 
city  and  even  to  alter  its  name  to  Ddm^trias.  This  in- 
novation probably  lasted  no  longer  than  the  power  of  its 
author.  After  this,  we  find  Sikydn  in  the  hands  of  local 
oppressors,  whose  appearance  seems  to  have  nearly  coin- 
cided with  the  fall  of  the  power  of  D^mdtrios  at  Ipsos.^ 
Tyrant  now  succeeded  Tyrant,  and  Tyrants,  we  may  well 
believe,  of  a  very  different  order  from  Orthagoras  and 
Kieisthenes.'  At  lai^t  a  gleam  of  better  things  appeared 
for  a  moment.  Kleon,  the  reigning  Tyrant,  was  slain, 
seemingly  in  some  popular  movement,  and  two  eminent 
citizeiiH,  named  Timoklcidas  and  Kleinias,  were  placed  by 


»  Died.  xix.  67.  •  Diod.  xx.  87. 

»  Diod.  XX.  102.     Plut.  Demgtr.  25. 

*  Sdiom  (p.  69)  iDgcniously  infers  this  from  tlie  statement  of  Plutarch 
(Ar.  9)  that,  at  the  return  of  Aratos  in  B.C.  251,  there  were  Siky6nian 
exiles  who  had  been  nearly  fifty  years  in  banishment.  These  fifty  years 
go  back  exactly  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ipsos. 

^  Droysen  (ii.  304,  5)  stands  up  for  them  on  the  ground  of  Strabo's 
expression  (b.  viii.  c.  6.  vol.  ii.  p.  218),  irvpayvi^0ri  Zk  «-Act(rrov  xp^^om' 
dW*  act  ro^s  rvpdyvovs  4intiH€7s  SbfBpas  ^trx^V  ''Aparow  V  iiruf>ay4<rr<troPf 
K.T.X.  It  is  much  more  likely,  though  Droysen  despises  the  notion,  that 
Strabo  was  thinking  of  the  old  Orthagorids ;  and,  if  his  words  are  to  be 
construed  quite  literally,  Aratos  himself  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
Tyrants.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  of  these  Tyrants  may  have  been 
patrons  of  art — we  know  that  one  of  the  worst  of  them  was  something 
of  a  philosopher — but  what  then  ? 
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common  consent  at  the  head  of  affairs.^    The  exact  nature  chat.  yii. 
of  their  office  is  not  described ;  our  brief  notice  of  it  reads  Adminis- 
like  an   extraordinary  commission,  for  life  or  for  some  of  Timo- 
considerable  time,  to  reform  and  govern  the  common.  ^(^^ 
wealth.^      Under    their    administration    something    like 
settled  order  and  prosperity  had  b^un  once  more  to 
appear,  when  Sikyon  unhappily  lost  both  her  patriotic 
magistrates.     Timokleidas  died  ;   Kieinias  was  murdered  Tyranny  of 
by  a  citizen  named  Abantidas,  who  seized  the  Tyranny  b.c.  264.  ' 
and  again  subjected  Sikydn  to  a  reign  of  terror.      The 
iricnds  of  Kleinias  were  for  the  most  part  banished  or 
put  to  death ;  his  young  son '  Aratos,  then  seven  years 
old,  was  destined  to  the  same  fate  ;^  but  he  found  a  friend 
in  the  family  of  his  persecutor.     Soso,  the  sister  of  Aban-  Escape  of 
tidas,  was  married  to  Prophantos  the  brother  of  Kleinias  ; 
the  child  sought  refiige  in  his  uncle's  house,  and  Sosd 
found  means  to  shelter  him  from  her  brother,  and  to  send 
him  in  safety  to  Argos,  where  his  father  had  many  power- 
ful friends.     Here  he  was  brought  up  till  his  twentieth 
year.    His  literary  education  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  Education 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  neglect  may  have  been  no  at  Argos. 
real  loss.     That  Aratos  was  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
speaker  we  need  no  proof;  without  eloquence  of  some, 
kind  no  man  could  have  remained  for  life,  as  he  did,  at 
the  head  of  a  Greek  commonwealth.     Perhaps  the  very 
absence  of  rhetorical  and  sophistic  training  may  have  left 

1  By  some  strange  confusion,  Pausanias  (ii.  8.  2)  makes  Timokleidas, 
after  the  fall  of  Klcon,  reign  as  joint-Tyrant  with  a  certain  Euthydemos. 
The  people  nnder  Kleinias  rise  and  expel  them. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  2.  ETAokto  Ttnoic\§i9uM  (ipxot^^  kci^  KActy/ay.  .  .  .  f(8i|  Z4 
riva  rijs  iro\irflas  Kardtrrturiv  ^x**"  BoKoiStnis  TifAOicKfiBas  fjL^v  dir4$ay§,  K,r.\, 

>  In  after  times,  the  local  legends  of  Sikydn  attributed  to  the  deliverer 
a  miraculous  origin,  like  that  of  Aristomenes  and  Alexander.  The  God 
Asklepios  had  visited  his  mother  Arintodama  in  the  form  of  a  dragon. 
Pans.  ii.  10.  8.   iv.  14.  8. 

*  Paus.  iL  8.  2.  "hpofrov  tk  'Afiai^Has  ^vT^Oa  htolrio^tf,  ^  koI  airos 
dirfxe^fnycrcy  "Aparos  i$*\9wr^s.   He  WW  now  Mven  years  old.  Pint.  Ar.  8. 
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CHAP.  Tii.  rvKiin  fur  something  more  nearly  reprodncmg  Hie  natife 
strength  of  Tbemustokl^  and  Perikles.  His  fhjmal 
e^liication  wn»  weU  cared  for ;  the  fiitaie  deliTerer  of  SOkrSa 
and  Corinth  contended  in  the  pablic  games,  and  feceiied 
more  than  one  cliaplet  as  the  prize  of  bodily  pnnreai^  It 
is  jMjHHible  tliat  this  derotion  to  bodily  exercises  may  not 
have  been  without  influence  on  his  future  career.  Hie 
diHciplinc  of  the  athlete  and  the  discipline  of  the  scddier 
were  inconsihtent,^  and  these  early  laurels  were  perhaps 
won  at  the  ex|>ense  of  future  defeats  of  the  Achaian 
phalanx.  Further  than  this  we  hare  no  details  of  his  early 
life;  but  wc  find  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Tigoroiua^ 
active,  and  enteqirising,  full  of  zeal,  not  only  against  tlie 
Tyrants  who  excluded  him  from  his  own  home  and 
country,  but  against  all  who  bore  usurped  rule  oyer  their 
fellows  in  any  city  of  Hellas. 

Hufrf^ion      Meanwhile  matters  in  Siky6n  went  on  from  bad  to 

at  Hi^lu,  ^'^^'Hc.  Abantidas  had  a  turn  for  those  rhetorical  exer- 
cises which  Aratos  neglected;  he  frequented  the  school 
of  two  teachers  of  the  art  named  Deinias  and  Aristotel^ 
who,  from  what  motive  we  are  not  told,  one  day  assassin 
nated  the  Tyrant  in  the  midst  of  his  studies.    His  place 

H.C.  252-1.  was  at  once  filled  by  his  own  father  Paseas,  who  was  in 
his  turn  slain  and  succeeded  by  one  Nikokl^  The  eyes 
of  men  in  Siky6n  now  began  to  turn  to  the  banished  son 

ExiH^cta-    of  their  old  virtuous  leader.    Aratos  was  looked  to  as  the 

tioiiH  from 

Arutoj*.  future  aeliverer  of  his  country,  and  Nikoklds  watched  his 
course  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  proportioned  to  the 
hopes  of  those  whom  he  held  in  bondage.  But,  as  yet,  the 
Tyrant  deemed  that  he  had  little  to  fear  from  the  personal 
prowess  of  the  youth.     Indeed  Aratos  purposely  adopted 

'  Sfo  Plut.  Pliil.  3.  Tlio  remark  however  is  as  old  as  Homer.  IL  xxiii 
008-071.  Cert«iuly  Alexander  of  Macedon  (Herod,  v.  22)  and  Ddrieos  of 
Kliodc'H  combined  the  two  characters  (see  Grote,  viii  217  and  c£  x.  164), 
but  one  can  liardly  fancy  Periklda  jstripping  at  Olympia. 
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a  line  of  condact  suited  to  throw  Nikoklds  off  his  guard,  chap,  yil 
He  assumed,  at  all  events  when  he  knew  that  agents  of 
the  Tyrant  were  watching  him,  an  appearance  of  complete 
devotion  to  youthful  enjoyments  and  frivolous  pursuits. 
Men  said  that  a  Tyrant  must  be  the  most  timid  of  all 
beings,  if  such  a  youth  as  Aratos  could  strike  fear  into 
one.^  But  the  real  fears  of  Nikokl^s  were  of  another 
kind.  He  did  not  so  much  dread  the  personal  prowess 
of  Aratos  as  the  influence  of  his  father^s  name  and  con- 
nexions. The  position  which  the  family  of  Kleinias  must 
have  held  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  Eangs  both  of 
Macedonia  and  Egypt  were  among  his  hereditary  friends.' 
We  may  see  also  the  first  signs  of  a  weakness  which 
pursued  Aratos  through  his  whole  life,  when  we  hear  that 
he  at  first  hoped  to  obtain  freedom  for  his  country  through  Early 
royal  friendship.  To  look  for  the  expulsion  of  a  Tyrant  at  Aratos. 
the  hands  of  Antigonos  Gonatas  was  a  vain  hope  indeed.' 
It  appears  however  that  the  King  did  not  absolutely  refuse 
the  new  character  in  which  the  inexperienced  youth  prayed 
him  to  appear :  he  put  him  off  with  fair  words ;  he  pro- 
mised much,  but  performed  nothing.  Aratos  then  looked 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  of  Egypt,  whose  rivalry  with 
Macedonia  seemed  to  guarantee  his  trustworthiness  as  an 
ally  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  whose  actions  did  not  always 
belie  his  pretensions.  But  in  leaning  on  I^yptian  aid 
Aratos  soon  found  that  he. was  leaning  on  the  staff  of 

>  Plut.  Ar.  6. 

'  Schom  (p.  70)  suggests,  ingenionslj  enough,  that  the  coxmozion 
between  the  house  of  Kleinias  and  the  Ptolemies  began  daring  the 
Egyptian  occupation  of  Sikydn  in  B.O.  808-8.  But  how  came  the  same 
family  to  be  on  such  terms  with  both  the  rival  dynasties  at  once,  with  the 
descendants  of  Ptolemy  and  with  the  descendants  of  D^6trios  I 

^  Something  may  be  allowed  to  the  inexperience  of  a  youth  of  twenty ; 
it  is  indeed  hard  measure  to  hint,  as  Schom  (p.  70,  note)  does,  that  Aratos 
at  first  merely  wished  to  be  Tyrant  himself  instead  of  Nikokles.  Every 
act  of  his  life  belies  the  imputation.  Niebuhr  (Lect.  Anc.  Hist.  ilL  277, 
Eng.  Tr. )  docs  Aratos  more  justice. 
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cHAF.  Tif.  a  broken  reed ;  whateTer  migfat  be  the  good  intentaofiifi  of 
'  Ptolemj,  he  was  far  off,  and  the  hopes  which  he  held  oat 
were  slow  to  be  fulfilled.     The  Tonng  delirerer  at  hut 
learned  no  longer  to  put  his  trust  in  princes,  but  onlj  ia 
the  quick  wits  and  strong  arms  of  himself  and  hia  fellow- 
exiles.     A  Sikronian  exile  named  Aristomachos^  and  two 
Mcgalopolitan  philosophers  named  Ekdemos  and  D£mo- 
phaned,'  are  spoken  of  as  among  his  principal  adyiaen. 
Deliver.     The  details  of  the  perilous  night-adventure    by  whidi 
sfkydnbj  Aratos  and  his  little  company  surprised  and  deliveied 
^^^      Sikvdn  hare  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.'    HereL  in  the 

B.C.  251.  •  ^  ^ 

last  days  of  Greece,  our  path  is  strewed  with  tales  of 
personal  character  and  personal  adTcnture,  such  as  we 
hare  met  with  but  seldom  since  we  lost  the  guidance  of 
Herodotus.  For  oiur  purpose  it  is  enough  that  all  Sikyda 
lay  down  at  night  under  the  rule  of  Nikokl^  and  heard 
at  dawn  the  herald  proclaim  to  the  deliTered  city  that 
Aratos  the  son  of  Kleinias  called  his  countrymen  to 
freedom.  Never  was  there  a  purer  or  a  more  bloodlesB 
revolution ;  Siky6n  was  delivered  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  citizen ;  the  very  mercenaries  of  the  TVrant  w&te 
allowed  to  live,  and  Xikokles  himself,  whom  public  justice 
could  hardly  have  spared,  contrived  to  escape  by  an  igno- 
ble shelter.  Xevcr  did  mortal  man  win  glory  truer  and 
more  unalloyed  than  the  young  hero  of  Sikyon. 

Siky6n  was  now  free,  but  she  had  dangers  to  contend 
against  from  within  and  from  without  Antigonos,  to  whom 
the  youthful  simplicity  of  Aratos  had  once  looked  for  help, 

1  The  names  are  yariously  given.  They  are  Ekdemos  and  Demophanes 
in  Pol.  X.  22.  riut  Phil.  1.  Suidas,  v.  *i\owolfii^y ;  Ekdelos  and  Mega* 
lophanes  in  Pans.  viii.  49.  2 ;  Ekdelos  in  Plut.  Ar.  5.  Suidas  also  turns 
Kikokles  into  Neokles. 

'  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  tell  the  tale  once  more  ;  bat  the  Greek  of 
Plutarch,  the  German  of  Droysen,  and  the  English  of  Thirlwall  are 
enough.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  details  rest  upon  good 
authority,  namely  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  himself 
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now  hardly  concealed  his  enmity/    The  infection  which  chap.  yis. 
he  thought  he  could  afford  to  neglect  while  it  spread  External 
no  further  than  the  petty  Achaian  townships,  was  now  ternd 
beginning  to  extend  itself  to  cities  of  a  higher  rank.    And,  ^i  g^^  a®** 
within  the  walls  of  Siky6n,  Aratos  had  to  struggle  against 
difficulties  which  were  fiardly  less  threatening.     With  the 
restoration  of  freedom  came  the  return  of  the  exiles. 
Under  this  name  are  included  both  those  who  had  been 
formally  banished,  and  those  who  had  yoluntarily  fled 
from  the  city,  during  the  days  of  tyranny."    Nikoklto, 
during  his  short  reign  of  four  months,  had  sent  eighty 
into  exile  ;  tiiose  whose  banishment  dated  from  the  days 
of  earlier  Tyrants  reached  the  number  of  fiye  hundred. 
Some  of  these  last  had  been  absent  from  tiieir  country 
fifty  years.'  Many  of  these  men  had  lost  houses  and  lands, 
which  they  naturally  wished  to  recover,  but  which  their 
actual  possessors  as  naturally  wished  to  keep.     Doubtless, 
in  BO  long  a  time,  much  of  this  property  must  have 
changed  hands  more  than  once,  so  that  the  actual  pos- 
sessor would  often  be  an  honest  purchaser,  and  not  a  mere 
grantee  of  a  Tyrant's  stolen  goods.      The   young  deli- 
verer was  expected  to  satisfy  all  these  opposing  claims, 
as  well  as  to  guard  his  city  against  Antigonos  and  all 
other  enemies.     What  was  chiefly  wanting  for  the  former  Internal 
purpose  was  money ;   and  here  the  friendship  of  King  ^on  ^ 
Ptolemy  really  stood  him  in  good  stead.     He  obtained,  -A.'*^^. 
at  various  times,  a  sum  of  one  himdred  and  seventy- 
five  talents,  partly,  it  would  seem,  as  a  voluntary  gift,* 

^  Plut  Ar.  9.  *EirifiovktvafjJtniy  fikv  l{«^cr  teal  ^Boyovfidrnr  ^  'Am- 
7<$yov  n|r  ir^Xxy  6p£yri  [r^  *ApdT^]  9td  rijy  4\€v$€pltuff  rapOfrfiUnfif  V 
ii<f>*  wirrif  Ktd  arwridiowraif, 

'  The  word  ^vy^t  includes  both  classes.  Many  fled  to  escape  death, 
but  some  were  formally  banished,  ro^s  tikv  4^40mX9,  roi)s  8*  cUcZXty  [6 
'Afiayrl9asl     Plut  Ar.  2. 

*  So  says  Plutarch  (Ar.  9) ;  but  why  did  they  not  return  during  the 
administration  of  EleiniM  and  Timokleidas  I 

*  Plut.  Ar.  11.    ^Hhm  I*  a^fi  k«2  xfnt*^"^^  dwpcil  irapA  rov  /BoriX^ws. 
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CHXP.  vii.  partly  as  the  result  of  Aratos'  own  request,  for  whkb 
puriH)se  he  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  in  person.  By  Ae 
help  of  this  money  he  contrived  to  satisfy  the  Taiions 
chiiniants.  Some  of  the  old  owners  were  glad  to  accept 
the  value  of  their  property  instead  of  the  property  itself; 
some  of  the  new  ones  were  willing  to  give  up  possessioii 
on  receiving  a  fair  price  for  what  they  resigned*  We  are 
told  that  by  these  means  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
whole  city.^  It  is  added,  as  a  proof  of  his  true  republiean 
spirit,  that,  on  being  invested  with  full  and  extraoidinaiy 
powers  for  the  purpose,  he  declined  to  exercise  them  alone^ 
but,  of  his  own  accord,  associated  with  himself  fifteen 
other  citizens  in  the  office.' 

Against  danger  from  without  Aratos  sought  for  defence 
by  that  step  which  first  brings  him  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  this  history.  He  annexed  Sikydn  to  the  Achaian 
League.  This  of  course  implies  both  that  he  prevailed  on 
his  own  countrymen  to  ask  for  admission  to  the  Achiuan 
body,  and  that  he  persuaded  the  Achaian  Government  and 
Assembly  to  grant  what  they  asked.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  debates  either 
in  the  Sikyouian  or  the  Achaian  Assembly  on  so  important 
a  proposal     The  step  was  a  bold  and  a  novel  one.    For 
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J  Sec  Plutarch  (Ar.  9-14)  and  the  well  known  passage  of  Cicero  (De 
GIT.  ii.  26),  who  winds  up,  a«  a  Roman  of  his  day  well  might,  "  O  yiram 
magnum,  digimmque  <|ui  in  nostra  rejmhlicu  uatus  esset.  Sic  par  est 
agoro  cum  civibus,  non  (ut  bis  jam  vidimus)  hastam  in  foro  ponere,  et 
bona  civium  voci  subjiccre  pra^oonis." 

'  riut.  Ar.  14.  *Airo8ctx0(^r  y^  aOroKpdrup  8mAAaJCTi)s  mai  wipmt 
SKus  M  t^s  ^ifyaHiuc^s  oiKoyofAicis  yuovos  o^x  i^cMC'*'<^>  dXXJt  T«rrcmi/8cMi 
rvf  -KoXvTwv  irposKaT4\€^€v  iaur^f  «c.r.A.  So  Cicero,  "Adhibuit  sibi  in 
consilium  quindccim  princiix's."  This  is  hardly  done  justice  to  by  Schom 
(p.  72)  in  the  words,  **  Nach  Ilause  zuriickgekommeu  setzto  er  eine 
Commission  nicder,  an  dcren  Spitze  er  scllMjt  trat." 

These  internal  measures  of  Aratos,  or  some  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
later  than  the  annexation  of  SikyOn  to  the  T*eague.  But  it  seemed  better 
to  linish  tho  account  of  the  deliverance  and  pacification  of  Sikydn  before 
entering  on  the  career  of  Arutos  as  a  Federal  politician. 
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a  Greek  city  willingly  to  surrender  its  full  and  distinct  chap.  yii. 
Bovereignty  was  a  thing  of  which  earlier  times  presented 
only  one  recorded  instance.     Corinth  and  Argos  had  once 
removed  the  artificial  limits  which  separated  the  Argeian  b.c.  893. 
and  the  Corinthian  territory,  and  had  declared  that  Argos 
and  Corinth  formed  but  a  single  commonwealth.'    But  so 
strange  an  arrangement  lasted  only  for  a  short  time,  and  it 
was  offensive  to  large  bodies  of  citizens  while  it  did  last 
Still  Argos  and  Corinth  were,  at  least,  both  of  them  Doric 
cities ;  their  citizens  were  kinsmen  in  blood  and  speech, 
sharing  alike  in  the  traditions  of  the  ruling  race  of  Pelo- 
ponn^o&    It  was  a  far  greater  change  when  Siky6n,  a  city  Import- 
of  the  Dorian  conquerors,  stooped  to  ask  for  admission  to  novelty  of 
the  franchise  of  the  remnant  of  the  conquered  Achaians.'  ^®  ®^P' 
Federalism,  as  we  have  seen,  was  nothing  new  in  Greece, 
but  the  Federal  tie  had  as  yet  imited  only  mere  districts 
or  very  small  towns,  and  those  always  districts  or  towns  of 
the  same  people.    For  one  of  the  greater  cities  of  Greece 
to  enter  into  Federal  relations  with  cities  belonging  to 
another  division  of  the  Greek  race  was  something  alto- 
gether unknown.     But  now  the  Doric  Siky6n  was  admitted 
into  a  League  consisting  only  of  small  Achaian  towns,'  any 
one  of  which  eingly  was  immeasurably  her  inferior,  and 
whose  united  strength  hardly  equalled  that  of  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Greece/    The  Sikydnians  were  to  lose  their 

1  Xen.  HelL  iv.  4.  6.  See  Grote,  ix.  462.  The  change,  in  the  opinion 
of  Xenophdn  and  the  Corinthian  oligarchs,  amounted  to  a  wiping  out  of 
their  city  ;  cua-0aM6fifyoi  dipeafi(ofi4yriy  r^y  ir6\iy.  The  whole  description 
is  very  curious. 

*  Pans.  iL  8.  4.  Tods  2ucvwrtovs  is  r6  *KxoMip  avy49pto¥  irfyoyt  A«tpitti 
6vrat, 

*  Plut.  Ar.   9.      Ao»pic7s  ^rrcf  vwi9wray  iKovffitts  ipofia  Jcol  woXtrtloM 

iroAiTOi  ydp  ^aay  ol  woWoif  icr.K 

^  lb.  Ot  [ol  *Axato\]  rijf  fi^p  wdXeu  r£p  'EAXi(rwir  dUcM^f  oMp,  ait  clircTy, 
fi4pos  iirrtSf  4¥  8^  rf  t6t§  /uas  d^toKSyov  ir^Xcwf  ffiifAirturrts  6ft4fv  9iipafWf 
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national  namc^  and  being;  Sikrdn  indeed  would  flnrme 
as  an  independent  canton,  nntouched  in  the  freedom  of 
her  local  goTemment ;  bat  in  all  dealings  with  other  atatei 
the  name  of  Sikvdn  would  be  sunk  in  the  name  of  Aebaia. 
The  warriors  of  Sikvdn  would  be  comniaiided  hy  Achaiaa 
GeneraK*  and  her  interests  would  be  repreaeDted  !■ 
foreign  Assemblies  and  at  foreign  courts  bj  Ambaaaadon 
commissioned  by  the  whole  Achaian  body.'  Sudi  a  change 
must  haTe  given  a  complete  shock  to  all  ordinaiy  Gredc 
feeling  on  such  subjects.  The  accession  of  Sikydn  to  the 
League  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  state  of  tiunga  in 
Greece.  No  more  striking  testimony  could  be  borne  to 
the  prudent  and  honourable  course  which  the  League  had 
hitherto  followed  within  its  own  narrow  limits.^  His  fint 
extension  beyond  the  limits  of  Achaia  at  once  put  tiie 
League  on  quite  a  new  footing.  Hitherto  it  had  be^  a 
merely  local  union  ;  it  now  began  to  swell  into  Pan-hellenio 
importance.*^  When  once  Sikydn  had  joined  the  Leagne^ 
other  cities  were  not  slow  in  following  her  example.  From 
the  moment  of  the  admission  of  Siky6n,  it  was  an  under- 
stood principle  that  the  arms  of  the  League  stood  open  to 


>  Pint.  U.S.  So  PolyhioR  (ii.  38),  irus  oZv  kclL  M  ri  wOy  MokvSw  wtoI 
re  Hou  t6  Xoi7r6y  ir\ii$os  tup  Tl§\airotnniaU$r  Mfia  r^y  ToAirffiar  Twr  *Ax«Mr 
Kol  Ti)v  irpomyoplauf  fitrfi\ri<p6Tfs  ; 

*  Plut.  At.  11.  'O  8*  "Aparot  .  .  .  Kcdirtp  <rvfifio\ds  r^  Kotv^  fieydXat 
ifZwKo^s  TTJy  iavrov  Sd^oy  Kcd  TTJy  rrjs  irarpllht  96yafuWf  tUs  M  rmy  hti' 
rvx^yrwy  xpVff^^  iraptlx^y  air^  rdy  dtl  arparrrfoOyra  rmv  'Axcumt,  cfrc 
Avfuuos,  ctre  Tpirotct^r,  cfrf  fxurportpas  Tty6s  cir  nix^  v^ccm. 

*  Aratos  seems  to  have  gone  to  Alexandria  in  a  purely  private  cfaaraeter 
to  ask  help  of  King  Ptolemy  as  a  friend  of  his  family. 

*  See  Plutarch's  panegyric  on  the  League  (Ar.  9),  and  Polybioa  pattim, 
especially  ii.  38  and  42. 

»  Droysen,  il  369.  **  Durch  den  Beitritt  von  Sikyon  und  dnich  Antes 
Verhindung  mit  Aegypten  war  die  RoUe,  welche  die  Achaier  zu  iiber- 
nchmen  hatten,  bezeichnet ;  Arat  war  es,  der  die  Thatigkeit  des  BandM 
zucrst  und  vielleicht  nicht  ohne  Widerstreben  der  biflher  nor  fur  die 
inncro  Kobe  und  SelKst«tandigkeit  bedachten  Eidgenoasen  nach  AiMten 
bin  wandte." 
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receive  any  Grecian  city  which  was  willing  to  cast  in  its  chap.  tii. 
lot  among  the  Confederates.     The  League  now  beciune 
the  centre  of  freedom  throughout  all  Greece ;  the  supre- 
macy of  Macedonia  in  PeloponnSsos  was  doomed. 

Sikydn  was  admitted  to  the  League  on  perfectly  equal  Sikydn 
terms.  She  was  subjected  to  no  disqualifications  as  a  on  equal 
foreign  city,  and  she  claimed  no  superiority  on  account  of  *®™^ 
her  power  and  fame  being  so  vastly  superior  to  those 
of  any  of  the  old  Achaian  towns.  Like  other  Achaian 
citieSy  she  obtained  one  vote,  and  no  more,  in  the 
Federal  Congress.  The  evil  of  this  arrangement  has 
been  already^  spoken  of.  It  was  right  that  Sikydn 
should  possess  no  privilege  which  could  endanger  the 
common  rights  of  all ;  it  was  wise  to  avoid  making 
Sikydn  the  scat  of  government,  or  in  any  way  giving  her 
the  character  of  a  capital ;  but  it  was  not  abstractedly 
just  that  her  large  population  should  possess  in  the 
national. Assembly  only  the  single  vote  which  belonged 
equally  to  Dymd  and  Tritaia.'  Sikydn,  whose  strength  must 
have  been  equal  to  half,  or  more  than  half,  that  of  the 
League  as  it  then  stood,  could  at  any  moment  be  outvoted 
ten  times  over  by  the  petty  Achaian  townships.  Not 
that  we  are  at  all  entitled  to  blame,  or  even  to  wonder 
at,  the  omission.  Federalism  was  then,  not  indeed  exactly 
in  its  infiemcy,  but  still  making  its  first  experiment  on 
a  large  scale.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  hit  upon  every 
improvement  at  once,  and  this  particular  improvement 


1  See  above,  p.  272,  et  seqq. 

*  Niebuhr,  Lect.  Anc.  Hist,  iii  277.  "The  Sicyonians  made  a  great 
sacrifice  in  joining  the  Achaeans,  because  each  of  the  insignificant  Achaean 
towns  had  the  same  rights  and  the  same  votes  as  Sicjon,  which  was  itself 
as  large  as  several  of  the  Achaean  towns  put  together.  Achaia,  on  the 
other  hand,  gained  considerably  by  the  accession."  This  is  perfectly  true 
as  a  statement  of  one  side  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Sikydn 
gained  also  by  the  union,  even  if  it  were  not  made  on  perfectly  equitable 

terma. 
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CHAP.  TIL  had  been  as  jet  suggested  bj  no  practical  neoeflsitj.  To 
gire  Sikr^n  a  doable  rote  would  hare  seemed  to  sin  agunst 
the  great  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  among  aD 
the  meml>ers  of  the  League.  We  mav  well  belieTC  thal^ 
though  the  accession  of  Sikron  was  such  a  clear  gmin  to 
the  League,  there  were  Achaians  who  looked  on  its  admis- 
sion on  any  terms  as  a  sort  of  faTour.  A  proposal  for 
giving  Sikvon  a  double  Tote  in  the  Federal  Congress  woold 
doubtless  have  met  with  great  opposition,  and  would 
prcibably  have  shipwrecked  the  whole  scheme  of  annex- 
ation«  It  is  still  more  probable  that  the  thouglit  of  snch 
a  proposal  never  occurred  either  to  Aiatoa  or  to  any 
one  else. 


B.C.  251-       For  five  years  Aratos  remained,   either   officially  or 

^^^'  through  his  personal  influencCy  at  the  head  of  the  local 

Poritjon     Sikyonian  government,  the  Governor,  so  to  speak,  of  the 

State  of  Sikvon,  but  only  a  private  citizen  of  the  Achaian 

League.     Now  it  was  that  he  pacified  the  &ctions  in  his 

native  city  ;  now  it  was  that,  while  serving  in  the  Achaian 

cavalry,  he  won  the  admiration  of  his  new  countiymen  by 

his  strict  discipline   and  punctual  obedience  to  orders. 

Ttie  deliverer  and  leader  of  Sikvon  was  never  wanting,  as 

his  biographer  tells  us,  even  when  command  was  vested 

in«  rifla-    in  citizens  of  the  pettiest  Achaian  towns.*    We  can  well 

Anti;;oiioH  Understand  with  what  eyes  King  Antigonos  watched  his 

t'tolciiiy.    growing  fame.     He  did  not  however  profess  open  enmity ; 

he  nither  professed  his  admiration  of  the  young  statesman; 

he  showed  him  marked  personal  honours ;'  he    talked 

1  S<'e  aljove,  p.  306. 

*  IMiit.  Ar.  15.  'Ayrlyoyos  8*  6  fioffiXtt^s  dyuifAtPos  h^  oJr^  ttd.  fiwX^ 
li*vos  ^  fjLtrdytiy  8\ws  rp  ^iXiq,  irpds  a^bv  ^  hiafiiXXuv  %p6s  t6v  nro\§famw 
dWat  re  4n\ay$pwrlat  ivthfiKyvro  /iH  irdyu  irposufUv^  Kol  B6mv  Bhus  4tf 
Kopiydtf  fitplZas  tit  2iKv»ya  r^  *ApdT<p  St^c/iirc.  This  presence  of  Anti- 
gonos lit  ('orinth  is  pozzling.  It  was  certainly  not  actually  in  his 
poBsession  till  after  the  first  Generalship  of  Aratos.     The  explaiiati<Hi  of 
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ostentatiouBly  of  his  good  will  towards  him,  and  professed  chap.  yii. 
to  believe  that  Aratos  entertained  an  equal  good  will 
towards  himself.  Thus  he  hoped  either  really  to  win 
over  Aratos  to  his  interest,  or  at  all  events  to  make  him 
suspected  at  the  court  of  Alexandria.  This  last  effect 
was  actually  produced,  at  all  events  for  a  season. 

At  last  Aratos  received  tlie  noblest  tribute  of  confidence  4"*^,  "^ 

,  elected 

which  his  new  countrymen  had  it  in  their  power  to  pay ;  General 
he  was  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Achaian  common-  League, 
wealth.    At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  chosen  General  ^'^'  ^^^' 
of  the  Achaians,  that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  President  of  the 
Achaian  United  States.    He  thus  became,  not  only  the 
executive  chief  of  the  League  in  all  civil  and  diplomatic 
affairs,  but  also  its  parliamentary  leader  and  its  personal 
Commander-in-chief.    This  office,  from  that  day  onwards,  ^^  P«'- 

manent 

he  heldy  as  a  general  rule,  in  alternate  years,  till  the  day  of  position 
his  death,  thirty-two  years  later.    During  all  this  time  he  ^^e,    ^' 
was  the  soul  of  the  League,'  the  first  man  of  independent 
Greece.     As  such  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  singularly 
mixed  character  had  full  scope  for  their  developement* 
That  Aratos  remained  so  long  at  the  head  of  a  free 

Bishop  Thirl  wall  (viii.  118)  must  probably  be  adopted,  though  it  is  not 
without  difficulties.  Plutarch  may  easily  have  made  some  confusion, 
but  what  other  place  near  enough  to  Sikydn  was  in  the  possession  of 
Antigonos  ? 

1  Plut.  At.  24.  0«Jt«'^8*  to-xvo-cr  iy  ro7s  *Axaiois,  c^crr*  .  ,  .  tpy^  jcol 
yvt&fx^  9iA  irayT^s  tfpx"^<  ^^^'  ^*  ^^-  Mtyd\iiiP  9h  irpo«foin)y  won^ffas  rfjs 
iiri$o\.iis  iv  6>dy<f  XP^^  Xoi'w6v  ^9i}  dicrcXct  wpoirrartty  iily  rov  Twr 
*Axcu»v  HByovtf  ic.t.A. 

■  See  the  character  of  Aratos  drawn  by  Schom,  p.  66.  He  is  however 
altogether  too  severe.  It  is  surely  too  much  to  say,  *'  Demgemass  besass 
Aratus  nicht  ein  grosses  hellenisches,  sondem  nur  ein  enges  achaisches 
Herz."  (This  is  curiously  contrasted  with  Plutarch's  words,  od  SucvwWwy 
o^8*  *Axcu£y  Kri96iJL9yos,  iwd  KOtyi/ly  riya  riis  'EXA<t8of,  k.t.K  At.  16.)  The 
vision  of  Aratos  was  often  blinded  as  to  ends,  but  surely,  as  to  ends,  no 
man  ever  had  a  more  purely  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  Droysen  (ii.  376,  7) 
is  still  more  severe,  and  his  language  raises  the  indignation  of  Eortiim  (iii. 
168),  who  likens  Aratos,  perhaps  not  altogether  without  reason,  to  William 
the  Silent.     Niebuhr  (iii.  276)  is  much  fairer  than  Schom  or  Droysen. 

BB 
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CHAP.  Tii.  people,  who  could,  at  anv  time,  siinplY  bjr  not  electnig  him, 
Ch^nntrT  have  reduced  him  to  a  priTate  station — ^that  for  so  long  a 
time  he  could  guide  the  councils,  not  of  a  single  city  onlj, 
but  of  a  great  Federation^  and  could  guide  them  alike  for 
good  and  for  evil — all  this  is  of  itself  proof  enongfa  that 
he  possessed  many  of  the  highest  qualities  of  a  statesman. 
Civil  It  shows  at  once  that  he  had  the  gift  of  peiBuasiTe 
Aratofl.  eloquence,  that  he  understood  the  management  of  popular 
bodies,  and  that  he  was  master  alike  of  the  domestic  and 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Confederation.  It  speaks  also^ 
especially  in  Greece,  for  the  possession  of  some  very  high 
moral  qualities.  It  shows  that  his  fellow-citixens  knew 
that  in  him  they  had  one  whom  they  could  th<»ougfaly 
trust,  one  who  would  not,  wittingly  at  least,  betray  their 
interests  for  personal  profit  or  personal  ambition.  Like 
Perikles,  like  Nikias/  Aratos  was  utterly  inaccessible  to 
bribes ;  and  doubtless  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
in  his  perfect  i>ecuniary  probity  had  much  to  do  with  Ids 
long  continued  influence.  He  conformed  so  Se^t  to  the 
evil  practice  of  his  time  as  to  accept,  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  country,  preseuts  from  friendly  Kings;'  but  all 
that  he  derived  from  this  source,  aided  by  large  contri- 
butioiLs  from  his  private  fortime,  was  always  freely  deyoted 
to  the  public  service.'  He  was  zealously  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  to  overthrow  a  Tyranny,  to  set  free  a 
commonwealth,  to  extend  the  area  of  free  Greece,  in 
a  word,  to  win  new  confederates  for  the  Achaian  League, 

1  On  Uio  pecuniary  probity  of  Nikias  and  his  conaeqiient  political 
influourc,  sc*e  Grote,  vi.  387. 

«  liosides  tl.0  largo  present  at  tlio  beginning  of  his  career,  ho  received 
a  yrfirly  ])cuHion  of  six  talents  from  Ptolemy.  Pint.  Ar.  41.  This  was 
wjorningly  paid  by  both  Philadclphos  and  Euergetes.  I  see  no  ground  for 
Flathe's  suspicion  (Ges<'h.  Male.  ii.  156)  that  this  Egyptian  subsidy  was 
the  (:hi<-f  cjiuso  of  ^Vratos*  influence  over  the  League. 

•  See  Plutirch  (Ar.  19,  34),  for  his  large  contributions  towards  the 
deliverance  both  of  Corinth  and  of  Athens. 
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became  the  ruling  passion  of  liis  soul.'  In  that  cause  ohap.  vii. 
Aratos  spared  neither  personal  cost  nor  personal  exertion ; 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece  he  was  ever  ready  to  spend  and 
to  be  spent  And  again,  in  this  also  resembling  Perikl^, 
he  was  wholly  free  from  the  fault  which  upset  so  many 
eminent  Greeks,  which  ruined  Themistoklcs,  Pausanias, 
and  Alkibiad^  to  say  nothing  of  Alexander  and  Deme- 
trios — incapacity  to  bear  success.  Aratos,  like  Aristeides 
and  Perikl^s,  remained,  till  his  last  day,  the  contented 
citizen  of  a  free  commonwealth.  Even  in  the  times  of  his 
worst  errors,  we  can  still  see  the  diflference  between  the 
pure  gold  of  the  republican  chief  and  the  tinsel  of  the 
Kings  and  courtiers  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact. 
But  these  great  and  good  qualities  were  balanced  by  Faults  of 
several  considerable  defects.  The  ambition  of  Aratos  was  character, 
satisfied  with  being  the  first  citizen  of  Achaia  and  of 
Uellas,  but  he  could  as  little  bear  a  rival  near  his  throne 
as  any  despot.  It  was,  in  his  Aiew,  absolutely  essential, 
not  only  that  Achaia  should  be  the  first  power  of  Greece, 
but  that  Aratos  should  be  the  first  citizen  of  Achaia. 
National  envy  made  his  foreign  policy  unjust  to  Sparta  ; 
personal  envy  made  his  home  policy  unjust  to  Lydiadas ; 
a  mixture  of  the  two  converted  a  national  struggle  between 
Sparta  and  Achaia  into  a  personal  rivalry  between  Kleo- 
men^s  and  Aratos.  His  hatred  to  Tyranny,  his  zeal  for 
freedom,  his  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the  League, 
often  carried  him  too  far.  He  did  not  scruple  to  seek 
noble  ends  by  dishonourable  means  ;  he  did  not  avoid  the 
crooked  paths  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy  ;  he  was  thus  led 
into  many  unjustifiable,  and  some  illegal,  actions.     And, 

*  Pol.  ii.  43.  AicT^Xct  .  .  .  irdiras  rSis  hrifioXds  Kai  itpd^tis  irpds  tv 
r4\os  iva^ipnv.  rovro  8*  fr  r6  Mcuct^yaf  fi^r  iKfioXuy  in  n(\airoKKi(<rov, 
rdf  }i\  fioyapxias  iearaXv(rai,  $€fiaiwirtu  8*  ^Kdffrois  ri^¥  Koiri^v  ica2  itdrpiov 
i\(v9€plav.  Pint.  Ar.  24.  *Etip»y  yiip  adr^v  oi  ir\ovro¥,  oi  8<J{aK,  oi 
^iklouf  ^axriXiK'^Vf    od  r6  rris  cuVroO  irarptios   <rviJuip4pO¥y   odK  AxXori    r^9 
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CHAP.  Yii.  clear  as  his  hands  were  of  actual  bribes,  he  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  fostering,  or  at  least  of  not  withstanding,  the 
most  baleful  habit  of  his  age.    He  allowed  his  countrymen 
111  effects   to  look  to  foreign  aid,  when  they  should  have  looked  only 
nexiwi^***^"  to  their  own  wits  and  their  own  arms ;  he  allowed  them  to 
^^^^®    trust  to  foreign  mercenaries  and  foreign  subsidies,  and, 
for  their  sake,  to  practise  an  unworthy  subserviency  to 
foreign  princes.     As  long  as  this  subserviency  took  no 
worse  form  than  that  of  flattering  successive  Ptolemies, 
the  nation  was  indeed  humiliated,  its  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence were  weakened,  but  no  actual  danger  to  freedouK 
could  arise  from  friends  at  once  so  distant  and  so  prudent. 
But  had  not  Aratos  and  the  Acliaians  already  acquired 
the  habit  of  looking  to  Ptolemy,  they  might  never  have 
fallen  into  the   far  more  grievous  error  of  looking  to 
Antig(Hio6.     This  fatal  habit  of  putting  trust  in  princes, 
combined  with  national  and  pers<Mial  envy  carried  to  an 
extreme  point,  led  Aratos  at  last  to  the  great  entNr  of  his 
life,  the  undoing  of  his  own  work,  the  calling  again  of  the 
Macedonian  into  Greece. 
Character       Such  was  Aratos  as  a  man  and  a  statesman.     As  a 
as  a  Gene-  military  commander,  the  contradictions  in  his  character 
'* '  are  more  glaring  stilL     No  man  was  more  skilful  or  more 

and dariog ^^™g  in  anything  like  a  military  adventure;   no  man 
in  adven-   yigted  his  life  more  freely  in  a  surprise,  in  an  ambuscade, 
in  a  night  assault;  no  man  knew  better  how  to  repair 
failure  in  one  quarter  by  unexpected  success  in  another^ 
But  then  no  man  who  ever  commanded  an  army  had  more 
Hisinca-    need  of  the  faculty  of  repairing  failures.     When  Aratoa 
cowardice  ^^^  ^^^  Achaiau   phalanx  to  meet  an  equal  enemy  in  a 
^^  ^^^field  P^*^^*®d  battle,  he  invariably  led  it  to  defeat.     It  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  men  whom  he  conmianded.     Their  dis- 
cipline indeed  was,  in  his  age,  very  defective,  but  they  had 
good  military  stuff"  in  them,   and  Philopoim^n,  when   it 
was  too  late,  converted  them  with  very  little  trouble  into 
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efficient  soldiers.  Nor  was  it  mere  want  of  military  skill  chap.  th. 
in  Aratos  himself  The  true  cause  lay  deeper.  Strange 
as  it  sounds,  this  man,  so  fearless  in  one  sort  of  warfare, 
tlie  deliverer  who  scaled  the  walls  of  Sikydn  and  Corinth, 
was,  in  the  open  field,  as  timid  as  a  woman  or  a  slave  who 
had  never  seen  steel  flash  in  earnest.  One  understands 
a  similar  phsenomenon  when  irregular  troops  are  suddenly 
called  on  to  practise  a  mode  of  warfare  to  which  they  are 
unaccustomed.  In  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  some 
of  the  warriors  who  were  most  valiant  in  their  own  way  of 
fighting,  where  personal  strength,  personal  daring,  and 
personal  skill  were  all  that  was  wanted,  fairly  ran  away 
when  they  were  expected  to  stand  still  in  a  line  to  be  shot 
at  But  Aratos  was  not  a  klepht  from  the  mountains ;  he 
was  a  soldier  and  a  general  of  a  civilized  Greek  state ; 
and  if  he  and  his  countrymen  had  not  reached  the  fiiU 
perfection  of  Spartan  or  Macedonian  discipline,  they  must 
at  least  have  known  the  ordinary  tactics  common  to  all 
Peloponnesian  armies.  The  marvellous  inconsistencies  of 
Aratos*  military  character  were  the  subject  of  much  curious 
disputation  in  his  own  age ;  ^  it  may  be  left  either  to 
soldiers  or  to  philosophers  to  explain  the  fact  how  they 
can ;  but  history  puts  the  fact  itself  beyond  doubt — Aratos 
in  the  open  field  was  a  coward.  And  he  was  worse  than 
a  coward,  he  was  a  meddler.  Accustomed,  in  political 
life,  to  exercise  imboimded  influence  even  when  not  in 
office,  he  carried  the  same  habit  into  the  camp,  and  often 
interfered  with  and  spoiled  the  plans  of  commanders  more 
skilful  and  more  daring  than  himself.  Anyhow,  as  his 
devoted  admirer  Polybios  is  driven  to  confess,  he  allowed 
Peloponnteos  to  be  filled  with  trophies  commemorating 
not  his  victories  but  his  defeats.'    That  the  League  could 

i  See  Plut.  Ar.  29. 

«  Polybios  records  (iv.  8)  bis  cbief  exploits,  and  coutinnes,  6  8*  aMs 
piros  Zrt  rwv  ihtctlBpw  iitfriiroiif<ra(r$cu   fiovKriBtlri,  rw$p6s  fi\y  iy  reus  iiri- 
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CHAP.  VII.  not  reap  the  benefit  of  his  political  skill,  without  at  the 

Effect  of     same  time  reaping  the  evils  of  his  military  incapacity,  is 

of  civil      ft  speaking  comment  on  that  part  of  the  Achaian  system 

ami  mill-    j^y  which  the  functions  of  Commander-in-chief  and   of 

powers.      Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  inseparably  united. 

And  yet  it  would  naturally  take  a  long  time,  and  would 

require  much  sad  experience,  before  a  nation  could  fully 

realize  that  the  deliverer  of  Sikydn  and  Corinth  was 

a  man  utterly  unfit  to  command  an  army  in  the  open 

field. 


First  The  first  official  year  of  Aratos  was  not  to  pass  away 

shipTof  without  actual  service ;  but  aa  yet  it  was  service  of  a  kind 
^^f^n%  which  did  not  reveal  Iiis  deficiencies.  The  two  great 
244.  Greek  Leagues  were  at  war ;  we  know  not  whether  the 

quarrel  was  of  older  date  than  the  union  of  Sikyon  with 
War  the  Achaian  body,  or  whether  a  feud  between  iEtolia  and 

Achaiaand  Sikydn  had  grown,  now  that  Sikydn  was  Achaian,  into  a 
^  feud  between  iEtolia  and  Achaia     It  is  certain  that  the 

iEtolians  had  made  an  attempt  upon  Siky6n  in  the  time 
of  the  Tyranny  of  Nikokles ;  ^  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
Leagues  were  now  in  such  a  state  of  hostility  that  the 
Achaians  ventured  on  offensive  operations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Corintliian  Gulf  One  can  hardly  fancy  this 
liappeniug  without  previous  iEtolian  incursions  into 
Achaia,  and  the  good  character  which  Aratos  had  already 
won,  as  a  private  horseman  or  as  a  subordinate  officer, 
was  probably  won  in  resisting  some  of  their  plundering 
expeditions.  It  was  more  likely  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other  that  the  iEtolian  League  made  its  famous  agree- 
ment with  Antigonos  for  the  partition  of  the  Achaian 

yoious,   droXfAOS   iu  reus  iirifioXaiSf  iy  S^pti  8'  oJ  fi^ywy  t6  itiySr.    iid   koX 
rpowauwy  iir*  athby   fi\fir6yT<$)y   ivX-^putrt   rrjy    n(\(nr6yyriaoyf   koI  rp94  »p 
To7s  iroXfuiois  iLt\  wot'  ^y  ci^X'^ptk^oi. 
»  Plut.  Ar.  4. 
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territory/    On  the  other  hand  the  League  was  in  alliance  chap,  nu 
with    Alexander,    the    Macedonian    Prince    of   Corinth.  Alliance 
Aratos  had  contemplated  an  attempt  to  drive  out  so  Achaians 
dangerous  a  neighbour,  but  Alexander  seems  to  have  Alexander 
proffered  his  friendship  to  the  League,"  an  act  which,  of  Corinth. 
under  such  circumstances,  was  equivalent  to  throwing  off 
all  allegiance  to  his  royal  uncle.     This  friendly  position 
of  Corinth  must  have  been  a  great  advantage  in  any 
movement  of  the  Achaian  troops  either  by  land  or  sea, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Alexander  on  the  one 
side  or  Antigonos  on  the  other  took  any  active  part  in  the 
war.     This  struggle  was  therefore  more  strictly  a  Social 
War,  a  War  of  the  Leagues,  than  the  later  war  to  which 
the  name  is  usually  confined.     The  belligerents  were  the 
three    Leagues    of   Achaia,    Boeotia,    and    iEtolia,   the 
Boeotians  having  entered  into  an   alliance  with  Achaia 
against  the  common  enemy.     Aratos  crossed  the  Gulf; 
he  ravaged  the  coast,  from  Kalyddn,  the  old  Achaian 
outpost,'  now  again  an  iEtolian   city,   to  the  Ozolian 
Lokris,  now  in  willing  or  forced  union  with  the  robber 
League.     He  was  then  about  to  march  into  Boeotia  to 
join  his  allies ;  but  the  Boeotarch  Amaiokritos*  did  not  Defeat 

f    4-1* 

wait  for  him ;  he  engaged  the  iEtolians  at  Chaironeia ;  he  Bceotians 
himself  fell,  and  his  army  was  utterly  defeated,  Tlie 
Boeotians  now  joined  the  iEtolian  alliance,*  and  sank  for 
ever  into  utter  insignificance.  Whether  the  failure  of 
the  intended  meeting  between  the  Achaian  and  Boeotian 
forces  was  the  fault  of  the  Achaian  or  of  the  Boeotian 
commander  does  not  very  clearly  appear ; "  but  probably 


>  Pol.  ii.  43,  45.   ix.  34.     See  Thirlwall,  viu.  116.     Niebuhr  (iii.  282) 
places  it  after  the  deliverance  of  Corinth,  and  Droysen  (iL  387)  later  still. 
«  Pint  Ar.  18.  '  See  above,  p.  239. 

*  *Afuu6iepiroSf  PoL  xz.  4.     *A0ouSKpiroff  Pint.  Ar.  16. 
B  See  above,  pp.  182,  843. 
'  Plutarch  says  that  Aratos  itrrip^trt  r^s  M^X^f  (Ar.  16).     Polybios, 


at  Chaird' 
neia. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  Aratos  was  thereby  saved  from  a  defeat  in  his  first  year  of 
command.  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
characteristic  weakness  so  early  in  his  official  career,  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  history  might  have  been  greatly 
changed. 

The  Achaian  constitution,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 

allow  the  immediate  re-election  of  the  General ;  but  after 

Second      the   necessary  lapse    of   one   year,^  Aratos    was    again 

ahip  of      placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.     The  year  of  his  second 

B.c.^8.    Generalship  was  one  of  the   most   memorable    in  the 

history  of  the  League.     Four  new  cities,  one  of  them 

the  most  important  point  in  Peloponnesos^  were  added 

to  the  Achaian  Union.      We  left  the  League  at  war 

with  Antigonos,   and  on  friendly  terms  with  his  rebel- 

Position  of  lious  vassal  Alexander  of  Corinth.     We  know  nothing 

under        of  Alexander  s  personal  character  or  of  the  nature  of  his 

exan  er,  gQy^pQineiii; .  ^)^(;  ^^  nj^y  believe  that  the  rule  of  a  kins* 

man  of  the  royal  house,  one  too  who  came  of  a  good  stock, 
the  grandson  of  Krateros  and  Phila,  may  have  been  some 
degrees  less  irksome  than  the  rule  of  mere  local  oppressors 
like  the  Tyrants  of  Sikydn.     However  this  may  b^,  Alex- 
ander died  just  at  this  time^  poisoned,  as  some  said,  by 
ilddow       *^®  emissaries  of  Antigonos.     His  widow  Nikaia  succeeded 
l^ikaia.      lo  his  power ;  the  King  of  Macedonia  did  not  scruple  to 
tion^^      make  her  the  victim  of  a  ludicrous  deception,  by  which  he 
^^^^y  contrived  to  win  Corinth  for  himself.^    The  enemy  was 

B.C.  244. 

as  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii  117)  says,  clearly  lays  the  blame  on  Amaiokritos. 
See  his  whole  description,  xx.  4,  5. 

'  Plut.  At.  16.  *Enean^  8*  vartpov  aZBif  orparrrY^.  This  is  explained 
by  the  constitutional  passage  in  cap.  24.  Polybios  (ii.  48)  says,  6y96^ 
84  wdx.ty  Iret  crparriyds  cUp€$€lf  rd  SciPrcpor,  that  is,  the  eighth  year  from 
the  deliverance  of  Siky6n. 

■  The  tale  is  well  told  by  Plutarch,  Ar.  17.  It  naturally  moves  the 
indignation  of  the  Macedonian  Droysen  (iL  371).  According  to  him  the 
story  comes  from  Phylarchos,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  believed.  Why 
may  not  Phylarchos  have  sometimes  told  the  truth  I  and  why  may  not  the 
story  have  come  from  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  ? 
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now  brought  to  the  yeiy  gates  of  the  League,  and  Aratos*  chap.  yh. 
own  city  was  the  most  exposed  of  all.     Another  brilliant  Deliver- 

Alice  of 

enterprise  of  his  own  peculiar  kind,  a  night-adventure  Corinth 
as  perilous  as  that  which  had  rescued   Sikyon,  restored  ?J?ii^^« 

-t  fj      f  accession 

Corinth  to  freedom.^     For  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  ^  t^^® 
hundred  years  the  Corinthians  were  masters  of  their  own  b.c.  248. 
city.^    Aratos  easily  persuaded  them  to  join  the  League ; ' 
their  mountain  citadel  now  became  a  Federal  fortress* 
instead  of  a  stronghold  of  the  oppressor.     The  port  of 
Le.chaion  at  once  shared  the  fate  of  the  capital ;  that  of 
Kenchreia  remained  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.' 
So  great  a  success  raised  alike  the  fame  and  the  power  of 
the  Achaians  and  their  General.     Megara  was  occupied  Accession 
by  a  Macedonian  garrison ;  •  its  people  now  revolted,  pro-  TroizS^ 
bably  with  Achaian  help,  and  at  once  joined  the  League.  J^^f 
Within  Peloponn^sos,  the  cities  of  Troiz^n  and  Epidauros* 
followed  their  example.     The  territory  of  the  fifteen  Con- 
federate cities  now  stretched  continuously  from  the  Ionian 
to  the  iEgsean  Sea,  from  Cape  Araxos  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Argolic  peninsula.     The  key  of  Peloponn^sos 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Union — the  fetters  of  Greece' 
were  broken. 

But,  immediately  beyond  the  new  Achaian  frontier, 
two  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Greece  were  still  in 

1  Plut.  Ar.  18-23.  The  tale  is  brilliantly  told  by  the  biographer. 
Cf.  Pol.  ii.  43. 

"  Plut.  At.  23.     See  above,  p.  251. 

>  The  scene  in  Plutarch  (c.  23)  is  a  fine  one.  Aratos,  weary  with  his 
night's  labour,  appears  in  the  Corinthian  theatre  leaning  on  his  spear, 
nnable  for  a  while  to  speak,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  delivered  people. 
Then,  ffwaiywyt^v  ktwrhv  8(c|^\0c  \6'}[0¥  iir\p  rwy  *Kx<au»w  rp  irpd^u  irp4* 
90trra  Ktd  <rvy4iru<r§  roOf  KoptifBlovs  'Axcuoi^  yw4<rOtu, 

♦  Plut  Ar.  24.     See  above,  p.  310. 

'  It  must  have  been  acquired  soon  after,  as  we  find  it  Achaian  a  few 
years  later.     Plut.  Ar.  29. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  24.  VLrfopns  kwotrrivrts  ^hmyivov  rf  *Apdr^  mpoti$%rro, 
Qt  Pol.  il  48.  '  lb. 

'  Corinth,  Chalkis,  and  Dem^trias,  so  called  by  the  last  Philip. 
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oHAF.  Tii.  bondage.  To  win  Corinth^  Athens,  and  Argos  to  the 
League  in  a  single  year  would  have  raised  Aratos  to  a 
height  of  glory  which  the  heroes  of  Marathdn  or  Ther- 
Position  of  mopyte  might  hare  envied.  Athens,  fallen  as  she  waa, 
and  Argos.  still  retained  her  great  name  and  the  shadow  of  her 
ancient  freedom^  and  she  was  now  beginning  to  assume 
the  character  which  she  held  under  her  Roman  lords  as 
the  sacred  city  of  literature  and  philosophy.  How  far 
this  last  claim  spoke  to  the  heart  of  the  Sikydnian  athlete 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  to  win  Athens  to 
the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  was  an  object  on  which  the 
heart  of  Aratos  was  always  strongly  bent.  To  Argos  he 
was  bound  by  still  closer  ties ;  his  youth  had  been  spent 
within  her  walls ;  her  deUverance  was  the  payment  which 
he  owed  her  for  the  shelter  which  she  had  given  him  in 
the  days  of  his  adversity.^  The  condition  however  of  the 
two  cities  was  different.  Athens  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  moment  in  possession  of  as  much  liberty  and  demo- 
cracy as  was  consistent  with  the  presence  of  Macedonian 
troops,  not  indeed  in  the  City  itself,  but  in  the  other 
Achaian  fortresses  of  the  Attic  territory.*  The  League  was  at  war 
of  Attica,  wi^b  Macedonia;  and  Attica  was,  under  such  circum- 
stances, clearly  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy's 
country.  Attica  was  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  Archi- 
.  damos,  invaded  by  a  Peloponncsian  army ;  even  the  isle 
of  Salaniis,  occupied  as  it  was  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
was  ravaged  by  the  Achaian  troops.  But  Aratos  took 
care  to  show  that  it  was  not  against  Athens,  but  against 
her  oppressors,  that  he  was  warring.  He  released  all 
his  Athenian  prisoners  without  ransom.  This,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was,  according  to  the  received  rules  of 

^  Plut.  Ar.  25.  'Apytlois  9ov\(vov<rty  dx^^/AC^of  irtfio  Xfvtrcy  drcXcir 
Tf  y  rvpoMvoy  atr£y  KpKrrinaxoy,  *A*a  tJ  t«  x6\§i  Opeim^pia  rriy  ^\cv9ep/ar 
dxoioOycu  ^i\oTifio6fi€yos  kcH  roit  'Axoxois  xposKo/Afftu  ri^  ir6\uf, 

»  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  99,  100. 
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Grecian  warfare,  a  piece  of  extraordinary  favour.  The  chap,  vil 
ordinary  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  was  to  be  sold  as  slaves ; 
even  to  put  them  to  death,  though  a  rare  and  extreme  act 
of  severity,  did  not  actually  violate  Greek  International 
Law.^  It  was  not  likely  that  Aratos  should  show  any 
special  harshness  towards  a  people  who  were  enemies  only 
through  their  misfortune ;  but  his  extreme  lenity  might  Vain 
fairly  be  expected  to  call  forth  some  marks  of  Athenian  to  att^h 
gratitude.  Aratos  doubtless  expected  by  this  means  ^^^^ 
to  open  negociations  which  might  lead  to  the  union  of  Le««uo- 
Athens  with  the  League.^  No  such  result  happened; 
Athens  gave  no  sign.  Fear  of  Antigonos  may  well  have 
been  a  stronger  feeling  than  hope  from  Aratos,  but  this 
was  not  all.  The  Federal  charmer  always  charmed  in 
vain  in  Athenian  ears.  No  Greek  city  ever  needed  the 
help  of  Confederates  more  than  did  Athens  in  the  days  of 
Aratos ;  but  the  Athens  of  the  days  of  Aratos  had, 
unluckily  for  herself,  not  quite  lost  the  memory  of  the 
Athens  of  the  days  of  Periklds.  The  once  imperial  city 
could  not  bring  herself  to  give  up  the  shadow  of  her  old 
sovereignty ;  she  could  not  endure  to  see  her  citizens  march 
at  the  bidding'  of  a  General  from  Sikydn ;  she  could  not 
endure  to  exchange  absolute  independence  for  a  place  in 
a  Peloponnesian  Assembly  where  the  vote  of  Athens  might 
be  neutralized  by  the  vote  of  Epidauros  or  of  Keryneia.  A 
degrading  subserviency  to  Macedonia  and  Home,  an  abject 
worship  of  every  foreign  prince  who  would  send  alms  to 
her  coflTers,  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  nominal  indepen- 
dence and  a  nominal  Democracy.  Incorporation  with  the 
League  would  have  given  her  the  substance  at  the  expense 
of  the  shadow ;  Athens  would  have  been  once  more  really 
free,  and  the  borders  of  liberated  Greece  would  have  been 

1  Soe  above,  p.  58. 

*  Plut.    Ar.    24.      *A$riycdois    9h    roOt    i\9v$4povs  d^KW  (bf%v  xAr^v 
&PX^'  d^oardfTfots  MiBods  tuiroTs. 
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advanced  to  Kithairon  and  Ordpos.  But  the  sliadow  of 
independence  must  have  been  surrendered,  and  to  that 
shadow  Athens  clave  to  the  last. 

The  position  of  Argos  was  different.  That 'famous  citj 
was  now  ruled  by  a  Tyrant  named  Aristomachos.  ESther 
he  had  first  risen  to  power,  or  else  the  character  of  his 
government  had  become  more  distinctly  oppressive,  since 
the  days  when  Aratos  himself  dwelt  at  Aigos  and  there 
organized  his  schemes  for  the  deliverance  of  Sikydn.  When 
I^rrrhos  attacked  Argos,  the  supreme  power  was  disputed 
between  his  partisan  Aristeas  and  Aristippos  a  partisan 
of  Antigonos.^  But  it  does  not  appear  quite  certain 
whether  Argos  had  been  continuously  ruled  by  Tyrants 
ever  since.*  There  may  have  been  an  interval  of  freedom 
there,  like  that  at  Sikydn  under  ELleinias  and  Timokleida& 
But  at  any  rate  Ai^os  was  now  subjected  to  a  grinding 
tyranny  ;  Aristomachos  forbade  the  possession  of  arms  by 
the  citizens  under  heavy  penalties.'  Against  Aristomachos 
Aratos  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  employ  the  same 
means  of  open  warfare  wliich  he  had  employed  against 


*  Pint.  P}Trh.  30. 

'  Bishop  Thirl  wall  (viii.  124)  suggests  that  Aristomachos  was  the  son 
of  Aristippos.  The  order  of  the  names,  Aristipiws,  Aristomachos,  Arist- 
ippos, Aristomachos,  certainly  looks  very  like  a  family  succession,  and 
Phylarchos,  as  quoted  by  Polybios  (ii.  60),  distinctly  calls  the  second 
Aristomachos  a  descendant  of  Tyrants  {wt^vxt^s  ix  rvpdy$wy).  On  the  other 
hand,  had  Aristippos  the  Second  been  the  son  of  Aristomachos  the  First, 
one  might  have  expected  Plutarch  to  introduce  him  with  some  mention 
of  his  kindred  to  his  predecessor,  and  not  simply  as  a  worse  Tyrant  than 
he  was  {i^<»\4<rr€pos  ixtlifov  rvpayvos.  At.  25).  The  enterprise  of  Aratos 
on  Siky6n  also  seems  to  show  that  Argos  was  free,  or  at  least  not  under 
any  very  oppressive  or  inquisitorial  government,  in  B,c.  251.  Still,  if  the 
dynasty  was  a  hereditary  one,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  less 
oppressive  than  the  common  run  of  Tyrannies,  till  the  advance  of  Aratos 
and  the  League  began  to  put  all  T3rrants  on  their  guard.  If  Aristomachos 
had  any  border  feud  with  Nikokles,  especially  if  he  thought  that  Aratos 
merely  intended  to  substitute  himself  for  Nikokl^s  as  Tyrant  Df  Sikydn, 
he  might  even  have  encouraged  his  design. 

»  Plut.  Ar.  25. 
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AntigonoB  and  the  iEtolians.     He  found  men  in  Argos  obap.  tii. 
willing  to  take  the  Tyrant's  life,  if  they  could  only  get  Aratos 
swords  to  take  it  with.    The  General  of  the  Achaians  J^Tcon- 
presently  provided  them  with  daggers.    We  must  not  ^|^^*^* 
judge  of  this  action  by  our  modem    English  notions.  ^^' 
English  feeling  revolts  against  assassination  under  any 
circumstances.     Sometimes  it  goes  so  far  as  to  see  more 
guilt  in  the  conspirator  who  plots  the  slaughter  of  a  single 
public  enemy  than  in  the  conspirator  who  plots  schemes 
of   treason    which    involve    the    slaughter    of   innocent 
thousands.     Greek  feeling  was  very  different.     The  Ty-  Greek 
rant,  that  is,  the  successful  conspirator,  the  triumphant  Tyrants 
plotter  of  a  coup  d'etat,  the  man  who  had  overthrown  ^^rant- 
the  freedom  of  his  country,  who  had  sacrificed  the  pro-  slayers. 
perty,  the  liberty,  and  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was 
looked  on  as  no  longer  a  man  but  a  wild  beast.    He  who 
had  trampled  all  Law  under  his  feet,  whose  power  rested 
wholly  on  the  destruction  of  Law,  had  no  claim  to  the 
protection  of  Law  in  his  own  person^     As  his  hand  was 
against  every  man,  so  every  man's  hand  might  righteously 
be  against  him.     Against  a  criminal  who,  by  the  very 
greatness  of  his  crimes,  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  justice,  every  citizen  was  entitled  to  act  as  at 
once  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner.     As  Tyranny  was 
the  greatest  of  crimes,  if  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
it  involved  all  other  crimes,*  so  the  slaying  of  a  Tyrant 
was  looked  on  as  the  noblest  of  human  actions.*    The 

*  Pol.  ii.  60.  A^^  yiip  roiiyofMa  [r6  r^aypos]  ircpi/x^t  ^^  Ar«iB«rT<{Ti|K 
Hft/^curtVf  Kol  xdtras  ircpiciXij^c  rdt  iy  dydpdwois  dlStKlas  ml  irapcufOfiUts, 

'  Mr.  Grote  (iii.  37)  has  coUected  some  of  the  most  important  passages 
beariDg  on  Greek  feeling  towards  Tyrannicide.  So  also  Isokrat^  (ircpl 
Elp.  Ill),  TtSy  fi\y  ydtp  dpxo*^oti^  ^py^^  ^^^^  "^^^^  dpxofi4vovf  rais  vahtSy 
hrifi^Ktiais  xoiuy  tdHufioyfOT^povs,  roiis  8i  rvpdyyois  f$os  KaBieruK^  rois 
r£y  &?i\coy  irdyois  koI  kcucois  tv&roTs  'JjSoyis  irapeurKfvd(tiy,  aydytcri  8i  roits 
row6rois  Hpyois  iirixfipovyras  rvpayyiKtus  Koi  rais  avfi^opais  irtparhrrtiy, 
leal  TOiovra  irdto'xco'  old  irvp  Ar  Ktd  ro^f  dWovs  ipdirwrt'  So  also  Polybios^ 
li.  «^6.     ica2  fi^y  r6  yt  rohs  iro\lras  daroicrupr&yai  fUytaroy  dff4fiiifta  rtOtrai 
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CHAP.  viL  Tyrannicide,  the  man  who  had  broken  the  yoke,  who  had 
jeoparded  his  life  to  fi^c  his  countiy,  who  had  abolidied 
the  dominion  of  force  and  had  brought  back  the  dominion 
of  Law,  receiyed  honours  among  the  foremost  benefiictoFB 
of  mankind.     In  such  a  cause  the  ties  of  blood  went  for 
nothing ;  the  rights  of  a  man's  kindred  weighed  as  nothing 
against  the  wrongs  of  his  country ;  Timoleon  himaelC  the 
purest  of  heroes,  the  deliverer  of  Corinth  and  the  deliverer 
of  Syracuse,  scrupled  not  to  slay  the  brother  who  held  his 
native  city  in  bondage.^    The  gloiy  of  the  deed  admitted 
of   no  doubt    or  controversy;    Tyrannicide  was  as  nn- 
doubtingly  inscribed  on  the  list  of  Hellenic  virtues  as 
Tyranny  was  inscribed  on  the  list  of  Hellenic  crimes. 
The  Tyrant-slayer  had  votes  passed  in  his  honour  by  free 
commonwealths  ;  philosophers  argued,  and  rhetoricians  de- 
claimed, in  his  praise  ;  poets  twined  their  choicest  wreaths 
of  song  upon  his  brow  ;  men  sang  his  praises  at  their 
festal  banquets,  and,  in  their  brightest  pictures  of  another 
world,  they  spake  of  him  as  dwelling  in  the  happy  island 
among  the   heroes  and  demigods  of  old.      Englishmen 

Koi  fifyicruy  di^ioy  Trposrifiuy'  Koiroi  yt  irpo<l>ay«Ss  6  fily  rdy  K\iirrriy  ^ 
fioixoy  caroKT€iyas  d0^6s  iffriy,  6  8^  rdy  xpoSorrjy  ^  ripoLVVOv  rifJMpQv 
[riyuoay]  kuL  wpotSptias  rvyx^yfi  wapA  natriy.  lb.  60.  odJ*  *Amy6y^  Tpos^ 
aarriov  oi^  *KpAroi  xapayofjUayy  8ti  Kafioyrts  xard  troXtyuoy  Uxox^iptoy  r^patn'oy 
arp(fi\tiS(raarr(t  dirdKrtiyayf  Zv  ye  kuI  kwt*  adriiy  ti^y  elpi^yijy  rois  dircAov<ri 
Kol  rifiupri<rafi4yois  l^waiyos  koI  rifi-^  (Tvyf^rjKoXo^dti  xapit  rois  6p$£s  Ao^x- 
(ofUyois,  Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this  last  passage.  Polybios  goes 
beyond  all  ordinary  Greek  feeling  in  justifying  torture  as  applied  to 
a  captive  Tyrant  ;  he  also  recognizes  in  the  Khig  Autigonos  as  much 
right  to  chastise  a  Ti/raiU  as  in  Aratos  himself.  The  facta  of  the  case 
will  be  considered  hereafter. 

^  The  debates  held  at  the  time  on  the  conduct  of  Timoledn  (Plut.  Tim. 
5-7)  are  among  the  most  instructive  pieces  of  evidence  on  the  subject. 
Men  doubted  whether  TimolcOn  was  a  fratricide  or  a  Tyrannicide  ;  that  is, 
they  doubted  whether  he  had  killed  Timophan^  from  patriotic  motives 
or  to  gratify  a  private  grudge ;  but  no  one  doubted  that,  if  he  did  kill 
hun  from  patriotic  motives,  the  deed  was  praiseworthy.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  TimoleOn  could  not  bring  himself  to  kill  his  brother  with  hia 
own  hand  (ib.  4). 
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cannot  enter  into  the   feelings  with  which  the  Greek  chap.  yh. 
looked  upon  the  Tyrant-slayer,  because  Englishmen  have  The  Greek 

_  1       I.  11   1  ..X  r  m view  unin- 

nevcr  in  any  age  known  the  full  bitterness  ot  lyranny.  teiligibie 
We  have  had  our  oppressors  and  unrighteous  rulers,  our  ^en^lw- 
evil  Kings  and  their  evil  Ministers,  but  we  have  never  cause 

°  ,       of  the 

seen  a  power  which  wholly  rested  on  the  utter  trampling  circum- 
down  of  law  and  right  We  have  seen  bad  laws  and  un-  EngMi*^ 
just  judgements,  we  have  seen  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  ^^^^^y- 
but  no  age  of  English  history  ever  beheld  a  Government 
which  was  founded  solely  on  perjury  and  massacre.  The 
nation  has  always  had  strength  to  resist  by  the  might  either 
of  reason  or  of  armed  force.  Our  oppressors  have  been 
overthrown  in  peaceful  debate,  or  they  have  been  smitten 
to  the  earth  upon  the  open  field  of  battle.  They  have 
been  sent  to  the  block  by  sentences,  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  unjust,  sometimes,  it  may  be,  illegal,  but  which  still, 
by  the  very  form  of  a  judicial  process,  showed  that  the 
dominion  of  Law  had  not  utterly  passed  away.  Kings 
and  rulers  have  indeed  died  by  private  murder,  but  such 
murder  has  always  been  a  base  and  needless  crime,  con- 
demned by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation.  No  English 
Doctor  of  the  fifteenth  century  would  have  ventured,  as 
was  done  in  contemporary  France,  to  defend  one  of  the  a.d.  1408. 
basest  assassinations  on  record  by  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  the  lawfulness  of  slaying  Tyrants.*  Once  only,  when 
a  power,  illegal  indeed  and  founded  on  force,  but  neither 
degrading  nor  practically  oppressive,  showed  some  faint 
likeness  to  the  Tyrannies  of  earlier  and  of  later  days,  did 

^  When  Lewis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  murdered  in  1407  by  John  the 
Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  act  was  defended  in  an  elaborate  dis« 
course  by  John  Petit,  a  theologian,  who  lays  down  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  Tyrannicide,  and  justifies  it  by  many  examples,  most  of  them  very 
little  to  the  purpose.  See  the  whole  speech  in  Monstrelet,  cap.  39, 
p.  35,  cd.  1595.  Cf.  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  A.  1407.  p.  191.  ed, 
1653.  Certainly  the  likeness  between  Duke  John  and  Timoledn  la  not 
striking. 
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In  the 
estimate 
of  their 
own  time 
the  Ar- 
geian  con- 
■pirstors 
were 
praise- 
worthy, 
Aratos 
not  so. 


Englishmen  ever  ventare  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  there 
are  times  when  Killing  is  no  Murder.^  With  the  feeHngs 
naturally  produced  by  such  a  past  history  as  this^  if  our 
sympathy  does  not  lie  absolutely  with  the  Tyrant,  it  lies 
strongly  against  the  Tyrant-slayer.  When  seen  through 
the  mist  of  ages  we  do  not  refuse  him  a  kind  of  reyerence; 
we  respect  the  names  of  Ehud,  of  Brutus,  and  of  William 
Tell ;'  but  we  shrink  from  him  as  an  assassin  when  he 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  man  of  our  own  age.  We  must 
learn  to  put  aside  a  morality  which  arises  mainly  from  the 
conditions  of  our  own  past  history,  if  we  wish  to  judge 
aright  of  a  Greek  of  the  days  of  Aratos.  That  the 
slaughter  of  Aristomachos  at  the  hands  of  any  eitizen  of 
Argos  would  have  been  a  virtuous  and  noble  action  no 
Greek  politician  or  moralist  could  have  doubted  for  a 
moment  Whether  Aratos  was  justified  in  having  any 
hand  in  such  a  transaction  is  quite  another  matter.  Aratos 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  commonwealth  with  which 
Aristomachos  was  not  at  war,  and  to  which  apparently 
he  had  done  no  injury.  And,  if  he  had  been  at  war 
with  the  League,  the  assassination  of  an  open  enemy  was 


1  The  famous  pamphlet  hearing  this  title  is  well  known.  In  1662  we 
find  a  Captain  Thomas  Gardiner  petitioning  Charles  the  Second  "for 
relief ; "  besides  his  services  in  the  Civil  War,  he  pleads  as  a  title  ta 
the  King's  bounty  that  he  "in  1657,  intended  an  attempt  on  Cromwell^ 
but  was  taken  in  the  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court  with  two  loaded  pistols 
and  a  dagger,  kept  12  months  a  prisoner,  and  only  failed  to  be  sentenced 
to  death  by  want  of  evidence  on  the  trial."  Calendar  of  State  PapeiSy 
1661-2,  p.  623.  We  may  doubt  whether  Aristomachos  and  Aristippos 
let  conspirators  go  so  easily. 

«  I  trust  to  have  a  more  fitting  opportunity  for  discussing  the  story  of 
the  first  deliverance  of  Switzerland.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that,  in 
the  tale  as  commonly  told,  the  old  Swiss  Revolution  appears  as  one  of 
the  purest  of  all  Revolutions  ;  there  is  only  one  act  which  the  most  rigid 
moralist  could  denounce  as  a  crime,  namely  the  slaughter  of  Gessler  by 
William  Tell.  Now,  strange  to  say,  this  one  doubtful  action  is  the  ens 
feature  of  the  tale  which  has  permanently  fixed  itself  in  popular  memory  } 
and  it  is  never  spoken  of  without  admiration. 
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deemed  as  odious  in  Greek  warfare  as  it  is  deemed  now ;  chap.  vh. 
Aratos  would  never  have  thought  of  employing  assassins 
against  the  General  of  the  ^tolians  or  even  against  the 
King  of  Macedonia.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying 
that,  however  praiseworthy  the  slaying  of  Aristomachos 
might  be  in  an  oppressed  Argeian,  it  in  no  way  became 
the  President  of  the  Achaian  League  to  encourage  plots 
against  his  life.  But  in  the  mind  of  Aratos  the  hatred  of 
Tyrants  had  become  a  kind  of  passion,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  often  forgot  the  dictates  both  of  honour  and 
of  prudence.  And  Argos  was  all  but  his  native  city :  Aratos* 
there  he  had  spent  his  youth ;  thence  he  had  gone  forth  position 
to  his  great  work ;  the  freedom  of  Aigos  was  as  dear  to  "^^^  ^' 
his  heart  as  the  freedom  of  Siky6n,  and  he  felt  towards  Argos. 
a  Tyrant  of  Argos  all  the  intensity  of  hate  which  would 
glow  in  the  bosom  of  a  native  Argeian.  In  his  eyes  the 
Argeian  Tyrant  was  not  a  mere  foreign  power,  a  national 
rival,  capable  either  of  honourable  peace  or  of  honourable 
war ;  he  was  a  common  enemy  of  mankind,  against  whom 
all  means  were  lawful ;  he  might  be  picked  off  from 
behind  a  tree  or  ensnared  in  a  pitfall,  with  as  good  a 
conscience  as  men  would  pick  off  or  ensnare  a  wolf  or 
a  tiger.  Antigonos  was  a  King,  an  enemy,  not  always, 
it  may  be,  a  very  scrupulous  or  honourable  enemy;  but 
he  was  still  an  enemy,  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  laws  of  war  and  the  laws  of  nations.  Let  him  only 
keep  within  his  own  realm,  and  nothing  hindered  him 
from  being  the  friend,  or  even  the  ally,  of  the  Achaian 
commonwealth.  Alexander  of  Corinth,  a  Prince  and 
a  Macedonian- like  himself,  and  the  immediate  ruler  of 
a  Grecian  city,  had  not  been  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
closest  friendship  of  the  League.  Towards  the  Mace- 
donian King  of  I^ypt  Aratos  and  his  countrymen  were 
only  too  lavish  of  their  honours.  But  the  "Tyrant  of  Argos 
could,  in  the  eyes  of  Aratos,  never  be  an  ally,  a  friend, 

c  c 
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CHAP.  VII.  or  eren  an  honourable  enemy.    No  Law  of  Nations  ooold 
protect  him  whose  veiy  existence  was  the  oontradicticm 
of  all  Law.     With  him  short  rede  was  good  rede ;  the 
only  question  was  how  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  with 
the  least  cost  of  time  and  trouble.     Aratos,  with  these 
feelings,  mingled  without  scruple  in  all  the  Aigeian  plots 
against    Aristomachos.      Those    plots    failed;    the   con- 
Death  of    spirators  quarrelled  and  denounced  one  another.    Soon 
maohoH      ^f^T^  indeed  Aristomachos  was  killed  by  his  own  slayes, 
the  First;  y^^^   Argos   was   uot  delivered.     In  his  stead  arose  a 

succession  ^ 

of  Arist-  second  Aristippos,  a  Tyrant,  we  are  told,  yet  more  cruel 
Second,  than  himself.^  Aratos  seized,  as  he  thought,  the  favour- 
able moment  He  entered  Argolis  with  such  Achaian 
troops  as  he  could  collect  at  so  short  a  warning,  hoping 
that  the  Argeians  themselves  would  at  once  rise  and  join 
Vain  him.  But  Tyranny  had  done  its  work,  the  worst  of  all 
of  AnSos  ite  evil  works ;  men's  hearts  were  bowed  down  by  op- 
on  Argos.  pregsjon,  and  they  had  not  courage  to  meet  the  deliverer. 
Aratos  was  of  course  in  no  position  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Argos  with  his  hurried  levies,  raised  probably 
without  any  formal  authority  fix)m  the  Achaian  Assembly. 
He  retired ;  had  he  succeeded,  the  technical  error  in  his 
proceedings  would  doubtless  have  been  forgiven,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Argos  would  have  been  reckoned  as 
glorious  as  the  deliverance  of  Corinth.  As  it  was,  he 
earned  only  the  questionable  reputation  of  having  led 
the  Achaian  troops  against  a  city  with  which  the 
Achaian  League  was  not  at  war.'  This  breach  of  in- 
ternational right  was  referred,  according  to  a  custom 
not  uncommon  in  Greece,  to  the  arbitration  of  a  fiiendly 
city.    Aristippos  pleaded  his  cause  before  a  Mantineian 

*  Pint.  At.  25.     See  above,  p.  880. 

ix^vruVf  ica2  iirfiwis  d^urrafi^yov  irpds  OBdrdy,  i»rx4p^^  fyKKi^UL  Kort- 
(Ticcuaicfl&f  rots  'Axoioif  off  iy  tlfrfyp  w6\€fioy  i^tyriyoxic't. 
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tribunal;^   Aratos,  who  did  not  appear,  was  condemned  chap.  vn. 
to  a  small  fine.    The  condemnation  shows  that  the  Man-  Suit  at 
tineian  judges  appreciated  the  formal  wrong   of  which  between 
Aratos  had  been  guilty ;  the  insignificant  amount  of  the  ^^J*** 
penalty  showed  equally  that  they  appreciated  the  cir- League, 
cumstances  and  motives  which  extenuated  his  conduct 

It  would  seem  also  to  have  been  during  this  second  Ptolemy 

Philadel- 

Generalship  of  Aratos,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  hitherto  phos  be- 
the  aUy  of  Aratos  and  of  Siky6n.  was  prevailed  on  by  him  X^^oX 
to  become  the  ally  of  the  Achaian  League.     The  King  League, 
was,  in  return,  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Achaian  forces  by  land  and  sea.'    The  title  and  ofSce 
were  of  course  purely  honorary ;  the  only  way  in  which 
Ptolemy  could  really  help  his  Greek  friends  was  by  sub- 
sidies in  money.     We  have  seen  how  eficacious  his  aid  in 
that  way  had  been  in  the  local  affairs  of  Sikydn.     Either 
then  or  now  Aratos  accepted  a  yearly  pension  of  six 
talents  from  the  King."    This  has  an  ill  look;  but  the 


^  We  must  suppose  (see  Thirlwall,  viii.  126)  some  treaty  or  agreement, 
general  or  special,  by  which  the  Mantineians  were  recognized  as  arbiters 
between  Argos  and  the  League.  The  way  in  which  Plutarch  tells  the 
story  implies  that,  though  Aratos  did  not  appear,  the  League  did  not  at 
all  decline  the  authority  of  the  judges.  The  suit  too  was  against  the 
League,  though  the  sentence  was  against  Aratos  personally.  (Plut.  Ar. 
25.  AIktiv  fffxov  [ol  *Axo*oX]  M  roinpf  irofx^  MomycviriK,  ^¥  *ApdTOv 
fjnij  irap6rTos  *Ap(trrnnros  cIXc  9uiK9$y  jca2  /AM»r  irifu^Ori  rpidKoyra.)  This 
seems  to  show  that  Aratos  had  acted  without  due  authority  from  the 
League.  Schom's  (p.  94)  wild  notion  that  the  tribunal  here  spoken  of 
was  a  Macedonian  court  to  which  all  the  Peloponnesian  Tyrants  held 
themselves  responsible,  is  well  refuted  by  Droysen  (iL  899).  Aristippos 
might  accuse  before  such  a  court,  but  neither  the  Achaian  League  nor 
any  Achaian  citizen  would  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction ;  indeed  one  can 
hardly  fancy  Aristippos  being  so  foolish  as  to  accuse  Achaians  before  it. 
What  the  story  does  prove  is  that  Mantineia,  in  B.0. 248,  was  independent, 
and  neither  Achaian,  ^tolian,  nor  Macedonian. 

'  Plut.  Ar.  24.  TlroXtfiatop  8i  a^/ifiaxow  iwoltiirtw  [6  "Apen-os]  rmw 
*Axtuwy  riy€fu>pie»  Ix®*^'  iro\4fiov  ical  jcotiI  T^r  ica2  icarA  9dKuira'taf, 

'  See  above,  p.  870. 

C  C  2 
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only  real  evil  was  the  habit  of  looking  to  Sangs  at  alL 
Six  talents  a  year  could  never  have  been  meant  as  a  bribe 
to  the  man  who  had  spent  sixty  to  achieve  the  deliverance 
of  Corinth.  The  interests  of  Ptolemy,  of  Aratos^  and  of 
the  League  were  all  the  same  ;  the  pension  was  simply  a 
sum  placed  at  the  personal  disposal  of  Aratos  for  the 
common  good  of  all. 

In  these  two  years  of  office  the  League  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  testing  the  character  of  its  new  chief 
The  events  of  the  first  two  Presidencies  of  Aratos  brought 
into  full  light  all  his  great  qualities  and  many  of  his 
defects.  He  had  abundantly  displayed  his  zeal  for  the 
League  and  for  Greek  freedom  in  general^  his  liberality 
and  self-devotion,  his  skill  and  daring  in  warfare  of  a  pai^ 
ticular  kind.  He  must  also  have  shown,  although,  except 
the  scene  in  the  Corinthii\n  theatre,  no  details  are  pre- 
served to  us,  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  powers  of  the 
highest  order.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  shown  that  his 
zeal  against  Tyranny  could  sometimes  carry  him  too  far, 
and  could  place  both  himself  and  the  League  in  positions 
not  altogether  honourable.  He  had  also  set  the  first 
example  of  that  fatal  habit  of  looking  to  foreign  help, 
which,  in  such  an  age,  was  possibly  excusable,  but  which 
in  the  end  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 
His  two  greatest  defects  did  not  as  yet  appear.  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  marvellous  gift  of  losing 
pitched  battles,  because,  the  only  time  when  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought,  he  came  too  late  to  join  in  it  He  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  his  incapacity  to  endure  a 
political  rival,  because  no  political  rival  had  as  yet  ap- 
peared. His  administration  had  not  been  crowned  with 
perfect  success,  but  on  the  whole  it  had  been  glorious. 
Macedonia  had  become  an  open  enemy ;  but  the  wealth, 
if  not  the  strength,  of  £^ypt  had  been  won  to  the  side  of 
the  League.     The  alliance  of  Boeotia  had  been  lost ;  but 
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Troizen,  Epidauros,  Mcgara,  above  all  Corinth,  had  been  chap,  til 
incorporated  with  the  Achaian  body.  Aratos  had  taught 
iEtolia  and  Macedonia  that  the  new  power  could  venture 
to  strike  at  both  of  them  on  their  own  ground.  His 
campaign  in  Attica  had  utterly  failed  of  its  ulterior  diplo- 
matic object,  but,  as  a  campaign,  it  was  successful,  if  not 
specially  glorious.  His  only  total  failure  was  the  unlucky 
attempt  on  Argos,  On  the  whole,  the  League  found  itself, 
under  his  guidance,  raised  to  a  height  of  power  and  repu- 
tation which,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  never  dreamed  of. 
The  local  Union  of  Achaia,  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  its 
own  independence,  had  grown  into  a  great  Pan-hellenic 
power,  the  centre  of  Grecian  freedom,  the  foe  of  Tyrants 
and  the  refiige  of  the  oppressed.  No  wonder  that  the 
author  of  such  a  change  won  and  kept  the  boundless 
confidence  of  the  whole  League ;  that  he  was  elected  to 
the  supreme  magistracy  as  often  as  the  Law  allowed ;  and 
that,  even  when  out  of  oflSce,  he  still  guided  the  councils 
of  the  republic,  and  that  the  actual  holder  of  the  highest 
ofice  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  his  vicegerent. 

The  events  of  these  important  years  clearly  show  how  Illustra- 
great  and  important  was  the  office  of  the  Federal  chief  in  Achaian 
the  Achaian  constitution.    Aratos  seems  to  do  everything ;  ^jon*™." 
the  Achaian  people  seem  to  do  nothinff.     Doubtless  this  V^^^^  ^7  . 

,         ,  °  these 

appearance  arises  in  a  great  degree  from  the  form  in  which  years. 
our  information  as  to  these  years  has  come  down  to  us. 
What  we  know  comes  from  the  brief  sketch  of  Polybios 
and  from  the  Life  of  Aratos  by  Plutarch.  But  this 
is  not  all.  In  the  analogous  sketch  by  Thucydides, 
and  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Perikles,  the  Athenian  People 
are  not  thus  overshadowed  by  their  leader.  The  diflTerence 
arises  mainly  from  the  diflTerence  between  Athenian  and 
Achaian  Democracy,  and  especially  from  the  totally 
diflTerent  position  in  which  each  placed  its  first  citizen. 
Periklds   was   practically   the   master  of   the  Athenian 
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CHAP.  VII.  Assembly,  because  that  Assembly  habitually  voted  as  he 
counselled  it  Legally  he  was  the  servant  of  the  Assembly, 
bound  to  carry  out  whatever  the  Sovereign  People  had 
decreed.  Aratos  was  practically  as  great  as  PeriklSs,  and 
he  was  legally  much  greater.  It  was  the  Assembly  which 
Great  determined  war  and  peace ;  but  the  whole  plan  of  every 
^^h"  campaign,  where  he  would  go  and  where  he  would  not  go^ 
Genend  ^^  ^^^  Qeneral's  own  affair.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  details 
of  diplomatic  proceedings  were  left  to  his  discretion,  at 
most  after  conference  with  his  Cabinet  Council  It  is  evi- 
dent that  many  of  the  things  done  and  attempted  by  Aratos 
during  these  two  years  could  not  possibly  have  been 
debated  beforehand  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  or  e^en  in 
the  Federal  Senate.  Achaia  was  at  war  with  Antigonos ; 
Antigonos  held  Corinth ;  whether  to  make  a  nightattack 
on  Corinth  or  to  forbear  was  a  question  for  the  General  to 
settle  on  his  own  responsibility.  That  responsibility,  like 
that  of  a  modem  Mini&ter,  came  after  the  &ct  These 
great  powers  vested  in  a  single  man  undoubtedly  tended 
to  give  the  policy  of  the  League  a  character  of  uniiy  and 
consistency,  above  all  of  secrecy,  where  secrecy  was 
needed,  which  could  not  possibly  exist  under  the  older 
form  of  Democracy.  On  the  other  hand,  an  oficer  holding 
such  great  powers  was  exposed,  almost  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  to  a  constant  temptation  to  overstep  them.  The 
invasion  of  Argos,  if  not  a  crime,  was  certainly  a  blunder ; 
but  it  was  a  blunder  which  no  Athenian  General  could 
ever  have  been  tempted  to  make. 

§  2.  From  the  Deliverance  of  Corinth  to  the 
Annexation  of  Argos. 

B.C.  243—228. 

Aratos  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  permanent  chief 
of  the  League.     He  filled  the  highest  magistracy  in  alter- 
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nate  years>  and,  even  when  out  of  ofice,  he  was  still  chap.  vii. 
practically  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  conunonwealtL     In  Third 
his  third  year  of  ofBice  we  find  the  League  still  at  war  with  sh^^ 
iEtolia,  but  now  in  close  alliance  with  Sparta.    Agis  was  ^^^l^n 

^^  B.C.  a4X. 

now  one  of  the  Spartan  Kings,  Agis  the  pure  enthusiast  King  Agfa. 
and  the  spotless  martyr,  who  perished  in  a  cause  than  which 
none  could  be  either  nobler  or  more  hopeless,  the  attempt 
to  restore  a  corrupted  commonwealth  to  the  virtue  and 
simplicity  of  times  long  gone  by.     His  whole  career  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  pieces  of  later  Grecian  history ; 
but  his  attempts  at  reform,  his  selfish  adversaries  and  his 
no  less  selfish  friends,  the  beautiful  pictures  of  his  domestic 
life,  of  his  self-sacrifice  and  his  martyrdom,  do  not  directly 
bear  on  the  history  of  Achaian  Federalism.    It  is  enough  Relations 
for  our  purpose  that  Sparta  and  the  League  were  now  League 
closely  allied,  that  the  iEtolians  were  expected  to  enter  t^^\^ 
Peloponn^os  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and  that  Agis  ap- 
peared at  Corinth  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedsemonian  con- 
tingent^    The  two  allied  commanders  were  singularly 

I  Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  these  times  know  weU  that 
the  circumstances  of  this  war  are  involyed  in  much  confusion.  According 
to  Pausanias  (it  8.  6)  the  League  was,  some  time  or  other,  at  war  with 
Agis,  jwho  took  PellSng,  and  was  driven  out  by  Aratos.  This  account 
Droysen  (ii.  880)  adopts,  and  supposes  that  the  alliance  between  Sparta 
and  the  League  was  concluded  after  this  campaign,  because  the  Lace- 
dsemouians,  in  Pausanias,  depart  iiw6<nrop9oi,  Pausanias  also  elsewhere  (viii. 
10.  5 — 8  ;  27. 13, 14)  tells  us  of  a  siege  of  Megalopolis  by  Agis,  and  also  of 
a  pitched  battle  near  Mantineia,  in  which  Aratos  and  Lydiadas  command 
the  Achaians,  and  in  which  Agis  is  killed  !  This  tale  is  utterly  absurd ; 
all  the  world  knows  that  Agis  was  not  killed  in  any  battle  at  Mantineia 
or  anjrwhero  else.  The  whole  question  has  been  thoroughly  sifted  by 
Manso  (Sparta,  iii.  2.  123),  who  is  confirmed  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii. 
127,  148).  The  supposed  capture  of  Pell^n6  by  Agis  is  a  stupid  perversion 
of  the  real  captui'e  of  Pellene  which  will  presently  be  mentioned.  His 
imaginary  Arkadian  campaign  comes  from  a  confusion  between  this  Agis  and 
his  predecessor  of  the  same  name  in  the  century  before  (see  above,  p.  242), 
who  really  besieged  Megalopolis  and  fell  in  battle  near  Mantineia. 
I  might  add  that  the  details  of  the  battle  in  Pausanias  seem  to  be  a 
mixture  of  those  of  the  battle  last  mentioned  and  of  those  of  the  battle 
uf  Ladokeia,  to  be  hereafter  sx)okcn  of,  where  Aratos  and  Lydiadas  did 
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CHAP.  TIL  contrasted  Agis  was  a  hereditary  King,  yet  he  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  revolutionist;  Aratos  was  a  republican 
chief,  the  sworn  enemy  of  Tyrants,  and  no  lover  of  Kings, 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  politician  essentially  con- 
servative and  aristocratic/  Both  were  reformers;  the 
reforms  of  both  consisted  in  restoration  not  in  innovation, 
but  while  Aratos  aimed  at,  and  succeeded  in,  possible 
political  reforms,  Agis  dreamed  of  social  changes,  the 
restoration  of  a  past  state  of  things,  which  it  was  as 
hopeless  to  attempt  as  to  turn  back  the  planets  in  their 
courses.  Both  were  young — ^Aratos  was  still  only  thirty — 
but  Aratos,  even  ten  years  before,  had  an  old  head  on  young 
shoulders,  while  Agis  had  all  the  best  qualities  of  youth, 
its  hopefulness,  its  daring,  its  pure  and  unselfish  enthu- 
siasm. One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  Aratos  looked  on 
Agis  as  a  hare-brained  fanatic,  and  that  Agis  looked  on 
Aratos  as  a  cold-blooded  diplomatist,  intriguing,  disin- 
genuous, and  cowardly.  The  gallant  young  Kjing  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  win  credit  for  himself  and  his  army ; 
military  renown  would  be  of  all  things  the  most  valuable 
towards  his  ulterior  objects  at  home ;  to  liis  Spartan  heart 
war  meant  victory  or  death  in  the  open  field ;  schemes, 
surprises,  night-adventures,  were  not  his  clement ;  above 


command  against  a  Spartan  King,  tliongli  that  King  was  not  Agis  bat 
Kleomenes. 

There  is  also  a  story,  alluded  to  more  than  once,  but  never  directly- 
narrated,  l)oth  by  Polybios  and  by  Plutarch  (Pol.  iv.  34.  ix.  34.  Pint. 
Kleom.  18),  about  a  great  iEtolian  inroad  into  Lakouia,  in  which  tho 
plunderers  carried  off  a  wonderful  amount  both  of  spoil  and  captives. 
No  date  is  given ;  Schom  (p.  91)  and  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  135)  place 
it  later  than  this.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  tempting  to  put  it,  with 
Droysen  (ii.  387),  about  this  time.  It  seems  to  agree  well  with  a  time 
when  Sparta  and  Achaia  are  allied  against  iGtolia.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  things  which  make  us  wish  that  Polybios  had  begun  his  detailed 
history  earlier. 

1  I  have  already  often  shown  that  the  Achaian  Democracy  was  practi- 
cally an  Aristocracy  in  tho  best  sense  of  the  word,  an  dpiffroKparia  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  dKtyupxlct. 
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all,  if  Lakonia  had  just  before  been  pitilessly  ravaged  by  chap.  vii. 
these  very  iEtolians,  every  feeling  of  honour  and  revenge  piffcrence 
led  him  to  wish  for  a  decisive  action.     Aratos,  on  the  plaus  for 
other  hand,  looked  on  a  battle  as  the  last  resource  of  an  pj^^ 
ignorant  general;  he  had  never  fought  a  pitched  battle 
yet,  and  he  was  not  going  to  fight  one  now  to  please  the 
young  man  from  Laced^mon.     Let  the  iEtolians  come ; 
the  harvest  was  gathered  in ;  the  country  pqpple  might 
take  refuge  in  the  towns  till  the  storm  had  passed  by ;  the 
enemy  could  not  do  so  much  damage  in  a  passage  through 
Achaia  as  they  would  do  if  they  won  a  battle  at  Corinth/ 
Agis,  unconvinced,  yielded  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
Achaian  General,"  and,  soon  after,  for  some  reason  or  Agis 

rotirea. 

other,  he  and  his  army  retired.'    The  common  feeling  of 
the  Achaian  army  was  strongly  with  Agis.     Aratos  had  to 
bear  many  bitter  reproaches  on  his  supposed  weakness 
and  cowardice.^   But  military  and  constitutional  discipline 
prevailed ;  the  chief  of  the  League  was  obeyed.    The  Capture 
^tolians  passed  the  Istlimus  undisturbed ;  they  passed  covery  of 
through  the  Sikyonian  territory ;   they  entered  the  old  ^®^®'^®' 
Achaian  land ;  they  burst  on  the  city  of  Pell6ne,  took  it, 


1  Here  Plutarch  definitely  quotes  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos.  (Agis,  15.) 
04\rtov  fJyciTO,  rods  KOfnrotis  <rx*^^f^  ircunas  avyK€K0fu<rfx4vwy  tw¥  y§wpy£if, 
irap«\6('iy  rot);  iro\€fiiovs  ^  h^XV  d'cucxydwcuirai  irtpl  rwy  S\nv, 

•  II).  "Et^  [6  ^Kyis\  .  .  .  voii^ffdv  rd  9okov¥  *ApdT<p,  koX  y^ .  irp§<r- 
0iirfp6y  T*  tlyai  iral  OTparriytly  *Axou£yf  oh  od^i  vporrd^uy  odV  i/jyna6fi€yot, 
dWd  (ru<npar(v<T6/A(yo5  ^koi  Ktd  fiorjdT^awy. 

■  Aratos  dismissed  them — rods  cvfjifjLdxovs  iiratyiffas  9uu^Kt  (ib.).  But 
why !  Droyscn  (ii.  890)  makes  Aratos  afraid  of  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples of  his  allies.  This  is  quite  possible  ;  but  it  seems  simpler  to  suppose 
with  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viiL  128)  that  Agis,  '*  considering  his  presence 
useless  if  no  battle  was  to  be  fought,"  "requested  leave  to  withdraw," 
and  received  it. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  31.  TloWh  fihy  dytl^ri,  woWh  8*  elf  futXeuclay  jcot  iroXfdaM 
ffKnififutra  KoX  x^^^^'^f^''  ^ofitiyas  ov  vpoiiKoro  rby  rou  avfi^poyros  Xoyiff' 
fxby  8mI  r6  paiy6fifyoy  alffxp^*''  How  differently  would  Plutarch  have  had 
to  write  if  the  policy  of  Aratos  had  failed ;   KKiwv  TlpofirfBt^s  iar\  far  A 
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CHAP.  vii.  fell  to  plundering,  and  were  scattered  about  the  town, 
fighting  with  one  another  and  carrying  off  the  spoil  and 
the  womea^  This  was  doubtless  the  moment  for  which 
AratoB  had  waited ;  in  a  surprise  he  was  as  much  in  his 
element  as  in  a  battle  he  was  out  of  it  The  plunderers 
soon  heard  that  the  Achaians  were  in  fiill  march  ;  before 
they  could  recover  discipline  and  form  in  order  of  battle, 
they  were  attacked  by  Aratos  and  utterly  routed.  The 
whole  army  retreated,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  JStolian 
incursions  for  some  time. 
Estimate  The  result  in  this  case  was  of  course  held  to  approve 
conduct  of  the  foresight  of  Aratos.  It  is  certain  that  he  obtained 
4^^caiS  a  great  and  lasting  success  at  a  comparatively  small  price. 
v^S^  But  we  may  doubt  whether  it  is  the  part  of  a  patriotic 
ruler  to  stand  by  and  allow  even  one  city  of  his  country- 
men to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  defeat 
in  the  open  field.  And  we  may  feel  sure  that,  if  the 
policy  of  Aratos  had  been  unsuccessful,  had  he  failed  to 
recover  Pell6n6,  or  even  failed  to  deal  some  decisive  blow 
at  the  enemy,  such  fistilure  would  have  been  probably  far 
more  disastrous,  and  certainly  far  more  ignominious,  than 
any  possible  defeat  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  case  is  not 
like  that  of  Periklcs  allowing  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
ravage  Attica  undisturbed.  Athens  was  strong  in  her 
fleet,  but  utterly  unable  to  resist  the  Peloponnesian  land- 
army.  To  be  passive  by  land  and  active  by  sea  was  her 
only  means  of  defence.  But  the  combined  forces  of 
Sparta  and  the  extended  League  ought  to  have  been 
a  fair  match  for  any  iEtolian  invaders,  and  probably  any 
other  General  than  Aratos  would  have  fought  a  battle 
at  the  Isthmus.  Aratos,  whether  in  prudence  ox.  in 
cowardice,  judged  otherwise.  He  ran  a  greater  risk 
than  that  of  any  battle,  but  he  succeeded,  and,  of  course, 
as  he  succeeded,  he  added  to  his  fame. 

^  See  the  pretty  story  of  the  daughter  of  Epigdthds.     Plut.  Ar.  82. 
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This  relief  of  Pell6n6  and  defeat  of  the  JEtolians  was  chap.  vn. 
in  its  results  a  very  important  event.     Antigonos^  con-  Truce 

with 

eluded  a  truce  with  the  League,  which  remained  in  force  Antigonoa. 
till  his  death.     With  the  iEtolians  the  League,  either  AUiance 
then  or  soon  after,  concluded  not  only  peace  but  alliance,  the  two 
This  was  brought  about  by  Aratos  and  Pantaleon,  who  ^^«^^^' 
is  spoken  of  as  the  most  powerful  man  in  iEtolia,  and 
who  was  doubtless  the  General  of  the  year.''    After  the  Death  of 
death  of  Antigonos,   the  combined  forces  of   the  two  god^T 
Leagues  carried  on  a  war  with  his  successor  Dfemfitrios,*  ^•^'  ^^^'  ^ 
of  which  hardly  any  details  have  been  preserved.     It  was  trian  War. 
now,  most  probably,  that  the  JStolian  power  extended 
itself  over  so  many  of  the  towns  of  Thessaly  and  the 
Phthiotic  Achaia.^     It  is  certain  that  Aratos  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Macedonian  Bithys,   at  a  place  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  in  Thessaly. '^    This 
seems  to  have  been  his  first  pitched  battle,  and  he  lost 
it     It  is  also  certain  that  the  Boeotians,  for  fear  of  an 
invading  Macedonian  army,  now  forsook  the  iEtolian  for 
the  Macedonian  alliance.^    Altogether,  the  little  that  we 
hear  of  this  war  does  not  give  us  the  notion  of  any  great 
glory  won  by  the  Achaian  arms  in  warfare  so  far  from 
home,  nor  does  it  supply  any  details  which  illustrate 
constitutional  questions.     It  is  far  more  interesting  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  League  in  Southern  Greece. 

1  This  is  implied  in  Flat.  Ar.  88.  axoy^iLs  TrtToirifi4tf»y  adrwy  wp6s 
rods  Mtuc§96ytUf  jc.r.X. 

'  Plat.  Ar.  88.  TltuncLk4oyrt  r^  irXuffroy  AirwAwv  ^vvofiiv^  trvwipy^ 
XffHrdfuros  [6  '^Aparos],     Cf.  Pol.  ii.  44. 

*  Pol.  iL  44,  46.     'O  Afififfrpuucds  ir6\€/Aos, 

*  See  Schom,  p.  88.  He  reckons  np  Hypata,  Lamia,  the  Phthi6tic 
Theltes,  Melitaia,  Pharsalos,  Larissa  Eremast^,  and  Echinos. 

•  Phylakia.  Pint.  Ar.  84.  See  ThirlwaU,  viii.  138,  for  an  exami- 
nation of  several  small  controversies  which  have  arisen  aboat  the  details 
of  the  Demdtrian  War,  but  which  do  not  at  all  bear  ui>on  the  subject  of 
this  history. 

•  Pol.  XX.  6.     Sec  above,  p.  182. 
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The  two  objects  dearest  to  the  heart  of  Aratos  were 
still  the  deliverance  of  Athens  and  the  deliverance  of 
Argos.  Over  and  over  again  did  he  attempt  both.'  Pel- 
raieus  was  still  held  by  its  Macedonian  garrison.  Even 
before  the  death  of  Antigonos,  while  the  League  was  still 
at  peace  with  Macedonia,  Aratos  did  not  scruple  to  cause 
one  of  his  agents  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  fortress..  In 
his  own  Memoirs  he  strove  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
this  man  attacked  Pciraicus  on  his  own  account,  and  that, 
when  he  was  beaten  back,  he  affirmed  that  Aratos  had  sent 
him.  His  name  was  Erginos,  a  native  of  Syria,  but  doubt- 
less of  Greek  or  Macedonian  descent,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  instruments  of  Aratos  in  the  capture  of,  Akro- 
korinthos."  He  was  therefore  a  tried  and  trusty  agent 
of  the  Achaian  General,  very  likely  to  be  employed  by 
him  on  such  an  adventure,  but  hardly  the  man  to  attempt 
to  capture  cities  on  his  own  account.  So  unlikely  a  story 
met  with  no  credit  at  the  time,  and  Aratos  suffered  some- 
what in  reputation  among  his  countrymen'  for  bringing  on 
the  League  the  discredit  of  a  breach  of  truce.  This  piece 
of  information  is  valuable  on  many  grounds.  It  shews  us 
the  true  position  of  Anitos  as  chief  of  the  League.  It 
illustrates  the  great  powers  which  were  vested  in  an 
Achaian  General  The  attack  on  Peiraieus  must  have 
been  made  wholly  on  Aratos'  own  responsibility,  or  he 
could  never  have  attempted  to  throw  off  that  responsi- 
bility on  the  shoulders  of  a  private  foreigner.  Aratos  had 
undoubtedly  exceeded  his  legal  powers,  but  it  was  only 
the  legal  extent  of  those  powers  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  or  the  temptation  of  exceeding  them.  But 
it  also  sets  him  before  us  as  the  really  accountable  chief 
of  a  free  commonwealth.     Great  as  Aratos  was,  he  had 


^  Plut.  Ar.  33.     O^  His  o^5^  rpU  dAAd  toAAiIkis,  (Snrc/)  oi  9v54pwr€S, 

2  Pint.  Ar.  IS,  33. 

^  Plut.  Ar.  33.      Ai€/3AT|^  kcu  kokws  liKOvtny  vir  *  rwy  *Axcttutf. 
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to  undergo  the  free  criticism  and-  censure  of  a  popular  chap.  yii. 
Assembly,  and  to  meet  and  answer  orators  who  evidently 
did  not  scruple  to  withstand  him  to  his  face.     But  it 
would  seem  also  that  the   Assembly  was  satisfied  with 
such  criticism  and  censure ;  the  permanent  influence  of 
Aratos  was  clearly  not  diminished,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
there  was  any  intermission  in  the  practice  of  electing  him 
President  in  alternate  years.*    We  may  also  observe  that 
the  international  morality  of  the  League  is  higher  than 
that  of  its  chief.     Aratos  did  not  scruple  at  a  breach  of 
treaty  which  the  feeling  of  the  Achaian  Assembly  evi- 
dently condemned.    We  may  remark  again  the  different 
feelings  with  which  a  King  and  a  Tyrant  were  looked 
upon.     Ejng  Antigonos  has  his  rights  ;  he  is  entitled  to 
all  the  advantages  of  International  Law ;  the  League  at 
once  feels  that  any  breach  of  treaty  towards  him  is  a 
stain  upon  the  national  honour.     But  it  does  not  appear 
that  what  we  should  call  the  far  more  dishonourable 
attempts  of  Aratos  upon  the  Argeian  Tyrants  called  forth 
any  such   indignation  at  home,  and  we  have  seen  how 
lenient  was  the  censure  pronounced  upon  them  even  by 
neutral  judges.     When  war  again  broke  out  with  Mace-  Various 
donia,  Aratos  was  able  to  renew  his  attempts  on  Athens  on  AtLns, 
in  a  more  honourable  form.     He  took  a  personal  share  ^^^  ^^^" 
in  repeated,  but  always  unsuccessful,  invasions  of  Attica^ 
in  one  of  which  he  received  a  severe  wound.*    After  his 
defeat  in  Thessaly  two  rumours  were  afloat,  one  that  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  that  he  was  dead.     The 
former  was    that  which  reached  Ejng  D^m^trios,   who 
sent  a  ship  from  Macedonia  to  bring  the  captive  to  his 


1  The  whole  qnestion  of  the  Presidential  years  of  Aratos  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter. 

Plut.  Ar.  83.  ''Ato^  8^  koH  r6  ffKiXos  tmrtur^  8i^  rw  Bpiaurlov  ^t&ytty' 
jroi  rofids  lfAa/3c  troAAelr  0€pmr^v6fitvos  icaX  iroXbv  xp^'^'^  ^^  ^pti^  KOfii- 
(6fi*pos  iiroiuro  rdr  trrparttas. 
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presence.  But  in  Athens  and  Peindeus  men  belieyed 
that  Aratos  was  dead^  and  the  inference  was  somewhat 
hastily  drawn  that  the  Achaian  League  had  died  with 
him.  Diogenes,  the  Macedonian  commander  in  Peiraieus, 
at  once  summoned  Corinth  to  surrender;  Aratos  was 
deady  and  the  Achaians  would  do  well  to  retire  quietly. 
In  Athens  men  wore  crowns  at  the  report  of  his  death, 
as  their  forefathers  had  done  at  the  report  of  the  death 
of  Philip.  A  certain  amount  of  real  repugnance  to  union 
with  the  League  was  probably  mingled  with  a  certain 
amount  of  flattery  towards  their  Macedonian  masters.^ 
But  Aratos,  alive  and  within  the  walls  of  Corinth,  himself 
dictated  the  answer  to  the  summons  of  Diogends,  and 
the  Achaian  army,  with  its  General  at  its  head,  pre- 
sently advanced  as  far  as  the  Academy.  The  would-be 
deliverer  was  cut  to  the  heart  that  Athens  should  look, 
or  even  pretend  to  look,  upon  him  as  an  enemy ;  but 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  an  Athenian 
embassy,  and  he  retired  without  doing  hurt  to  the  city 
or  its  suburbs.' 

Meanwhile  the  Achaian  leader  was  not  a  whit  less 
anxious  to  restore  freedom  to  the  city  where  he  had  spent 
his  own  days  of  exile.  After  Aratos'  first  attempt  in  his 
second  Presidency,  a  constant  warfare  seems  to  have 
gone  on,  not  so  much  between  Argos  and  the  League 
as  between  Aristippos  and  Aratos.'  The  Tyrant  was 
always  plotting  the  death  of  the  patriot,  at  which  indeed 
we  cannot  wonder  when  we  remember  that  the  patriot 


^  Plut.  At.  84.     Uacray  V  *A07iy<iuoi  Kov^^rrira  K0\€uc§las  r^s  irp6s  Moicc- 
96yas  {nrapfidk&yr^i  ^<rrc^an|^pi|0'ay,  2Prc  trptSrop  ^iyy4\07i  rtOyjiKtis, 
•^    *  lb.     Upds  ipyiiy  tdOi^s  iK<rrpaT€6<ras  4i^  teirobs  &XP^  ''^^  *AKaJhifd«u 
jtpoiiXBw  c7ra  ircid'Octs  oMv  liiBUeriatv, 

>  See  the  comparison  in  Plutarch  ( Ar.  25,  26)  of  the  podtion  of  the  two. 
Compare  abo  the  description  of  the  private  life  of  Aristippos  with  that  of 
Alexander  of  Pherai  in  Plut  Pel.  35.  Alexander  however  has  a  wife, 
Aristippos  has  only  an  ifWfUyii  with  a  complaisant  mother. 
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had  equally  plotted  the  death  of  the  l^rrant's  predecessor,  chap.  vn. 
possibly  his  father.  But  one  would  rather  not  belieye 
that  King  Antigonos  was  a  fellow-conspirator,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  report  to  that  effect  was  only  an  un- 
authorized conjecture  of  Aratos  himself/  On  the  part 
of  Aratos,  every  sort  of  attack,  secret  or  open,  was  em- 
ployed for  many  successive  years.  The  war  was  of  the  usual 
kind  ;  Aratos  fought  and  lost  one  or  two  pitched  battles, 
but  in  diplomatic  dealings,  in  surprises,  in  night-marches, 
he  was  as  skilful  and  as  danng  as  ever.  In  the  open 
field,  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Charts,  the  General  of 
the  Achaians  ran  away,  when  victory  was  declaring  for 
his  army ;'  yet  the  same  General  could  in  his  own  person 
scale  the  walls  of  Argos,  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the 
Tyrant's  mercenaries,  and  only  retire  when  disabled  by 
a  severe  wound.*  Bitter  was  his  disappointment  when 
he  found  that  the  Argeians,  whom  he  came  to  deliver, 
stirred  not  hand  nor  foot  m  his  behalf  but  sat  by  and 
looked  on  at  his  exploits  as  if  they  were  sitting  to  adjudge 
the  prize  in  the  Nemean  Games/  But  if  he  ran  away 
at  the  Charts,  if  he  had  to  retire  from  Argos,  he  presently 
gained  the  city  of  Kleonai  as  a  member  of  the  League.  Kleduai 
When  the  Tyrant  marched  against  this  new  acquisition,  ^^ague. 
Aratos,  by  a  forced  march,  forestalled  him,  entered  the 
city,  sallied  forth  vigorously,  drove  back  the  enemy, 
chased  them  to  Myk6n6,  and  left  Aristippos  dead  upon  Death 
the  field.  The  victory,  however,  was  for  the  present  fruit- 1^^^  the 
less ;  a  second  Aristomachos,  perhaps  the  son  of  Arist-  °^^^ 

1  **:twt(tyovpros  *AyTiy6pw,  Plut.  Ar.  25, — ^perhaps  only  a  suspicion 
expressed  by  Aiatns  in  his  Antobiography."    Thirlwall,  viiL  126. 

*  See  the  whole  story  in  Plat  Ar.  28. 

»  lb.  27. 

^  lb.  Ol  /ihr  *Af»yuoi,  KoBdwtp  oi$ic  &whp  riis  ixthmw  iktv$€pl(tt  rifs 
fidxTfi  olUniSf  dX\*  fljf  r6p  iymva  rSv  Vt/uimw  ^p«/9€^orref,  taot  mil  iaeeuol 
tfcoroi  KoBrjifro  rwr  ytyofUtmy  woKXiiv  i^avxifB^  Siyovr€t.  This,  as  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (viil  126)  says,  is  probably  Aratos'  own  comparison. 
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machos  the 

Second.  ^  See  above,  p.  380. 

•  Phit.  Ar.  29.  *0  8*  "AparoSf  othco  \afiirp£s  tvrvx^frat  .  .  .  Sfitas  odm 
IXa/3c  rd  "Apyot  odV  7)Xcv0^p»(rc,  r£y  ircpl  *Ayiay  Ktd  r6v  yttirtpop  Xpurr^- 
fuixoy  fi€rh  Bvydfitws  ficuriKucris  trapc(nre<ri^rrwv  Ka\  Koratrx^yrMV  rd  irpity- 
fiara.     Agios  was  doubtless  the  Macedonian  commander. 

'  The  accession  of  Aristomachos  involves  a  question  of  some  import- 
ance. Was  this  the  time  mentioned  by  Polybios  (ii.  59),  when  Aratos 
entered  Argos,  but  retired  on  finding  that  the  Argeians  did  not  support 
him,  on  which  Aristomachos  put  eighty  of  the  chief  citizens  to  death  with 
torture  as  adherents  of  the  Achaians  ?  The  point  is  worth  examining,  for 
this  Aristomachos  was  afterwards  General  of  the  League,  and  one  naturally 
wishes  to  know  whether  any  man  who  held  that  office  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  such  a  monstrous  crime.  Droysen  (ii.  436)  and  Bishop  Thirlwall 
— ^the  latter  perhaps  not  quite  positively — ^place  it  at  this  time.  (See  the 
narrative  and  note,  Thirlwall,  viii.  134.)  According  to  this  view,  Aratos 
pressed  on  in  his  pursuit  to  Argos  itself,  and  entered  the  city  ;  but 
Aristomachos  had  already  seized  on  the  government,  and,  as  soon  as 
Aratos  had  retired,  he  murdered  the  eighty  citizens.  I  confess  that  the 
narrative  of  Plutarch  does  not  give  me  the  idea  that  Aratos  continued 
the  jmrsuit  beyond  Mykdnd,  and  the  words  of  Polybios  do  not  give 
me  the  idea  that  the  massacre  was  the  very  first  act  of  the  rule  of  Arist- 
ippos.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  story  in  Polybios  and  the 
story  in  Plutarch  have  anything  to  do  with  one  another.  Dr.  Schmitz, 
in  the  Dictionaiy  of  Biography  (art.  Aristomachus)  places  the  massacre 
much  later,  in  the  time  of  the  Kleomeuic  War,  after  Aristomachos  had 
joined  the  Achaian  League,  and  again  forsaken  it.  I  can  find  no  point  in 
the  history  of  those  times  which  suits  the  events,  and  the  whole  language 
of  Polybios  points  to  the  days  when  Aratos  was  trying  to  deliver  Argos 
from  the  Tyrants,  not  to  the  days  when  Argos  was  a  revolted  city  of  the 
Achaian  Union.  Schom,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  118),  throws  out  a  hint 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  great  probability.  **  Das  Verbrechen,  welches 
ihm  [Aristomachus]  der  genannte  Schriftsteller  [Polybius]  (2,  69,  8  f. ) 
zur  Last  legt,  hat  jencr  wahrscheinlich  uicht  begangen.  Aus  Plutarch 
(Arat.  25  imd  27)  liisst  sich  vermuthen,  dajss  Polybius  den  jiingeren 
Aristomachus  mit  dem  alteron  oder  vielmehr  mit  Aristippus  verwechselt 
hat."  That  Polybios  has  thus  confounded  Aristomachos  with  one  of  his 
predecessors  seems  really  very  likely.  The  description  which  he  gives  of 
Aratos  entering 'Argos,  and  retiring  because  he  found  no  help  from  the 
citizens,  agrees  with  nothing  which  is  elsewhere  mentioned  of  the  reign  of 
Aristomachos  the  Second.  But  it  very  well  agrees  with  the  first  passage 
quoted  from  Plutarch  by  Schom,  in  the  time  of  Aristomachos  the  First, 
and  still  more  mth  the  second  one,  in  the  time  of  Aristippos.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  Polybios  could  have  made  such  a  mistake. 
We  must  remember  that  Polybios,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  is  writing  of 
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The  acceBsiou  of  Kledhai,  though  in  itself  an  incon-  chap.  vn. 
Hiderablc  city,  must  have  added  somewhat  to  the  position  Acceasion 
of  the  League  in  general  estimatioa  The  Kleonaians  to  tho 
were  doubtless  willing  and  zealous  confederates.  Their  J^^^tg, 
city  had  hitherto  occupied  a  position  with  regard  to 
Argos  somewhat  like  that  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Pisa  with  regard  to  Elis.  As  the  Pisatans  claimed  to 
be  the  lawAil  presidents  of  the  Olympic  festival,  so  the 
Kleonaians  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  presidents  of  the 
Nemean  festival.  But,  for  ages  past,  their  rights  had  been 
usuq)cd  by  their  powerful  neighbours  of  Argos,  wlio  seem 
to  have  held  Kleonai  in  the  condition  of  dependent  al- 
liance. Accession  to  the  League  was,  to  a  city  in  such 
a  position,  promotion  in  every  sense.  The  League  knew 
of  no  distinctions  between  its  members,  and  Kleonai  was 
doubtless  admitted  as  an  equal  confederate,  on  a  perfect 
level  with  Sikydn  and  Corinth.  And,  more  than  this,  the 
Klednaians  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  able  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  to  celebrate  their  own  Nemean  Games* 
The  League,  numbering  Corinth  and  Kleonai  among  its 
members,  had  now  two  out  of  the  four  great  national 
festivals  of  Greece  celebrated  within  its  territory.  But 
the  Argeians  did  not  tamely  surrender  their  privilege. 
Like  the  Eleians,  when  the  Arkadians  celebrated 
Olympic  Games  under  Pisatan  presidency,*  they  ignored  bc-  364. 

events  which  happened  before  his  own  birth,  and  that  Plutarch  had  before 
him  the  same  contemporary  writers  that  Polybios  had.  The  difference 
between  the  authority  of  the  two  is  therefore  not  so  very  great  And 
Polybios  does  not  mention  this  massacre  in  any  part  of  his  own  regular 
narrative,  but  as  an  obiter  dictum  in  a  somewhat  rhetorical  attack  on  the 
historical  credibility  of  Phylarchos.  In  the  very  next  chapter  (ii  60) 
there  is  a  flat  contradiction  as  to  the  fate  of  this  very  Aristomachos 
between  Polybios  and  Phylarchos  followed  by  Plutarch.  It  therefor© 
really  does  not  seem  so  very  unlikely  that  Polybios  may  have  here  con- 
founded the  younger  Aristomachos  with  one  of  his  predecessors. 

Xen.  Hell,  vii  4.  28,  et  seqq.    On  this  occasion  the  claimants  came  to  a 
regular  battle  within  the  sacred  precincts,  of  which  we  do  not  hoar  at  Kemea. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  the  Klednaian  festiTal,  and  celebrated  Xemean  Games  of 
their  own.  It  was  part  of  the  International,  or  rather  of 
the  Canon,  Law  of  Greece,  that  all  competitors  on  their 
Rival  cele-  way  to  or  from  any  of  the  national  games  had  free 
of  the  passage,  even  through  the  temtones  of  states  with  which 
Gam^  their  own  cities  might  be  at  war.  This  inmrnnitr  is  said 
never  to  have  been  violated  before;  but  now  all  com- 
petitors at  the  Aigeian  Xemeia  who  passed  through  any 
Achaian  territory — and  none  could  come  by  land  fit>m 
Northern  Greece  without  doing  so — ^were  seized  by  the 
Achaians  and  sold  as  slaye&^  This  unjust  and  cruel  act 
was  doubtless  vindicated  on  the  technical  ground  that 
the  Argeian  Nemeia  were  not  the  true  festival,  and  that 
therefore  competitors  going  to  or  coming  fit>m  them 
had  no  right  to  any  privil^e.  But  anyhow  they  were 
travellers  from  friendly  or  neutral  states,  who  were  not 
injuring  the  Lieague  or  any  of  its  citiea  Rutarch  calls 
this  proceeding  a  proof  of  Aratos'  inexorable  hatred* 
towards  Tyrants ;  it  was  at  all  events  a  strange  and  pitiful 
way  of  showing  it 

^^tti"*^^^      We  must  now  trace  the  progress  of  the  League  on 
League  in  the  side  of  Arkadia.     It  is  evident  that  the  old  Arkadian 
Union,  the  work  of  LykomMcs,  had  now  utterly  passed 
away.    No  Assembly  of  Ten  Thousand  could,  for  many 
years  past,  have  been  gathered  together  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Great  City.     The  Arkadian  cities  now  appear  alto- 
gether single  and  disunited,  and  many  of  them  were  ruled 
by  Tyrants.     And,  up  to  this  time,  those  cities  which  had 
^tolia,n     joined  either  of  the  two  great  Confederations  had,  whether 
tionHlii     ^y  choice  or  by  compulsion,  attached  themselves  to  ^tolia 
Arkadia.    ji^ther  than  to  Achaia.     It  must  be  remembered  that,  in- 
accessible as  Arkadia  and  iEtolia  look  to  one  another  on 

»  Pint.  At.  28. 

'  lb.     Offrw  (r^o9o6t  ^v  Koi  dewaptdrrtros  h  rf  /lurtty  roi^  rvp^anntvs. 
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the  map,  the  cloBe  alliance  which  always  existed  between  cuap.  vn. 
iEtolia  and  Elis  gave  the  iEtolians  constant  opportu- 
nities of  meddling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Peloponn^sos.^ 
Tegea,  Phigaleia,"  Orchomenos,  became  ^tolian  allies  or 
subjects.     Kynaitha,  on  the  other  hand,  at  some  time  of  Accession 
which  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  had  joined  the  tha  a^" 
Achaian  League.     This  city  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  ^J|^adian 
internal  struggles,  till  at  last  the  party  which  had  the  towns 

to  tho 

upper    hand   asked  for  Achaian  help,   and   received  aAcliaian 
garrison  under  an  Achaian  commander.'    This  precaution  ^^®^^*^- 
does    not    show    that   Kynaitha   was   admitted    to  the 
Union  on  any  but  the  usual  equal  terms;  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  a  Federal  garrison  was  also  kept  at 
Corinth,  which  was  beyond  doubt  an  independent  and 
highly  important  member  of  the  League.     Other  Arkadian 
towns  were  also  won  to  the  League,  as  Stymphalos,  Klei- 
t6r,  Pheneos,  E^phyai,  H^raia,  and  Telphousa,  but  gene- 
rally we  know  nothing  of  the  time  or  manner  of  their 
acquisition,  but  learn  the  fact  only  from  afterwards  finding 
them  incidentally  spoken  of  as  Achaian  towns.^  Mantineia  Reyoiu- 
went  through  a  series  of  revolutions,  of  which  we  should  Mantineia. 
like  to  know  the  exact  dates.^    She  first  united  herself  to 

^  Bishop  Thirl  wall  (viiL  136)  connects  these  Arkadian  acquisitions  of 
^tolia  with  the  great  ^tolian  invasion  of  Lakonia.     See  above,  p.  392. 
«  Pol.  iv.  3. 

•  lb.  17.  See  above,  p.  310.  We  may  suppose  that  the  failure  of  Aratos 
before  Kynaitha,  mentioned  incidentally  by  Polybios  (ix.  17),  took  place 
at  some  early  stage  of  these  events.  Aratos  was  y4os  djcfii^^f  which  can  only 
refer  to  the  time  of  one  of  his  earliest  Generalships,  or  possibly  to  some 
imbordinate  command  before  he  was  General.     See  Brandstater,  p.  237. 

*  See  Pol.  ii  62.  65.  iv.  19.  Polyainos  (ii.  36)  records  a  stratagem  by 
which  the  Achaian  General  Dioitas  obtained  possession  of  Heraia.  It 
is  a  silly  story  enough,  and  Polyainos  shows  how  little  he  understood 
the  Achaian  constitution,  by  making  the  HSraians  offer  themselves  as 
mibjeets  of  the  Achaians ;  /icrrc^rrcs  cbroAo^ciy  n^v  trorpfSo,  lis  tlsa^Ois 
i>«ificoo(  ytpri<r6fi*yoi  ro7s  *Axcuois.  But  the  tale  preserves  to  us  the 
name  of  an  otherwise  ujQiknown  Achaian  General. 

»  Pol.  ii.  67. 

D  D  2 
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CHAP.  VII.  the  Achaian  body,  and  then — out  first  recorded  instance 

of  secession — deserted  it  for  a  connexion,  on   whatever 

terms,  with  iEtolia.    We  have   no  certain   information 

when  this  revolt  took  place,  except  that  it  was  before  the 

^^^^*,     war  with  Kleomends,  and  therefore  at  some  time  within 
B.a  227. 

our  present  period.     Mantineia  was  perhaps  induced  to 
forsake  the  League,  when  the  League  admitted  to  its 
fellowship  a  city  which  was  Mantineia's  special  rival     For 
we  have  now  reached  the  time  when  the  League  made,  in 
point  of  actual  strength,  its  greatest  acquisition  since  that 
of  the  Corinthian  AkropoHs,  and  one  which  proved  in  its 
results  the  greatest  of  all  its  acquisitions  since  that  which 
Union  of    made  Aratos  himself  its  citizen.     Megalopolis,  the  Great 
p(^Li8        City,  once  the  Federal  capital  of  Arkadia,  now  became  a 
AcliaiMi     single  canton  of  the  Federation  of  Achaia.     No  greater 
League,     gain  did  the  Achaian  Union  ever  make  than  this  which 
gave  her  one  of  her  greatest  cities,  and  a  long  succession 
of  her  noblest  citizens.     It  was  a  bright  day  indeed  in  the 
annals  of  the  League  which  gave  her  Philopoim^n  and 
Lykortas  and  Polybios,  and,  greater  than  all,  the  deathless 
name  of  Lydiadas. 
Character       Lydiadas,  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  and  thrice  General  of 
DAS.  the  Achaian  League,  is  a  man  of  whom  but  little  is  re- 

corded, but  that  little  is  enough  at  once  to  place  him 
among  the  first  of  men.*  We  know  him  mainly  from 
records  tinged  with  the  envy  of  a  rival,  and  yet  no 
fact  is  recorded  of  him  which  does  not  in  truth  redound 
to  his  honour.  In  his  youth  he  seized  the  Tyranny  of 
his  native  city,  but  he  seized  it  with  no  ignoble  or  un- 
worthy aim.     We  know  not  the  date*  or  the  circum- 

*  Besides  the  account  of  Lydiadas  in  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Aratos  and 
Kloomones,  and  the  brief  mention  of  Polybios  (ii.  44),  there  is  an 
admiring  picture  of  him  drawn  by  Pauaanias,  viii.  27.  12. 

•  Droyscn  (ii.  372)  places  it  about  B.C.  244,  soon  after  the  Rcizore  of 
Corinth  by  Antigonos,  but  this  date  rest^  on  no  certain  evidence. 
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stances  of  his  rise  to  sovereign  power,  but  there  is  at  least  chap.  vii. 
nothing  to  mark  him  as  one  of  those  Tyrants  who  were 
the  destroyers  of  freedom.  He  is  not  painted  to  us  as  a 
midnight  conspirator,  plotting  rebellion  against  a  state  of 
things  which  made  him  only  one  free  citizen  among  many. 
Still  less  is  he  painted  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free 
state,  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  be  faithful  to  its 
freedom,  and  then  turning  the  limited  powers  with  which 
his  country  had  entrusted  him  to  overthrow  the  liberties 
of  which  he  was  the  chosen  guardian.  We  do  not  read 
that  he  rose  to  power  by  driving  a  la>vful  Senate  from 
their  hall  by  the  spears  of  mercenaries,  or  by  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  streets  of 
the  Great  City.  We  do  not  read  that  he  reigned  by 
crushing  every  nobler  feeling,  and  by  flattering  every  baser 
passion,  of  his  subjects ;  we  are  not  told  that  every  man  of 
worth  or  talent  shrank  from  his  service,  and  left  him  only 
hirelings  and  flatterers  as  the  agents  of  his  will.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  dungeons  of  Megalopolis  or  the  cities  of 
free  Greece  were  filled  with  men  whose  genius  or  whose 
virtue]  was  found  inconsistent  with  his  rule.  We  do  not 
hear  that  his  foreign  policy  was  one  of  faithless  aggres- 
sion ;  that  he  gave  out  that  Tyranny  should  be  Peace,  and 
then  filled  Peloponndsos  with  needless  wars.  It  is  not 
told  us  that  he  seized  on  city  after  city,  prefacing  every 
act  of  plunder  with  solemn  protestations  that  nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts.  Still  less  do  we  find  that  he 
ever  played  the  basest  part  to  which  Tyranny  itself  can 
sink  ;  that  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  give  a  hypocri- 
tical aid  to  struggling  freedom,  and  then  drew  back  that 
he  might  glut  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  a  land  wasted  by 
anarchy  and  brigandage  to  which  a  word  from  him  could 
at  any  moment  put  an  end.  No ;  Lydiadas  was,  in  the 
sense  of  his  age  and  country,  a  Tynmt,  but  it  was  not 
thus  that  he  either  gained   or  used   a  power  which  in 
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CHAP.  VII.  formal  speech  alone  deserved  to  be  called  a  Tyranny. 
Others  had  reigned  in  the  Great  City  far  less  worthy  to 
reign  than  he ;  he  felt  within  himself  the  gifts  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  bom  ruler ;  and,  in  a  city  which  had  long  been 
used  to  the  sway  of  one,  the  vision  of  his  youthful  imaginsr 
tion  took,  pardonably  enough,  the  form  not  of  a  republican 
magistrate  but  of  a  patriot  King.  Men  told  him  that  die 
sway  of  a  single  man  was  best  for  times  like  his,  that  his 
heart  and  arm  could  better  guard  his  native  land  than  the 
turbulence  of  the  many  or  the  selfish  narrowness  of  the 
few.  He  looked  on  sovereign  power  as  a  means  of  workii^ 
his  countiys  good  and  of  winning  for  himself  a  glorious 
name ;  he  would  fain  be  a  King  of  Men,  a  Shepherd  of 
the  People,  Uke  the  Kodros  of  legend  or  the  Cyrus  of 
romance.  He  grasped  the  sceptre,  and  for  a  while  he 
wielded  it.  But  he  soon  found  that  his  dreams  of  patriotic 
royalty  were  not  suited  to  the  land  or  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  And  soon  a  nobler  path  stood  open  before  hint 
He  saw  the  youth  of  Sikydn  enter  upon  a  higher  career 
than  that  into  which  he  himself  had  been  deluded.  He 
saw  that  a  man  might  rule  by  better  means  than  an 
arbitrary  will,  and  might  rest  his  power  on  better  safe- 
guards than  strong  walls  and  foreign  mercenaries.  He 
saw  Aratos,  the  chosen  chief  of  a  free  people,  vneld  a 
power  greater  than  his  own,  purely  because  his  fellow- 
citizens  deemed  him  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  among 
them.  He  saw  how  far  higher  and  nobler  a  place  in 
the  eyes  of  Greece  was  held  by  the  elective  magistrate  of 
the  great  Confederacy  than  by  the  absolute  master  of  a 
single  city.  He  heard  himself  branded  by  a  name  which 
he  shared  with  wretches  like  Nikokl^s  and  Aristippos  ;  he 
saw  the  arm  raised  against  him,  which  was,  whenever  the 
favourable  moment  came,  to  hurl  him  from  power  by  a 
doom  like  theirs.  Aratos  had  already  marked  Lydiadas 
for  the  next  victim,  and  Megalopolis  as  the  next  cii^ 
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for  deliyerance.^  The  Lord  of  Megalopolis,  like  Iseas  at  chap.  yh. 
Keryneia,  had  now  his  choice  to  make,  and  he  made  it 
nobly  and  wisely.  He  called  his  rival  to  a  conference,  he 
hiid  aside  his  power,  he  dismissed  his  guards,  he  went 
back  to  his  house,  Tyrant  now  no  longer,  but  one  free 
citizen  of  the  free  commonwealth  of  Megalopolis.  The 
first  act  of  that  commonwealth  was  naturally  union  with 
the  Achaian  League ;  the  name  of  Lydiadas  was  passed  Lyd]a4a8 

cll086D 

from  tongue  to  tongue  through  eveiy  city  of  the  Confede-  General, 
ration,'  and  at  the  next  annual  election  of  Federal  magis-  ^^  ^^ 
tratcs,  the  self-dethroned  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  was  raised 
to  the  highest  place  in  his  new  country  as  the  General  of 
the  year.  Lydiadas,  in  resigning  absolute  power,  did  not 
wish  to  resign  power  altogether,  but  only  to  hold  it  by  a 
tenure  at  once  worthier  and  safer.  He  lived  to  be  three 
times  General  of  the  League,  to  distinguish  himself  alike 
as  a  statesman  and  as  a  soldier,  and  at  last  he  died  in 
battle  within  sight  of  his  native  city,  and  was  honoured  in 
deatli  by  a  conquering  enemy  whose  career  was  only  less 
noble  than  his  own. 

The  acquisition  of  Megalopolis  as  an  Achaian   city.  Effects     "i 
and  of  Lydiadas  as  a  leading  Achaian  citizen,  were  im- q^jgitlo^' 
portant  in  many  ways.     The  League  was  now  brought  ^^j^®8^^" 
into  the  very  thick  of  central  Peloponnesian  politics; 
an  increased*  impulse  must  have  been  given  to  its  exten- 
sion throughout  Arkadia,  and  the  Tyrannies  which  still 
remained  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  must  have  become 
more  completely  isolated.     But  the  acquisition  of  Megar 

^  It  should  be  noticed  that  Platarch,  following  doubtless  the  Memoirs 
of  Aiatos,  puts  this  motiye  dax  more  prominently  forward  than  Polybios 
and  Pausanias,  who  represent  Megalopolitan  traditions.  The  words  of 
Pausanias  are  especially  strong  ;  iwtl  8^  Ifpx^^  ^ovuv,  KwrhroMtv  ktanbv 
iiai^tf  rvpcufyiBos,  Koiirtp  is  r6  cUr^aXir  ^Si)  ol  ttjs  dpxns  Ka$wpfiiafi4prif, 

'  Paus.  viii.  27.  12.  MtyaXovoXiroSy  8i  ffvvrtXo^vrw  ff8i|  t^c  is  rb 
AxtuKdPf  6  Avlii6J6ris  tv  tc  a'drots  VivyaXvwoXiraxs  ica2  iv  rois  traaw  *Axo*o7s 
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cuAP.  VII.  lopolis  and  the  conversion  of  Lvdiadas  had  two  results 
which  were  more  important  ntilL  They  made  the  terri- 
torie8  of  the  League  continuous  with  Lakonia,  and  they 
Rivalry  of  gave  Aratos  a  rivaL  Hitherto  the  policy  of  Aratos  and 
L^jadas!  *'^^  policy  of  the  League  have  been  the  same  thing; 
except  the  one  obscure  mention  of  Dioitas,  we  hear 
the  name  of  no  other  Achaian  statesman ;  Markos  was 
still  living,  still  sening  his  country ;  we  may  well 
beUeve  that  he  was  placed  in  the  chief  magistracy  in 
some  of  those  years  in  which  Aratos  could  not  legally 
hold  it,  but  he  has  well-nigh  passed  out  of  memory,  and 
there  is  notliing  which  brings  either  him  or  any  one  else 
before  us  as  a  rival  of  the  recognized  chief  of  the  League. 
We  read  indeed  that  some  acts  of  Aratos  brought  on  him 
a  certain  amount  of  censure  in  the  Assembly,  but  none 
of  them  had  given  any  lasting  shock  to  his  predominant 
influence  in  the  commonwealth.  The  accession  of  Lydiar 
dnd  to  citizenship,  his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy,  at 
once  gave  Aratos  his  matcli.  Lydiadas  was  as  ambitious 
and  as  energetic  as  himself,  atid,  as  events  proved,  a  far 
abler  soldier.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  and  the 
councils  of  the  League,  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  acting  as  the  instnmicnt  of  another  man.  Our  account 
of  their  disputes  comes  doubtless  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Aratos  himself;  it  must  therefore  be  taken  with  the 
necessary  allowances,  as  we  have  no  counter-statement 
from  the  side  of  Lydiadas.  We  can  well  believe  that  two 
veins  of  feeling  ran  through  the  Achaian  public  mind,  as 
men  spoke  of  the  great  citizen  whom  they  had  just 
adopted.  Admiration  w^ould  be  the  first  feeling.  The 
man  wlio  had  voluntarily  given  up  sovereign  power,  who 
had  deliberately  preferred  the  position  of  a  republican 
magistrate  to  that  of  an  absolute  ruler,  would  be  extoUed 
as  a  hero  indeed,  as  the  verv  first  and  noblest  of  the 
friends  of  freedom.     And  of  a  truth  the  angel  of  freedom 
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might  well  rejoice  over  such  a  repentant  sinner,  more  than  chap.  vn. 
over  a  Markos  or  a  Washington  who  needed  no  repen- 
tance.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
there  were  men  who  held  that  the  Ethiopian  could  never 
change  his  skin,  that  the  man  who  had  once  been  a  Tyrant 
would  be  at  heart  a  Tyrant  still,  and  that  the  destinies  of 
a  free  Confederation  could  never  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  had  once  wielded  an  absolute  sceptre  over  one 
of  its  cities.*    By  such  men  every  action  and  every  word  of 
Lydiadas  would  be  subjected  to  a  far  more  rigid  scrutiny 
than  had  ever  attended  the  political  or  military  career  of 
Aratos.     That  Lydiadas  was  thrice  chosen  General — once  Second 
at  least  in  the  teeth  of  Aratos'  strongest  opposition  * —  gWp^of 
that,  when  that  opposition  prevented  further  reelections,  he  ^y^?^?*> 
still  served  the  League  faithfiiUy  in  subordinate  commands, 
is  quite  proof  enough  that  all  such  suspicions  were  utterly 
unfounded.    We  are  told  that  he  was  constantly  exhorting 
the  League  to  needless  undertakings,'  which  the  superior 
wisdom  of  Aratos  discountenanced.     Considering  what  we 

'  Plut.  Ar.  30.  "{Up&ri  tr^vKofftUytf  Zok&v  HBu  irpds  d\riOiyfiy  koX  dK4- 
patoy  dpenju  dfuWatrBeu.  koI  KaOAirfp  r^  KSKievyl  tpfitriy  Atcrcoiros  iporrwyri 
ro^s  Anrro^f  SpyiOaSf  5  ri  <p€T&yoiw  aih6v,  thtuy  iKfiyovs,  cis  ttrrai  irori 
Upa^i  o0T«j  ioiK€  r^  AvatdJSrf  [Plutarch  uses  the  form  AvtridSris  for  the 
Av^tdBas  of  Polyhios]  irapoKoKovBtTy  4k  t^j  rvpayyi^os  liiro^ia  fiKdirrovffa 
rrly  irltmy  aiJrot;  r^j  firrafioXiis.  This  curious  comparison  probably  comes 
from  Aratos  himself. 

•  Plut.  Ar.  30.  Kol  r6  yt  ht^tpov  6  AvffidHhis  <rTparriy6s  ^p40rif  dvri- 
irpdrroyros  dyrucpvs  rov  *Apdrov  Koi  tnrov9d(oyros  iriptp  irapaZoOriym  rijy 

dpx^y- 

'  lb.  "AAAos  re  Trpd^ds  o^k  dyaryKcdas  cTyeu  9oKOJ&atu  koX  orpar^ituf 
M  AoKflkLtfioyiovs  Topi^yytWty.  Droyscn  (ii.  446)  conjectures  that  these 
needless  proposals  of  Lydiadas  had  reference  to  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  League,  especially  to  a  reform  in  the  Council  of  Ministers^ 
which  Droysen  supposes  to  have  been  still  confined  to  the  old  Achaian 
towns.  But  surely  the  words  used  sound  much  more  like  military  exjK)- 
ditions  than  political  changes,  and  why  should  there  be  any  feud  between 
Aratos  and  Lydiadas  upon  the  point  supposed  by  Droysen  ?  Any  con- 
stitutional advantages  possessed  by  the  Ten  Cities  were  a  wrong  to  SikyOn 
as  much  as  to  Megalopolis,  and,  if  Arat-os  could  counterbalance  them  by 
purely  personal  influence,  Lydiadas  might  hope  to  do  the  same. 
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cQAP.  VII.  know  of  the  two  men,  it  is  hardly  going  too  tar  to  explain 
this  as  meaning  that  Lydiadas  was  ever  the  champion  of 
open  and  vigorous  action,  in  opposition  to  the  surprises 
and  diplomatic  triumphs  in  which  his  rival  delighted.  Bat 
when  we  find  Lydiadas  charged  with  trying  to  induce  the 
Lydiadas*  League  to  attack  Sparta^  we  can  more  readily  believe 
Sparta.  that  we  are  here  listening  to  a  true  accusation,  and  Hbst 
Aratos  had  really  found  out  the  weak  side  of  the  Megalo- 
politan  hero.  Most  certainly,  as  eyents  a  few  years  later 
proved,  Aratos  was,  of  all  men,  the  last  who  ought  to  hare 
brought  such  a  charge  ;  but  we  can  well  understand  that 
Lydiadas  might  advocate  eyen  an  unjust  war  with  Sparta, 
and  he  may  have  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  operations  in 
that  quarter,  eyen  to  the  discouragement  of  Aratos'  darling 
schemes  upon  Athens  and  Argos.  Megalopolis,  the  creation 
of  Epameinondas,  had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  Lace- 
daemon  ever  since  it  had  been  a  city,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  that  the  hope  of  gaining  the  help  of  the  League 
against  this  ancient  enemy  had  been  one  motiye  which  had 
led  Lydiadas  to  unite  his  birthplace  to  the  Achaian  body. 
At  all  events  we  find  a  rivalry,  a  constant  opposition  of 
projects,  between  these  two  great  citizens,  which  at  last 
grew  into  a  deep  personal  enmity.  Aratos — for  Plutarch 
here  speaks  as  the  mouth-piece  of  Aratos — tells  us  how 
Lydiadas'  charges  against  him  were  rejected  as  the  ebul- 
litions of  false  virtue  contending  against  true/  Lydiadas 
unfortunately  left  no  memoirs ;  but  even  Aratos  lets  us 
know  that  his  own  opposition  to  Lydiadas  was,  by  some  at 
least,  attributed  to  envious  feelings  against  a  greater  rivaL* 
Before  our  tale  is  over,  we  shall  find  the  two  chiefs  con- 
tending on  points  both  of  policy  and  of  war,  and  in  neither 
case  shall  we  have  much  doubt  in  pronouncing  Lydiadas 
to  have  been  the  sounder  and  the  nobler  counsellor. 

^  riut.  Ar.  30. 

^  lb.     *Eyi<rrdfifyos  5*  6  ''Apuros  avr^  ^9o¥uv  ^6<$kci. 
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We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  for  a  while  to  Northern  cuap.  vh. 
Greece.     D^m^trios  is  still  reigning  in  Macedonia ;   the  Affairs  of 
two  LeagaeSy  Achaian  and  ^tolian,  are  still  on  friendly  Greece. 
terms  with   each  other;   D^mStrios  is  hostile   to  both, 
though  we  hear  nothing  of  any  vigorous  warfare.     His 
attention  seems  to  have  been  mainly  occupied  by  those 
barbarous  tribes  on  his  northern  frontier,   in  repelling 
which  Macedonia  undoubtedly  acted  as  an  outpost  of  Greek 
civilization.   Against  the  Achaians  he  seems  to  have  worked 
chiefly  by  dispensing  lavish  subsidies  among  the  petty 
Tyrants  of  Peloponnesos  ;  ^  these  were  doubtless  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  mercenaries  to  act  as  guards  against 
the  plots  of  Aratos.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Epeiros  B«yola- 

4-1  * 

was  transformed  from  a  hereditary  monarchy  into  a  Federal  e^^s, 
Republic*    D^idameia,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Achilleus,  ?-^-  ^^^ 
found  herself  unable  to  withstand  the  revolutionaiy  spirit 
of  the  nation  ;   she  surrendered  her  royal  powers  to  the 
people,   retaining  only  the  property  and  the  honorary 
privileges  of  her  forefathers.     It  was  a  bad  beginning  of 
freedom,  and  one  which   shows  that  the  Epeirots  had 
neither  an  Aratos  nor  a  Lydiadas  among  them,  that  this 
innocent  princess,  the  descendant  of  victorious  Ejngs  and 
deified  heroes,  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  sanctuary.    The  Democracy  which  character 
succeeded  is  spoken  of  as  turbulent  and  unruly,'  as  we  can  ^J^^^ 
well  believe  it  to  have  been  among  a  people  only  half  Republic- 
Greek,  and  utterly  unaccustomed  to  regular  freedom.  The 
young  Republic  soon  became  involved  in  a  chain  of  events 
which  brought  quite  new  actors  upon  the  stage  of  Grecian 
politics.     The  pirates  of  Illyria  now  begin  to  be  heard 

^  PoL  ii.  44.  Arifiilirpios,  is  ^y  airoTs  [rots  iv  IIcAoironnfo'y  /lovdpxois'] 
olo¥§\  xop^'  '««i  lAifrBMnns.  •  See  above,  p.  161. 

s  Pans.  iv.  85.  5.  *Hircipc?rcu  8^  tis  hfw&fftum  iBofriAci^ecrdcu,  ri  re  AxXa 
6  9rifios  SfipiCt  fcai  dKpoSxrBai  rSy  iy  reus  dpxcus  ihttp^t&pvy,  Cf.  Justin, 
xxviii.  3.  One  would  like  however  to  hear  the  answer  of  a  democratic 
Epeirot  to  this  charge. 
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CHAK  %'ii.  of,  and  a  common  interest  in  repressing  their  depreda- 

tion.s   fir«^t   lirin^^   the  Greek    commonwealths  into  any 

practical  relatione  with  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome. 

Fimt         Tlic«e  were,  in  their  rcsulte,  great  event*  in  the  historj 

mvrrLurnh  ^^  Oreccc  and  of  the  world.     But  jiLSt  now  we  are  more 

!^^''  interested   in   the  glimpses  which  are  given  us  of  the 

political  life  of  the  Confederation  of  ^Etolia.     We  are 

introduced  not  only  to  a  siege  by  an  ^tolian  anuTy  but 

to  an  election  and  a  debate  in  the  ^Etolian  Assembly. 

Chanicteristically  enough,  the  army  and  the  Assembly  are 

but  the  same  persons  invested  with  two  different  functions, 

and  the  subject  of  the  debate  turns,  as  we  might  have 

expected,  on  questions  of  plunder  and  annexation.^ 

The  restless  hostilitv  of  the  ^Etolians  towards  their 
neighbours  of  Akamania  seems  to  have  been  in  no  way 
relaxed  by  the  friendly  relations  between  ^tolia  and 
Achaia.  Not  long  before,  at  least  at  some  time  during  the 
reign  of  Dcmetrios,  the  Akanuinians  had,  in  a  fit  of  despe- 
ration, applied  for  help  to  the  great  commonwealth  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hadriatic.  They  alone,  so  they  pleaded, 
among  all  the  Greeks,  had  no  share  in  the  war  waged  by 
Greece  against  the  Trojan  ancestors  of  Rome  ;  the  Akar- 
nauians  were  not  enrolled  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  even 
as  an  indci)endcnt  people,  much  less  as  countrymen  or 
subjects  of  their  iEtolian  oppressors.*  The  Akamanian 
embassy  to  Rome  produced  much  the  same  effect  as  the 
Ionian  embassy  to  Si)arta  in  the  days  of  Cyrus.'  In  both 
cases  the  power  appealed  to  interfered  by  a  haughty 
message,  but  sent  no  effectual  aid.  Rome  ordered  the 
iEtoliaus  to  desist  from  all  injuries  towards  Akamania,* 

1  Vol  ii.  2-i. 

*  Stnilx),  in>.  X.  c.  3  (ii.  341).  Ol  *AKapydv€s  <roipiaaa0ai  \4yovT€u  *?«• 
fudovs  .  .  .  \4yoyrfs,  ds  oi  fA^rdaxoitv  fi6voi  rrjs  iwl  rods  'irpoy6vovs  roifs 
^K^ivwv  ffrpitrtlas'  o6t9  yAp  iy  rii  AlrwKiK^  KaraXdytfi  ippd(oivTOf  otfrc  I9ltf. 
I'f.  .luHtiii,  xxviii.  1.  '  IIoro<l.  i.  141,  152. 

*  Tlio  ovitloiK'ir  ft>r  this  Ituiuan  embassy  t(»  /Ktolia  secnis  fjuitc  sufficicut. 


Akur- 

tiuiiian 

KiiibiiHHy 
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a  mandate  which  only  led,  in  mockery  of  the  barbarian  chap.  vii. 
interference,  to  a  more  cruel  inroad  than  Akamania  had 
ever  before  suffered.     At  the  time  which  we  have  now 
reached,  we  find  the  iEtolians  engaged   in  their  usual 
business  of  extending  their  Confederation  by  force   of 
arms.    They   were   besieging   the    Akamanian   town  of 
Medeon,  which  had  refused  to  become  a  member  of  their  Mededn 
League.*    While  the  siege  was  going  on,  and  when  the  ^toiians, 
inhabitants  were  already  counted  on  as  a  certain  prey,  ^^'  ^^^' 
the  autumnal  equinox  brought  round  the  time  for  the 
yearly  election  of  the  iEtolian  Federal  Magistrates.    The 
Assembly  summoned  for  that  purpose  was  evidently  held  iEtolian 
beneath  the  walls  of  Medeon.    The  ^Etolians  had  come  in  thT  ^ 
with  their  whole  force,*  and,  under  such  circumstances,  ^^ 
with  iEtolians,  as  with  Macedonians,  the  army  and  the  Mededn. 
nation  were  the   same  thing.     Doubtless  those  citizens 
of  iEtolia  Proper  who    remained    at    home   would    be 
summoned;    but    it    is   clear    that   the    outlying    cities 
incorporated  with  the  League  could  have  no  share  in 
a   Meeting  so  collected.     In  this  Assembly  of   citizen- 
soldiers,  the   General  who  was  going  out  of  office — ^his 
name  is  not  mentioned— set  forth  his  hardships  before  his 
hearers.     He  had  begun  the  siege  of  Mede6n ;  he  had 
brought  it  to  a  point  at  which  no  man  doubted  of  the 
speedy  capture  of  the  city ;  had  it  been  taken  within  his 
year  of  office,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  dispo- 

Justin — that  is,  Trogus  Pompcius — doubtless,  as  Nicbuhr  says  (Kl.  Schr.  i. 
256),  followed  Phylarchos.  But  it  involves  an  apparent  contradictioir  to 
a  passage  of  Polybios,  in  which  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  Koman 
Ambassadors  who  not  long  after  >'isitod  iEtolia  and  Achaia  were  the  first 
of  their  nation  who  had  visited  Greece  in  an  ofhcial  character.  (Sec  Pol. 
ii.  12.;  Niebuhr,  u.s. ;  Thirlwall,  viii.  140.)  But  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
words  of  Polybios  positively,  or  at  all  events  intentionally,  deny  the  fact  of 
this  earlier  embassy.  As  it  led  to  no  results,  it  probably  was  not  in  his 
thoughts,  and  oven  his  words  need  hardly  imply  any  direct  contradiction 
of  the  story  in  Justin. 

*  Pol.  ii.  2.  *  Pol.  ii.  2.     SrpareiJcrorrft  o^v  waylhifirL 
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CHAP.  VII.  sition  of  the  spoil  and  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
arms  which  were  preserved  as  trophies.^  It  would  be  an 
injustice  unworthy  of  a  nation  of  soldiers,  if  another  com- 
mander should  be  allowed  to  step  in,  and  to  reap  the 
firuits  which  he  had  sown  amid  so  much  of  danger  and  of 
endurance.  He  therefore  prayed  the  Assembly  to  decree 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  election,  tiiefle 
honours  and  advantages  might  be  reserved  to  himself  as 
the  true  conqueror  of  Mede6n.  Other  speakers^  especially 
those  who  were  themselves  candidates  for  the  chief  magis- 
tracy/ took  the  other  side.  Let  the  spoils  and  the  honours 
go,  according  to  the  law,  to  him  to  whom  fortune  shall 
assign  them.  Some  man  of  moderate  views  must  have 
proposed  a  compromise ;  for  the  Assembly  finally  voted 
that  the  disposition  of  the  spoil  and  the  inscription  of  the 
name  should  be  shared  by  the  outgoing  General  with  the 
General  about  to  be  elected.  This  discussion  occupied 
that  day ;  on  the  next  day  the  new  General  was  to  be 
chosen,  when,  according  to  ^tolian  law,  he  would  enter 
upon  his  office  at  once."  But  that  very  night  help  came 
to  the  besieged.  King  D^mctrios  was  the  ally  of  Akar- 
nania ;  his  help  took  the  same  shape  as  the  support 
which  he  gave  to  the  Peloponnesian  Tyrants,  but  it 
proved  in  this  case  very  cfiectual.  No  Macedonian  army 
marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Medeon ;  but  Dcmetrios  had, 
by  a  subsidy,  engaged  the  lUyrian  King  Agrdn  to  send  a 
large  body  of  his  subjects  by  sea.  The  fleet,  a  hundred  of 
the  light  piratical  vessels  of  lUyria,  must  have  entered  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf  and  landed  the  troops  at  limnaia.  By 
a  swift  ftnd  well  concerted  march,  they  surprised  the  iEto- 
lians,  apparently  while  actually  engaged  in  electing  their 


Relief  of 
Medeon 
by  the 
lUyTians. 


'  PoL  iL  2.  AIkmov  cTmu  iced  r^v  olKovofxiay  rwv  Xa/p6f^t»v,  hfhf  K/MtnftrtfO-i, 

'  lb.  Tuwy  9k,  ffol  f»d\iffra  rtty  irpoUvrttv  wpds  n)v  dpxii^f  dfji^ur0ifiToAirrmi> 
irpds  tA  \ty6fjMya,  >  lb.  8.     See  above,  p.  839. 
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General  This  attack^  supported  by  a  sally  from  the  city,  chap.  yh. 
completely  routed  the  besiegers.  Qreat  spoil  fell  into  the 
hands  both  of  the  Illyrians  and  of  the  people  of  Medeon. 
The  latter  presently  in  turn  held  their  Meeting,  and  the 
Mede6nian  Assembly  voted  that  the  decree  of  the  iEtolian 
Assembly  should  be  duly  carried  out,  and  that  the  names 
both  of  the  outgoing  iEtolian  General  and  of  his  successor 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  trophy  raised  by  the  yictorious 
Akamanians.' 

The  Dlyrian  King  Agron,  and  his  widow  Teuta,  who  Ravages 
presently  succeeded  him,  were  emboldened  by  this  success  lUynans 
over  such  renowned  warriors  as  the  iEtolians  to  carry  on  ^  ^®i°" 
their  piratical  excursions  on  a  yet  wider  scale.    They 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Elis  and  Mess^nia,  as  they  had  often 
done  before.    Both  coimtries  had  a  long  seaboard,  and 
the  principal  towns  were  inland,  so  that  invaders  by  sea 
could  gather  a  large  booty  without  danger  of  resistance.^ 
They  now  ventured  on  a  bolder  achievement    A  party  of  Illyrian 
them  had  occasion  to  land  near  Fhoinik^  in  Chaonia.    This  ^oinikd, 
place,  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Epeiros,  had  been  en-  ^•^-  ^^• 
trusted  to  the  care  of  eight  himdred  mercenary  Gauls,  who 
betrayed  the  town  to  the  Illyrians.    This  form  of  national 
defence  certainly  gives  us  no  very  favourable  impression  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  Epeirot  Republic.     Nor  had  its 
native  armies  another  Pyrrhos  at  their  head ;  they  utterly 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  recover  PhoinikS.     The  young 
League  of  Epeiros  now  applied  for  help  to  the  elder 
Leagues  of  iEtolia  and  Achaia.'    Help  was  sent,  but  no 

^  Brandstater  (269)  derides  what  he  calls  **  das  Episodische  und  Unwe- 
sentliche  dicser  Anekdote."  I  confess  to  being  thankfol  for  so  life-like  a 
report  of  an  JStolian  debate. 

The  independent  action  of  the  Medednian  Assembly  (iKKXriffia)  should 
also  be  noticed.  Akamania  formed  one  commonwealth  in  all  dealings  with 
other  nations,  but,  jnst  as  in  Achaia,  the  canton  of  Mededn  had  its  own 
local  Assembly,  with  fall  sovereignty  in  local  matters. 

■  Pol.  il  6. 

'  lb.  6.     *E,7rp4cfiwoy  vphs  ro^s  AlrttXo^s  Jca)  r6  r£y  'Axtu£y  l^ros. 
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CHAP.  vii.  battle  was  fought ;  the  cause  of  inaction  is  not  mentiooefi 

Alliance  of  but  Aratos  was  Qeneral  of  the  year.     Phoinik6  howcTer 

aiuiAkar-  was  restored  on  terms  to  its  owners,  and  the  fipeirots, 

wHh^he     together  with  .the  Akamaniaus,  concluded  an  alliance  with 

Illyrianfl.    the  lUyrians,  by  virtue  of  which  they  for  the  future  helped 

the  barbarians  against  their  benefactors  from   Southern 

Greece.*    The  two  Leagues  were  now  generally  looked  to 

as  the  protectors  of  Hellas.     Epidamnos,  ApoUonia^  Kor- 

kyra,  were  all  attacked  or  threatened.  All  three  are  spoken 

of  as  independent  states,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 

Korkyra,  which   had  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Pyrrhos,  did  not  form  part  of  the  Epeirot  League.'    Of 

these  three  cities,  Epidamnos  had  gallantly  beaten  off  an 

Illyrian  attack  ;    Korkyra  was  actually  besieged,  when  a 

joint  embassy  from  all  three  implored  the  help  both  of 

Joint  ex-    iEtolia  and  of  Achaia.^    The  petition  was  listened  to  with 

oTthe  two  favour  by  the  Assemblies  of  both  Leagues,  and  ten  Achaian 

torvliovc    s'"P8>  manned  with  contingents  from  both  nations,^  were 

KorkjTa,    gent  to  the  help  of  Korkyra.     Lydiadas  was  now  General ; 

there  was  therefore  no  delay,  no  shrinking  from  action. 

Wliether  he  himself  commanded  is  not  recorded,  but  the 

ships  were  sent  at  oncc,*^  and  they  were  sent,  not  to  intrigue 

or  to  lie  idle,  but  to  fight.     Tliis  is  the  first  time  that  we 

hear  of  any  naval  operations  on  the  part  of  the  League, 

and  that,  singularly  enough,  at  a  moment  when  its  chief 

was  an  Arkadian  landsman.     The  Achaians  of  the  original 

towns,  though  dwelling  on  a  long  sea-board,  seem  never  to 


*  Pol.  ii.  6,  7,  where  the  matter  is  discussed  at  length.  Mommson  (Rom. 
Gesch.  i.  369)  says,  **  Ualb  gezwungen  halh  freiwillig  tratcn  die  Epeiroten 
nnd  Akamanen  init  deu  fremden  Ranbem  in  cine  unnatiirliche  Symmachie.** 

*  Sec  Diet,  of  Geog.  Art.  Corcyra. 
3  Pol.  iL  9. 

*  lb.  Ol  8^  ['Axa<o2  koI  ol  AlruKol]  ISicucodcrayres  twv  itp4a-fifay  Kcd  wposSt' 
(dS/iCvot  rods  K^ovs  iir\i/lpw<rav  Koiirp  rAs  ray  *Ax<u£v  8^/ca  vavs  Karaupp^KTOvs. 

''lb.  Karaprl(rayr€s  8*  iv  dKlyais  "Jifiipais  firXtov  M  r^s  KtpK^pas, 
iKiri^omts  Xvativ  rrjy  'woXiopKiay. 
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have  been  a  maritime  people ;  their  coast  had  no  important  chap.  vii. 
harbours/  and  we  hear  notliing  of  any  Achaian  exploits 
by  sea.  But  the  acquisition  of  so  many  maritime  cities, 
above  all  of  the  great  Corinth  with  its  two  havens,  would 
naturally  tempt  the  League  to  aspire  to  the  character  of  a 
naval  power.  And  it  would  well  agree  with  the  lofty  spirit 
of  its  present  chief  to  seek  to  win  glory  for  his  country  on 
a  new  element.'  The  original  iEtolians  too  were  essen- 
tially a  still  more  inland  people  than  the  Achaians,  but 
the  possession  of  Naupaktos  would  naturally  give  a  mari- 
time impulse  to  them  also.  The  treaties  with  distant 
cities  like  Teds  and  Ejos'  show  that  iEtolian  pirates 
infested  the  iEgsBan  and  even  the  Propontis,  but  the 
language  of  Polybios  seems  to  imply  that  the  iEtolians 
had  no  Federal  navy,  while  the  Achaian  League  habi- 
tually kept  ten  ships.*  This  combined  naval  enterprise 
of  the  two  Leagues  unluckily  failed.  The  Achaian 
squadron,  with  its  half  Achaian,  half  iEtolian  crews, 
was  defeated  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Illyria  and 
Akamania.  Among  other  ships  lost  or  taken,  a  quin-  Death  of 
quereme  was  sunk  which  carried  Markos  of  Keryneia,  Keryneia. 
the  original  founder  of  the  League,  still,  in  his  old  age, 
rendering  faithful  service  to  a  commonwealth  of  which 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  guiding  spirit.  Korkyra 
had  to  surrender ;  she  received  an  Illyrian  garrison, 
commanded  by  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  chief  pests 
of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  D^m^trios  of  Ddmfitrios 
Pharos.  Tliis  man,  a  Qreek  of  the  Hadriatic  island  from  °  *"^*" 
which  he  took  his  name,  here  began  a  career  of  treacheiy 


'  Plut.  Ar.  9.  Sa\drrfi  irposfficovv  [ol  *Axaio2]  dXifi^y^,  rd  woXXd  kotA 
paxios  iK^pofi4yp  wpds  ti)v  ifrfipoy.  Yot  Patrai  has  become  a  groat  port  in 
later  times. 

>  This  may  well  have  been  among  the  irp^cts  o^k  dyayKoUu  proposed  by 
Lydiadas.  »  See  above,  p.  848. 

^  This  seems  implied  in  the  words  rds  Uxa  yaSs. 

£  E 
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which  lasted  for  many  years.  He  was  now  in  the  service 
of  Queen  Teuta,  but  he  soon  found  that  her  cause  was  not 
the  strongest  Rome  had  declared  war  against  the  pirate 
Queen,  in  what  was  in  truth  the  cause  of  all  civilized 
states  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  The  Consul  Cnseus 
Fulvius  came  against  Korkyra  with  the  Roman  fleet; 
Ddm^trios,  who  was  already  out  of  favour  at  the  Illyrian 
court/  joined  the  citizens  in  welcoming  the  invaders,  and 
surrendered  the  Illyrian  garrison  to  Fulvius.  Korkyra  and, 
soon  afterwards,  Apolldnia  and  Epidanmos,  became  the 
first  Roman  allies^ — a  condition  which  so  easily  slid  into 
that  of  Roman  subjects — on  the  Greek  side  of  the  Ionian 
Sea.  Tlie  Illyrian  kingdom  was  dismembered,  and  the 
adventurer  D^mMrios  suddenly  grew  into  a  considerable 
potentate,  a  large  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Tcuta  being 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Roman  conqueror.'*  In  the 
small  part  of  her  kingdom  which  she  was  allowed  to 
retain,  she  was  hampered  with  conditions  which  effec- 
tually hindered  her  from  being  any  longer  dangerous  to 
Greece.  Not  more  than  two  Illyrian  ships,  and  those 
unarmed,  might  appear  south  of  Lissos. 

This  is  the  first  real  interference  of  Rome  in  Grecian 
affairs.  The  former  haughty  message  to  the  iEtolians 
had  no  effect  But  now  Rome  appeared  as  an  active, 
though  as  yet  only  as  a  beneficent,  actor  on  the  Greek 
side  of  the  sea.  She  had  broken  the  power  which  was 
just  then  most  dangerous  to  Greece,  and  had  delivered 
three  Greek  cities  from  a  barbarian  yoke.^  The  wrongs  of 


^  Pol.  ii.  11.     *Ey  SiafioXais  ^»  jval  <f>ofio6fitvo5  ri)i/  Tt^rcw. 

'  Polyhios  (u.s.)  uses  a  somewhat  different  word  for  the  reception  of 
each  of  the  three.  Ol  KtpKvpcuoi .  .  .  airol  tc  <r<pca  6fio0ufjMB6v  lfBo»fc«ur 
wttpoKXrfBdyTfS  tis  ti)v  rtSv  *FufAaU»v  iriimv.  .  .  .  'P»/Muot  tk  wposif^dfi^roi 
roCs  KtpKvpcdovs  tls  Tfjv  <piXiay  firKcov  M  rris  *A.iroWwvlas  .  .  .  feed  roirmp 
dwoBf^cLfi^ytoy  kuI  Z6yr»v  iavrods  *is  rijy  hrnpoirfjv,  .  .  .  'Ptffuuoi  8^  mH  rods 
*Ewiiafiyiovs  impdKeifi6vTts  us  rijy  ^iariy  •wpoiiyoy,  k.t.X. 

•  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  140,  note. 
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Akarnania  and  the  defiance  of  iEtolia  were  doubtless  by  ciiAr.  vii'. 
this  time  forgotten^     iEtolia,  like  Ilome,  was  an  enemy  of 
niyria,  while  Akarnanian  galleys,  if  they  had  not  sailed 
to' Troy  at  the  bidding  of  Agamemnon,  had  undoubtedly 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  pirate  fleet  of  Teuta.    Aulus  Roman 
Postumius,  the  final  conqueror  of  the  Illyrian  Queen,  sent  to  the  Two 
Ambassadors  to  the   two   Leagues,   who  explained  the  b.c\^28. 
causes  of  the  war  with  Teuta,  and  of  the  appearance  of 
Roman  armies  in  a  quarter  where  their  presence  might 
seem   threatening  to  Greece.*     They  then  related  the 
events  of  the  campaign,  and  read  out  the  treaty  which 
had  just  been  concluded,  the  terms  of  which  were  so 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  every  Greek  state.     The 
Roman  envoys  were  received,  as  they  well  deserved,  with 
every  honour  in  the  Assemblies  of  both  Confederations. 
The  political  embassy  was  followed  by  one,  apparently  of  a  Honorary 
religious  or  honorary  character,  to  Corinth  and  to  Athens,  to  Corinth 
The  Corinthians  bestowed  on  the  Romans  the  right  of  ^t^^^^ 
sharing  in  the  Greek  national  festival  of  the   Isthmian 
Games.^  This  was  equivalent  to  raising  the  Roman  People 
firom  the  rank  of  mere  barbarians  to  the  same  quasi-Greek 
position  as  the  Epeirots  and  Macedonians."    It  shows  also 
that  the  administration  of  the  Isthmian  Games  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  of  Corinth,  and  had  not  been  at  all 
transferred  to  the  general  Achaian  body.     As  administra- 

• 

1  This  seems  implied  in  the  expression  of  Polybios  (ii  12),  d!wt\oyi<rarro 
rib  olrias  rod  iro\4fiov  Koi  riis  iiafidirtwf. 

'  Pol.  ii.  12.  *Aw6  Si  TOMTITS  r^s  icarctpx^'  'Pwfuuot  fih¥  §6O4t0S  AWovs 
irpHrfitvras  i^mr^ar^tkay  wp6s  Koptpdlovs  fcol  ftpds  *A0i^yalovs'  5rc  Si)  icai 
KaplyOioi  ftpSroy  ctvcS^lorro  fier4xf^^  'Pvfiaiovs  roO  rtSw  *laOfAitfy  dyiiyos. 

"  Soon  afterwards  the  Romans  sent  other  embassies  to  Corinth  and  to 
Athens,  with  no  other  object,  so  far  as  appears,  than  of  introducing  them- 
selves to  some  of  the  most  illostrioos  states  of  the  Greek  name,  which  many 
of  the  Romans  had  already  learned  to  admire."    Arnold's  Rome,  iii  40. 

'  Arnold,  u.s.  Thirl  wall,  yiii.  140.  The  act,  though  done  by  a  body  of 
less  authority,  had  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  the  admission  of  Macedonia 
to  the  Amphiktyonic  franchise. 
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CHA.P.  VII.  tore  of  those  games,  the  Corinthians  might  lawfully  receive 
and  honour  a  Roman  Embassy  .which  was  charged  with 
no  political  object,  but  merely  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Corinth  and  its  holy  places.  Such  an  Embassy  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  Federal  sovereignty  in  mattere  of 
foreign  negociation ;  those  had  been  already  dealt  with 
by  the  Federal  Assembly.*  And  truly  Rome  might  just 
then  seem  worthy  of  any  honoure  on  the  part  of  Greece. 
Not  but  that  a  feeling  of  shame  ^  might  arise  in  the 
breast  of  any  patriotic  Greek,  when  he  thought  that  the 
freedom  of  three  cities,  which  the  two  greatest  powera  of 
independent  Greece  had  in  vain  attempted  to  deliver,  had 
now  to  be  received  as  a  gift  from  a  barbarian  conqueror.* 
Eventual  The  conduct  of  Rome  throughout  this  war  was  thoroughly 
Roman  ^  j^ist  and  honourable  ;  there  is  no  reason  to  charge  either 
ference.  ^^^  Senate  or  individual  Roman  leadere  with  any  ulterior 
views  of  selfish  aggrandizement ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  when 
the  Roman  arms  had  once  been  seen  before  a  Greek 
fortress,  when  the  wiles  of  Roman  diplomacy  had  once 
been  listened  to  by  a  Greek  Assembly,  a  path  was  opened 
which  directly  led  to  the  fight  of  Kynoskephal^  and  to  the 
sack  of  Corinth. 


Inaction        The  inaction  of  Macedonia  during^  all  these  events  is 
doniiT^^     i^markable.     Since  DemStrios  firat  engaged  the  lUyrians 


^  t6  t£v  *Axaiiiy  Kdvos.  Pol.  ii.  12,  of  the  other  embassy.  See  ahove, 
p.  261. 

«  "Man  kann  fragen,  ob  der  Jiibel  in  Hellas  grosser  war  oder  die 
Scham,  als  statt  der  zelm  LimcnschifTe  der  achacischen  Eidgenosscnschaft, 
dor  streitbarsteu  Macht  Griecheulands,  jctzt  zweiliundert  Segel  der 
Barbaren  in  ihro  Hafcn  einliefen  and  mit  einem  Schlage  die  Aufgabe 
lostcn,  die  den  Griechen  zukam  und  an  der  diese  so  klaglich  geschcitert 
waren."    Mommsen,  Kom.  Gesch.  i.  371. 

•  "In  the  course  of  this  short  war,  not  only  Corcyra,  but  ApoUonia 
also,  and  Epidamnus,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at  discretion,  and  received 
their  liberty,  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with  all  Greece,  as  a  gift  from  the 
Roman  people."    Arnold,  iii.  89. 
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to  help  Mede8n,  we  hear  of  absolutely  no  Macedonian  chap.  vir. 
interference,   cither   warlike    or    diplomatic,   in    matters 
which  would  seem  to  have  very  directly  touched  Mace- 
donian interests.      We    are    not    told  with  what    eyes 
Macedonian  statesmen  looked  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  so  formidable  a  power  as  Rome  in  lands  so  closely 
bordering  upon  their  own.    Nor  do  we  hear  that  Rome 
thought  it  necessary  oik  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any  rela- 
tions with  the  Macedonian  Kingdom.    Roman  embassies 
went  on  poUtical  errands  to  Aigion  and  Thermon,  and  on 
honorary  errands  to  Corinth  and  Athens,  but  no  envoy 
seems  to  have  been  dispatched  in  either  character  to  the 
court  of  Pella  or  to  the  sanctuaiy  of  Dion.     This  appa- 
rent temporaiy  insignificance  of  a  power  lately  so  great, 
and  soon  to  be  so  great  again,  is  explained  by  the  unusual 
activity  of  the  restless  northern  tribes,  and  by  the  com- 
motions which  commonly  attended  a  change  of  sovereign 
in  Macedonia.^     The  reign  of  Dfim^trios  ended  about  Death  of 
the  time  when  the  Romans  first  crossed  into  fllyria.*  b.c?^22S.°^ 
He  appears  to  have  died  in  battle  with  the  Dardanians ; 
certainly  he  had  lately  been  defeated  by  them.'     The 
heir  to  his  crown  was  his  young  son  Philip,  but  the  royal 
authority  was  assumed — first,  it  would  seem,  as  Protector  Protecto- 
and  then  as  King  for  life* — ^by  Antigonos,  sumamed  Ddsdn,*  Re^crf 
a  distant  kinsman  of  the  royal  house,  but  with  a  distinct  ^°4k°^<^ 

.  .  .  Ddsdn, 

reservation  of  the  nghts  of  young  Philip  as  heir-apparent,  b.c.  229- 
A  new  King  of  Macedonia  seldom  ascended  the  throne 
without  some  disturbance,  and  a  King  reigning  on  such 

1  See  Flathe,  Gesch.  Mac.  i.  143,  ot  seqq. 

*  Pol.  ii.  44.  Arifirrrplov  Si  fiatrtkf^ffcanos  S^fca  ftAroy  Unj  K<d  /actoA- 
A^orror  rdw  fiiov  irtpl  rijv  Trptirriv  9idfi<uriv  us  Ti)y  *IAAupf8a  *PttfMitty. 

»  See  ThirlwaU,  viii.  141. 
4  Justin,  xxvilL  3. 

*  'O  A^Wf  he  who  is  abont  to  give,  that  is,  ho  who  promises  and  does 
not  perform.  It  does  not  appear  how  he  came  by  the  nickname,  as  his 
general  conduct  is  honourable  and  straightforward. 
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xriiAv.  Yii.  terms  as  these  was  even  less  likely  than  usual  to  find  his 
power  perfectly  undisputed  We  hear  vaguely  of  fresh 
Dardanian  inroads,  of  commotions  in  Macedonia  itself 
and  even  of  some  movements  in  Thessaly  of  which  one 
would  gladly  know  something  more.^  All  these  it  appears 
that  the  energy  of  Antigonos  sufficed  to  put  down ;  but  his 
hands,  like  those  of  D^m^trios  during  the  last  years  of  his 
reign,  must  have  been  far  too  foil*  for  him  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  advance  either  of  Achaia  or  of  Rome. 

Advanco         It  is  evident  that  the  death  of  Dcmctrios,  and  the 

4*  ♦•I 

Lcagiio      events  which  followed  it,  must  have  greatly  shaken  the 

Opath^^f    Macedonian  influence  in  Southern  Greece,  and  must  have 

Denietrios.  given  a  proportionate  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Greek 

independence.'     The  two  great  desires  of  Aratos  were 

now  to  be  gratified  ;  Athens  and  Argos  were  both  to  be 

delivered.     It  would  seem  that  Aratos  and  the  Athenians 

had  at  last  come  to  an  understanding.     The  Achaian 

cliief  was  no  longer  looked  on  as  an  enemy  at  Athens, 

and    he    no    longer    pressed    for    the    incorporation  of 

Deliver-     Athcns  witli  the  League.     Both  sides  agreed  to  be  satis- 

Ath<>nH      ^^^  ^^  ^^  Macedonian  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from 

n.c.  229.    Attica,  and  if  Athens,  again  restored  to  freedom,  became 

the  ally  of  Achaia.     Tlie  way  in  which  this  desirable  end 

was  brought  about  curiously  illustrates  the  position  and 

character  of  Aratos.      He  was  not  then   in  office,  the 

Presidency  of  the  League  being  held  by  his  rival  Lydiiulas." 

But  it  was  not  to  Lydiadas,  but  to  Aratos,   that  the 


*  JiiHtiu,  xxviii.  3.     Sec  Tliirlwall,  viii.  164. 

*  Pol.  ii.  44.  ArifiriTpiov  8i  .  .  .  fi^raWA^carros  t6v  filoy  .  .  4yiifer6  ris 
tUpoia  irpayfxdrofv  Trp6s  rijv  i^  dpxvs  lirifioK'^y  tuv  'Axoicvv.  Plut.  Ar.  34. 
Ka2  Mcucc8<jywy  fi^y  <i(rx(^A»v  Svrwv  8ui  rivas  irposolxovs  ical  6/jL6pous  iroXdfiovs, 
AhtoKcov  9k  avfifiaxovyrwVf  M9o<riv  fityd\riy  rj  rwy  *Axcuuy  iKdfificurt 
Bdvafiis. 

*  So  Fluthc,  ii.  166.  Pliitai-ch  (Ar.  34)  says  only  irdpou  fiky  dpxoyros  riiy 
'Axcu£y,  but  it  charly  wms  Lydiailas.  This  year,  B.c.  229,  is  that  of  his 
third  and  laht  (Jlcueralbhip. 
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Athenians  applied  for  help/    To  them  Aratos,  whether  ohaf.  vii. 
as  friend  or  as  enemy,  had  always  appeared  as  the  one 
representative  of  the  League ;  we  hear  of  no  application 
to  the  Achaian  Greneral,  of  no  audience  given  to  Athenian 
Ambassadors  by  the  Achaian  Assembly ;    he  who  had  Applica- 

tion  of  the 

delivered  Sikyon  and  Corinth  is  prayed  to  deliver  Athens  Atheniaus 
also  somehow  or  other.  Probably  the  Macedonian  gar-  when^out 
risons  would  have  hindered  the  progress  of  avowed  °^  °®*^®' 
Athenian  envoys  on  such  an  errand ;  but  nothing  need 
have  hindered  Aratos  from  communicating  the  message 
which  he  had  secretly  received,  if  not  to  the  Assembly  or 
to  the  Senate,  yet  at  all  events  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  year.  But  so  to  have  done  would  have  been 
to  run  the  risk  of  winning  glory  and  influence  for  a 
rival ;  it  would  have  been  giving  the  rash  ex-Tyrant 
a  fresh  opportunity  to  propose  some  of  his  needless 
enterprises.  Lydiadas  might  have  gone  the  length  of  an 
open  attack  on  the  Macedonian  garrisons,  and  have 
exposed  the  armies  of  the  League  to  all  the  hazards  of 
a  pitched  battle.  Aratos,  as  ever,  is  zealous  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  Greek  state,  above  all  for  the  deliverance 
of  Athens ;  to  promote  that  deliverance  he  is  ready  to 
undergo  any  amount  of  personal  cost,  personal  exertion, 
and  personal  danger ;  he  will  gladly  free  Attica  from  the 
presence  of  the  stranger,  but  he  must  be  allowed  to  free 
her  himself  and  to  free  her  in  his  own  way.  This  time 
he  did  not  try  a  night  escalade ;  a  long  illness,  which 
obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  prevented  him  from 
leading  an  attack  on  Peiraieus  or  Mounychion  ;  probably, 
as  the  Macedonians  occupied  four  distinct  fortresses,  even 
a  successful  attack  on  one  garrison  might  have  done  little 

1  Plut.  Ar.  84.  Ol  8*  *A^vcuoi  <rvii,^poir^<urr§s  oAtov  ["AfxfTOu]  ri^v 
i2pcTi)y,  iir^i  AriikiiTpiov  TcXetrnftravTos  wpfitiatof  M  riiit  iKtvBtpitof,  ixtiyoi^ 
iicdKovy. 
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CHAP.  Tii.  more  than  increase  the  watchfulness  of  the  others.^  His 
Araxm  way  of  conipassing  his  end  was  simple  but  daring.  He 
Ma^«-  went  in  his  litter  to  a  private  conference  with  Diogenes, 
ouTof"*  ^^^  Macedonian  officer  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,** 
Attica,  auj  negociated  a  bargain,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  Diogenes  restored 
Peiraieus,  Mounychion,  Sounion,  and  Salamis  to  the 
Athenians.  At  this  particular  juncture  the  position  of 
Diogenes  must  have  been  very  precarious  and  ambiguous. 
Macedonia  had  lost  her  King,  and  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
confusion ;  he  could  expect  no  aid  from  home,  nor  could 
he  tell  what  might  be  the  policy  of  the  new  reign.  The 
idea  of  such  independence  as  Alexander  had  enjoyed  at 
Corinth  might  have  occurred  to  him,  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  in  ready  money  may  well  have  seemed 
more  valuable  than  such  a  hope  accompanied  by  so  many 
risks.  The  money  was  paid  ;  Aratos  himself  contributed 
a  large  sum,'  either  out  of  his  private  estate  or  out  of 
the  accumulations  of  his  Egyptian  pension.  The  Mace- 
donians departed ;  Athens  was  again  free,  but  her  incor- 
poration with  the  League  was  not  pressed.  Aratos  had 
won  a  victory  after  his  own  heart ;  he  had  achieved  one 
of  the  foremost  and  noblest  objects  of  his  ambition.  He 
had  delivered  a  famous  city,  and  had  won  a  new  ally  for 
his  coimtry,  and  that  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood, 
and  at  no  one  s  risk  or  cost  but  his  own.  But  we  can 
well  understand  that  Lydiadas  might  be  displeased  at 
seeing  a  private  citizen  do  even  such  good  deeds,  without 
deeming  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  League  worthy  of 
any  share  in  them ;  and  he  may  have  looked  on  the 
deliverance  of  Greek  cities  by  gold  instead  of  steel  as 

'  Palis,  ii.  8.  6.     O^  ydp  i^Xirtfc  SvvcurOcu  irpds  filay  airA  ^(cAciv. 
•  See  al>ove,  p.  870,  388. 

'  Twenty  talents,  according  to  Plutarch  (Ar.  34) ;  twenty -five,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii.  8.  6). 
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an  unworthy  substitution  of  the  merchant's  craft  for  that  chap,  vn* 
of  the  warrior. 

•  Though  Athens  had  not  actually  joined  the  League,  Process 
yet  this  exploit  of  Aratos,   and   the  consequent    close  league. 
alliance  of  Athens,  greatly  raised  the  Achaian  credit  and 
influence.     Aigina  at  once  joined  the  League;*  XenOn,  Union  of 
Tyrant  of  Hermion^,  followed  the  example  of  Lydiadas,  Uermione. 
laid  down  the  Tyranny,   and  made   Hermione  another 
member  of  the  Achaian  body.*    We  may  also  infer  from 
a  vague  notice  in  Plutarch  that  some  more  of  the  Arka- 
dian  towns  were  gathered  in  at  the  same  time.^    And 
now  came  the  great  acquisition  of  Argos.     In  the  narra- 
tive of  this  event  we  have   the  rivalry  between  Aratos 
and    Lydiadas  more  vividly  set    before    us   than  ever. 
Lydiadas  was  General  of  the  League ;   but  Aratos  did  Unautho- 
not  think  it  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  SonsTf 
to    make    private    advances    to  Aristomachos,   to   send  ^?2^f  ., 
messages  to  him,  to  invite  him  to  follow  the   example  stomachos 
of  Lydiadas  in  laying  down  his  Tyranny  and  uniting  his 
city  to  the  Achaian  League.     Private  action  of  this  sort 
had  long  been  familiar  to  Aratos,  and  it  had  never  been, 
at  all  events  when  successful,  very  severely  scrutinized 
by  his  countrymen.     But  then  the  chief  place  in  the 
League  had  never  before  been  filled  by  a  personal  rival, 
and  a  rival  who  was  at  least  his  equal  in  ability  and 
ambition.     Aratos  continued  his  negociations  with  the 
Argeian  Tyrant ;  he  enlarged  to  him  on  the  miseries  of 
absolute  power,  and  on  the  far  loftier  position  of  a  General 
of  the  Achaians,  a  post  which,  on  the  union  of  Argos 
with  the  League,  Aristomachos  might  aspire  to  fill  as 
well  as  Lydiadas.    Aristomachos  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
on  condition  of  receiving  fifty  talents  to  pay  off  his 

'  Plut.  Ar.  84.  «  Plut.  tt.s.    Pol.  ii.  44. 

•  Plut.  U.8.  *H  Tf  irXc(<m}  tijs  'ApmaS^as  ttdrotr  [roh  'Ax(U0<s]  (n/ycWAci. 


^.-       ..» 
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CBAP.  VII.  mercenariea.  Money  seems  neyer  to  have  been  any 
difficulty  with  Aratos  ;  he  undertook  to  provide  this  laige 
sum,  and  began  to  coUect  it,  ifrom  what  sources  we  know 
not.  Large  as  was  doubtless  his  private  estate,  and 
inexhaustible  as  was  the  wealth  of  his  friend  Eang 
Ptolemy,  it  was  a  bold  undertaking  so  soon  after  his 
large  contribution  towards  the  ransom  of  the  Attic  fw- 
tresses.  While  the  money  was  coUecting,^  the  negociation 
Lydiadas  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Achaian  General  As  Chief 
as  General  Magistrate  of  the  League,  Lydiadas  was  naturally  and 
rightfully  offended  that  a  private  citizen  should  under- 
take these  unauthorized  negociations  with  foreign  powers. 
As  the  personal  rival  of  Aratos,  we  can  hardly  blame  him 
for  wishing  that  the  gloiy  of  winning  Ai^os,  especiaUy 
in  his  own  year  of  office,  should  fall,  not  to  Aratos,  but 
to  himself.'  He  entered  into  communication  with  Arista- 
machos  ;  Plutarch — that  is,  of  course,  Aratos — ^tells  us 
that  he  counselled  the  Argeian  Tyrant  to  trust  him, 
Lydiadas,  the  ex-Tyrant,  rather  than  Aratos  the  sworn  foe 
of  Tyrants."  However  this  may  be,  Lydiadas  simply  did 
his  duty,  as  head  of  the  League,  in  taking  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  His  position  was  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can President  or  an  English  Foreign  Secretary  who  should 
find  that  his  predecessor  in  office  and  rival  in  politics 
was  busily  engaged  in  planning  treaties  and  alliances 
Hisnro-  with  foreign  states.  Lydiadas  arranged  the  terms  of 
the  Uniou  uuion  with  Aristomachos ;  he  laid  them  before  the  As- 
o  Argos  ggmbiy  fop  confirmation,  inviting  Aristomachos  himself, 
as  his  own  Ambassador,  to  plead  Ids  own  cause  before 
the  Achaian  People.^    A  proposal  was  thus  made,  in  the 

*  Pint.  Ar.  85.     T«v  -xpisyATtav  nopifyyAvtov. 

'  lb.     ^iAoT(^i$/icyos    ihwv  cuirov  woKlrtvfia  rovro  wp6s  rods  *Axfluodf 
yty4<r$cu, 

*  II).  ToO  fA^if  *Ap6rov  Karriy6p€i  irpds  * ApurT6fULXoy  tis  Hvsfifytis  irol  dSioA- 
hdicrvs  otfl  irp6f  rods  rupdwvovs  fx^*^^^' 

*  lb.     AOr^  wtlvat  Tfjy  wpa^iy  4itirp4^€u   wposiiyayt   rots  *Axaioir  t6v 
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mo&t  regular  and  constitutional  way,  to  bring  about  an  chap.  vii. 
object  which  had  been  for  years  one  of  the  darling  wishes 
of  the  heart  of  Aratos,  and  which  he  had  himself  been 
endeayouring  at  some  sacrifice  to  effect     We  can  under- 
stand the  natural  disappointment  of  Aratos  at  seeing  the 
accomplishment  of  his  own  cherished  scheme  transferred 
to  his  rival ;  but  this  in  no  way  justifies  the  factious  and 
unpatriotic  conduct  to  which  he  now  stooped.     What 
arguments  could  hare  been  brought,  above  all  by  Aratos, 
against  a  Goyemment  proposal  for  the  annexation  of 
ArgoSy  histoiy  does  not  teU  us,  and  it  is  certainly  veiy 
hard  to  guess  them  by  the  light  of  nature.     He  could 
hardly  have  had  the  face  to  argue  that  the  General  of 
the  League  had  no  right  to  discharge  one  of  his  consti- 
tutional functions,  because  a  private  citizen  or  an  inferior 
magistrate^  wished  unconstitutionally  to  usurp  it.     But  it  rejected 
is  certain  that  Aratos  spoke  in  strong  opposition ;  that  on  instance  of 
the  division  the  Noes  had  it,  that  the  Government  motion  [^^29-8 1 
was  thrown  out,  and  that  Aristomax^hos  was  dismissed 
from  the  Assembly,  apparently  with  a  degree  of  disrespect 
which.  Tyrant  as  he  was,  he  certainly  had  not  deserved.* 
But,  before  long,  things  are  quite  altered  ;  Aratos  is  again  but  carried 
General ;'  he  has  made  his  peace  with  Aristomachos  ;  he  motion  of 
brings  forward,  and  triumphantly  carries,*  the  very  motion  Q™g*^f® 

B.C.  22^ 

d^pmwoK     Helwing  (p.  102),  the  idolater  of  Aratos,  sees  in  all  this  only 
a  ?ery  improper  interference  with  Aratos  on  the  jtort  of  Lydiadas. 

*  It  is  always  possible  that  Aratos  may  have  filled  some  other  Federal 
magistracy  in  the  years  when  he  was  not  GcneraL 

*  Pint.  Ar.  85.  *Ajnr€nr6rros  ydp  oih-ow  [*ApdTOv]  9i*  dpyijv  infAMrw  rodj 
9€p\  rdv  *  Kpicrrlfxaxov. 

»  See  Flathe,  ii.  157.  ThirlwaU,  viii.  166.  The  Assembly  at  which 
Lydiadas  produced  Aristomachos  was  probably  the  regular  Spring  Meeting 
of  the  year  228.  At  that  Meeting  Aratos  would  be  elected  General  for  the 
year  228-7.  When  he  came  into  office,  he  might  either  summon  a  special 
Assembly  for  the  discussion  of  the  question,  or  might  introduce  it  at  the 
regular  Autumnal  Meeting. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  35.     *Eir(2  Si  vviiiruvBth  iriKiv  oiVr^f  Hipfyno  irtpX  wirmv  ^ui- 
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CHAP.  VII.  which  a  few  months  before  he  had  caiiaed  to  be  igno> 

ArL>to-       niinioiisly  thrown  out ;  Aigos  is  united  to  the  League ; 

General,     ^^^  ^^  the  next  election  of  Federal  Magistrates,  Aratos 

B.C.  227.    jjj  succeeded  in  his  office,  not,  as  had  now  become  the 

rule,  by  Lvdiadas,  but  bv  Aristomachos  himself.     This 

election  was  doubtless  made  through  the  personal  influence 

of  Aratos,  and  the  narrative  seems  rather  to  imply  that  it 

was  part  of  the  bargain  between  him  and  Aristomachos. 

I'nion  of    Along  with  ^Vr^os  and  Aristomachos,   Phlious  and   its 

I>|  1«  ^  O  ' 

with  the    Tyrant  Kleonymos '  were  also  admitted  into  the  League, 
*^*^*^      which  thus  included  all  Argolis.     Bv  these  annexations 
Aratos  doubtless  gained  much  fame,  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  his  true  honour.     Plutarch  tells  us  of  the 
wonderful  proof  of  the  national  goodwill  and  confidence 
Estimate    which  the  Achaian  Assembly  showed  to  Aratos.'     One 
l-omluct  of  ^ho  is  not  a  professed  biographer  of  heroes  might  be 
Amtoa.      tempted  to  say  that  neither  Aratos  nor  the  -iVssembly  ever 
showed  themselves  in  a  more  paltry  light.    It  is  perhaps 
not  quite  unknown   in  other  constitutional  governments 
for  a  statesman's  view  of  a  measure  to  differ  a  good  deal, 
according  as  he  is  in  office  or  in  opposition.     But  to  an 
impartial  spectator  this  proceeding  of  Aratos  will  perhaps 
appear  an  extreme,  not  to  say  shameless,  case  of  such 
sudden  conversion.     One  cannot  help  wondering  how  any 
Assembly  could  be  got  to  follow  him  to  and  fro  in  such 
a  course.     But,  granting  tliat   some  ingenious  misrepre- 
sentations, some  fer\'cnt  declamations,  had  once  beguiled 
the  Assembly  to  reject  the  proposal  of  Lydiadas,  yet 
afterwards  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Aratos  ws^  on  the 


Xiyta&ai  wapt^y,  wdrra  rdx^ws  Ktd  wpo06fi»s  i^^fTi^ia-arro  Kal  wpostfi^amo  fi^p 
rois  *Affy^iovs  icai  ^Kiaalous  us  rrjy  wgMrtiay,  ipiavT^  8*  Sortpoy  icol  rdr 
*Api<rr6fxaxoy  tfKoyro  trrparTfy^v. 

1  Pol.  ii.  44. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  85.  "ZvBa  Si)  /AoAioTa  ipaytpay  iwolriacu^  ol  frvptZpoi  rSw 
'AxoMSy  r^y  wp6s  ri^p" kparow  tiyouuf  koX  wlvrip. 
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part  of  the  Assembly,  whatever  wo  say  of  Aratos  himselfy  chap.  vii. 
merely  a  return  to  common  sense. 

The  League  was  now  at  the  height  of  its  glory.     Days  Com- 
were  indeed  in  store  when  its  temtonal  extent  was  to  be  Position 
far  greater,  but  those  were  days  when  its  true  greatness  Achakn 
and  independence  had  passed  away  for  ever.     But  now  it  J^^^gs 
was  wholly  independent  of  foreign  influences ;  the  Egyptian 
connexion  did  not  practically  hamper   its  action,   and, 
in  the  political  morality  of  those  times,  it  carried  with  it 
no  disgrace.    The  League  was  now  the  greatest  power  of 
Greece.    A  Federation   of    equal    cities,   democratically 
governed,  embraced  the  whole  of  old  Achaia,  the  whole  of 
the  Argolic  peninsula,  the  greater  part  of  Arkadia,  to- 
gether with  Phlious,  Sikyon,  Corinth,  Megara,  and  the 
island  of  Aigina.     Within  this  large  continuous  territoiy 
we  hear  of  no  discontent,  no  hankering  after  secession, 
save  only   in   the   single  turbulent    city   of   Mantineia. 
Achaians,  Dorians,  Arkadians,  had  forgotten  their  local 
quarrels,    and    lived   as   willing    fellow-citizens    of   one 
Federal  state.    Tyrants  and  Tyrannicides  confined  their 
warfare  within  the  limits  of  parliamentary  opposition,  and 
appeared  in  alternate  years  at  the  head  of  the  councils 
and  armies  of  the  League.    The  rival  League  of  ^Etolia 
was  still  a  harmonious  ally ;  its  alliance  carried  with  it  the 
alliance  of  Elis ;   Athens  was  bound  to  the  League  by 
every  tie  of  gratitude ;   the  breed  of  local  Tyrants  had 
ceased  to  exist;   some  had  been  extirpated,  others  had 
been  converted  into  Achaian  citizens  and  leaders.     Mace- 
donia was  doubtless  not  friendly,  but  she  was  not  in  a 
position  to  be  actively  hostile ;   Rome  herself,  a  name 
which  doubtless  already    commanded  a  vague  respect, 
though  as  yet  no  servile  fear,    had    entered    into   the 
friendliest  relations,  cemented  by  the  choicest  honours  on 
either  side.    The  work  of  the  League  seemed  to  be  done ; 
Greece,  all  Greece  at  least  south   of  Thermopylae,  waB 
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CHAP.  Tii.  free ;  all  her  noblest  cities  enjoyed  freedom  from  foreign 
garrisons  and  foreign  tribute  ;  none  of  them  were  hostile 
to  the  League ;  many  of  them  ^ere  incorporated  as  its 
principal  members.  Never  did  the  League  itself  stand  so 
high  in  power  and  reputation ;  never  had  Greece,  as  a 
whole,  so  fair  a  prospect  of  peace  and  good  government 
The  time  was  now  come  when  the  man  who  had  done 
all  this  good  for  his  native  land  was  to  undo  it  with  his 
own  hands. 


§  3.  From  the  Beginning  of  the  War  mth  Kleomen^s 
to  the  Opening  of  Negodatioiis  'imth  Macedonia. 

B.  C.  227-224. 
Condition       Tlie  one  possible  rival  of  the  Achaian  League  within 

of  Sparta« 

Peloponnesos  was  Sparta     That   famous  city  had  now 
Rc.  871-   indeed,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  utterly  fallen 

227 

from  her  ancient  greatness.  The  day  of  Leuktra  had  not 
only  cut  her  off  from  all  hope  of  retaining  or  recovering 
her  old  supremacy,  it  had  cut  off  the  fairest  portion  of  her 
home  territory  from  her  dominion.  The  President,  we  might 
almost  say  the  Tyrant,  of  Greece  was  brought  down  to 
the  rank  of  one  Peloponnesian  city  among  many,  bistead 
of  sending  her  armies  to  lord  it  over  Thebes  and  OlynthoSy 
she  was  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  her  new-bom  rival 
Megalopolis,  on  another  by  her  own  liberated  serfs  of 
Mess^nia.  As  for  her  internal  state,  we  are  told  of  cor- 
ruptions of  every  kind;  the  Laws  of  Lykourgos  had 
become  a  name  ;  all  power  and  all  property  were  centred 
in  a  few  hands ;  Eangs  and  people  alike  were  held  in 
bondage  by  the  ruling  oligarchs.  And  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  history  of  Sparta  during  this  age  is  more  honourable 
than  that  of  any  otjier  of  the  great  Hellenic  cities.     Her 
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supremacy,  her  greatness,  had  passed  away ;  but,  within  chap.  yii. 
the  narrow  bounds  in  which  she  was  pent  up,  she  preserved 
her  independence  and  her  dignity  in  a  way  that  Thebes 
and  Corinth  and  Athens  had  failed  to  do.  During  the 
times  of  greatest  violence  and  confusion,  she  had  been  free 
alike  from  foreign  conquest  and  from  domestic  revolution. 
She  could  not  indeed  always  defend  her  territories  from 
invasion ;  still  she  had  never  seen  either  a  native  Tyrant 
or  a  Macedonian  garrison.  Philip  had  marched  along  her  b.c.  338. 
coasts,  he  had  contracted  her  borders,  but  his  phalanx 
had  never  appeared  before  her  unwalled  capital^  The 
democratic  hero  of  Thebes  and  the  royal  hero  of  Epeiros 
had  alike  been  driven  back  when  they  assaulted  her  in 
her  own  hearth  and  home.  She  had  never  recognized  the 
Macedonian  as  chief  of  Greece ;  she  had  sent  no  deputies 
to  the  Corinthian  Congress ;  her  name  was  formally  ex- 
cepted in  the  inscriptions  which  described  Alexander  and 
all  Greeks,  save  the  Lacedsemonians,  as  victorious  over  the 
Barbarians  of  Asia.  But  she  was  not  dead  to  the  cause 
of  Greece ;  her  kingly  HSrakleids  could  still  command 
armies  on  behalf  of  Hellenic  freedom  ;  one  Agis  had  died 
fighting  in  a  vain  attempt  to  break  the  Macedonian  yoke ; 
another  had  come  ready,  if  Aratos  would  but  have  let  him, 
to  fight  as  bravely  to  free  Peloponndsos  from  the  robbers 
of  iEtolia.  At  home,  whatever  were  her  political  or  social  Her 
corruptions,  they  were  the  mere  gradual  decay  of  old  condition, 
institutions,  not  the  lawless  usurpations  of  high-handed 
violence.  Her  Kings,  her  Ephors,  her  Senate,  her  Assem- 
bly, were  no  longer  what  they  once  were ;  but  the  vener- 
able names  and  offices  remained  unchanged.  No  Spartan 
King  had  ever  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Senate  or  People, 
none  had  even  ventured  to  resist  the  far  more  doubtful 
pretensions  of  the  despotic  Ephors.     And,  on  the  other 

1  See  Thirlwall,  vi  114. 
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CHAP.  VII.  hand,  Sparta  had  seen  no  usurping  citizen  holding  her  in 
bondage  by  a  mercenary  force,  nor  had  she  ever  acknow- 
ledged any  chief  but  her  own  lawful  and  Zeus-deBcended 
Kings.  Sparta  lay  quiet,  seldom  touched  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  rest  of  Greece,  fallen  indeed,  but  neither 
crushed  like  Thebes,  enslaved  like  Thessaly,  nor  degraded 
like  Athens.  She  was  still  independent  within  bcr  own 
borders ;  she  might  yet  again  become  powerful  beyond 
them.  And  now  the  day  had  come  when  Sparta  was 
once  more  for  a  moment  to  stand  forth  as  the  first  of 
Grecian  states,  and,  after  a  short  career  of  glory,  to  sink 
into  a  state  of  degradation,  both  within  and  without, 
almost  lower  than  that  of  Athens  itself. 
Keform  First  came  Agis   the  reformer,  Agis  the  martyr,  the 

ofAgis,      purest    and  noblest    spirit   that   ever  perished  through 
B.C.  241.    deeming  others  as  pure  and  noble  as  himself.     Then,  for 
the  first  time,  internal  revolution  began  in  Sparta,  and  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  was  raised  against  the  sacred 
Reip        person  of  a  Herakleid  King.     But  his  memory  died  not ; 
MENEfT^    a  successor  and  an  avenger  arose  from  the  very  hearth  of 
Soo  ^^^    ^^^  destroyer ;   Sparta  had  at  last  a  King  indeed ;  *   no 
Tyrant,  no   invader,   but  a  Spartan  of  the  Spartans,  a 
Herakleid  of  the  divine  seed ;  one  who  grasped  the  sceptre 
of  Agis  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  carry 
out  his  schemes  by  means  from  which  his  gentle  spirit 
Revolution  woidd  have  shrunk  in  horror.     Kleomenes  burst  the  bands 
melius,       with  which  a  gradually  narrowing  oligarchy  had  fettered 
225  ^^^    ^'^^^  ^'^^  Spartan  Kings  and  the  Spartan  people.  He  slew 

1  The  character  of  Kleomenes  has  been  a  subject  of  wann  dispute  both 
in  liis  own  days  and  in  ours.  Polybios,  as  a  Megalopolitan,  of  course 
draws  him  in  the  darkest  colours ;  in  Plutarch  we  find  the  counter- 
statement  of  his  admiring  contemporary  Phylarchos.  I  do  not  feel  called 
upon  minutely  to  examine  questions  which  are  matters  of  Spartan,  not  of 
Federal,  history ;  but  I  believe  that  my  notion  of  Kleomenes  wiU  be 
found  quite  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  Bishop  ThirlwalL  See  hia 
History,  viii.  160-183. 
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the  Ephors  on  their  seats  of  office,  and  summoned  the  chap.  vn. 
people  of  Sparta  to  behold  and  approve  the  deed.    An  age 
which  has  condoned  the  most  deliberate  perjury  and  the 
most  cold-blooded  massacre  which  history  records  is  hardly 
entitled   to  be  severe  on   the  comparatively  mild  coup 
ddtat  ^  of  the  Lacedaemonian  King.     He  put  out  of  the 
way  by  violence,  because  Law  could  not  touch  them,  men 
who,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  had  put  to  death  his 
own  royal  colleague,  and  then  charged  him  with  the  deed.' 
The  slaughter  of  the  Ephors  was  a  stroke  in  which  Agis  or 
Epameinondas  would  have  had  no  share,  but  it  was  one  at 
which  Ehud,  Tell,  or  Timoleon  could  not  consistently  have 
scrupled.     The  Ephors,   the    real    Tyrants,   once    gone, 
Kleomen^  stood  forth  as  the  King  of  a  free  people,  the 
General  of  a  gallant  army.    He  was  no  longer  the  slave  of 
a  narrow  caste  of  ruling  families ;  he  was  the  beloved  chief 
of  a  nation,  which,  recruited  by  a  large  addition  from  the 
subject  classes,  was  now  a  nation  once  more.    A  people 
thus  springing  into  a  revived  life  is  sure  to  be  warlike,  if 
not  positively  aggressive.     The  discipline  of  victory — and  Relations 
only  a  chief  like  Aratos  can  lead  such  a  people  to  defeat —  Sparta 
is  needed  to  teach  it  to  feel  its  own  powers ;  it  is  needed  ^^J^l 
to  efface  all  divisions,  all  hostile  memories,  by  common 
struggles  and  common  triumphs  in  the  national  cause. 
How  was  Peloponn6sos  to  contain  two  such  powers,  each 
in  the  fiill  vigour  of  recovered  freedom,  each  fi^sh  with  all 
the  lofly  aspirations  of  regenerate  youth  ?    What  were  to 
be  the  mutual  relations  of  the  revived  League  and  of  the 

*  Four  of  the  Ephors  wore  killed,  with  ten  persons  who  attempted  to 
defend  them.  Eighty  citizens  were  banished,  that  is,  not  sent  to  some 
Spartan  Cayenne,  but  allowed  to  live  in  any  Greek  city  except  Sparta, 
retaining  their  rights  of  property,  and  encoiuttged  by  a  promise  to  bo 
allowed  to  return  homo  at  some  future  day.  So  small  an  allowance  of 
bloodshed  and  confiscation  would  be  counted  a  very  poor  day's  work  at 
the  "  inauguration  "  of  an  Empire  or  a  Bed  Republic. 

»  See  ThirlwaU,  viii.  172.   cf.  163. 
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CHAP.  Tn.  reviyed    Kingdom  ?     Abore    all,  what  were   to  be  ike 

personal  relations  of  two  such  chiefs  as  Aratos  and  Kleo- 

men^?    Free  and  equal  alliance  would  be  the  bidding  of 

cold  external  prudence.    Sparta,  such  a  counsellor  woold 

say,  is  £Eir  too  great  to  become  a  single  city  of  the  Leagae ; 

Achaia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  too  free  and  happy  as 

she  is  to  be  asked  to  admit  the  slightest  superiority  on  the 

part  of  Sparta.     Live  in  friendship  side  by  side ;  and  bang 

up  your  shields  till  the  iEtolian  again  proves  faithless,  or 

till  the  Macedonian  again  becomes  threatening.     Adyice 

sound  indeed,  advice  at  once  prudent  and  beney<dent^ 

but  advice  which  two  ambitions  chiefs  and  two  high-spirited 

nations  were  never  likely  to  take. 

Canaes  Xhe  war  between  Sparta  and  the  League  began  before 

between     Eleomcncs  had  accomplished  his  great  revolution  at  homa 

and^e     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  war  which  was 

^^^'^«^^'     equally  acceptable  to  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  that 

in  no  case  could  peace  have  been  kept  veiy  long.     It  was 

like  the  old    Peloponnesian  War    between    Sparta  and 

Athens ;   in  both  cases  war  was  the  natural  result  of  the 

position  occupied  by  two  rival  powers  ;  *  in  both  cases  the 

grounds  of  warfare  which  were  alleged  on  either  side  were 

at  most  the  occasions,  and  not  the  real  causes,  of  the 

struggle.    In  the  eyes  of  Aratos,  Sparta  was  a  power  which 

stood  in  the  way  of  his  darling  scheme  of  uniting  all  Pelo- 

ponnesos  into  one  Confederation.'   On  that  object  his  mind 

had  dwelt  so  long  that  he  had  begun  to  regard  himself  as 

having  a  mission  to  compel  as  well  as  to  persuade  the 

refractory ;   the  deliverer  was  at  last  beginning  to  share 

1  Thuc.  i.  23.  Ti)v  ju^v  y^  d\ri$€<rrdTny  irp4<fMuriv,  d/^aytordrriw  9h  X^y^^ 
roi^s  *A0iijvalovs  i^yovfuu,  fitydXovs  ytyvofi^yovs  iral  <p4fioy  wapixomas  roTs 
AoKthatfioyioiSf  dyayKdcrai  is  r6  iroXtfitTy'  at  8*  is  t6  ^ytp6v  \ty6fityai  turim 
€&V  ^tray  iKortpuv.  This  is  as  true  of  Orchomeuos  and  Athenaion  as  of 
Kpi<lamno8  and  Korkyra. 

«  Plut.  Kl.  3.  *0  ydp  "Aporros  .  .  .  i$ov\er0  fi^y  i^  dpxris  e/f  fdw  ff6y 
ra^iy  dyayf7v  TLM\owoyy7i<Tluvs,  k.t.K. 
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(jome  of  the  feelings  of  a  conqueror.  Ells,  Sparta,  and  ohap.  th. 
some  Arkadian  towns  ^  were  still  wanting  to  the  completion 
of  his  great  worL  Now  Sparta,  and  Elis  also,  stood  in  a  Different 
wholly  different  position  from  the  cities  which  Aratos  had  of  Sparta 
incorporated  with  the  League  in  earlier  days,  Siky6n,  citiM^e- 
Corinth,  Megara,  Argos,  had  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  livered  by 
their  annexation  Instead  of  foreign  or  domestic  bondage, 
they  obtained  freedom  within  their  own  walls,  and  true 
confederates  beyond  them.  Sparta  had  no  such  need ; 
she  had  no  foreign  garrison,  no  domestic  Tyrant ;  she  Uved 
under  a  Goyemment  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  a 
national  Goyemment,  resting  on  the  prescriptiye  reyerence 
of  eight  hundred  years.  No  enemy  threatened  her,  and, 
had  any  enemy  threatened  her,  she  was  ftdly  able  to  resist. 
She  was  far  greater  than  any  one  city  of  the  League ; 
indeed  the  event  proyed  that  she  was  able  to  contend  on 
more  than  equal  terms  with  the  League's  whole  force.  Her 
immemorial  polity,  the  habits  and  feelings  of  her  people, 
were  all  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  a  single 
member  of  a  Democratic  Confederation.*  What  was  de- 
liyemnce  and  promotion  to  Corinth  and  Argos  would  to 
Sparta  haye  been  a  sacrifice  of  eyery  national  feeling,  and 
a  sacrifice  for  which  no  occasion  called.  Sparta  was  neyer 
likely  to  enter  the  League  as  a  willing  member,  and  Aratos 
had  yet  to  learn  that  none  but  willing  members  of  a 
League  are  worth  haying.  Sparta  was  too  strong  to  be 
herself  directly  attacked  ;  but  she  might  be  weakened  and 
isolated,  till  she  was  either  actually  conquered,  or  else  led 
to  think  that  accession  to  the  League  would  be  the  less  of 
tfwo  eyils.     On  this  point  Aratos,  Lydiadas,  and  Aristoma- 

^  Plut.  Kl.  8.  ^AircAc^Torro  AaiccSai^yioi  koX  'HXcioi  iced  Stroi  Aoicc- 
BoifAoyioif  *ApKdioMf  wposuxop — ^that  is,  doubtless,  Mantmeia,  Tegea,  and 
Orchomonos.  Fhigaloia,  too,  and  perhaps  some  other  Arkadian  towns, 
were  not  yet  incorporated.     He  should  also  have  added  Mossdn^ 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Schom,  p.  96. 
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cuAF.  rif.  cboH  would  be  of  one  mind.  To  Lvdiadas  the  matter 
woulil  Kecm  very  fiimple  :  Sparta  was  the  old  enemy  of  his 
citv ;  Sparta  and  Me^jalofXilis  had,  as  usual,  border  *llis- 
putes ;  territory  was  said  to  be  unjustly  detained  on  either 
side ;  *  the  hope  of  Achaian  help  against  Sparta  was 
doubtless  one  anion^^  the  objects  which  had  led  him  to 
join  tiie  League  at  ail.  To  Aristomachos,  if  he  had  in  him 
a  spark  of  the  old  ^Vrgeian  spirit,  Sparta  would  be  the 
object  of  a  hatred  no  less  keen  than  it  was  to  LydiadaSb 
The  day  was  at  last  come  when  the  old  wrong  might 
be  redressed,  when  Argos,  if  not,  as  of  old,  the  head  of 
PeloiKinncsf>s,  might  at  least  see  Sparta  brought  down  to 
her  own  level.  Tlie  three  chief  men  of  the  League  would 
thus  be  agreed,  or,  if  there  was  a  difference,  it  would  be  a 
War  a/!-  difference  as  to  the  means  rather  than  the  end.  We  can 
on'uth'  well  Ijclievc  that,  while  Aratos  was  weaving  his  subtle  web, 
huWh,  Lydiadas  and  Aristomachos  would  be  clamouring  for  open 
war  with  I^accdicmon,  and  setting  forth  the  standing 
l)order-wrongs  of  their  several  cities.  To  Eleomenes,  on 
the  other  hand,  war  was  just  as  acceptable  as  it  could  be 
to  the  most  warlike  orator  at  AJgion.  He  had  not  as  yet 
a|)|)carcd  as  a  revolutionist ;  he  was  a  young  and  orderly 
King,  Inmibly  obeying  his  masters  the  Ephors.  But  he 
W21S  doubtless  already  meditating  his  daring  plan  of 
(jurryiiig  out  the  dreams  of  Agis  with  the  strong  hand. 
A  war  in  which  he  miglit  win  the  popularity  and  influence 
which  attend  a  victorious  general,  a  war  in  which  he 
might  show  himself  forth  as  the  retriever  of  Sparta's 
ancient  glory,  was  of  all  things  that  which  best  suited  his 
purixwe."  He  rejoiced  at  every  hostile  sign  on  the  Achaian 

»  rhit.  Kl.  4.  'E/i/BoXi)  8^  Trjs  Acucttvitdit  t6  ^ABT^uatoy  iarl,  Kcd  r6r€ 
w/x)f  Toi)t  M€ya\oxo\iras  ^v  MIikov.  Pol.  ii.  46.  T^  KdKoliuvov  *AOijvator 
iv  r\i  Twv  MryoAoiruAiTctfv  x^P^-  To  tho  Megalopolitan  histerian  the 
ri^lit  of  Mt'KalopoIiH  to  Athonaiou  tliil  «ot  seem  open  to  tkoso  doubts 
whh'li  wiTc  int«'Iligibl«  at  tho  distanco  of  Chainuioia. 

■  IMut.   Kl.  3.     Ol6t*.ivos  V  iiv  4v  W9\4fjuf  /uaAAov  If  kot*  fifnim/fU  fiira- 
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side,  and  nourislied  eyery  hostile  disposition  among  his  cnAP.  vii. 
own  people.  Small  as  was  the  actual  authority  of  a 
Spartan  King,  all  Spartan  history  shows  that  his  position 
was  one  which  allowed  an  able  and  actire  prince  to 
acquire  a  practical  influence  in  the  state  far  beyond  the 
formal  extent  of  his  royal  powers.*  Kleomcnes,  even  thus 
early,  was  evidently  popular  and  influential;  Sparta  felt 
that  one  of  her  old  Kings,  a  Le6nidas  or  an  Agcsilaos, 
had  again  arisen  to  win  back  for  her  her  ancient  plaee 
in  the  eyes  of  men. 

Tlie  position  of  the  iEtolian  League  just  at  this  time  is  AmWgii- 
singular  and  ambiguous.    If  we  may  believe  Polybios,  that  tions  of 
is,  doubtless,  the  Autobiography  of  Aratos,  iEtolian  in-^*j!?Jj^^ 
trigue  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mischief.     The^iii^J^p 
/Etolians,  urged  by  their  natural  injustice  and  rapacity,* 
stirred  up  KleomenOs  to  make  wrongful  attacks  on  the 
Achaian  League ;  they  once  more  plotted  with  Alacedonia 
to  partition  the  Achaian  cities ;  it  was  only  Anitos  who, 
by  skilfully  winning  over  Antigonos  to  the  Achaian  side, 
saved    the   League  from   being    overwhelmed    by  three 
enemies  at  once.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  facts 
that  the  two  Leagues  were  still  on  friendly  terms,  and 
that  there  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  no  open  war  between 
Achaia  and  Macedonia  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Antigonos.     It  might  be  doing  the  yEtolians  too  much 
honour  to  suppose  that  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  faith 
of  treaties  would  have  kept  them  back  from  any  aggres- 
sion which  mii^ht  be  convenient  at  the  moment.      But  inaction 
there  is  the  fact  that  the  ^Etolians  did  not  strike  a  blow  ^t4)iians 
throughout  the  whole  Kleomenic  War,  even  though  the  "^^^"S"- 

crrjjtrcu  rd  irap6vra  avytKpovfft  irpds  Tot)f  *Axaio^f  Ti}y  ir6\ty  aih-oi^s  Iiili6vras 
iyKXrifjJrtey  vpo^datis.  The  whole  state  of  the  case  could  hardly  be  more 
tersely  expressed.     Sec  also  Droyseii,  ii.  478. 

>  See  Oxford  Essays,  1857,  p.  164. 

*  Pol.  ii.  45.  AtrctXol  9t^  rijv  ffi^vrov  aSiKtov  koI  jr\fovi^laif  ^Botn^- 
ffayrtSf  K.r.K. 
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cuAf.  ru.  AchaiaiM  were,  at  one  «lage  of  it  at  least,  at  war  with 
oat  th«  their  chemhed  allies  of  Elis.  There  is  the  oUier  fiic^ 
^wutthK  ^JiJ^Ij  ^^  g]j^  come  to  presently,  that  Aratos  Jiimaplf 

before  he  took  the  final  step  of  asking  for  Macedmiian 
help,  first  asked  for  help  from  iEtolia.  Ebd  the  tvo 
Leagues  been  on  the  same  cordial  terms  on  which  th^ 
were  a  few  years  before,  that  help  would  neyer  have  been 
refused ;  but  had  the  ^tolians  been  such  bitter  enendes 
to  Achaia  as  Poljbios  represents,  that  help  would  never 
have  been  asked  for.  In  the  latter  case  they  would 
doubtless  have  taken  an  open  part  against  the  League 
long  before.  The  truth  doubtless  is*  that  the  ^tdians 
were  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Achaian  League  in 
Arkadia,  but  that,  just  now,  Peloponnesian  affiurs  seemed 
MUfliui     to  them  of  secondary  moment.     Their  hands  appear  to 

t^'DJi  in  ^^^^  ^''^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  enterprises  for  extending 
TheMAljr.  their  power  nearer  home.  They  were  hostile  to  Macedonia, 
and  were  occupied  in  some  of  their  Thessalian  con- 
quests. This  extension  of  their  continuous  territory  was  a 
more  important  object  than  the  retention  of  a  few  inland 
towns  in  Peloponn6so8.  They  were  doubtless  well  pleased 
to  see  tlie  two  great  Peloponnesian  powers  at  war  with 
one  another ;  they  may  even  have  taken  such  steps  as  were 
likely  to  embroil  them  together;  but  their  agency  was 
clearly  something  quite  secondary  throughout  the  matter. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  the  explanation  given  by  Polybios  of 
the  causes  of  the  war,  we  have  not  the  historian's  own 
statement  of  matters  of  fact,  but  only  the  best  apology 
which  Aratos  could  think  of  for  his  own  unpatriotic  con- 
duet.  In  fact,  no  very  remote  causes  need  be  sought  for 
to  account  for  the  Klcomcnic  War ;  Sparta  and  Achaia, 
KIcomcnCs  and  Aratos,  were  shut  up  within  one  penin- 
Hula ;  aiul  that  was  enough. 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  168. 
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It  will  bo  rememberod  that  the  iEtolians  had  certain  chap.  vn. 
possessions  in  Arkadia^  the  nature  of  whose  relation  to 
the  League,  whether  one  of  real  confederation  or  of  sub- 
jection, is  not  Tery  clear/    One  of  these  towns,  Mantineia^  Spartui 
had,  as  wc  have  seen,  from  whatever  cause,  forsaken  the  of  tho 
Achaian  for  the  iStolian  connexion.    Mautineia  now,  to-  to^Ti^hi 
gether  with  Tegea  and  Orchomcnos,  was,  on  what  ground  -^^^^Ij?* 
or  by  what  means  we  know  not,  induced  by  Kleomcn(^s' — 
he  is  already  always  spoken  of  as  the  chief  doer  of  every- 
thing— ^again  to  exchange  the  iEtolian  for  the  Laceda>- 
monian  connexion.     On  what  terms  these  towns  were 
united  to  Sparta>  whether  as  subjects,  as  dependents,  or 
OS  free  allies,  does  not  appear.     But  in  any  case  their  new 
relation  was  one  which  involved  separation  from  the  iEto- 
lian  body.    Tlio  iEtolians  however  made  no  opposition, 
and  formally  recognized  the  right  of  Sparta  to  her  new 
acquisitions.'     Such  distant  possessions  were  doubtless 
felt  to  be  less  valuable  to  the  iEtolian  League  than  the 
certainty  of  embroiling  Sparta  and  Achaia.     For  it  is 
evident  that  their  occupation  by  Sparta  was  a  real  ground 
for  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Achaiaus.     As  the  territory  Achaian 
of  the  League  now  stood,  these  cities  seemed  naturally  involved 
designed  to  make  a  part  of  it.     As  independent  common-  Jj^^^^^- 
wealths,  or  as  outlying  dependencies  of  iEtolia,  they  had 
doubtless  been  always  looked  upon  as  undesirable  neigh- 
bours.    But  it  was  a  far  more  dangerous  state  of  things 
now  that  a  long  wedge  of  Laceda3monian  territory  had 
thrust  itself  in  between  the  two  Achaian  cantons  of  Argos 

1  Pol.  ii.  40.  Tdy  Alrukoh  oi)  /i6yow  trvfifiaxi^as  ^apxoiffas  d\X^  iral 
cyfiiro\tr€vofi4yas  r6T§  w6\us.    See  above,  p.  846. 

'  lb.     KXtofUyovs  v§irpa^ucoiniic6ros  a:dro^s    [rods  AlrmKois]  iral  vopf- 

'  lb.  O^x  ^"^^^  dycufOKTwirras  dXAd  koI  fitfiauvmas  aih^  [KAff<^/rci] 
rijw  irapd\rj^iy  ....  kKovffUts  wapeuriroyiovfA^yovs  koI  rdtr  fitytaros  diroX- 
XiJrras  w6\€is  4$t\oin^y.  The  sentence  of  which  these  extracts  are  parts 
is  one  of  tho  longi'st  I  know  in  any  langii:ig(\ 
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cnAP.  VII.  and  Megalopolis.^  But  howeyer  much  such  a  frontier 
might  in  Achaian  eyes  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  rectifi- 
cation, no  formal  injury  was  done  to  the  League  by  the 
Laceda)monian  occupation  of  Orchomenos  and  Tegea^ 
cities  which  were  not,  and  never  had  been,  members  of 
the  Achaian  body.  Mantineia  indeed  might,  to  an 
Unionist  of  extreme  news,  seem  deserving  of  the  chas- 
tisement of  rebellion,  but  it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
take  up  such  a  ground,  after  quietly  seeing  the  city — 
seemingly  for  several  years — in  iEtolian  occupation.  But 
nations  and  governments  are  seldom  swayed  by  such  con- 
siderations of  consistency.  Any  nation,  any  government^ 
would  have  been  stirred  up  by  seeing  the  frontier  of  a 
rival  power  suddenly  carried  into  the  heart  of  its  territory, 
and  that  by  the  occupation  of  one  district  at  least  to 

Dclihoni-    which  it  could  put  forth  some  shadow  of  legal  right.     The 

tiuiiHofthe  111  1  x«j»x¥ 

Atrhuiau  coursc  tuKcn  by  Aratos  was  charactenstic.  He  and  the 
mout?^  other  members  of  the  Achaian  Government*  determined 
that  war  should  not  be  declared  against  Sparta  A  decla- 
ration  of  war  would  have  required  the  summoning  of  a 
Federal  Assembly  and  the  public  discussion  of  the  state 
of  affairs.  But  it  was  determined  to  watch  and  to  hinder 
Attctiipt  the  movements  of  KleomenOs.  Tlie  mode  of  watching  and 
on  Tigca  hindering  was  doubtless  left  to  Aratos  himself  He  began 
to  lay  plans  for  gaining  Tegea  and  Orchomenos  by  one  of 


iiml  Ordio- 
muiios. 


1  **  Durch  8io  war  i)l6tzlicli  das  Spartanergebiet  tief  in  den  achaischen 
IWrcich  hinciu  vorgoseliuben  ;  die  Eidgcnossenscliaft  mnsste  inne  werdcn 
dass  flic  aiif  das  Gofalirliclisto  biMlroht  sei."  Droyscn,  ii.  480.  So 
Kortum  (iii.  183)  ;  **  Auch  blieb  jenc  [die  Eidgenossenschaft  der  Achacr], 
wclchc  das  Ocfahrliclie  oincr  fremdttn  keilformig  in  die  Bundesmark 
hinoing('8chobeuen  Ansicdclimg  vollkonnncn  erkannte,  keineswcgs  nihigo 
Ziiscliaiicrin. " 

*  Pol.  ii.  46.  "£7^0*  ScTv  tls  radra  jSAcirwr  adrdi  tc  [d  "Aparos]  Koi 
vdyrts  6^ol(Ci  ol  vpotaroSrts  rod  reSv  *Axaici?v  iroKirt^fiaros  voKt/wu  fiky 
•irp6s  fir)Z4va  Kardpx^i^t  ivi(rraffOai  8^  rats  r£y  Acuctdaifioytwy  i^nfioKcus. 
The  jt)int  action  of  tho  l^nisidont  and  liis  Cabinet  is  here  well  niarke(i 
In  this  particular  year  it  is  unlikely  that  Lydiadas  was  even  iu  subordi- 
nate ollico. 
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his  usual  nocturnal  Surprises/  The  policy  of  such  a  scheme  chap.  tii. 
is  clear.   If  Tegea  and  Orchomenos  were  gained,  Mantineia 
would  be  isolated,  and  the  rebel  city  would  be  at  his 
mercy.     The  justice  of  the  scheme  is  another  matter. 
The  League  was  not  at  war  with  Tegea,  with  Orchomenos, 
or  with  Sparta,  nor  were  those  cities  oppressed  by  Tyrants 
or  occupied  by  Macedonian  garrisons.     But  Tegea  and 
Orchomenos  contained  a  party  favourable  to  the  Achaian 
connexion,'  and  this,  or  much  less  than  this,  was  always 
enough  to  blind  Aratos  to  every  other  consideration,  when 
he  had  the  chance  of  winning  new  cities  for  the  League. 
But'  Aratos  had  at  last  met  with  his  match  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.    Kleomen68  found  out  what  was  going  on,  Klcomenfia 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ephors,  he  fortified  a  place  Athenaion, 
called  Athenaion,  in  the  frontier  district  which  was  dis-"^^'^-^' 
puted  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis.    At  the  same 
moment  the  night  attacks  on  Tegea  and  Orchomenos 
failed ;   the  party  favourable   to  Achaia  lost  heart,  and 
Aratos  had  to  retire  amid  the  jeers  of  his  rival'    Kleo- 
men^s  was  anxious  for  a  battle,  or  at  least  for  what,  with 
the  numbers  on  both  sides,*  would  rather  have  been  a 
skirmish.     For  this  of  course  Aratos  had  no  mind,  and 
Kleomencs  was  recalled  by  the  Ephors.     Aratos,  on  his  DecUra- 
return  home,  procured  a  declaration  of  war  against  Sparta,  ^^  ^^ 


War. 


*  I  follow  Bishop  Thirl  wall  in  the  narrative  (viii.  168,  9)  which  he 
scorns  to  have  put  together  by  a  comparison  of  Plutarch  (Kl.  4)  and 
Polyhios  ;  that  is,  of  Phylarchos  and  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos.  There  is 
no  contradiction  between  the  two,  but  each  naturally  dwells  on  different 
points  in  the  story.  Polybios  tells  us  that  the  Achaian  Government 
determined  to  hinder  the  further  progress  of  Kleomenes  ;  Plutarch  tells 
us  in  what  way  it  was  that  they  sought  to  hinder  it. 

*  Plutarch  (Kl.  4)  calls  them  wpS^orai,  a  touch  clearly  borrowed  from 
Phylarchos. 

»  See  the  curious  correspondence  in  Plutarch  (u.s.).  It  would  be  a 
relief  if  diplomatic  dispatches  were  more  commonly  written  in  so  amusing 
a  style. 

*  Pint.  U.S.  KAcoficVfi  fitO^  linrtwy  *\ty<ifv  koI  vt^wy  rpioKoeiw  iy 
*ApKa5i<^  <TTparoTrt9tvofity(ff. 
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cifAK  vji.  on  the  giYiund  of  the  seizure  of  Ath^naion.     The 

of  tliiH  pnifioHal  through  the  several  stages  of  the  GSencnl 
aud  hiH  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  and  the  Public  Assemblj, 
is,  hapfiilj  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Achaian  constitii- 
tion,  dcKcribcd  by  the  historian  with  more  than  usoal 
fonnality.* 

I1ic  language  of  Polybios  would  lead  us  to  belieye  that 
the  AsHenjbly  at  which  war  was  declared  was  an  Extra- 
ordinary Meeting  summoned  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
jirobably  not  till  after  the  declaration  that  Aratoe  was 
enable<l  once  more  to  enlarge  the  League  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new,  though  not  a  very  important^  member.  He 
got  iM^HHCHHion  of  tlic  Arkadian  town  of  KaphyaL'  I^  as 
seenm  likely,  Kaphyai  was  then  in  the  position  of  a 
subject  district  of  Orchonicnos,  its  citizens  would  doabtr 
less  enibrficc  with  delight  the  opportunity  of  entering 
the  Achuian  Union  as  an  independent  State.  War  now 
l>egan  in  earnest ;  but  the  first  important  campaign  fell  in 
a  year  when  Aratos  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  Federal 
arinicH.  It  was  the  year  when  Aristomachos,  the  Ez- 
I'yrant  of  Argos,  was  General.  The  election  of  Aristo- 
injichos  at  such  a  moment  merits  some  consideration 
There  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  feud  ]>ctwccu  Aratos  and  Lydiudas.  War  had  been 
declared  on  account  of  a  violation  of  the  Megalopolitan 
territory ;  a  Megalopolitan  citizen  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  League ;  he  had  thrice  filled  the  office  of 
General ;  we  camiot  doubt  that  he  aspired  to  it  a  fourth 


(i«rj«riil- 
Hhii>  of 
ArihUt- 

u.c.  227  a. 


*  !*(>].  ii.  40.  Tort  8i)  ovyc^poitrcants  rods  *Axcuods  tKpufOM  /Atrik  rifs 
fiovXijs  dycLKafxfidy€ty  <pay€p6is  rrjy  irp6s  rovs  AcucfUcufioyiovs  dw^x^^ua^. 

'  J 'hit.  Kl.  4.  Plutarch  docs  not  mention  the  doclaration  of  war, 
Polyhios  docs  not  mention  the  taking  of  Kaphyai,  but  tliis  seems  the 
most  natural  order  of  events,  if  the  Meeting  at  wliich  war  was  declared 
was  an  Kxtraonlinary  one.  If  Ka]»hyai  was  taken  before  the  declaration, 
it  would  Iw  easier  to  suppose  that  war  was  <lcclttred  at  the  regular  Spring 
Mei^ting,  wluii  Aristonuwhos  was  elodrd  General. 
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time ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  have  the  strong  chap.  vn. 
support  of  his  own  city,  now  that  the  main  business  of  the 
General  would  be  to  defend  the  Megalopolitan  territory. 
Everything,  one  would  have  thought,  specially  pointed 
to  Lydiadas  as  the  man  fitted  above  all  others  to  bo 
the  Qeueral  of  this  important  year.  But  his  claims 
were  rejected,  and  the  defence  of  Megalopolis  and  of 
all  Achaia  was  entrusted  to  that  very  Aristomachos, 
the  glory  of  whose  admission  to  the  League  had  been 
so  unfairly  snatched  by  Aratos  from  Lydiadas  himself. 
Many  men  and  many  cities  have  deserted  the  cause 
of  their  country  on  much  slighter  provocation.  We  can 
well  believe  that  Kleomen^s  would  willingly  have  pur- 
chased the  alliance  or  the  neutrality  of  Megalopolis  by 
the  surrender  of  the  petty  territory  in  dispute.  It 
is  even  possible  that  Eieomeu^s  was,  in  the  plan  of  Den^s 
his  campaign,  partly  guided  by  that  subtle  policy  which  menfis.^ 
has  often  led  invading  generals  to  spare  the  lands  of 
their  special  rivals.'  An  attack  on  Megalopolis  would  seem 
the  natural  object  for  a  Spartan  commander  in  such  a 
campaign,  as  indeed  the  later  course  of  the  war  plainly 
showa  But  KleomenCs  first  carried  his  arms  into  the 
territory  of  Argos,  the  country  of  the  newly  elected 
General,  and  though  he  seized  on  one  point,  Methydrion, 
in  the  Megalopolitan  district,  yet  it  was  one  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  Canton,  and  which  did  not  immediately 
threaten  the  capital  One  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  KJeomenes  was  expecting  either  to  gain  over 
Lydiadas  and  his  countrymen,  or  at  least  to  discredit 
them  with  the  other  members  of  the  League.  If  so, 
his  policy  utterly  failed ;  not  a  word  of  secession  was 

1  The  most  famous  cases  aro  those  of  Archidamos  and  Perikles,  Thnc. 
ii.  13  ;  aud  of  Hannibal  and  Fabius,  Li  v.  xxii  23.  Plut.  Fab.  7.  Others 
are  collected  by  the  commentators  on  Justin,  iii  7.  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  28) 
calls  it  nola  ars  ducum. 
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CHAP.  Tii.  breathed  by  the  Mcgalopolitan  leader  or  his  countiTmeiL 
Ah  for  AriKtomachoHy  his  fault  was  that  he  was  afraid 
r^Amfiaign  to    act  independently  of  Aratos.^      He   took    the  field 
l!^-   with  an  army  far  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy,* 
whom  he  naturally  wished  to  engage.     But  he  did  not 
venture  to  do  so  without  consulting  Ids  patron.     Aratos 
was  at  Athens,  on  what  business  we  know  not,  and  he 
wrote  thence  strongly  warning  the  General  against  running 
such  terrible  risk.     Aristomachos  was  a  brare  man,  and 
was  now  high  in  popular  favour ;'  he  was  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish his  Generalship  by  some  exploit,  and  even  aspired 
to  an  invasion  of  Lakonia.    The  temptation  to  do  some- 
thing might  have  been  too  strong  for  Aristomachos  to 
resist,  had  not  Aratos  now  appeared  in  person,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  pretty  well  relieved  *  the  constitutional  chief 
HtiiiU       of  the  League  of  his  command.    The  two  armies  met  fiice 
!ly"uu?  hi-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Pallantion,  between  Megalopolis  and  T^ea ; 
icrfennco   but  Aratos  sccms  to  have  thought  that  one  Spartan  would 
be  more  than  a  match  for  four  Achaians,  and  the  host 
of  the  League  departed  without  striking  a  blow.     A  loud 
crj'  of  indignation  was  raised  against  the  cowardly  meddler 
who  had  hindered  the  General  of  the  League  from  doing 
his  duty  with  every  prospect  of  success.*    That  Lydiadas 
was  foremost  in  such  accusations^  we  are  not  surprised  to 

1  The  mirmtivo  liiia  horc  to  bo  made  up  from  two  acconnts  in  Plutarch. 
Ar.  3.1  an.l  Kl.  4.  * 

*  Tho  Arhaiaiis  Imd  20,000  foot  uud  1000  horso  ;  the  Lacedsemonian^ 
wore  uiidiT  5000.     Kl.  4. 

"  Ar.  35.     Eurjufpwy  ir af>d  rois  *Axouois  leal  fiovhdfityos  cb  n)y  Aaic«ruci)r 

^  11>.  'npfAfjfityou  8i  vdyrtos  [to?/  * Apiarofidxov]  vmJKOviTfw  [6  "Aparos] 
KcU  vapt^f  avyiaTpartv^y.  Kl.  4.  ^o$j)0*U  tify  rcJAfuv  6  "Aparot  oCk  cfoirc 
SioiriKSui'cOtrcu  TiyiHrrpaTriy6y, 

*  Kl.  4.  'Ar^Adc  \oi9opovfityos  jucy  ^ir6  ruy  'Axcuwi',  x^^*^i^f^^^f  '^ 
fccU  Karaif^poyovfityos  Cird  r£y  Aaxtiaifioyltoy  oJSf  TCKTCucKrxtAitfy  r6  w\'^$os 
«W«r.     'riiia  rKsirlv  conies  from  rhvlan*lios. 

*  Ar.  35.  'TarO  AvjidBov  Karir>op(i<^.  W:id  thu}  ^  l*'ffal  impeachment,  or 
imicly  au  oppoMtiiHi  8|H.toh  in  thr  Asi»vinMy 
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hear.    So  loudly  did  public  opinion  make  itself  heard  chap.  vh. 
against  Aratos  that  the  Megalopolitan  chief  ventured  on  a  Indigna- 
step  on  which  no  man,  probably,  had  ever  ventured  before,  against 
The  Generalship  in  alternate  years  had,  with  one  doubtful  '^^*^* 
exception,*  belonged  to  Aratos  ever  since  he  had  been 
(xeneral  at  all ;  it  was  enough  if  Markos  or  Dioitas  or 
Lydiadas  or  Aristomachos  held  the  office  when  Aratos 
could  not  legally  do  so ;  no  man  had  yet  appeared  as  an 
opposition  candidate  when  Aratos  himself  could  lawfully 
stand.     Now,  trusting  to  the  general  feeling  aroused  by  Lydiadas 
the  disgrace   of  Fallantion,  Lydiadas  ventured  on  this  against 
extreme  course ;  he  stood  forward,  at  the  next  Federal  ^^ 
election,  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  Aristomachos  in  the  Geueral- 
Generalship.'    But  the  indignation  of  the  Achaian  people  fi.c.  226. 
against  Aratos  was  never  a  very  lasting  feeling ;  he  had 
the  same  gift  of  recovering  a  lost  reputation  that  he  had 
of  retrieving  a  lost  battle.   Lydiadas  stood  for  the  General-  Twelfth  (?) 
ship  in  vain ;  the  force  of  habit  was  too  strong ;  to  elect  ship  of 
Aratos  in  alternate  years  was  so  old  a  prescriptive  custom  jj^  ^^5, 
that  it  seemed  to  have  the  force  of  law.    And  thus  the 
man  who  dared  not  look  an  enemy  in  the  face  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  for  the  twelfth '  time  chosen  Greneral  of  the 
Achaians. 

The  campaign   opened  by  an  attack  on  Elis  on  the  Aratos' 
part  of  Aratos.*    How  the  Eleians  had  become  engaged  ll^'iJhu^ 
in  the  war  does   not  appear.*^     Their  close  connexion 

'  See  note  to  Chapter  viii 

•  Ar.  35.  Ufpl  rris  trrparriylas  eif  dyaya  ical  dyrtwoftayytXiay  aiVr^ 
lAvtrtdip]  KorairriLs  [6  '^Aparos]  iKpdrtifft  rf  x^V^^^^'t  *"^  "^^  h<oZ4Karo¥ 
^p^Ofl  trrpom^yos. 

■  According  to  the  reckoning  of  Plutarch.  I  shall  elsewhere  give 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  more  probably  the  tenth. 

•  riut.  Kl.  6. 

•  **  Die  Aitolicr  haben  Ihren  alten  Verbiindeten  keinen  Bcistand 
geleistct ;  war  cs  nur  ein  Raubzug,  den  Arat  gcmacht  ?  oder  versuchte 
er  auch  die  Ellicr  zum  Eintritt  in  den  Bund  zu  nothigen  ?  *'  Droysen, 
ii  482. 
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ciup.  Tii.  with  iEtoIia  would  seem  to  show  either  that  the  Nwtb- 
ern  League  was  already  looked  upon  as  hostile,  or 
elBe  that  the  iEtolians  were  held  to  be  bo  oompletdy 
occupied  with  Thesaalian  and  Macedonian  aflhirs  that 
their  hostility  was  not  dreaded.  The  EHeiana  are  not 
said  to  hare  asked  for  help  from  iEtolia,  but  they  did 
obtain  help  from  Sparta.  EJeomenes  marched  to  their  aid ; 
the  Achaian  army  was  now  on  its  return  from  EHiiB^'  and 
its  course  seems  to  show  either  that  Aratos  entertained 
offensive  designs  against  Sparta  or  else  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  Megalopolia 
Ki«>oniftnd8  The  two  armies  met  unexpectedly  near  Mount  Lykaion,  iu 
Aratos  at  the  wcstoni  part  of  the  Mcgalopolitan  territory ;  Aratos 
Lykaion.  co^^^l  ^^^  avoid  a  battle;  the  Achaians  were  utterly  routed; 
Aratos  himself  escaped,  but  for  several  days  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  dead,  just  as  after  his  former  defeat  at 
Phylakia.'  Tliis  battle,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
failures  of  Aratos,  was  characteristically  followed  by  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  successes.  He  had  lost  a  great  battle; 
Aratos  hc  would  atouc  for  it  by  recovering  a  great  city.  With 
Maiitiuoia.  such  portioDH  of  Iiis  Scattered  army  as  he  could  collect^ 
he  marched  straight  upon  Mantineia,  where  no  one  ex- 
pected an  attack  from  a  routed  army  and  a  dead  General 
The  city  was  taken,  probably  not  without  some  cooperation 
from  an  Achaian  party  li^ithin.'  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  League  had  to  deal  with  a  city  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  Secession.  But  Aratos  treated  the  conquered  Mantineia 
almost  as  gently  as  hc  had  treated  the  rescued  Sikydn 
or  Corinth/     He   summoned   a  Mantineian  Assembly; 


^  Plut.  KI.  5.  Iltpl  rh  AvKCuov  dxtovffiy  IjHii  rois  'Axoutiit  iwtfidXtnf 
ixay  fi^y  irpi^aro  koi  liinrr6i)(rtv  auruv  r6  trrpdrtv/jia. 

«  Plut.  Kl.  6.     Ar.  36  (cf.  34). 

'  Tho  expressions  Karh  Kpdros  (Pol.  ii.  67),  and  tho  like,  do  not  exclude 
this  supposition,  which  is  so  probable  in  itself. 

*  I  again  form  my  narrative  from  the  different  statements  of  Polybioi 
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he  neither  inflicted  nor  threatened  any  hardship ;  he  simply  chap.  vii. 
called  on  the  citizens  to  resume  their  old  rights  and  their  Mantineia 
old  duties  as  members  of  the  Achaian  League.     But  he  to  the 
did  not  trust  wholly  either  to  their  gratitude  or  to  their     **^®* 
good  faith.    There  was  at  Mantineia  a  class  of  inhabitants^ 
who  did  not  possess  the  full  political  franchise.    These  with  some 

__       ,        chauges  in 

Aratos  at  once  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens.     He  thus  its  con- 
formed a  strong  additional  party,  attached  by  every  tie  of*      ^°"' 
interest  and  gratitude  to  himself  and  to  the  Union.    From 
a  Mantineian  commonwealth  thus  reconstituted  it  was  not 
difficult  to  obtain  a  petition  to  the  Federal  Ooyemment' 


(iL  67,  58)  and  Plutarch  (KL  5.  Ar.  86).  Here  too  the  colouring  is 
different,  but  there  is  no  actual  contradiction.  Plutarch  does  not  enlarge 
■on  the  free  pardon  given  to  the  revolted  city,  on  which  Polybios  is  so 
emphatic ;  neither  does  Polybios  mention  the  changes  in  the  Mantineian 
constitution  which  Plutarch  distinctly  records. 

^  Plat.  Ar.  36.  Tots  firrolKovs  iroXtras  iiroij\(rw  adrwv.  What  ixiroiKos 
means  at  Athens  everybody  knows.  Everything  at  Athens  fostered  the 
growth  of  a  large  class  of  resident  foreigners,  whose  children,  though  bom 
in  Attica,  were,  according  to  Greek  notions,  no  more  citizens  than  their 
fathers.  Thus  there  arose  at  Athens,  mainly  in  the  city  itself  and  its 
ports,  a  lai'go  class,  personally  free,  but  enjoying  no  political  rights.  But 
can  wo  conceive  the  growth  of  any  large  class  of  fi^roiKoi  in  this  sense  in 
an  inland  city  like  Mantineia  ?  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  Plutarch 
here  uses  the  word  fi4roiKos  loosely,  in  much  the'  same  sense  as  irfpioiKos. 
He  seems  to  do  the  same  in  a  following  chapter  (38),  where  he  speaks 
of  Kleomcn^  as  toAAo^v  r^v  fi^roiKwy  ififioKd^y  tit  rijy  iroXirtlay.  Now 
any  largo  class  of  fi4rotKoi  in  the  Attic  sense  is  still  less  likely  to  have 
existed  at  Sparta  than  at  Mantineia.  And  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
Life  of  Kleomenes  (c.  11)  Plutarch  himself  says,  iyatrkripciaas  r6  iroAi- 
Tcvfux  ro7s  x<V'<c<'^<^To<5  rwy  TrtpioiKuy.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think 
that  these  Mantineian  fiiroMoi  were  really  Ttpioueoit  inhabitants  of  districts 
subject  to  Mantineia,  like  those  subject  to  Megalopolis  and  other  cities 
spoken  of  already.     See  above,  p.  256. 

'  Pol.  ii.  57.  Merd  Bk  rovro,  wpooptiixtyot  rds  iy  euirois  trrdtrtts  iral  rds 
inf  AlrwXuy  leal  AaKt^aifwyivy  iTifioukds,  vp^<r^^6tram9s  wp^s  rods  'AxcuoOy 
•Ji^Utcrw  Hovyai  irapa^vXaici)y  adro7s.  This  seems  to  imply  a  petition  to  the 
Achaian  Assembly  (such  is  the  general  meaning  of  ol  *AxcuoO  or  at  any 
rate  to  the  Senate,  and  some  little  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
taking  of  the  city  and  the  sending  and  answering  of  such  a  message. 
Plutarch  (Ar.  36)  says  that  Aratos  ippovpdy  4y4fiaX9  (so  in  Kl.  5,  c2Xc  Ti)y 
w6\iy  Koi  fcoT^irxc)  before  he  goes  on  to  mention  anything  else.     Probably 
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CHAP.  VII.  asking  for  a  permanent  Federal  garrison/   Polybios  extols, 
and  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  extol,  the  wonderful 

by  the       magnanimity  of  the  Achaians  and  their  General  towards 
a  F^eraT  *^^  revolted  city.     Undoubtedly  it  stands  out  in  honour- 
fi*""™^"^'    able  contrast  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  revolted  depen- 
dencies at  the  hands  of  Athens.     But  he  does  not  clearly 
bring  forward  the  fact  that  this  magnanimity  was  mainly 
exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Achaian  party  in  Mantincia 
itself.     Indiscriminate  massacres  or  banishments  in  a  city 
where    there  was  one  class  already  favourable   to    the 
League,  and  another  which  could  easily  be  attached  to 
it,  would  have  been  no  less  impolitic  than  cruel.     It  was 
enough  to  change  the  constitution  in  a  way  at  once  liberal 
in  itself  and  favourable  to  Achaian  interests,  and  to  secure 
the  domination  of  the  Achaian  party  by  the  presence  of 
a  Federal  garrison. 
Results  The  loss  of  Mantineia  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Spartan 

recovery  of  interests,  at  least  as  Spartan  interests  were  understood  by 
Mantineia.  Kleomcues.     Now  that    Mantineia  was  again  Achaian, 
Orchomenos  was  left  quite    isolated,   and  the   hold   on 
Arkadia  which  had  been  gained  by  the  possession  of  the 
Temporary  three  Contiguous  districts  was  utterly  lost.     There  was  a 
at  Sparta,  party  in  Sparta,  of  whom  the  Ephors  were  at  the  head, 
who  opposed  the  war,  and  who  doubtless  looked   with 


Aratos  left  some  troops  at  once,  as  a  more  military  precaution,  and  this 
more  solemn  embassy  came  somewhat  later. 

For  Mantineia,  now  once  more  a  city  of  the  League,  to  send  Ambas- 
sadors (trpc<rj3ci$<ravTcs)  to  the  League,  as  if  to  a  foreign  state,  has  an  odd 
sound,  but  we  shall  find  the  expression  again.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  not  the  business  be  despatched  by  those  Mantineian  citizens  who 
might  attend  the  Assembly  ?  Probably,  when  a  city  of  the  League  wished 
to  obtain  some  special  object  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Government,  it 
was  thought  tliat  more  weight  would  attach  to  the  demand,  if  it  w^ero 
made  by  citizens  specially  deputed  by  the  State  Government,  than  if 
it  were  brought  forward  as  an  ordinary  motion  by  those  citizens  who 
might  be  present  in  their  Federal  capacity. 

'  On  the  Achaian  Federal  garrisons,  see  above,  p.  310. 
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Rpccial  jealousy  upon  the  young  conqueror  of  Lykaion.  chap.  vrr. 
The  loss  of  Mantineia  depressed  the  national  spirit ;  and 
it  required  the  use  of  every  sort  of  influence  ^  on  the  part 
of  Kleomenes  to  obtain  leave  from  the  Ephors  to  continue 
the  war.  But  it  was  continued.*  Kleomenes  now  directly 
attacked  Megalopolis  ;  he  took  the  border  town  of  Leuktra, 
and  threatened  the  Great  City  itself  Aratos  could  not 
refuse  help,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  League  marched  to 
its  defence.  Close  under  the  walls  of  Megalopolis,  at  a 
place  called  Ladokeia,  the  armies  again  met  face  to  face. 
Aratos  again  shrank  from  battle.  Lydiadas  and  his 
countrymen  demanded  it ;  they  at  least  would  not  tamely 
see  their  lands  ravaged,  their  city,  it  might  be,  taken, 
because  an  incompetent  commander  had  been  preferred  to 
their  own  gallant  and  true-hearted  hero.  And?  doubtless 
the  men  of  Megalopolis  did  not  stand  alone  ;  in  the  wide 
compass  of  the  League  other  cities  must  have  sent  forth 
warriors  as  little  disposed  as  Lydiadas  himself  to  turn 
themselves  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  fight  began  ; 
the  LaceddBmonians  were  driven  to  their  camp  by  the  light  Battle  of 
Achaian  troops ;  the  heavy-armed  were  marching  to  sup-  keia, 
port  their  brethren,  now  broken  in  the  pursuit,  and  perhaps 
engaged  in  plunder."    But  when  they  reached  a  trench, 

1  He  is  said  to  have  bribed  the  Ephors ;  his  mother  Eratesikleia  married 
the  powerful  Megistouous  in  order  to  secure  his  influence  on  her  sou's 
aide.  Hero  also  comes  in  the  story  of  Archidamos,  the  King  of  the  other 
house,  munlered,  some  said  by  Kleomenes,  some  said  by  the  Ephors. 
I  will  not  enter  at  large  into  the  question,  but  1  see  nothing  to  inculpate 
Kleomenes.  I  must  again,  on  matters  not  immediately  bearing  on  Federal 
History,  refer  generally  to  the  History  of  Bishop  Thirlwall.  See  also 
Droysen,  ii.  484,  5. 

*  Droysen  (ii.  483)  infers,  though  doubtfully,  that  a  truce  was  concluded 
with  the  League.  But  this  rests  only  on  the  expression  of  Pausanias 
(viii.  27.  16),  KX€0fi4yris  6  Ac»y(8ov  MtyakSxokiy  KariKa$tv  iy  inroy9ius» 
Bat  Pausanias  deals  with  the  history  of  Kleomen^  much  as  he  deals  with 
the  history  of  Agis.  The  battle  of  Ladokeia  and  the  death  of  Lydiadas 
in  B.O.  226  are  jumbled  up  with  the  capture  of  Megalopolis  by  Kleoment^ 
in  B.C.  222.  '  Plut.  Ar.  87.     n§p\  r^s  o-myvcb  Bteunrap4vr€»y, 


B.C.  226. 
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CHAP.  vii.  the  heart  of  Aratos  failed  him,  and  he  made  them  halt  on 
the  brink.  This  was  too  much  for  the  gallant  soul  of 
Lydiadas ;  to  be  called  on,  at  the  bidding  of  a  successful 
rival,  to  throw  away  a  victory  at  the  very  gates  of  his 
native  city,  was  a  sacrifice  to  strict  military  discipline 
which  it  was  hardly  in  human  nature  to  offer.*  He  de- 
nounced the  cowardice  of  the  General ;  he  called  on  all 
around  him  not  to  lose  a  victory  which  was  already  in 
their  hands ;  he  at  least  would  not  desert  his  country  ; 
let  those  who  would  not  see  Lydiadas  die  fighting  alone 
against  the  enemy  follow  him  to  a  certain  triumph.'  At 
the  head  of  his  cavalry  ^  he  dashed  on,  but  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry  alonq ;  the  Lacedaemonian  right  wing  gave  way 
before  them ;  the  ardour  of  pursuit  carried  them  upon 
ground  unsuited  for  the  action  of  horse ;  the  fugitives 
turned ;  they  were  reinforced  by  other  divisions  of  their 
army/  and  by  the  King  in  person ;   and,  after  a  sharp 

Death  of  struggle,  Lydiadas  fell  fighting  within  sight  of  the  walls  of 
Megalopolis.*  The  rout  of  the  cavalry  followed  the  loss  of 
their  chief,  and  the  rout  of  the  cavalry  carried  with  it  the 
rout  of  the  heavy-armed,  who  seem  to  have  stood  all  the 

'  Schom  (p.  110)  seems  to  expect  it  of  him.  Helwring  (p.  181),  the 
worshipper  of  Aratos,  gets  quite  indignant  that  any  one  should  doubt  his 
hero's  valour.  "  Lysiades  aber,  der  bestandige  Gegner  des  Arat,  beschul- 
digte  den  Feldherm,  der  boi  Sikyon,  Korinth,  und  Argos  genugsam 
personliche  Tapferkeit  bewiesen  hatte,  offen  der  Feigheit,"  Ac.  In  the  next 
page  Lydiadas  is  "der  unvorsichtige  Lysiades,*'  " der  nnbesonnene  Befehls- 
haber,"  &c.  It  is  hard  for  a  bravo  and  good  man  to  be  maligned  after  so 
many  ages. 

*  riut.  Ar.  37.  'O  ih  Av<rid9ris  ir€ptirad£v  irpds  ral  yiv6fiwa  woi  r6y''Aparow 
kokI^wv  dyfKa\e7ro  rot^s  Itttus. 

'  Was  Lydiadas  iinrdpxvi  of  the  League,  or  only  commander  of  a  Mcga- 
lopolitan  contingent  ? 

*  Plut.  Kl.  6.  *0  K\wfi4yrit  dyrJKf  rods  Tapamlpovs  icai  toi>j  Kprjrca  hr* 
a^6v.  That  is,  not  natives  of  Tarentum,  nor  necessarily  natives  of  Crete, 
but  descriptions  of  troops  so  called,  like  modem  Hussars  and  Zouaves. 
See  ThirlwaU,  viii.  298. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  87.  *'Etr€<rc  Xofiirptis  dy<»yiadfiwos  r6v  KdhXiarov  r£p  dywwp 
iir\  Bi&pais  rijs  warpiios. 
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while  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench,  without  striking  a  chap.  vh. 
blow  or  advancing  a  step.     The  victory  on  the  side  of  Utt<  r  do- 
KleomenSs  was  complete ;    the  Achaians  fled  in  every  Achaians.*^ 
quarter ;   and  their  army  finally  marched  away,  bitterly 
accusing  the  cowardice  of  Aratos,  and  openly  charging  him  indipfna- 
with  the  wilful  betrayal  of  his  valiant  rival ^    The  charge  against 
was  doubtless  groundless  ;  Aratos  acted  at  Ladokeia  only  ^^™^"''' 
as  he  acted  in  all  his  battles ;  the  trench  and  the  enemy 
together  were  obstacles  too  fearful  to  be  encountered,  and 
personal  courage  and  common  sense  alike  deserted  him. 
Lydiadas  was  left    to  perish  by  an  act    of   combined 
cowardice  and  folly,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
while  he  was  fighting  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle. 
the  Achaian  phalanx  was  bidden  to  retire  from  him  that 
he  might  be  smitten  and  die.    But  the  noblest  spirit  of  the 
League  was  gone  ;  the  best  life  of  the  nation  was  sacrificed 
to  the  incompetence  of  its  chief ;  Lydiadas  had  fallen,  and 
it  was  left  for  an  enemy  to  honour  him.    The  hero  of 
Sparta  could    recognize  a  worthy  foe    in    the  hero  of 
Megalopolis ;    and    the    body  of   Lydiadas,   clothed    in 
purple    and  with    a    garland    of  victory   on   his  brow, 
was ,  sent  by  ELleomen^s   to  .  the    gates    of   the  Great 
City.*    The  robe  of  royalty  which  he  had  thrown  away 
in  life  might  fittingly  adorn  his  corpse,  now  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  to  dwell  with 
Achilleus  and  Diom^dds  and  all  the  Zeus-bom  Kings 
of  old. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Ladokeia  an 
Assembly  was  held  at  Aigion.     The  account  of  it  in  our  Assembly 
only  narrative  reads  as  if  the  army  had  itself  formed  this  *    ^^"' 
Assembly,  or  had  compelled  the  General  to  summon  it 

^  Plat.  Ar.  37.     Alricuf  9h  fitydXriv  6  "Kparot  f\a$€  S^^as  npottrBai  r6v 

«  Pint.  Kl.  6. 
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CHAP.  VII.*  against  his  will*    Never  had  the  Achaian  people  come 

together  with  such  feelings  of  indignation  against  their 

Chief  Magistrate.     Bitter  indeed  must  have  been  their 

regret  when  they  remembered   the   results  of  their  last 

election.     Aratos  had  been  preferred  to  Lydiadas ;    and 

now  the   choice   of  Aratos  had   led  to  two  disgracefiil 

defeats,  and  Lydiadas  was  gone,  some  said  betrayed  to 

death  by  his  rival,  at  any  rate  sacrificed  to  his  rival's 

cowardice  and  incompetence.      The   indignation  of  the 

Assembly  spent  itself  in  a  strange  vote,  which,  while  it 

shows  their    intense    present  dissatisfaction  with    their 

Grencral,  shows  also  the  marvellous  sort  of  fascination 

Strange      which  he  had  acquired  over  the  national    mind.     Tlie 

censure  on  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  that,  if  Aratos  thought  good 

Aratos.       ^  g^  ^j^  ^j^l^  ^^q  y^^^^  j^^  must  do  it  at  his  own  cost ;  the 

Achaian  nation  would  give  no  more  contributions  and 
would  pay  no  more  mercenaries.*  This  vote  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  sarcasm.  Aratos  had  carried  on 
so  many  wars  at  his  own  cost  and  risk  that  for  him  to 
carry  on  a  private  war  with  Sparta  seemed  a  thing  by  no 
means  impossible.  It  would  only  be  doing  on  a  great 
scale  what  they  had  over  and  over  again  seen  him  do  on  a 
smaller  one.  They  would  not  take  upon  themselves  to  run 
directly  counter  to  his  judgement  on  a  matter  of  war  and 
peace ;  he  might,  if  he  chose,  go  on  with  the  war  in  his 
own  style ;  he  might  win  over  Orchomenos  or  Tegea  or 
Sparta  herself  either  by  diplomatic  wiles  or  by  nocturnal 
surprises  ;  his  ow^n  wealth  and  the  contributions  of  King 
Ptolemy  might  possibly  supply  him  with  the  means ;  if 
they  did,  the  Federal  Assembly  would  not  stand  in  his 
way ;    but  it  should  be   his  war   and    not  that  of  the 

1  Plut.  Ar.  37.  BuurOtU  rind  rwy  'Axcuvy  dwtpxofi^ytgv  irp6s  dpyijy  i/jico- 
\o^$riffty  adroTs  tls  ASyiov. 

•  lb.  *Eicer  ik  <rvy€\06vr€s  iy^^iffourro  fiil  ii^uyai  x/^/^'^a  adr^  fitfSk 
fxivBo^povs  rpi^uVf  dXA*  wir^  iropi^ttyf  u  S^oiro  iroXfuiiv. 
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Achaian  people  ;  they  would  neither  serve  themselves,  nor  chap.  vn. 
yet  pay  mercenaries,  merely  that  Kleomen^s  might  set  up 
trophies  against  Aratos.  Some  such  line  of  thought  as 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  explanation  of  a 
resolution,  which  at  first  sight  seems  the  very  strangest 
ever  passed  by  a  sovereign  Assembly. 

Aratos  was  naturally  bitterly  mortified  at  this  vote  of 
the  Assembly.    His  first  impulse  was  to  resign  his  ofiice —  Aratos 
to  lay  down  his  seal  * — and  to  leave  those  who  censured  j)iates 
him  to  take  the  management  of  aifairs  into  their  own[[^^*" 
hands.     But  on  second  thoughts  he  determined  to  bear  up 
against  the  popular  indignation.     The  very  terms  of  the 
resolution  showed  his  extraordinary  infiuenee  over  the 
nation,  and  that  influence  was,  before  long,  busily  at  work 
again.     Deference  to  Aratos  was  too  old  a  habit  for  the 
League  to  throw  ofi^,   and  the  national  indignation  had 
no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  spent  itself  in  the   mere 
passing  of  the  vote  of  censure.^    Before  long  that  vote  was  He  reco- 
either  formally  or  practically  rescinded,  and  Aratos  again,  ^fl^ence. 
in  the  year  of  Lykaion  and  Ladokeia,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  Achaian  army.     Orcliomenos  was  now,  after 
the  recovery  of  Mantineia,  the  natural  object  of  attack ; ' 
Aratos  did  not  take  the  to^iii,  but  he  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  the   Spartan  troops  in  its  territory.     By  the 
end  of  the  official  year,  ho  seems  to  have  been  as  powerful 
as  ever.    When  the  time  of  the  elections  came  round,  the 
office  of  General  fell,  not  to  Aristomachos — ^lie  might  possi-  Goueral 
bly  have  taken  an  independent  course — ^but  to  a  certain  Hypcr- 
Hyperbatas,  who  is  described  as  a  mere  instrument  of  gj^^^'gs-i 
Aratos,^  and  who  was  doubtless  chosen  at  his  nomination. 

*  Plut  At.  88.     *Airoe4a0at  r^y  ctppayTBa.     Soe  above,  p.  299. 
>  Compare  the  remarks  of  Grote,  vi.  337. 

'  But  why  did  not  Klcomcnes  attack  Mtigalopolis  ininiediately  after 
Ltdokeia? 

*  Plut,  KL  14.     *Z(rrpan^€i  fi^y  yAp  'Tircp/Barcif  t^tc,  rod  5*  *Apdrov  t6 
WW  ify  Kpdros  iw  rots  *Axaio7s. 
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i  iiAK  vif.      The  year  of  HyperUatas  is  also  the  year  of  Kleomenes' 
K\*^>.         revolution  at  Sparta  Its  details  belong  to  Spartan  histoir; 
voiiitioii     ^^^  ^^^  Hubject  it  is  important  mainly  on  account  of  the 
«t  S|,art»,   inereaAefl  Htrength  which  it  gave  to  the  Spartan  King  in 
hi8  war  with  the  League.     Up  to  this  moment  he  had  had 
to  manage  how  he  best  could  a  body  of  Magistrates  who 
dislikefl  the  war,  and  who  were  specially  jealous  of  himself 
When  the  one  blow  had  been  struck,  Sparta  and  her  King 
could  put  forth  their  full  strength.    Tlie  revolution  itself 
came  as  a  sort  of  episode  in  the  war.     Kleomenes  was 
marching  to  and  fro  through  Arkadia,  he  took  Heraia  on 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Alea  on  the  confines  of  Phlious ;  * 
lliH  sue-      he  introduced  supplies  into  Orchomenos  ;  he  pitched  his 
ArTadUi!     camp  near  Mantineia;   thence,  with  a  chosen  band,  he 
luistcned  to  Sparta,  slew  the  Ephors,  justified  himself  to 
the  people,   enfranchised   a  multitude  of   new  citizens, 
<livided  the  lands,  and  marched  back  into  Arkadia,  the 
chief  of  a  regenerated  Lacedaemonian  people,  to  plunder 
at  will  the  lands  of  Megalopolis  and  to  receive  the  voluu- 
tiiry  surrender  of  Mantineia.     The  Laccdsemonian  party  in 
that  city  had  now  recovered  its  superiority  ;  the  Achaian 
Miintiiioitt  gamson  was  massacred  or  expelled;*  Kleomenes  was  in- 
to Ki«'o-     troduced  by  night,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  party  now 
dominant,  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  Mantineia 
were  restored.'    That  is,  the  city  became  again  attached 
to  Sparta  instead  of  to  the  League,  and  the  citizens  en- 
francliiHcd  by  Aratos  probably  lost  their  newly  acquired 
rights.     Unchecked  at  home  and  successful  abroad,  Kleo- 
menCs  now  ventured  to  carry  the  seat  of  war  into  the 
enemy's   own   hearth   and  home.      Passing  through   the 
whole  breadth  of  Arkadia,  he  entered  the  old  Achaia,  and 


»  IMut.  Kl.  7. 

'  MiiMSArriMl  iiocording  to   PolybioH   (that  is  Aratos),  ii.  58 ;  expcUeil, 
Hroonliuj?  \o  PluUin^li  (that  is  rhylarohiw\  Kl.  14. 

^   Pint.   Kl.  li.      ToOj  if6novs  avio7s  km  7i)i'  nn\irt[<iu'  dno^ovi. 
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at  a  place  called  Hekatombaion^  in  the  canton  of  Dyni^,  chai*.  vn. 
in  the  very  north-west  comer  of  Pcloponndsos,  he  met  the  Tiiini 
Achaian  army,  imder  the  nominal  command  of  Hyperbatas,  orKleo- 
but  under  the  dominant  guidance   of  Aratos.     A  total  JJekotom- 
defeat,  yet  more  overwhelming  than  all  that  had  gone  ^ai"". 
before/  was  the  result  of  this  first  meeting  of  Achaians 
and  Spartans  upon  Old-Achaian  ground. 

Aratos  now  utterly  lost  heart."  For  years  he  had  been 
the  chief  of  the  League,  the  first  man  of  Peloponn^sos  Position 
and  of  all  mdependent  Greece.  He  had  done  and  suffered  ^  -^  *  **• 
more  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  than  any  man  of 
his  own  age,  almost  more  than  any  man  of  any  otiier  age. 
There  was  no  longer  a  Tyrant  or  a  foreign  garrison  from 
Thermopylae  to  Tainaron.  Tlic  worst  faults  that  could  be 
laid  to  his  charge  were  a  certain  unscrupulousness  as  to 
means  while  pursuing  the  most  glorious  of  ends,  and  an 
unwillingness,  after  a  long  career  of  undivided  power,  to 
share  his  commanding  position  with  another.  This  he 
had  shown  alike  in  his  domestic  rivaliy  with  Lydiadas  and 
in  his  foreign  rivalry  with  Kleomenes.  He  had  led  the 
League  into  a  war  with  Sparta,  in  which  the  Achaian  amis 
had  been  utterly  unsuccessful.  It  was  now  clear  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  stmggle,  Sparta  would 
never  stoop  to  become  a  single  city  of  the  League,  and 
that  Kleomenes  would  never  willingly  be  anything  but, 
what  he  now  was,  the  first  man  of  Peloponnt\sos.    For  the 

*  Polybios  (ii  51)  clearly  distinguishes  the  three  defeats  of  Lykaion, 
Ladokeia,  and  Uekatonibaion  as  three  stages  in  a  climax.  Ol  8*  *Axatol 
t6  fthf  wpSro¥  ifXaTraj0i}<ray  ir«pi  rb  livKoiov  (rvfitrXajtivrts  kutA  voptlop  r^ 
KKwfUpMif  r6  5i  Zr&r€pov  iK  frapard^tas  "nn^Oriiray  iy  rots  AaSoKtiois  koXov- 
lUwois  T^f  McToXovoXfriSos,  5tc  koI  AuSicCdas  jfirc<rcv,  r6  8i  rplrov  6\o<rx*P^^ 
hrrtuaay  itf  ry  Av/JLedtf,  ntpl  t6  KoAo^fitvoy  *EKar6/xfiauoy  irap?irifitl   hcuciy- 

'  The  state  of  things  at  this  time  is  set  forth  ])y  Droysen  (ii.  406  et 
aeqq.)  with  his  nsoal  power  and  eloquence.  But  lie  is,  an  usual,  unduly 
hard  Ijoth  upon  the  League  and  upon  Aratos  ju'i-sonally. 
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<:uAP.  vH.  League  to  continue  the  war  by  its  own  unassisted  force 
was  utterly  hopeless ;  another  such  campaign  as  those  of 
the  last  three  years  would  throw  all  Peloponn^sos  at  the 
feet  of  the  conqueror.  And  Kleomenes  was  not  only 
winning  battles,  he  was  also  everywhere  winning  hearts. 
We  mav  feel  sure  that  Aratos,  besides  his  national  and 
personjil  rivaln*,  honestly  condemned  the  proceedings  of 
the  Spartan  chief  In  his  eyes  he  was  a  bloody  and 
usurping  revolutionist ;  he  had  changed  himself  from  a 
la^-fiil  King  into  a  Tyrant ;'  he  had  ventured  on  the  final 
stroke  of  revolution,  the  general  re-distribution  of  lands. 
To  a  politician  like  Aratos,  whose  feelings  were  essentially 
conservative  and  aristocratic,  nothing  could  seem  more  to 
be  abhorred  or  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  general  opinion 
of  Greece  was  evidently  quite  otherwise.  Kleomenes  ap- 
Popularity  peared  as  something  different  from  domestic  Tyrants,  from 
menea.  Macedonian  conquerors,  or  even  from  veteran  diplomatists 
like  Aratos  himself.  The  hero-King,  the  model  of  every 
soldier-like  virtue,"  was  something  more  attractive  than  any 
of  them.  Instead  of  founding  a  Tyranny,  he  had  put  one 
down ;'  he  had  restored  both  himself  and  his  people  to 
their  ancient  rights ;  his  very  division  of  lands  was  not  a 
revolutionary  interference  with  private  property,  it  was  the 
restitution  of  a  lawful  state  of  things  which  only  modem 
corruptions  had  done  away  with.*    There  was  in  every 


*  Pol.  ii.  47.     Tou  KXio^itvovs  r6  rt  ircCrptov  troXlrevfia  KaraXi^ffoarros,  icol 

iro\4fi^  irpaKTtKus  icol  woipafioKus.  Paus.  ii.  9.  1.  KXtofityris  .  .  .  noMra- 
fiop  ifiiiiiiro  rvpavvibos  rt  iniOvfiwy  Koi  v6fiois  rois  KodttmiieSirw  oix 
dptffK6fieyos.  A  string  of  the  usual  charges  follow.  The  introductiou 
of  PausauitLS  at  least  is  biiij^uhirly  unlucky.  The  Achaian  \'iew  of  Kleo- 
menes reminds  one  of  the  Papal  view  of  Manfred  or  the  Norman  view 
of  Harold. 

*  See  the  descrij>tion  of  his  camp,  Pint.  Kl.  12,  13. 

*  See  his  speech  to  the  Laoedfl^nionian  peojde,  Plut.  Kl.  10. 

*  AVhetluT  an  equal  division  of  lands  had  ever  really  existed  at  Si)arta 
is  another  matter  ;  the  point  is  that  men  Ijclicved  that  it  had  cxiste<l,  and 
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city  a  party  which   ooly  wished   that  Kleomcn&H  would  vuAr.  vii. 
eome  and  diride  the  land  there  too  us  well  as  at  S[)artu. 
Even  the  leading  men,  those  who  tilled  the  Senate  and 
the  snbordinate  magiBtraciee,  and  who  hnd  the  predomi- 
nant influence  ia  the  Aitscnibly,  were  getting  sick  of  the 
long  eontinued  rule  of  a  single  man,  a  rule  which  had  of  r.eucnii 
late  led  only  to  such  unparalleled  national  dishonour.'  tion'with 
Men  were  weary  of  Aratos,  weary  of  the  war ;  if  the  war  A"^****- 
went  on  much  longer  with  Aratos  at  its  head,  the  League 
was  clearly  doomed.     Each  city  would  make  what  terms 
it  could  with  the  conqueror,  rather  than  go  on  submitting 
to  defeat  after  defeat,  in  tlie  caune  of  the  League,  or,  wore 
truly,  in  the  cause  of  its  General     Tlie  cry  for  peace  on 
any  reasonable  terms  became  universal  throughout  the 
Achaian  cities. 

KleomenCs,  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  nowise  disposed  to  Positimi 
push  tiie  League  to  extremities.  Tliat  he  had  joyfully  ^euGst* 
entered  upon  the  war  there  can  be  iio  doubt ;  but  he 
tx>uld  say  with  perfect  truth  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
enter  upon  it  by  the  attempts  of  Aratos  upon  Tegea  and 
Orchomenos.  The  war  on  his  part  had  been  a  scries  of 
victories.  He  had  won  three  pitched  battles ;  he  had 
taken  several  fortresses  and  smaller  towns ;  and,  if  he  had 
Imt  one  great  city,  he  had  recovered  it  with  its  own  good 
will  He  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  what  terms  he  chose, 
but  neither  inclination  nor  policy  prompted  him  to  dictate 

that  Agis  Slid  KleomeuSii  [irort>sseit  lu  \ie  imly  rtittoriiig  tliv  uucieiit  ami 
lawful  state  of  things.  See  Orott,  ii.  ^^1-7.  cf.  405.  Euitiiju  ^iii.  166 
ct  al.),  through  forgetfubipsa  of  thU  tliitiiu'tinu.  niiKT<<|irvacntH  thii  jHui- 
tion  of  KleomeaeB  and  bix  jiarty,  ai  if  ttic.v  nire  at  all  like  uioilern 
Sorialiita. 

>  Plut.  Kl.  17.  tyrrii'iiSi  Ktrn^  ^iyr£y  -Axfa^  »<^  'fis  i'6>n<unr 
Afiaim  (d  ■wi\ta,  T<!r  fi^y  !if«(w'  roieir  t<  x«*(>"t  ■"'  Xf  «••■  i'Mf^i  iKnia- 
irrm*,  rmr  Si  wpirur  irsXAaxou  0afiuni/i4ray  rir  'Aparor.  ITlia  llfwri|itioil 
iodeeil  belongi  to  a  later  time,  when  tlie  teinieiicy  to  sccrsaiau  hail  Ix-romt' 
mnrh  Btmii){cr,  liat  the  fHiuwH  nf  iliM.*<>tit<riit  hirv  nx'utiotinl  niiu-t  Imvp 
already  been  busily  at  work. 
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CHAP.  vir.  severe  terms.  The  main  object  of  both  sides  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  same.  Both  Aratos  and  Kleomen^ 
wished  to  unite  all  Greece,  at  any  rate  all  Peloponnesos, 
into  one  free  Greek  Commonwealth.  That  they  differed 
irrecoucilcably  as  to  the  form  which  such  a  Commonwealth 
should  take  was  only  the  natural  result  of  their  scTcral 
positions.  Aratos,  a  republican  leader,  sought  to  bring 
about  the  union  through  the  forms  of  a  republican  Con- 
federation, and,  had  not  Sparta  been  so  incomparably 
greater  than  any  other  Peloponnesian  city,  he  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  so  doing.  Kleomen^s,  a  here- 
ditary King  of  Sparta,  started  with  the  greatness  of  Sparta 
Srh«'im'8  and  her  King  as  his  first  principle ;  he  would  unite  Pelo- 
iii'iiw!*^  ponn6sos  by  joining  the  Achaian  League,  but  he  woidd 
join  it  only  with  Sparta  for  its  recognized  chief  city,  and 
with  the  Spartan  King  for  its  recognized  constitutional 
head.*  That  he  wished  to  establish  a  Elingdom  of  Greece,* 
in  the  sense  that  there  was  a  Kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and 
had  been  a  Kingdom  of  Epeiros,  seems  in  no  wise  probable. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  he  wished  to  fall  back  upon  the 
state  of  things  which  had  existed  in  the  days  of  Sparta's 
truest  greatness,  before  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  that 
state  of  things  the  Harmost,  the  garrison,  and  the  Dek- 
Prohable  archy  were  unknown ;  Sparta  was  the  constitutional 
of  *tiie  president  of  a  body  of  free  allies.  Those  allies  were 
''"P^^^^^y  perfectly  independent  in  their  separate  governments ;  they 
by  him.  did  not  surrender  the  right  of  separate  war  and  peace 
with  states  not  belonging  to  the  Confederacy ;  each  state 
had  a  voice,  and  an  equal  voice,'  in  deciding  the  policy  of 
the  Confederacy  itself.  But  Sparta  was  still  a  recognized 
and  effective  head ;  the  Spartan  people  deliberated  apart, 

^  Plut.  Kl.  15.     *Ekc\€V€v  adr^  irapaii96yai  r^v  ijy€fu)ylay. 
*  As  Scliorn  (p.  115)  seeuis  to  think,  but  there  is'much  force  aud  truth 
in  his  general  description  of  tlie  position  of  Kleomenes. 
'  SiT  Tliiio.  i.  125.     So  141,  irrfrrej  t€  io'^4^4>oi  6yrts. 
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like  a  Senate,  before  the  opinious  of  the  other  allies  were  cuap.  vii. 
asked  ;*  the  Spartan  King  was  the  hereditary  General-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  of  .the  whole  alliance.     This  was  pro- 
bably the  sort  of  supremacy  which  KlcomenCs  demanded 
for  himself  and  his  city.   Such  a  supremacy  would  of  course 
be  utterly  fatal  to  the  most  cherished  principles  of  the 
Achaiau  constitution.     The  essential  equality  of  the  cities  Incon- 
would  be  destroyeil ;  the  chief  of  one  city,  and  that  chief  liitiuhe 
a  hereditary  King,  woidd  possess  the  powers  which  had  ^onsti^ 
hitherto  belonged  to  a  magistrate  yearly  chosen  by  the  tution, 
votes  of  alL   For  it  is  eyident  that,  were  such  a  supremacy 
once  recognized  in  Sparta,  if  the  League  continued  to  elect 
a  Federal  Greneral  at  all,  he  would  be  for  the  future  a  mere 
Vicegerent  of  the  Lacedaemonian  King.     The  demands  of 
KleomenSs  were  such  as  the  Achaiaus  could  not  be  expected  but  mode- 
to  agree  to  till  they  had  undergone  so  severe  a  discipline  ^lodrcum- 
at  his  hands ;  but  they  were  demands  which  could  uot  but  stunces. 
be  looked  upon  as  mild  and  generous  when  proceeding 
from  one  by  whom  such  a  discipline  had  been  inflicted 
The  demands  of  Kleomenes   did   not  require  that  the 
League  should  be  dissolved,  or  that  any  of  its  members 
should  become  Lacedaemonian  subjects  ;  he  did  not  claim 
to  increase  the  Spartan  territory,  or  to  enrich  the  Spartan 
treasury,  at  its  expense ;  he  was  ready  to  restore  conquests 
which  he  might  have  annexed  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
to  release  captives  whom  he  might  have   sold  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.'    Tlic  League  was  to 
exist,  it  was  apparently  to  retain  its  name  and  position  as 
an  Achaian  League ;  but  he,  Kleomenes  King  of  the  Ijace- 
dsemonians,  was  to  become  its  chief     We  must  remember 
that  Kleomenes,  as  a  H6rakleid,  was  himself  of  old  Achaian 
blood,'  and  that  he  had  largely  enfranchised  the  subject 

1  See  Thuc  i.  79,  87,  119.     Cf.  Grote,  vi.  105. 

'  Plut.  Kl.  15.    *AAAd  iced  ro^s  aixtia^(^ovs  c^&i)s  diroHtiauv  Koi  rcL  x^P^^ 

'  '•ft  yvi^ai,  eUV  oO  Avpu6s  ci/i<  dW  'A,\ai«<i,  says  ihr  farlior   Klo«^mPiirs 
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CHAP.    VII 

Attnc- 
tiou.4 
of  the 
A<:haUn 
n»m*r  to  a 
mnklM 


Aratos 

\t*:^\n8  to 
l<N^k  to 
3Iace' 
donia. 


.  population  of  Lakonia.  doubtless,  in  some  meai»ure  at  least 
of  Aeliaian  blood  also.'  The  Achaian  name  was  conse- 
crated by  all  the  old  associations  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
Kleomenes  might  dream  that  he  was  setting  up  again  the 
throne  of  T\7idareds  or  of  Agamemnon,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  reign,  as  an  Achaian  King,  over  the  Achaian 
cities  of  Sparta  and  Argos  and  Mvkend.  He  proposed 
a  scheme  less  noble  and  generous,  it  mav  be,  than  the 
pure  republicanism  of  Aratos  in  his  best  days,  but  a 
scheme  as  noble  and  generous  as  a  conquering  King  ever 
proposed  to  conquered  enemies ;  a  scheme  which  was  at 
least  better  for  Peloponncsos  than  to  become  a  depen- 
dency of  Macedon,  or  to  be  again  parcelled  out  among 
local  Tvrants. 

Aratos  looked  on  things  with  different  eyes.  We  haTe 
now  reached  the  time  when  the  deliverer  of  Greece  was 
so  strangely  transformed  into  her  betrayer.  Rather  than 
submit  to  the  slightest  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Kleo- 
men^,  he  would  call  in  Antigonos  to  protect  the  League 
against  him.  He  would  undo  his  own  work ;  he  would 
again  bring  Macedonian  armies  into  PeloponnSsos ;  he 
would  even  endure  to  see  a  Macedonian  garrison  holding 
that  very  Akrokorinthos  which  he  himself  had  freed.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  desired  any  such  thing 
for  its  own  sake,  still  less  that  he  was  actuated  by  any 
personal  motives  meaner  than  the  jealousy  which  blinded 


to  the  Athenian  Priestess  (Herod,  v.  72).  If  Mr.  Blakesley  be  at  all  right 
in  his  explanation  of  the  designs  of  that  Kleomenes  in  Uerod.  vL  74,  they 
were  not  so  very  different  from  those  which  I  attribute  to  the  great 
Kleomenes.  But  Mr.  Grote  (v.  59)  takes  a  view  which  is  easier  and 
simpler,  and  at  least  I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Blakesley's  chronology, 
when  he  ttilks  of  **  The  Achaean  League  of  nearly  400  years  later " — 
than  B.C.  509.  Professor  Rawlinson,  as  usual  when  the  civilized  world  is 
concerned,  gives  no  help. 

*  Tliis  of  course  partly  dejuinds  on  the  view  taken  of  Uie  origin  of  the 
Tjakonian  Pcrioikoi.  Mr.  Grotc  (ii.  491)  holds  them  to  have  been  DoriaOi 
fonlniry  to  the  general  opinion. 
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his  eyes.     He  would  rather  have  resisted  with  the  un-ciiAP.  vn. 
aided  force  of  the  League ;  he  would  rather  have  called 
in  the  help  of  the  sister  League  of  yEtolia;*  but  rather 
than  yield  to  Kleomen^s,  he  would  submit  to  become 
dependent  upon  Antigonos.    Nor  was  it  hard  to  call  up 
plausible  sophisms  by  which  the  worse  cause  might  be 
made  to  appear  the  better.     Plutarch,  at  his  distance  of 
time,  saw  the  matter  exactly  as  we  do;*  but  it  is  clear 
that  Polybios  did  not  so  see  it  ;*  still  less  would  it  appear 
in  the  samq  light  in  the  eyes  of  Aratos  himself.     The  fear 
of  ^tolia,  on  which  Polybios  enlarges,  was  doubtless  put 
forth  by  Aratos  both  in  his  speeches  and  in  his  Memoirs ; 
but  it  was  a  fear  which  the  state  of  things  did  not  justify/ 
There  is  not  the  least  sign  of  any  understanding  between 
Kleomen^s  and  the  ^lEtoliaus;  what  was  most  desirable 
in  ^tolian  eyes  was  doubtless  to  see  Sparta  and  Achaia 
weaken  one  another.   The  real  question  was,  If  the  League 
was  to  become  dependent  on  some  one,  should  it  become  Difforence 
dependent  on  Kleomen^s  or  on  Antigonos  ?    To  Plutarch,  {l^^^^^^ 
to  a  modem  writer,  both  removed  from  the  petty  passions  aj}<l  that  of 
of  the  time,  there  seems  no  room  for  any  doubt.     If  you  or  of 
must  Jiave  a  President,  or  even  a  King,  take  the  Greek,  ^te™ 
the    Spartan,    the    Hdrakleid,   the    gallant    soldier,   the 
generous  conqueror.     To  Aratos  the  case  may  not  have 
been  so  clear.    To  humble  himself  and  the  League  before 
Kleomento  was  a  far  deeper  personal  and  national  humi- 
liation than  to  do  the  like  to  Antigonos.     Kleomen6s  was 
a  neighbour,  a  rival,  a  border  enemy ;  Antigonos  was  a 
great  King  at  a  distance,  submission  to  whom  would  be 
&r  less  galling.     And  KleomenSs  really  demanded  sub- 
miadon ;  he  asked  for  a  place  in  the  League  itself  which 

1  Plut.  Ar.  41.     See  above,  p.  488. 

*  He  sets  forth  the  case  strongly  and  elo([ueutly  ;  Ar.  38.  El.  16. 

»  PoL  ii.  47  et  aL 

«  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  187. 
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/'ifAf.  vri.  wouM  Utterly  deHtnjy  its  coastitntioiL  Antigonos  as  jet 
dernandcil  nothing ;  Aratos  might  8till  flatter  himself  that 
the  Mace<lonian  King  would  step  in  ai»  an  equal  aDj,  a 
friendly  power  external  to  the  Leagae.  one  with  whom 
all  matters  of  common  interest  would  hare  to  be  debated, 
but  whcjfte  alliance  need  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  General,  the  Senate,  or 
the  AsKcmblj.  Kleomenes  was  the  enemy  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  hiH  was  the  power  which  was  actuaUy  threatening ; 
AntigonoB  came  indeed  of  a  hostile  line,  but  he  had  never 
}>een  perHonally  an  enemy ;  national  feuds  need  not  last 
for  ever ;  the  loss  of  Akrokorinthos  might  by  this  time  be 
forgiven  and  forgotten.  It  was  not  more  unpatriotic  in 
Acliaia  to  call  in  her  ancient  enemy  against  her  ancient 
friend  than  it  was  in  Sparta  and  Athens,  after  fighting 
side  by 'side  at  Salamis  and  at  Plataia,  to  call  in  the  Mede 
as  an  ally  or  a  paymaster  against  their  old  coikirades. 
When  the  Captain-General  of  Greece  marehed  forth 
against  Persia,  the  vows  of  eveiy  patriotic  Greek  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Barbarian.  And,  if  Aratos  had  been  gifted 
with  prophetic  vision,  he  might  have  gone  on  to  behold 
the  League  of  Switzerland  in  alliance  with  Austria  and 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  in  alliance  with  Spain.  Why 
then  should  an  alliance  with  Macedonia  be  so  specially 
disgraceful  to  the  League  of  Achaia  1  And  Kleomenes 
was  a  Tyrant,  a  revolutionist,  the  subverter  of  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  the  apostle  of  every  kind  of  mischief 
elsewhere.  Antigonos  was  a  King ;  the  legitimacy  of  his 
title  might  be  doubtful,  but  he  was  a  King  and  not  a 
Tyrant ;  ho  bad  upset  no  Senate,  he  had  murdered  no 
Ephors,  he  had  divided  no  lands  among  a  revolutionary 
populace ;  he  was  a  steady,  respectable,  conservative 
Monarch,  who  might  not  object  to  act  in  concert  with  a 
steady,  respectable,  conservative  Republic.  Anyhow  he 
was  much  better  to  bo  trusted  than  the  young  firebrand  at 
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Sparta,  to  calculate  on  whose  eccentric  doings  baffled  even  chap.  vii. 

the  experienced  diplomacy  of  Aratos  himself.     Such  may 

well  have  been  the  process  of  self-delusion  by  which  the 

deliverer  of  Corinth  and  Athens  persuaded  himself  that  to 

call  in  the  Macedonian  was  no  treason  against  Greece.   As 

for  Akrokorinthos,  doubtless  Aratos  at  first  contemplated 

no  such  sacrifice  ;  it  was  only  after  a  terrible  struggle, 

when  it  was  at  last  clear  that  none  but  Macedonian  aid 

was  to  be  had,  and  that  Macedonian  aid  was  not  to  be  had 

on  any  milder  terms,  that  even  Aratos,  much  more  that  the 

Achaian  People,  finally  agreed  to  pay  so  fearful  a  price. 


§  4.  From  the  Opening  of  Negociations  with  Macedonia 
to  the  End  of  the  War  with  Kleoinenes, 

B.C.  224-221. 

In  the  spring  then  of  the  year  224  before  Christ,  Eleo- 
mente  stood  completely  victorious  over  the  armies  of  the 
League.    He  was  willing  to  conclude  peace  on  what,  as  Twofold 
proceeding  from  a  conquering  enemy,  could  only  be  called  S?)^with 
most  favourable  terms.   But  Aratos,  rather  than  admit  the  ^^^J^f^ce- 
Blightest  supremacy  in  the  Spartan,  had  made  up  his  mind  donia, 
to  seek  for  help  from  the  Macedonian.    From  this  time,  two 
sets  of  negociations  are  going  on  side  by  side,  one  between 
the  League  and  Eleomenes,  the  other  between  Aratos  and 
Antigonos.  The  successive  steps  in  each  are  clearly  marked 
by  our  audiorities,^  but  the  chronological  parallelism  of 
the  two  is  less  easy  to  follow.    The  first  proposals  of  peace 

*  FluUrch — ^that  is,  mainly  Phylarchos,  but  Phylarchos  compared  with 
the  Memoirs  of  Aratos — gives  us  the  internal  history  of  the  League  and 
the  n^gociatiozis  with  Kleomends.  On  these  last  Polybios  is  quite  silent, 
bat,  A8  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  he  describes  at  full  length  the  intrigues  of 
Aratos  with  Antigonos,  in  which  his  own  city  was  so  dee])ly  concerned, 
and  the  facts  of  which  are  almost  lost  amid  Plutarch's  declamation, 
tloquent  and  righteous  as  it  is. 
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CHAP.  vri.  seem  to  liave  come  from  Kleomenes.    The  Spring  Meeting 

of  the  year  apparently  followed  not  reir  long  after  the 

Beginning  rout  of  Hckatombaion.     It  is  not  certain  whether  Spartan 

of  n«.*g^>- 

ciatirms  ambassadors  were  then  actually  introduced  to  the  As- 
mcnwj.  ^  Hembly,  but  it  is  probable  that  negociations  had  already 
begua  Possibly  they  were  not  yet  in  a  state  adyanced 
enough  to  allow  of  a  formal  yote  being  tiakcn.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  final  decision  was  adjourned  to  a  Special 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  or  near  Argos.'  But  it  is  clear  that 
public  opinion  declared  itself  strongly  in  favour  of  peace 
with  Sparta,' and  that  the  conduct  of  Aratos  was  discussed 
with  considerable  freedom.'  Still  long  habit,  or  the  pecu- 
liar way  in  which  the  yotes  were  taken,  caused  the  usual 
custom  to  be  followed,  and  Aratos  was  elected  General 
Aratos       for  the  following  year.     For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as 

declines 

the  Gene-  far  as  we  know,  he  declined  the  office,  and  the  choice  of 
™  ^'  the  Assembly  then  fell  on  a  partisan  of  his*  named 
FirstGene-  Timoxeuos.  Perhaps  he  really  shrank  from  the  personal 
Tirao-  responsibility  of  office  at  such  a  moment,  a  cowardly 
B!a^24-  failure  in  duty  for  which  he  is  indignantly  rebuked  by  his 
223.  biographer.*    Or  perhaps  he  merely  hoped  to  carry  on  his 

intrigues  with  the  more  ease  when  unfettered  by  the 
trammels  of  office.  Certain  it  is  that,  while  public  nego- 
ciations were  going  on  between  Kleomen^s  and  the 
League,  a  counter-negociation  was  going  on  between 
Antigonos  and  one  of  its  cities,  and  that  with  a  sort  of 
licence  from  the  National  Congress  itself     This  was  a 


'  Els  "Affyos.  Plut.  Ar.  39.  tls  hipvw.  Kl.  15.  Is  not  this  last  a 
confusion  arising  from  tlic  fact  (Ar.  39)  that  Kleomenes,  when  on  his  way 
to  Argos,  got  no  farther  than  Lerna  ?  Lema  was  not  a  city,  and  it  seems 
a  strange  plac«  for  a  congress. 

'  Kl.  15.     Bov\oix4vo»y  Z\  r£y  *Axui£if  M  roihots  Z4xf(^fti  rds  8<aX^<reif. 

•  Ar.  38.     *H  fxhv  Tp6s  rodf  ^x^^'*'^  ^PT^t  ic.t.X. 

*  See  Pol.  iv.  82.     Cf.  above,  p.  304. 

^  Phit.  Kl.  15.  on  Kci\£s  <nov  iv  x«Au»w  irpayfidrtop  fi9l(oyt  fitBtU  Mp^ 
r6y  oXaxa  kolL  xpo^fityos  r-fju  4^ov<rlay,     Cf.  Ar.  88. 
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yeiy  singular  transaction,  which 'illustrates  several  points  chap.  yh. 
both  in  the  constitution  of  the  League  and  in  the  general 
politics  of  Peloponn6sos. 

I  have  said  in  a  former  Chapter '  that  the  general  Law 
of  the  League  forbade  all  diplomatic  intercourse  between 

■ 

foreign  powers  and   any   particular  city  of  the  Union. 
Foreign  Ambassadors  were  to  be  received,  and  Achaian  Begin- 
Ambassadors  were  to  be  commissioned,  by  no  authority  n^cU- 
short  of  that  of  the  League  itself.     I  mentioned  also  that  *j°°?  ^^^ 

^  AntigonoB. 

instances  were  occasionally  met  with  both   of  the  law 
being    dispensed  with   and   of  the    law  being  broken. 
Here  we  have  a  case  of  dispensation.*    Aratos  did  not 
venture  to  propose  with  his  own  mouth  to  the  Assembly 
that  the  King  of  Macedonia  should  be  invited  into  Pelo- 
ponnSsos ;  he  artfully  contrived  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  taking  the  first  step  upon  a  city,  which,  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  League,  might  seem  the  least  likely  to  be 
under  any  irregular  influence  on  his  part.     Megalopolis,  Dealings 
the  city  of  Lydiadas,  would  seem  to  speak  with  more  ^thllega- 
independence  than  any  other ;  and,  as  the  city  more  imme-  lopoii*- 
diately  threatened  by  Sparta^  it  had  more  claim  than  any 
other  to  be  heard.'    With  the  help  of  two  hereditary 
friends  in  Megalopolis,  Nikophan^^  and  Eerkidas,  Aratos 
planned  his  whole  scheme.     These  men  appeared  in  the 
Megalopolitan  Assembly,  and  there  moved  and  carried  a 
resolution  for  their  own  appointment  with  a  special  com- 
mission to  the  Federal  Assembly.  They  were  to  ask  leave,  Commia- 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Megalopolis,   to  go  into  gent  from 

^  See  aboye,  p.  261,  2. 

'  "  Allerdings  war  mit  solchen  besondereu  Verhandlungen  einer  einzel- 
nen  Ckmeinde  das  Wesen  der  Eidgenossenschaft  und  iliror  Yerfassung 
gefiShrdet"  Droysen,  ii.  501.  This  is  true,  but  hardly  the  whole  truth. 
An  American  commentator  would  here  be  more  valuable  than  a  German. 

'  'Pint.  Ax,  88.  OSroi  yAp  hri4(ovro  r^  iro\4mt  /x^ioro,  irvvfx^*  Ayopros 
uAro^t  iral  ^pomot  rod  KXco^^vovr.     So  Pol.  ii.  48. 

II   H 
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« HAP.  vri.  Macedonia  and  to  ask  Antigonos  for  help.'  A  more  can- 
Me^o.  ninglv  derlsed  scheme  could  not  have  been  hit  upon. 
rtkral  Mei!alopolLs  was  more  clo^ly  connected  with  Macedonia 
^^°!j|-^'  than  any  other  Peloponnesian  city ;  there  had  been  no 
nlight  interchange  of  good  oflSces  between  the  two  states,* 
and  Me^lopolis  had  actually  stood  two  sieges  in  the 
Macedonian  interest'  Had  Megalopolis  been  a  wholly 
independent  commonwealth,  it  would  have  been  nowise 
monstrous,  as  seen  from  a  local  Mcgalopolitan  point  of 
view,  to  ask  for  Macedonian  help  against  a  Spartan  enemy. 
Consequently  the  motion  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  unex- 
pected as  it  doubtless  was,  would  not  strike  the  hearers  as 
something  so  utterly  strange  and  unnatural  as  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  Corinth  or  Megara,  or  from  Aratos  himself. 
The  Megalo])olitan  commissioners  probably  appeared  at 
the  Meeting  at  which  Timoxenos  was  appointed~General, 
that  is,  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  year  224/  They  obtained 
the  permission  for  which  they  asked,  permission  namely 

'  Pol.  ii.  48.  'Pa^lt^s  Htd  ro&rw  ipfiijy  Tap4(rrri{rt  rois  McToAiivoAfraif  th 
t6  Tpttr^tvtiv  Tpds  Tous  *Axcuoi>f  Ka.  xap<ucaX€iy  ir4/iT€iy  vp6s  r6p  'Arrfyowr 
iwip  ^rfdflas.  oi  fi^y  odif  MryaAaroXircu  Koritrrnatuf  airohs  rods  wtpA  t6p 
SiKo^yrj  Kol  r6y  KfpKt^ay  Tp€tr0€VT^s  Tp6i  re  rois  *Ax<uoi)f  rndxtidty  edOivs 
irp6s  rdy  *Airriyoyoyi  iy  aurois  ffvyKarddjircu  ro  (0yos.  The  Bame  account, 
accorrliiig  to  I^lutarch  (Ar.  3S),  was  given  by  Phylarchos.  On  these  special 
c^jmmissioners  from  particular  cities  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  see  above, 
p.  448. 

*  Pol.  U.S.  Xaup£s  yiydtriCMy  oixficts  iuucttfUyovs  ixdroi^s  wpds  ri^r  MojccS^- 
yuy  oiKiay  ^k  r£y  kutA  r6y  'AfiCyrov  ^iKimroy  titpy^amy. 

3  One  against  Agis,  B.C.  330  ;  another  against  Polysj^erchOn,  B.C.  318. 
See  above,  p.  20C. 

*  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certiun  as  to  the  exact  date.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  no  annnU  of  these  transactions.  Polybios  gives, 
almost  incid'iitully,  the  account  of  the  Macedonian  negociations  ;  Plutarch 
gives  the  arowunt  of  the  Spartan  negociations.  Each  narrative  is  clear 
enough  in  itst'lf,  but  it  is  hard  to  arrange  the  two  series  side  by  side,  and 
to  lit  each  stage  into  its  exact  ])lace.  Some  of  the  expressions  of  Polybios 
(ii.  51)  might  make  one  think  that  this  whole  uegociation  took  place  before 
the  battle  of  Hukatonibaion,  but  the  passage,  if  construed  strictly,  might 
imply  that  it  took  place  not  only  before  Uekatombaion,  but  also  before 
Lykaion,  which  it  is  im]>ossible  to  believe. 
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0  go  iBto  Macedonia,  not  as  Federal,  but  as  MegRlo-cii.ir.  vn. 
>olitaD,  envoja.    One  would  be  veil  pleased  to  hare  some  Tiicy  are 
ecord  of  the  debate  which  must  have  followed  on  such  to  go  as 
request ;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  would  pjfj^n" 
ot  meet  with  the  same  strenuous  opposition  vlueh  would  cu™va 
ertaioly  have    be&llcD  a  proposal  to  send    a   regular  douia. 
federal  Embassy  on  such  an  ermnd.     Megalopolis  hud  a 
ur  claim  to  ask  for  Macedonian  help  ;  if  Aiitigonoa  chose 
0  bestow  on  the  hereditary  fricndij  of  his  house  a  body  uf 
roops  for  their  protection,  or  a  few  talents  to  hire  mer- 
enaries  for  themselves,  the  League,  as  a  League,  might 
.ot  seem  to  be  dishonoured  or  endangered.    But  Aratos 
lad  gained  Ids  Srst  point,  that  of  familiarizing  the  Achuan 
iBsembly  with  the  notion  of  Macedonian  help.     He  seems 
low  to  have  withdrawn  for  a  moment  from  public  Ufe  ;  be 
efiised  to  resume  office,  alle^ng  that  he  felt  the  public 
adignation  against  him  too  strongly  to  allow  him  to  serve 
rith  honour.'    Such  a  plea,  comiug  from  the  deliverer  of 
^6n  and  Corinth,  the  man  who  had  been  twelve  times 
leneral,  would  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  touch 
he  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  to  pave  the  vay  for  hia 
peedy  restoration  to  his  old  influence.    The  avowed  nego- 
iation  between  the  Lei^o  and   EleomcnSs  must  have 
teen  going  on  at  the  time  when  XikophanSs  and  Kerkidas, 
irobably  carrying  with  them  much  less  of  the  public 
ttention,  went  on   their  strange  errand  to  Macedonia. 
3iey  reached  the   court  of  Antigonos  ;   they  briefly  set  Their  in- 
[>rth  their  ostensible   commission   from  their  own  city  ;  KHh  Anii- 
hey  described  its  dangers,  and  asked  help  from  their  old  ^'""^ 
By.     Diey  then  vent  on  to  tell  at  much  greater  length 
he  tale  put  into  their  mouths  by  Aratos."   The  interests  of 

■  Pint.  At.  38.    Se«  above,  p.  461 . 

■  PoL  iL  48.  iwBiitg  (1  <ru^iarTti  nl  npl  TJv  SiKofdrti  -rf  0aaA47 
KXJyorro  /liw  rtpl  Tqi  iiBrrir  ■sTplSoi  oitrd  TdrryKBia  Sii  Bpax^i"  ml 
ifXMwMi,  ri  ti  roMi  wipi  rSf  liiir  xard  rdt  imKit  tit  'Afufrsv  nl 
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r  ff  \r'.  VII.  the  League  and  of  tlie  House  of  Macedon  were  the  same; 
KIconicnes  and  the  ^tolians  together  threatened  Aehaia» 
tliey  threatened  all  Greece,  they  indirectly  threatened 
Macedonia.  Nothing  short  of  a  general  supremacy  OTcr 
all  Greece  would  satisiV  the  ambition  of  the  Spartan,  and 
that  supremacy  could  not  be  his  without  a  previous 
triumph  over  tlie  Macedonian  power.  Which  was  the 
wiser  policy  for  Antigonos  ?  To  forestall  so  dangerous  a 
competitor,  to  meet  him  at  once,  in  PeloponnSsos^  in  a 
struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece,^  with  Boeotia  and 
Achaia  as  Macedonian  allies,  or  to  fight  in  Thessaly  for 
the  possession  of  Macedonia  itself,  against  the  combined 
force  of  Laccdscmon  and  iEtolia,  swelled,  as  by  that  time 
it  would  be,  by  the  force  of  conquered  Achaia  and  Bceotiat 
The  iEtolians ''  were  indeed  outwardly  neutral,  they  still 
professed  unbroken  friendship  for  the  League ;  if  they 
kc])t  to  these  professions,  the  Achaians  would  still  do 
their  best  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  Kleomente 
without  foreign  help.  If  iEtolia  should  interfere,  or  if  all 
rcHistancc  should  appear  hopeless,  then  the  League  would 
cull  on  the  King  for  help.  Aratos  would  pledge  himself 
that  Antigonos  should  receive  every  needful  security^  and 
lie  would  himself  point  out  the  proper  moment  for 
action. 

All  thisy  it  must  be  remembered^  was  alt(^ther  private 
and  unauthorized  dealing  between  Aratos,  now  a  private 
citizen,  and  the  Macedonian  King.  The  only  public 
character  in  which  Nikophanes  and  Kerkidas  appeared 

'  Pol.  ii.  48.  M«T*  *Axcu65y  koI  Boianwy  iv  litKowovwi^ir^  irpds  KAfo/icmf 
voX§fi9ty  iJ»ip  rrjs  rtSy  'EWijyeoy  i^ytfioyias.  *' No  arguments  could 
liavc  Ikm'u  dnvisod  hotter  suit^id  to  the  purpose  of  convincing  and  per- 
HUiuling  th«  kin^.  It  is  only  surprising  that  Aratos,  while  he  suggested 
them,  Hhoiild  not  have  felt  that  they  were  so  many  reasons  which  ought  to 
have  «itterred  him,  as  a  patriotic  Greek,  from  the  prosecution  of  his  at- 
tempt."   Thirlwall.  viii.  188. 

*  See  Droyaeu's  note,  ii.  500. 
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at  Macedonia  was  that  of  envoys  from  the  single  city  of  chap.  vii. 
Megalopolis.      They  were    not    Ambassadors    from    the 
League,  nor  in  any  way  entitled  to  speak  in  its  name. 
Antigonos,  strictly  respecting  constitutional  forms,  sent  Favour- 
back  the  envoys  with  a  letter  to  the  commonwealth  of  answer  of 
Megalopolis,   promising    aid,   if   the    Federal    Assembly  ^J^^^^"^^ 
agreed  to   it.*      The  Megalopolitan  Assembly  were  de-  envoys 
lighted    at  the  favourable  reception  which    their  royal  gaiopolis. 
friend  had  given  to  their  request.     At  the  next  Federal 
Assembly — or  more  probably  at  a  Special  Meeting  called 
for  the  purpose  * — the  royal  letter  was  read,  first  to  the  J^^^  ^*^}^^y 
Senate'  and  then  to  the  Assembly ;  Megalopolitan  orators  ^on<>s  J^^a^ 
urgently  pressed  the  application  for  Macedonian  help,  and  Federal. 
the  inclination   of  both  Senate  and  People  was  clearly  -^^®™^^y- 
favourable  to  them.     Whether  anv  formal  resolution  was 
passed  does  not  appear.*    The  Ijcague  could  not  decently 
apply  in  its  own  name  for  Macedonian  help  wliile  nego- 
ciations  were  going  on  with  Kleoment^s ;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  Assembly  may  have  passed  a  vote 
authorizing  Megalopolis  to  receive  assistance  on  its  own 
account.     At  any  rate,  it  was  on  the  reading  of  this  letter 
that  Aratos  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  the  busi- 
ness.    No  longer  the  chief  of  the  League,  apparently  not 
even  one  of  its  Senators,  he  stepped  forward  as  a  private 
oitisEon  to  address  the  Assembly.     In  such  a  character  he 


'  PoL  ii.  50.  '^ypw^t  h\  KciX  roh  Mtya\oiro\iTais  iirayytW6fi*vos  fi'irf- 
Bi9%uf^  4ib^  Mol  Toir  'Axcuois  roZro  fiovKofUyois  rj. 

•  lb.  MtrtmpurBdyTMs  ol  MtyaXoTroXircu  xpoOufitits  tax^^  livai  xpds 
n|i'  0^801^  r£r  *Ax<uoSif.  Such  a  state  of  mind  woiihl  liardly  allow  of 
vfaiting  for  the  Autumn  Meeting,  and  TimoxenDS,  who  was  probably  in 
the  secret,  would  be  ready  to  summon  a  meeting  if  Arntos  wished  it. 

*  lb*  The  Senate  (tA  Koivdv  fiovXtvrijpioy)  and  the  ir\rj9os  or  toWoI 
to  whom  Aratoe  speaks,  seem  here,  as  Droyscu  (ii.  503,  note)  says, 
to  be  clearly  distinguished.  But  fiovKttmjpioy  i.s,  as  wc  have  sc^cn  (see 
above,  p.  806),  sometimes  used  for  the  plaoo  of  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

^  Pol.  U.S.     "Edo^t  lUyuv  M  r&v  CrroKtifUi'ufy. 
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cjiAP.  VII.  would  be  heard,  if  possible,  with  even  greater  favour  than 
when  he  spoke  with  the  weight  of  official  authority.  The 
reaction  on  which  he  had  reckoned  was  now  beginniijg 
to  set  in.  The  whole  state  of  the  case  had  been  fully 
set  before  him  by  Nikophan^s ;  eveiything  was  going  on 
exactly  as  he  wished ;  the  name  of  Macedonian  help  was 
becoming  familiar  to  the  Achaian  people,  but  Aratos  had 
not  appeared  as  its  first  proposer.  He  wished  to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  it,  if  possible ;  but  if  need — the  sup- 
posed need  of  doing  anything  rather  than  submit  to 
Kleomen^s — drove  the  League  to  such  a  course,  it  should 
be  the  act  of  the  League,  not  the  act  of  Aratos ;  it  should 
not  even  be  the  act  of  the  League  on  the  motion  of 
Aratos.^  If  Antigonos  should  come,  if  he  should  conquer 
Kleomen6s,  if  he  should  alter  the  Federal  Constitution,* — 
it  was  more  tolerable,  it  seems,  to  have  it  altered  by  a 
Macedonian  than  by  a  Spartan — no  man  should  say  that 
it  was  his  doing ;  Megalopolis  and  the  whole  League  must 
bear  the  responsibility  of  their  own  acts.  Thus  fortified, 
Speech  of  he  came  forward  in  the  Assembly ;  he  expressed  his 
in  the  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  good  will  of  the  King,  Ids  satis- 
Assembly,  faction  at  the  present  disposition  of  the  iVssembly ;  but 
he  warned  them  not  to  be  too  hasty ;  let  them  make  one 
more  struggle  to  save  themselves  by  their  own  exertions ; 
it  would  be  much  better  to  do  so  if  they  could  anyhow 
manage  it ;  if  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  let  them  then 
call  in  the  help  of  their  royal  friend.  The  Assembly  ap- 
plauded the  speaker;  they  agreed  to  save  themselves  if 
they  could — if  not,  to  ask  King  Antigonos  to  save  them. 

*  Pol.  11.  50.  MdXiara  fjtky  yhp  iairtv^f  jui)  irpos9f7i0^y<u  n);  $oriBtla$'  ri 
8*  4^  iviyKris  M  rovro  94oi  wara^ci^eu',  od  fi6yoy  ifio6K(TO  9i*  aih-oO  y€p4tr$€U 
Tfiv  KXrjffiyf  Uri  8i  fxdWoy  i^  dxAyrav  ruv  *hxoMov. 

'  lb.  E<  iroLpay€v6fitvos  6  fia<ri\€ds  Kol  Kpart/jcas  rf  iro\4fup  rod  K\§0fi4- 
yovs  Kal  rwy  Aaxcdai/tiov^wv  dWot6rtp6y  ri  fiov\t^aiTo  ircpl  Tfjt  Koaf^s 
'ro\iTtlas,  fii^  iroff  6fJLoXoyovfi4ytas  rSy  evfi$atf6yrwv  avrbs  ditiA<{j9p  n^ 
alrluy. 
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To  account  for  this  disposition  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  chap.  vii. 
we  must  suppose  that  the  favourable  intentions  of  Eleo- 
men^s,  of  which  Polybios  says  not  a  word,  were  not  as  yet 
generally  known.     The  General  Timoxenos,  as  a  partisan 
of  Aratos,  would  doubtless  conceal  them  as  long  as  he 
could.    But  when  it  was  known  how  mild  a  supremacy 
Kleomen^s  sought  for,  men  began  once  more  to  doubt  N^gocia- 
whether  Antigonos  would  not,  after  all,  be  more  dangerous  Kieo- 
as  a  fiiend  than  Kleoment^?  was  as  an  enemy.    A  Special  "^*-*'*^- 
Assembly  was  called  to  meet  at  Argos.*    Public  opinion 
throughout  the  League  was  now  so  strongly  in  favour  of  Strong 
Kleomen^s  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  peace  his  favour. 
would  be  concluded  on  his  own  terms,  that  is,  that  the 
Spartan  King  would  be  accepted  as  Chief  of  the  League.' 
It  marks  the  diplomacy  of  the  time  that  Kleomen^s,  like 
Aristomachos,"  was  to  plead  his   own  cause  before  the 
Achaian  Popular  Assembly.     A  sudden  illness  on  the  road 
rendered  him  incapable  of  speaking.    As  a  sign  of  his  Negocia- 
good  will,   he    released   the   chief   among   his  Achaian  rXt^d  '^ 
prisoners,  and  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  till  he  was  able  ^y  ^^?^" 
to  attend.    This  illness  of  Kleomencs  decided  the  fate  of  illness. 
Greece. 

It  was  probably  during  this  interval  that  Aratos,  having 
found  the  Macedonian  King  a  less  implacable  enemy  than 
he  had  expected,  ventured  to  enter  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  him.  He  no  longer  needed  the  roundabout 
way  of  dealing  through  Nikophancs  and  Kerkidas.  He  Mission 
sent  his  own  son,  the  younger  Aratoa,  as  ambassador —  IratosTo 
seemingly  his  own  private  ambassador^ — and  arranged  all  Antigonos. 

'  Seo  above,  p.  464. 

'  Plat  KL  15.  Bov\ofi4ifvy  Bh  r£v  *Axai»v  M  rourois  Zix^aOcu  rds 
ZioK^us  ical  r6p  K\wfi4yritf  koXovvtw  4s  A4pyav,  and  (still  more  strongly) 
Ar.  S9,  ir4faniy  cJ^i^s  4^*  'iHy€fxoyi(f,  r6v  K\€0fi4tni  KoXovyrts  4s  "Pipyos. 

*  See  above,  p.  426. 

*  Pol.  iL  51.  n^o'/3cvri)y  r^r  vl6v  4^<xK0ffTki\as  "Aparos  irpds  ^Avrtyoroy 
ifitfitudiraro  rh  wtpl  r^s  $ari0tlas. 
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<  vtA  f.  7 :; 


iie».i!?MarT  nanier*  vitli  AiitieoBoe.''  To  be  sure  there 
one  dificmhr :  Anngono^  vm^  no  more  di^poecd  than  later 
fKiCeittateift  to  do  hk  vork  for  ntxhine.  The  price  which 
he  set  on  that  work  was  one  most  natmai  for  him  to 
auk,  but  ino!>t  nnnatwral  for  Aratoe  to  paT.  the  lemiioa 
Akr^  to  MacedoDia  of  Akrokorintho&  ]So  one  can  Uame 
AntiiroDoa  for  making  the  demand  He  had  not  Tolon- 
leered  to  meddle  in  Peloponnesian  affiuR ;  Kkomen^s  had 
done  him  no  harm,  and  the  Achaians  had  done  him  no 
goorl ;  if  anj  sentimental  tie  bound  him  to  Megah^iolis,  it 
did  not  extend  berond  that  single  citr,  and  indeed  it 
migfat  be  held  to  be  cancelled  by  the  union  of  Mega- 
lopolis with  the  League.  It  was  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  if  the  King  of  Macedonia  meielj  sat  still,  and 
did  not  attack  a  people  who  had  destrojed  so  large  a 
piirtion  of  the  influence  of  his  house ;  at  any  rate^  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  serre  them  for  nothing.  The 
terms  on  which  his  senices  were  to  be  had  were  simply 
that  Aratrjs  should  restore  to  Antigonos  Ddsdn  the  in- 
valuable fortrcftA  of  which  he  had  deprired  Antigonos 
Gonatas.  In  all  this  Antigonos  acted  in  a  perfectly 
straightforward  way,  worthy  of  a  ruler  of  the  nation  who 
called  a  spade  a  spade/  Macedonia  did  not  profess  to 
make  war  for  an  idea;  her  King  made  no  liietorical 
flourishes  about  liberating  Pcloponnesos  from  the  Isthmus 
to  the  Cretan  Sea.  Antigonos,  like  an  honest  trader, 
named  his  tenns  ;  his  price  was  fixed,  no  abatement  would 
be  taken  from  the  simple  demand  of  Akrokorinthos.  But 
how  was  Akrokorinthos  to  be  had  ?  Aratos  seems  to  hare 
been  ready  even  then  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  carry  through  the  Achaian  Senate  and  Assembly 

*  I'lut.  Kl.  17.  "Mrj  hwfioXoyn/xtyiay  adr^  irp6s  r6v  ^Avrlyopop  rmf 
fi*yl<rrar. 

^  Pint.  Apophth.  rhil.  15.  ^aiods  f<pr}  [6  *lKiirros]  <t>^<ru  med  dypolicovs 
tlyui  Mate thSvaf  Kcd  rijy  ffKd^riv  ffKdipriif  Ktywras. 
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a  resolution  for  surrendering  the  most  important  Federal  chap.  vn. 
fortress ;  it  would  be  harder  still  for  the  League  to  compel 
the  Corinthians  to  admit  a  foreign  garrison  into  their  city.' 
Was  Aratos  to  reverse  the  exploit  of  his  youth,  and  once 
more  to  scale  the  mountain  citadel,  but  this  time  to  drive 
out  an  Achaian,  and  to  bring  in  a  Macedonian,  garrison  ? 
And,  beside  this,  the  Achaian  people  were  evidently  ready 
to  accept  Kleomen^s  as  their  chief ;  if  his  terms  were  once 
accepted,  Akrokorinthos  could  be  won  only  by  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death  against  the  combined  force  of  Sparta 
and  Achaia.     Aratos  seems  not  to  have  dared  to  make 
any  open  proposal  to  the  Assembly ;  but  he  contrived  that 
such  deadly  offence  should  be  given  to  Kleomen^s^  that 
the  Spartan  King  broke  off  the  negociations,  and,  instead  Kico- 
of  appearing  personally  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  Assembly  {JJ-^aks  off 
at  Argos,  he  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war  afjainst  the  *V^  ?^^^' 
League.    Here  again  Aratos  contrived  to  get  his  work  done 
for  him  by  other  hands.     All  hope  of  a  fair  accommodation 
with  Kleomen6s  was  now  at  an  end.     Aratos  would  not  now 
have  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  seeing  the  Spartan  youth 

'  The  Accounts  given  hy  Plutarch  in  liis  two  biograi)hies  (Ar.  39  and 
KL  17)  do  not  exactly  agree.  TLo  first  makes  Aratos  send  ambassadors 
{wp4irfi€is)  to  Kleomenes,  who  had  advanced  with  his  troo])s  as  far  as 
Lema,  bidding  him  come,  as  to  friends  and  allies,  with  only  three  hundred 
followers,  and  offering  hostages,  if  he  felt  any  distrust.  The  other  version  is 
that  he  was  to  como  alone,  and  to  receive  three  hundred  hostages.  This, 
as  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  192)  hints,  looks  like  a  confusion  with  the 
number  of  followers  in  the  other  story,  which,  though  Uroysen  (ii.  507) 
thinks  otherwise,  seems  decidedly  the  more  probable.  But  one  does  not 
see  in  either  story,  as  told  by  Plutarch,  any  ground  for  the  excessive 
indignation  which  he  attributes  to  Kleomeues.  There  must  have  been 
something  specially  offensive  in  the  tone  or  form  of  the  message.  This 
was  followed  by  some  more  epistolar}'  sparring  between  Kleomcnes  and 
Aratos,  such  as  Plntarch  gave  some  specimens  of  at  an  earlier  time.  The 
two  chiefii  seem  at  last  to  have  got  very  abusive  towards  one  another,  and 
that  on  very  delicate  points ;  i^4povro  XoiBopiau  irol  $\a<r^filai  fidxpt 
y6f»mp  jral  yvrauc^p  dWi^Kous  kcuc«s  \ty6yrwy.  (Ar.  39.)  We  know  nothing 
of  the  domestic  life  of  Aratos,  bat  what  could  anv  man  have  to  sav  about 
the  noble  wife  of  Kleomen^s  ? 
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err  A?,  w:.  iiLnalld  a«  hi*  acknowled^red  Feiler&l  «n;>erior;  he  was 
ttoveral  decree*  nearer  to  the  more  pleasuit  proepect  of 
acting  a.«  the  coonsseUor  or  the  slave  of  a  foreign  master. 
And  the  final  step,  the  breaking  off  of  all  negociationSy  the 
lai<t  blow,  as  it  seemed,  to  anv  plan  of  onion  between  the 
League  and  his  riraL  had  come,  not  from  Amtos,  but  from 
Kleomenea  himself 

In  all  this  web  of  cunning  intrigue  the  practised  diplo- 
matist of  Sikvon  had  overreaehetl  himself.     What  he  had 
really  done  was  to  proclaim  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 
Tlic  Achaian  Union  had  hitherto  advanced  and  prospered 
by  strictly  adhering  to  its  principles  of  perfect  brother- 
hooil  and  ec|uality.     Every  city,  great  or  small,  old  or  new, 
had  equal  rights  ;  each  member  was  alike  precious  to  the 
whole  body  ;  an  injury  done  to  one  was  an  injury  done  to 
all,  and  to  be  redressed  bv  all  alike.     Bv  thb  course  of 
action  Aratos  ha<l,  now  for  nearly  thirty  years,  won  honour 
and  power  and  influence  for  himself  and  for  the  common- 
wealth at  whose  head  he  stood.     But  he  had  now  gone 
Newposi-  away  baekwanls;  he  was  not  only  willing  to  bring  foreign 
Anton.       armies  into  Peloponnesos ;   he  was  ready  to  give  up,  as 
the  price  of  their  aid,  a  city  of  the  League,  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  Greece,  a  city  which  was  the  very  gem  and 
flower  of  the  Confederacy,  a  fortress  which  was  the  key  of 
the  whole  peninsula,  a  spot  whose  name  always  suggested 
the  most  glorious  exploit  of  his  own  life.     The  moment  it 
was  suspected  that  the  surrender  of  Corinth  had  been 
hinted   at  by  a  Federal  politician,  the  tie  was  at  once 
iJiiivcreal   broken,  a  whole  storm  of  concealed  passions  burst  forth. 
tion'at  the  Scccssion,  as  Scccssion,  had  never  been  dreamed  of;  but  if 
of  wfr-       *'^^  League  was  about  to  cede  its  cities  to  the  Macedonian, 
n'ndering    [^  ^j^  [jjgjj  ^j^^  fo^  those  cities  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Corinth.        ^  ° 

No  one  wished  to  separate  from  a  League  of  free  and 
equal  (}reek  cities,  but,  if  they  were  to  have  a  master,  men 


^ 
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would  have  Kleomen6s  for  their  master  rather  than  Anti-  chap.  vn. 
gonos.  The  Assembly  had  not  deemed  it  its  duty  to  hinder 
a  single  Canton,  which  it  could  not  protect,  from  asking 
and  receiving  aid  from  a  hereditary'  friend.  But  the 
Assembly  had  never  dreamed  that  a  measure  apparently  so 
harmless  really  meant  the  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos  to 
the  Macedonian  King.  If  Corinth  was  to  be  thus  betrayed, 
who  could  answer  for  the  freedom  of  Sikyon  or  of  Argos  ? 
Even  a  conservative  Federal  politician  might  consistently 
argue  in  this  way :  The  object  of  the  League  is  to  preserve 
the  liberties  of  its  several  cities ;  if  the  League  fails  to 
discharge  that  duty,  those  cities  are  at  once  absolved  from 
their  Federal  allegiance.  And  now  parties  began  to  show 
themselves,  which,  in  the  quiet  days  of  the  League,  had 
kept  themselves  concealed.  Tlie  practical  working  of  the 
Achaian  Constitution  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
respectable  well-to-do  citizens,  led  by  chiefs  whose  am- 
bition looked  no  higher  than  the  rank  of  an  elective  and 
responsible  magistrate.  Tj'rants,  oligarchs,  lied  Repub- 
licans, were  all  alike  without  sympathizers  in  the  Achaian 
Congress.  The  two  extremes  of  political  faction,  hitherto  Ap])oar- 
kept  in  check  by  the  legal  restraints  of  the  constitution,  extreme 
now  burst  forth.*    There  were  powerful  men  who  hated  ^,^*^\\^^ 

^  in  the 

the  sway  of  Law  in  any  shape,  who  would  fain  rule  as  Achaian 
Tyrants  or  as  members  of  some  narrow  oligarchic  body. 
Then  there  were  extreme  Democrats,  Socialists,  men  of 
wild  theories  or  of  broken  fortunes,  who  longed  for  the 
abolition  of  debts  and  the  di\ision  of  lands.  Others,  of 
all  ranks  and  parties,  were  thoroughly  tired  of  Aratos,  and 

'  Pint.  Ar.  40.  *HTp4fiu  y^  oMv  o^9*  tartpyty  M  ro7s  xapoCffiVf  dAAct 
iKol  XiKtwwUop  wlh-iiv  iral  KopiyOiuv  iyivoyro  iroWol  Kara^avus  lii€i\tyfi4yoi 
rf  K\90fUp9t  icai  wd\ai  irpds  r6  Koirbif  iZlcoy  iiri$vfi(<f,  9vya(rr(t6iv  ihrovXus 
IX<WTtf.  KL  17.  *Eyfy6vu  8^  Klyrifia  rcDv  'Axcualy  iced  irpds  dir6(na(nv 
Jtp/iriinar  ai  irtf\«ir,  rtStf  fity  ^iifutv  yofitjy  re  X^P^  ^^^^  XP^^^  dnoKonds  i\ri' 
ffAyrttr,  rSf  8i  irptirw  fie^vvofUvtotf  r6y  "AparoPj  iywv  9^  Koi  St*  dpyrjs  tx^*'' 
rm¥  tis  iirdtyoma  rf  IlcAoiroFinfo-y  MoKtBovas. 
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ciiAr.  VII. 


Both  ex- 
tremes 
leu  II  to 
Kleo- 
mends. 


The 

schemes 
of  Kleo- 
mends 
appealed 
to  Town- 
Autonomy 
against  the 
Fe.lci"al 
Principle. 


thought  KleomenOs,  if  only  as  a  novelty,  the  more  pro- 
mising leader  of  the  two.  The  disappointed  men  of  rank 
and  wealth  hoped  that  Kleomen^s,  whose  foes  called  him 
a  Tyrant,  might,  like  Antigonos  Gonatas,  patronize  Tyranny 
everywhere,  and  might  set  them  up  to  lord  it  as  his  vassals 
over  their  several  cities.  The  populace,  on  the  other  hand, 
heard  of  his  revolutionary  doings  at  home ;  they  longed 
for  the  day  when  a  bonfire  of  promissory  notes  should  be 
kindled  in  the  market-place  of  every  city,*  and  when  the 
lands  of  the  wealthy  should  be  divided  into  equal  lots 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Both  parties  mistook  their 
man.  Whatever  Kleomencs  had  done  at  Sparta  professed 
to  be  the  restoration  of  the  old  laws  and  discipline  of  the 
country  ;  it  therefore  by  no  means  followed  that  he  woiUd 
appear  as  an  apostle  either  of  Tyranny  or  of  confiscation 
anywhere  else.*  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  another 
set  of  motives,  different  from  any  of  these,  might  attract 
some  partizans  to  the  side  of  Kleomencs.  The  question 
was  no  longer  whether  certain  terms  should  be  agreed  upon 
between  Kleomenes  and  the  League  as  a  wliole  ;  it  now 
was  whether  each  particidar  city  sliould  adhere  to  the 
Achaian  connexion  or  should  embrace  that  of  Sparta.  Now 
the  schemes  of  Kleomen6s,  if  they  were  at  all  grounded 
on  the  old  Pan-hellenic  position  of  Sparta,  would  hardly 
include  a  true  Federal  Union,  a  Bunde^staat  The  tie 
by  which  he  would  unite  his  conquests  would  be  alliance 
rather  than  incorporation  ;  they  would  form  a  Confederacy 


1  Pint.  Agis,  13.     Kcd  rel  rrap^  rtSu  XP^^^"^^^  ypafifiartla  avvtviyKams 

91$  ayapdyy  A  K\dpia  KoXoOcrif  Koi  rdyra  crvvd4yTts  els  tv  iy^irpriaav.    dpBtiffiis 

Bi    <f>\oy6s    ol  fiiv   trXovffioi    KaX    ZavmrriKoi   trtpi-naBovvrts    dirriKOoVf    6   8* 

AyrjclXctos  ofnrep  i<(>vfipl{a)if  odK    l^ipfi  \afxirp6repoif  iwpaKfvai  <^»s  o08i  irvp 

iKtirov  KaOapdrtpov.     Cf.  KL  10,  11. 

*  Kortiim  (iii.  188  et  seqq.)  seems  throughout  to  picturo  Kleomencs  as 
if  he  were  at  the  head  of  a  sort  of  Socialist  Propaganda.  For  this  notion 
1  can  see  no  evidence  whatever.  Kleomcn^,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
was  as  conservntivp  as  Aratos  or  Antigonos. 
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rather  than  a  Confederation/  Into  such  a  Confederacy  chap.  vn. 
it  was  indeed  quite  possible  that  the  Achaian  League, 
retaining  its  internal  constitution,  might  enter  as  a  single 
member ;  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  ten  towns  of 
the  old  Achaia  would,  if  they  entered  it  at  all,  enter  it 
as  a  single  member ;  but  it  was  far  more  natural  for  the 
great  cities  which  had  only  lately  joined  the  League  to 
revert^  under  such  circumstances,  to  the  principle  of  Town- 
Autonomy.  A  Confederacy  of  cities  under  Spartan  supre- 
macy might  easily  give  to  each  of  its  members  a  greater 
measure  of  purely  local  independence  than  it  possessed  in 
the  Federal  Union.  The  position  of  the  citizen  would  be 
lowered ;  he  would  sink  into  a  citizen  of  one  particular 
city  instead  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  great  Achaian 
League;  he  would  have  far  less  direct  influence  in  the 
general  affairs  of  the  proposed  Confederacy  than  he  had  in 
the  general  affairs  of  the  existing  Confederation.  But  so 
long  as  Sparta  remained  a  president,  and  did  not  become 
a  despot,  the  mere  principle  of  State  Right  would  gain 
rather  than  lose."  However  this  may  be,  out  of  the  several 
discontented  elements  which  the  cities  of  the  League 
contained,  a  strong  Kleomenizing  faction  began  to  show 
itself  everywhere.  In  the  cities  which  had  been  united 
to  the  League  during  the  administration  of  Aratos,^  the 
Federal  administration  quite  lost  its  hold.  In  Sikyon 
itself,  in  Corinth,  above  all  in  Argos,  large  parties  called 
aloud  for  Kleomenes.    Nearly  all  the  cities  of  Arkadia  * 


>  The  cities  which  went  over  to  Kleomenes  became,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Kl.  17),  a^fjifiaxot  AcuciBaifjLOviwv,  (x^^^^  iKtlvou  rilv  i^tfioyiay. 
This  ia  the  old  Lacedccmonian  system,  something  wholly  different  from  the 
ffwiKW9\tT€la  of  the  Achaians  or  even  of  the  iEtolians. 

*  Much  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Droysen,  ii.  495. 

»  Plut  Ar.  89.  *OX«f  oiB^y  Hn  rwif  hriKr-Ztrnv  fi4$cuoy  ^y  to7s  *AxatOiS, 
dXXA  Boftvfi^s  Tok^s  w9pi€i<m(KU  r6y  "Aparoy  dpvvra  Trjy  n^Koirdyvfia-oy  Kpa- 
9at99fUiniw  KcU  rcb  v6\tu  i^avurrofjidyas  ihrd  ruy  y€ttrtpi(6yr»¥  irarrctx^Bfy. 

«  We  may  gather  from  Polybios  (ii.  55)  that  Stymphalos  and  Kleitdr 
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Kleo. 
mends 
wins  the 
Arkadian 
and  Argo- 
lic  cities. 


Eleo- 
mends 
wins 
Argos, 
B.C.  228. 


and  all  the  cities  of*  Argolis  fell  away ;  Elaphyaiy 
Phlious,  Pheneos,  Kle6aai,  Epidauros^  Hermion^,  Troiz^n, 
were  all  lost  to  the  League ;  some  towns  Kleomente 
took  by  force,  others  willingly  went  over  to  him.*  M^a- 
lopolis,  almost  alone  among  the  Southern  members  of 
the  League,  stood  faithful,  if  not  to  the  Federal  bond,  at 
least  to  its  love  of  Macedonia  and  its  hatred  of  Sparta 
Even  Pell6n6,  in  the  old  Achaia,  was  taken,  and  received 
a  Lacedeemonian  garrison.*  Nor  was  a  greater  prize  long 
delayed — indeed  it  preceded  the  fall  of  its  own  smaller 
neighbours.  Argos,  the  old  rival  of  Sparta,  Argos,  which 
no  Spartan  King  had  ever  been  able  to  subdue,  Argos, 
which  Pyrrhos  had  found  as  unconquerable  as  Sparta  her- 
self,^ now  opened  her  gates  to  a  Lacedaemonian  master. 
The  Achaian  force  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  city 
to  protect  the  Federal  interest  in  Corinth  and  Sikydn, 
and  Aratos  had  gone  with  it,  armed  with  some  strange 
arbitrary  commission,  how  obtained  we  know  not.**     Kleo- 

remaincd  faithful ;  Eynaitha  also  is  not  mentioned  among  tlic  conquests 
of  Klcomcnes. 

*  Pint.  Ar.  40.  Upoyytvotkivav  adr^  rvv  tjiv  XfyofAfyrjv  'Ajct^v  irarof- 
Ko6vro»v  KoX  tAs  ir6Km  iyxf^p^o'dyrtay. 

*  Pol.  ii.  62.  *0  H^  KKiOfiiyjis  KarawKri^dfifvos  ro7s  irpoiipri^tivois  c^rv- 
X^fuxffi  Kovwhv  dZ^ws  iirtiropt^tTO  r^s  iri^AciS,  As  fA^y  TtlOwyf  cJs  8i  rdy  <p6$oy 
dyartiySfxtyos. 

>  Droysen  (ii.  608)  makes  Kloomenes  occupy  Pell^ud  with  the  good  will 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  rose,  he  says,  and  aided  the  Spartans  against 
the  Federal  troops.  This  must  be  grounded  on  the  odd  expression  of 
Plutarch  (Kl.  17),  toOj  ppovpoOyras  4^4fia\€  fitrd  rtay  'Axa*«?»'.  But  this 
would  be  a  strange  way  of  expressing  a  very  unlikely  fact ;  in  the  old 
Achaia  at  least  Kleomends  had  no  partisans.  Possibly  ol  <f>povpowrcs  may 
mean  the  mercenary  garrison,  and  ol  'Ax<uol  the  citizen  militia.  Was 
Timoxenos  (see  Schom,  118)  then  in  Pelldnfi,  or  does  Plutarch  use  the 
words  c'  arparriyds  rwy  *Axau?i'  (Ar.  39)  loosely  for  the  Federal  commander 
in  the  town  ? 

*  Pint.  Kl.  18.  Otirt  ycip  oi  rrdkai  fiacriK^h  Aaucfiaifioulwy  iroXAe^  irpayfia- 
rtvcrdfxtyoi  irposayay4cr$ai  t6  "Apyos  fitfiaidis  ijSvyi^Oricray,  o  re  ^tty^aros  rvv 
ffrpartfywy  Tlu^f>os  usf\Ot^y  Kcd  fiiaadfxtyos  od  Kariffx^  "rily  Wa.i^,  k.t.A.. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  40.  ^l^ovfficof  dmrntiiOvvov  \a$coy.  Polybios  (ii.  62)  speaks 
of  him  at  this  time  as  trrpaxTrywy,  seemingly  meaning  the  same  thing,  for 
Timoxenos  was  still  General,  as  appears  by  Plutarch's  (Kl.  17)  mention  of 
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men&t  appeared  before  Argos ;  AristomachoH,  the  former  chap.  vn. 
Tjrranty  and  late   General   of  the  League,  espoused  his 
cause ;  ^  he  hoped,  so  his  enemies  said,  to  gain  more  bj 
submission  to  Kleomen^s  than  by  fidelity  to  the  League. 
Through  his  influence  the  city  was  surrendered,  hostages 
were  given,  a  garrison  was  received,  and  Argos  was  admitted 
as  an  ally  of  Sparta,  recognizing  her  supremacy.     The 
whole  Argolic  peninsula  followed  its  example.    Meanwhile  Violent 
Aratos,  armed  with  his  new  authority,  put  to  death  some  Ings  of 
whom  he  called  traitors  in  his  native  city* — the   first  j^ij^^-n* 
recorded  instance  of  civil  bloodshed  in  the  name  of  the 
Federal  power.   He  then  went  on  a  like  errand  to  Corinth, 
but  there  he  found  the  whole  city  stirred  up  against  him. 
He  and   his  Federal  troops  were  at  once   ordered  to 
depart ;'  according  to  one  account  he  had  to  flee  for  his 
life.*    The  Corinthians  then  sent  for  Kleomen^s ;  *   he  Corinth 
entered    the    city,   and    besieged  Akrokorinthos,   whose  Kieo- 
Federal   garrison  still    held    out.*     Tlie    possession    of"*®*^^^ 
Corinth  by  E^leomen^s  cut  oflF  Megara  from  all  commu-  Mogara 
nication  with  her  confederates.    She  did  not  revolt  toBceotiau 
the  Spartan,  but  attached  herself,  by  leave  of  the  League,  ^^*^®- 
to  the  now  nearer  Federation  of   Boeotia.^     We  hear 

the  Nexnean  Games,  which  took  place  earlier  in  the  year  than  the  Federal 
elections.     See  Thirlwall,  viiL  192-4. 

^  PoL  ii.  60.  0  8*  iwi\a06fityos  rwy  irpo€ifnjfi4yo9v  <ptKavBpi&ir»v  irapd  ir6Sas, 
hnA  /uKp^p  iwucv9tar4pas  tffx^  rdis  ^Air/Sas  ^\p  rod  fiixXovroi  iv  KXtofjJvci, 
nfy  Tf  warptZa  ircd  Ti)y  iavroC  irpoalptaw  diro(nrd<ras  dird  rwv  *Ax<MSy  4v 
ro&ir  ioftKynaun^ois  Kcupois  irpos4v€ifi€  rdis  ixOpois.  Plutarch  does  not  meir- 
ticm  Arifltomachoe  in  the  business. 

*  Plat  Ar.  40.     Tods  fi^p  4v  1iKvwi(^  i^Bap^'ivovs  dviiertivt. 

*  PoL  ii.  52.  T»y  ydp  KopivBiw  r^  /x^y  *Apdr(p  err  parr}")  ovyrt  Ktd  rots 
'AxAMMt  wdpvyytiXdin-uy  «V  rris  tSKcws  diraXkdrrtaOouy  irp6s  8i  rwy  KAfOfjJyri 
9mw€farofi4p«tP  ica2  JcoAodKrc*^. 

*  See  the  story  in  Plut.  Ar.  40.  Kl.  19. 

'  PoL  1LS.  Plut.  Ar.  40.  Ol  KopirSioi  fitrdirffx^^iayro  r6y  KAtofjJyri  koI 
W9p4toaa9  n)y  vdKiP,  ic.t.X. 

*  Plut.  KL  19.    Ar.  40. 

7  PoL  XX.  67.  *Orc  9h  KXtofUpris  c2s  r6y  ^laOfju^y  trpustKdOicny,  iicuckue- 
Wrrcr  rp9f49tPTo  rois  BoutroTs  fAtrd  r^i   rwy  *Ax<MSy  yptifiris,      Mogara 
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OHAP.  VII.  DothiDg  of  Aiginu,  which  was  equally  cut  off.  As  Kleo- 
menes  had  no  fleet,  it  may  have  retained  its  all^iance — 
it  was  again  Achaian  some  years  later — but  there  must 
have  been  a  temporary  suspension  of  communication 
between  it  and  the  other  cities.  The  League  was  now 
reduced  to  nine  Old-Achaian  towns — Pell6n6  being  lost- 
together  with  Sikyon,  Megalopolis,  and  a  few  other  places 
in  Arkadia.  E^leomen^s  had  been  provoked  into  becoming 
an  enemy ;  he  had  been  rejected  as  a  Federal  chief;  he 
now  came  as  a  conqueror,  but,  in  most  places,  as  a  con- 
queror willingly  received. 


No  real 
argument 
u^ainst 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment to 


No  better  opportunity  can  be  conceived  for  declama- 
tions on  the  weakness  of  Federal  States  than  this  general 
break-up  of  the  most  flourishing  Federal  State  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  But  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that  the  events  which  I  have  just  been  recording  reaQy 
prove  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  true  question  is,  not 
whether  a  Federal  Government  can  be  warranted  to  stand 
from  these  firm  agaiust  every  shock,  but  whether  there  are  not  times 
^^^^  '  and  places  in  which  a  Federal  Govenmient  is  more  likely 
to  stand  firm  than  any  other.  It  may  be  freely  granted 
that  some  of  the  special  evils  and  dangers  which  beset 
Peloponn^sos  in  the  year  224  arose  from  the  Federal  form 
of  the  Achaian  Government.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any 
other  form  of  Government  would  have  brought  with  it  evils 
and  dangers  greater  still.  The  peculiar  form  taken  by  the 
dispute  between  Sparta  and  the  League  could  not  have 
arisen  except  between  a  single  State  and  a  Federation ; 
but   we  may  be    quite    certain  that  a    Prince   in    the 

afterwards  again  left  the  Boeotian  for  the  Achaian  connexion  (Pol.  ib.).  In 
Roman  times  Megara  was  again  Boeotian.  Caius  Curtius  Proklos,  whom 
we  have  already  met  with,  (see  above,  p.  138)  as  a  Megarian  Amphiktyon, 
was  also  a  Megarian  Boeotarch.  Boeckh,  C.  I.  no.  1058.  Among  his  merits 
was  that  of  treating  the  Megarians  to  a  show  of  gladiators,  a  sight  which 
woald  have  somewhat  amazed  either  Kleomends  or  Aratos. 
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circumstaDcea  in  which  Kleomenes  found  himself  would  chap.  th. 
Boon  hare  attacked,  or  been  attacked  by,  his  neighbouni, 
whatever  might  be  their  forms  of  goTemment  Again, 
the  proposal  to  cede  Corinth  to  AntigonoB  derived  its 
chief  sting  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Federal  relation. 
For  a  Zjeague  to  pretend  to  cede  to  a  foreign  power  one 
of  the  Sovereign  States  which  compose  it  is  ciearl;  more 
monatrous,  more  threatening  to  the  rights  of  ever^  other 
portion  of  the  whole,  than  it  ie  for  a  Monarch  to  cede 
one  of  the  provinces  of  his  Kingdom.  It  is,  as  the  event 
showed,  far  more  likely  to  excite  general  indignation  and 
rebellion.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  even  under 
a  Monarchy,  the  cession  of  a  province  might  raise  serious 
^turbances,  and  might  even  lead  other  provinces  to  offer 
their  allegiance  to  a  master  who  seemed  better  able  to 
protect  them.  And,  after  all,  for  a  Federal  power  to 
pretend  to  cede  one  of  its  members  is  not  more  ini- 
quitons  th&n  the  practice,  so  common  among  Princes, 
of  disposing  of  temtories  with  which  they  have  not  even 
a  Federal  connexion,  without  consulting  either  their  rulers 
er  their  inhabitants.  Federal  Government,  like  all  other 
human  things,  is  imperfect,  and  there  is  a  certain  pressure 
to  which  it  will  give  way.  But  could  any  other  form  of 
government  have  stood  the  trial  better  in  that  particular 
time  and  place  1  A  Kingdom  of  Peloponn^soa  was  not  No  otlier 
to  be  thongfat  of;  the  idea  would  have  shocked  every  Govern- 
ieeling  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  it  could  not  have  stood  ^|^\,)^^{^ 
for  an  hour  on  any  ground  but  that  of  naked  brute  force.  Greece. 
Town-autonomy  had  had  its  fair  trial ;  it  had  been  found 
to  mean,  in  that  age,  the  presence  either  of  local  Tyrants 
or  of  Macedonian  garrisons.  But  the  League  had  hitherto 
etm^Ietely  excluded  both  evils ;  even  in  the  degenerate 
d^  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  it  completely  ex- 
dnded  one  and  greatly  restrained  and  modified  the  other. 
And  tibe  cities  which  fell  off  from  the  League  asked 
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CHAP.  VII.  neither    for   Monarchy  nor   for   strict    Town-antonomy ; 

they  were  ready  for  a  relation  with  Sparta,  which,  if  not 

in  accordance  with  the  most  perfect  Federal  ideal,  might 

still  be  called  Federal  as  distinguished  from  either  of 

the  other  systems. 

Real  The  truth  is  that,  if  the  Federal  Government  of  Achaia 

of  the        now  gave  way,  it  gave  way  only  because  it  for  a  moment 

favMiToT   deserted  its  own  principles.     There  was  clearly  no  general 

Fede-        ^jgij  ^o  Bcccde,  uo  wish  to  exchange  the  Achaian  for  the 

raiism. 

Spartan  connexion,  as  long  as  those  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  Ijcague  did  their  duty  as  Federal  rulers.  When 
they  were  guilty  of  treason  against  Greece  by  invoking 
Macedonian  help,  when  they  added  the  special  treason 
against  Federal  Law  implied  in  the  proposal  to  alienate  a 
Sovereign  State  of  the  Union,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  Union  begin  to  fall  asunder.  The  fact  that  a  Federal 
Government,  hitherto  united  and  prosperous,  fell  in  pieces 
as  soon  as  it  deserted  strict  Federal  principles,  is  sorely 
rather  an  argument  for  the  Federal  system  than  against  it 
And,  after  all,  the  breaking-up  of  the  League  was  very 
partial.  Except  at  Corinth,  where  no  explanation  need  be 
sought  for,  the  tendency  to  Secession  was  confined  to 
those  cities  which  had  lately  joined  the  League,  and  which 
may  not  as  yet  have  become  fully  accustomed  to  Federal 
principles  and  habits.  The  Old-Achaian  towns  stuck  closely 
together  through  the  whole  tempest ;  Megalopolis  stood 
finn,  like  an  isolated  rock  against  which  every  wave 
dashed  in  vain.  Even  in  the  seceding  cities  the  party 
which  desired  separation  from  the  League  on  any  respect- 
able political  ground  seems  to  have  been  nowhere  the 
strongest.  Everywhere  Secession  was  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  very  worst  of  political  factions,  by  those  classes 
whose  impotence  up  to  that  moment  is  the  most  speaking 
witness  to  the  general  good  government  of  the  League. 
The  opponents  of  Federalism  are  perfectly  welcome  to  ally 
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themBelyes  either  with  the  would-be  Tyrants  of  Sikyda  or  chap.  th. 
with  the  Socialist  rabble  of  Argos.  It  was  only  at  Corinth, 
in  the  city  which  Aratos  offered  to  betray,  that  the  names 
of  Aratos  and  his  League  stank,  as  they  deserved,  in  the 
nostrils  of  every  citizen.     Everywhere  else  the  movement  Secession 
towards  Secession  was  either  merely  partial  or  merely  tlai^and 
temporary.     It  is  clear  that  at  Siky6n  the  mass  of  the  temporary. 
inhabitants  stiU  clave  to  their  old  deliverer  amid  all  his 
BhortKX)mings ;  ^  at  Argos  we  shall  presently  see  that  the 
Tery  parly  which  urged  Secession  soon  turned  about  and 
repented  of  it     The  League^  in  short,  was,  before  long, 
reconstituted,  with  somewhat  diminished  extent  and  with 
greatly  diminished  glory,  but  still  in  a  form  which,  imper- 
fect as  it  was»  was  better  either  than  absolute  bondage  to 
Bfacedonia  or  than   Town-autonomy,  as  Town-autonomy 
had  in  that  age  become. 

The  loss  of  Corinth — ^the  remark  is  that  of  Polybios,  in  Effects 
other  words  that  of  Aratos  himself — was  felt  by  Aratos  as  {*^^"J 
a  gain.'    It  took  away  all  difficulties  and  all  scruples  as  cormth, 
to  the  contemplated  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos.     The  ^^  ^^' 
Corinthians  were  now  rebels  with  whom  no  terms  need  be 
kept ;  their  mountain-citadel  was  now  a  fortress  held  by 
Achftian  troops  in  an  enem/s  country ;  it  could  now  be 
handed  over  to  the  Ejng  without  let  or  hindrance,  if  only 
he  would  come  with  his  army  and  take  it.    The  loss  of 
Corinth  and  of  so  many  other  cities  had  also  another 
result ; — ^Aratos  could  now  do  what  he  pleased  in  the 
Federal  Councils.    He  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  a  great 
Peloponnesian  Confederation  which  gave  him  rivals  like 
Lgrdiadas  and  Aristomachos ;   the  Achaian  League  once 

1  See  the  deeoription  of  the  state  of  feeling  at  Sikydn  in  Pint.  Ar.  42, 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  reception  of  Aratos  at  Corinth. 

'  PoL  iL  52.  Tois  V  'AxoioOt  dWXvo'c  roO^/itylorov  wpofiK4/wros  ;  and, 
directly  after,  inMii  rtits  'Axoiots  iipopfii^  mat  wp6^curts  dfXoyos,  ic.r.A. 
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CHAP.  vif.  more  meant  ten  cities  on  the  Corinthian   Giil£    llieir 
Aratos       citizens,  or  some  of  them,  met  at  Sikydn,  elected  Aratoi 

invested 

with         Greneral  with  absolute  power,  and  Yoted  him  a  guard  for 

power  and  *^®  defence  of  his  person.*    To  such  a  depth  of  d^iradir 

b    OuMd  *'^^"  ^^^  *^®  deliverer  fallen,  that  now,  after  living  for 

B.a  223.    thirty  years  as  citizen  and  magistrate  of  a  free  state,*  he 

needed  a  Tyrant's  precautions  to  defend  his  life.     And  yrt 

Aratos  was  not  a  Tyrant;    he  was  not  intentionally  a 

traitor ;    he  was  simply  blinded  by  a  mischieyous  and 

obstinate  prejudice,  by  a  pride  which,  even  in  such  a 

moment,  could  not  stoop  to  submission  to  EleomenAa 

He  had  brought  his  country  into  a  state  where  her  only 

choice  was  a  choice  of  evils  ;  he  now  stubbornly 


1  See  above,  p.  804. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  41.  rpidKoma  ixhf  Prn  ira2  rpla  [I  shall  consider  these  nmnben 
elsewhere]  irciroAiT«vft^vof  iv  rots  *Axcuo7i  wnrpmr^vnt^t  M  nmk  tvvifut  nk 
^^jf  r£y  'EKKi^vwVf  r^c  8*  fyrifios  koI,  Awopot,  cvrrerpififjpos,  Amp  M. 
ifavayUv  Tijs  woTpllios  4v  rocrofir^  (r<iX^  §ced  KUfBiSy^  ^ia^p6fUPot.  I  need 
not  stop  to  show  how  utterly  unconstitutional  all  this  was.  But  I  may 
observe  that  this  was  not  the  regular  election  for  the  year  B.O.  2SS-2, 
nor  was  that  election  lield  at  the  Meeting  at  Aigion  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned, which  comes  too  late  in  the  year.  (See  the  rptTs  nijpas  in  Plut 
Ar.  41,  for  which  Rleomends  besieged  Sikydn,  compared  with  the  date 
supplied  by  the  mention  of  Neme«n  Oames  which  were  celebrated  in 
February  [in  El.  17.  See  p.  479.)  The  regular  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
year  B.C.  223  must  have  come  between  the  two.  At  it  Timozenos  (see 
Pol.  ii.  53.  Thirlwall,  viii.  196)  was  reelected  General  for  the  year— 
another  unconstitutional  act — Aratos  seemingly  still  retaining  hia  extra- 
ordinary powers. 

During  the  siege  of  Charlestown  in  1780,  Governor  Rutledge  of  South 
Carolina  was  made  (rrp«ryty6s  cuh-oKpdrttpf  like  Aratos.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  passed  an  act,  ''delegating  to  Governor  Rutledge, 
and  such  of  his  council  as  he  could  conveniently  consult,  a  power  to  do 
everything  necessary  for  the  public  good,  except  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  citizen  without  a  legal  trial."  (Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  it.  185.) 
Aratos  (see  above,  p.  479)  seems  not  to  have  felt  himself  under  even  this 
last  restriction. 

The  appointment  of  a  Dictator  was  also  contemplated,  though  not 
carried  out,  in  Virginia,  both  in  1776  and  in  1781.  See  Tucker*s  life  of 
JefiForsou,  i.  162. 

The  Roman  formula,  ''Dent  operam  Consules  ne  quid  Respublics 
detrimenti  capiat,"  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
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in  choosing  the  greater  evil ;   he  sacrificed  the  external  chap.  vn. 
independence,  he  risked  the  internal  freedom,  of  his  coun- 
try, but  he  was  no  wilful  conspirator  against  her.     It  was 
probably  because  he  felt  in  his  own  heart  no  wish  to 
tyrannize  that  he  did  not  scruple   to  assume  the  power 
and  the  outward  garb  of  a  Tyrant.     He  soon  showed  his 
strict  personal  integrity,  perverted  as  was  the  form  which 
even  his  virtues   now  assumed.     Kleomen6s  spared  ^  his 
house  and  property  at  Corinth ; '  he  made  him  splendid 
offers ;  twelve  talents  a  year,  double  his  Egyptian  pension/ 
should  be  the  reward  of  the  surrender  of  Akrokorinthos. 
Nay,  in  this  hour  of  success,  he  lowered  his  terms ;  let 
the  League,   or  what  remained  of  it,  acknowledge  his 
supremacy,  and  he  and  they  should  garrison  the  key  of 
Peloponn^sos  in  common/    In  attempting  to  bribe  Aratos,  Aratos 
KleomenSs  showed  that  he  failed  to  understand  the  man  offers  of 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  contending.    Sad  as  were  ^^^g 
the  passions  and  weaknesses  with  which  the  mind  of 
Aratos  was  now  clouded,  mere  personal  gain  was  wholly 
absent  from  his  thoughts.     He  would  not  sell  the  least 
atom  of  his  pride  or  his  prejudice,  because  such  a  sale 
would   have  been  in  his   eyes  a  sale   of  his    country. 
HiB  answer  was  enigmatical ;   Circumstances  were  not  in 
his  power,  but  he  was  in  the  power  of  circumstances.^ 

^  Compare  the  instances  quoted  above,  p.  443. 

>  On  Aratos'  possession  of  real  property  at  Corinth,  see  above,  p.  258. 

*  Plat.  Ar.  41.  EL  19.  The  Egyptian  pension  must  now  have  been 
•topped.  Ptolemy  was  now  on  the  side  of  Kleomen^s ;  nroXc/uubt  cbro- 
y99h  rd  fBpos  fUco/i^ycf  xf^Vt*^^  iw*fiiKKvro.  (Pol.  iL  51.)  He  naturally 
would  take  his  side  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  dealings  of  the  League 
with  Hacedonia. 

^  He  used,  as  his  agent  for  this  offer,  not  one  of  his  own  subjects,  but 
•  Messdnian  named  Tritymallos  (Plut.  El.  19).  This  employment  of  a 
ntatral  envoy  is  a  clear  sign  of  moderation,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
pnotioe  (see  above,  p.  387)  of  referring  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of 
a  neutral  state. 

.  *  PluL  Ar.  41.     'At  oi^ic  Ix®*  "^^  iipdyfxarc^  /uoAAov  8*  lin^  cahwy  tx*^"^- 
S«>  KJ.  19. 


{ 
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CHAP.  VII.  This  reply  was  not  satisfactoiy  to  the  ^mrtan,  whose 
rejoinder  took  the  form  of  an  invasion  of  the  SikytaiaB 
territory,  and  a  siege  of  Sikydn  itself  In  this  deploraUe 
state/  Aratos  sought  for  allies,  perhaps  merely  to  satisfy 
his  own  conscience  and  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
by  showing  that  the  application  to  Antigonos  was  lealfy 

Aratos       unavoidable.    He  asked,  but  of  course  he  asked  in  Tain, 

isks  for 

help  of      for  help  from  those  very  iEtolians,  whose  expected  hostility 

Athens^  had  been  so  prominently  put  forward  in  justification  of  his 

course.*  He  stooped  so  low  as  to  ask  for  aid  from  AthomSt 

as  if  Athens  could  again  occupy  Pylos  or  Kythera,  or 

could  again  win  naval  triumphs  in  the  Corinthian  QuE 

Incredible  as  it  sounds,  we  are  told  that  the  Athenian 

people,  who  had  once  worn  crowns  on  the  report  of  Aratos* 

death,  were  now  ready,  in  their  gratitude,  to  send  him 

help— such  help  as  Athens  could   give.     Two    orators^ 

named  Eukleid6s  and  Mikion,'  persuaded  them  not  to  nm 

the  hazard,  and  Aratos  was  left  wholly  without  allies.   And 

Final  vote  now  there  was  no  other  hope — ^the  die  was  cast     An 

League      Assembly  was  called  at  Aigion ;  *  Aratos — cut  off  from  the 

Aiiti^m)8  P^^^®  ^^  meeting  by  the  Lacedaemonian  occupation  of 

and  cede    Pell^nd — ^made  his  way  thither  by  sea  ; "  and  the  Federal 

Akroko- 

rinthos,  Rump,  doubtless  at  his  motion,^  passed  the  final  resolution 
to  invite  the  help  of  Antigonos  and  to  cede  to  him  Akro- 
korinthos  as  the  price  of  his  help. 

'  See  an  eloquent  description  of  his  position  at  this  time — ^more  fair 
towards  him  than  is  usual  with  the  writer — in  Droysen,  iL  611. 
«  Plut  Ar.  41.     See  above,  p.  487. 

*  These  must  be  the  same  as  Eurykleidds  and  Mikdn  (Pans,  ii  9.  4),  whom 
Philip  ia  said  to  have  poisoned.     See  Thirlwall,  viiL  196. 

*  Plut  Ar.  42.  Ol  n^if  oZv  'Axcuo)  ovpf\.ri\vd6Ttt  tit  ASytor  ixti  t^ 
"Aparoy  4Ka\ovy.  The  Meeting  therefore  was  not  summoned  by  himself  as 
arparriy^s  adroKpdrupf  but  by  the  regular  General  Timozenoa. 

^  With  ten  friends  and  his  son.  (Plut.  u.  s.)  These  then  formed 
tlie  Sikydnian  contingent  to  the  National  Congress.  What  were  its  whole 
numbers  ? 

*  Plut.  Kl.  19.  ^Ti^l<ra<rBM  rods  *Axa<oi)5  IWcfircy  *Amy6p^  «apa5i5^ro< 
rdy^AKpoKopiyBoy.     Cf.  Ar.  42. 


B.C.  223. 
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Thus  it  was  that    the   deliverer  of   Greece   became,  chap.  yh. 
deliberately  and  in  the  face  of  every  warning,  her  be- 
trayer.    It  would  indeed  be  unfair  to  judge  Aratos  by  our  Estimate 
light,  or  by  the  light  of  Plutarch,  but  by  this  time  he  duct  of 
had  been  taught  lessons  which  ought  to  have  opened  his  -^™*^' 
eyes.    He  had  passed  a  long  and  honoured  political  career 
as  the  chosen  chief  of  a  free  commonwealth  ;  he  had  had 
to  face  parliamentary  rivals  and  to  undergo  occasional 
rebuffs  and  censures ;  but  on  the  whole  his  career  had 
been  one  of  prosperity  and  honour  singularly  uninter- 
rupted*    The  League,  his  own  work,  had  held  together 
as  long  as  he  adhered  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded ;  it  fell  asimder  only  when  he  deserted  the  cause 
to  which  hitherto  his  life  had  been  devoted.     The  moment 
Macedonian  intervention  is  named,  city  after  city  falls 
away ;  he  is  driven  to  demand  an  unconstitutional  autho- 
rity from  the  wretched  remnant  that  is  left ;  and,  in  his 
own  city,  the  city  whence  he  had  expelled  the  Tyrant, 
the  deliverer  cannot  venture  to  appear  wixhout  a  guard. 
From  that  moment  the  glory  of  the  League  passes  away.  Lowered 
It  still  survived ;  it  still  honourably  discharged  many  of  ^ Uie*^ 
its  functions ;  it  still  secured  to  a  large  part  of  Greece  Jj^^jjig 
exemption  from  border  wars  and  a  good  and  equitable  time. 
form  of  internal  government.     It  still  produced  wise  and 
patriotic  statesmen,  and  one  chief  of  its  armies  far  greater 
than  Aratos  himself.    But  Achaia  never  again  became 
the  independent  bulwark  of  Greece,  the  unassailable  and 
incormptible  home  of  freedom.     It  almost  ceased  to  be 
an  independent  power ;  its  future  warfare,  even  its  future 
legislation,  was  carried  on  by  (he  sufferance,  first  of  Mace- 
donia and  then  of  Rome.   Its  constitutional  forms  lightened 
the^yoke  of  either  master ;  they  made  the  fall  of  Greece 
more  gradual  and  less  dishonourable ;   and  so  far  the 
work  of  Markos  and  Aratos  was  even  then  not  in  vain. 
But  the  free  and  glorious  League  of  so  many  equal  cities 
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cuAP.  YiL  acting  by  a  common  will,  the  League  which  had  warred 
with  Kings  and  had  overthrown  or  converted  Tyrants,  had 
now  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  the  fabric  had 
been  overthrown  by  the  very  hands  which  had  reared  it ; 
the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  and  the  Destroyer,  had  been 
united  in  a  single  man. 

We  have  in  our  own  days  beheld  a  sight  in  some  re- 
spects alike,  but  on  the  whole  the  parallel  affords  more  of 
contrast  than  of  likeness.  The  deliverer  of  Peloponn^sos, 
the  founder  of  the  Achaian  Leamie,  was  also  the  man  who 
.urrendered  a  great  Achaian  Ty  into  the  hands  of  the 
greatest  enemy  of  independent  Greece.  So  we  have  seen 
a  statesman  as  subtle  and  as  full  of  resources  as  Aratos 
himself,  the  deliverer  of  Italy,  the  founder  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  surrender  two  provinces  of  his  native  land  into 
the  grasp  of  the  common  enemy  of  Italy  and  mankind. 
That  sad  and  subdued  debate  in  the  Italian  Parliament 
which  confirmed  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nizza  to  the 
Tyrant  of  Paris  may  give  us  some  idea  of  what  took  place 
in  that  Assembly  at  Aigion  which  voted  the  cession  of 
Akrokorinthos  to  the  King  of  Macedon.  In  one  respect 
indeed  the  modern  side  of  the  parallel  is  the  darker  of  the 
Character  two.  Antigouos  was  a  King,  and  not  a  Tyrant ;  he  had 
^r^nog  broken  no  oaths,  he  had  destroyed  no  freedom,  he  cloaked 
his  ambition  by  no  hypocritical  pretences ;  when  asked  to 
interfere  in  a  quarrel  not  his  own,  he — ^fix)m  his  own  point 
of  view  naturally  and  rightfully — demanded  the  restora- 
tion of  a  fortress  which  had  been  but  twenty  years  before 
wrested  from  his  predecessor.  He  did  not  trouble  the 
world  with  Ideas  and  Questions  and  Solutions  and  Com- 
plications ;  he  asked  straightforwardly  for  a  city  which  he 
had  some  decent  pretext  for  looking  upon  as  his  own.  An- 
tigonos  was  a  King,  a  Macedonian,  the  enemy  of  Greece 
and  the  enemy  of  fireedom  ;  but  he  was  a  fair  and  honour- 
able enemy,  openly  seeking  the  natural  interests  of  his 
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order  and  of  his  nation.   He  would  have  been  in  his  place  as  vu.w.  vu. 
a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  might  consistently  have 
helped  to  partition  out  Europe  at  Vienna ;  but  he  would 
never  have  stooped  to  dictate  pamphlets  about  mountain 
slopes  and  natural  boundaries,  or  to  ground   his   right 
to  Akrokorinthos  on  the  vote  of  a  Corinthian  Assembly, 
called  on  to  say  Yea  or  Nay  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Macedonian  sarissa    But  if  one  would  shrink  from  placing 
Antigonos  Ddson  in  the  same  rank  with  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  one  would  no  less  shrink  from  placing  the  act 
of  Cavour  on  a  level  with  the  act  of  Aratos.     There  is  in-  Likeness 
deed  much  likeness  in  the  character  and  career  of  the  two  Aratos  uud 
men ;  each  sought  the  noblest  of  ends,  but  neither  was  so  ^*^'°^''- 
BcmpulouB  as  strict  morality  could  wish  as  to  the  means 
by  which   those    ends    were  to    be   compassed.     Each 
wa%  in  his  ovm  age,  unrivalled  for  parliamentary  and 
diplomatic  skiU;  each  indulged  in  the  same  dark  and 
crooked  policy  ;  each  could,  when  he  chose,  throw  himself, 
in  all  freedom  and  openness,  on  the  vote  of  a  popular 
Assembly.    But  Cavour  was  never  tried  as  Aratos  was.  Greater 

advantages 

The  laws  of  his  country  did  not  require  its  parliamentary  of  Cavour. 
leader  to  act  also  as  its  military  chieftain.     While  he 
himself  spoke  and  plotted,  he  could  use  the  sword  of 
Qaribaldi,  of  Cialdini,  of  the  King  of  Italy  himself    Cavour 
was  thus  spared  the  humiliation  which  always  waited  on 
the  arms  of  Aratos,   from  Phylakia  to  Hekatombaion. 
CaToar  again  was  never  tried  by  the  severest  of  all  trials, 
the  opposition  of  a  rival  on  really  equal  terms,  such  as 
Aiatos  found,  in  different  ways,  in  Lydiadas  and  in  E^leo- 
mente.     But  the  cession  of  Akrokorinthos  was  a  deeper  Greater 
nn  against  freedom  even  than  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  the'ce^on 
Nina.    Both  the  Achaian  and  the  Italian  statesman  sur-f^4^//^' 

konnthos 

rendered  a  portion  of  the  land  which  he  had  saved  intotbanin 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  despot ;  one  surrendered  his  own  of  Savoy. 
tncestral  province,  the  other  surrendered  the  scene  of  his 
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CHAP.  Tii.  own  most  glorions  exploit  Each  deed  was  equallj  the 
betrayal  of  a  trust,  the  narrowing  of  the  area  of  free- 
dom. Bat  the  circumstances  of  the  two  acts  diffsred 
widely.  The  cession  of  Saroy  and  Nizza  was  indeed  a 
doing  of  evil  that  good  might  come ;  it  was  seeking  to 
compass  a  glorious  purpose  by  a  base  means ;  still  it  was 
the  price  paid  for  help  which,  hypocritically  as  it  was 
giyen,  was  real  help  against  a  real  enemy.  It  might  be 
fairiy  argued  that  to  liberate  Lombardy  with  the  aid  of 
France  was  a  less  evil  than  to  leave  Lombardy  helpless 
in  the  jaws  of  Austria,  and  probably  even  Cavoui's  saga- 
city did  not  foresee  the  base  perfidy  which  drew  back  long 
before  it  reached  the  Hadriatic  and  left  Venice  in  the 
grasp  of  the  oppressor.  To  make  the  bondage  of  Savoy 
and  Nizza  the  price  of  the  freedom  of  Lombardy  was  a 
sin  against  all  abstract  morality ;  but,  striking  the  balance 
in  a  mercantile  way,  the  gain  was  on  the  side  of  freedom, 
and  a  patriot  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  means  might  not 
shrink  from  the  bargain.  But  the  surrender  of  Akro- 
korinthos  was  simple  treason ; — ^not  wilfid  or  corrupt 
treason,  but  treason  nevertheless ;  it  was  the  price  paid 
not  for  freedom,  but  for  subjection  ;  it  was  not  doing  evil 
that  good  might  come,  but  doing  evil  for  the  further  pro- 
motion of  eviL  It  doubtless  required  some  personal  and 
some  national  sacrifice  to  admit  the  claims  of  Kleomen^ ; 
but  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  patriotism  dictated,  when  the 
choice  lay  between  Kleomen^  and  Antigonos.  To  have 
modified  the  constitution  of  the  League  so  as  to  make 
Kleomenes  its  chief  would  have  been  a  far  less  sin  against 
freedom  generally,  even  a  far  less  sin  against  its  special 
Federal  form,  than  to  retain  the  constitution  in  its  outward 
integrity,  but  to  make  the  League  itself  a  mere  dependency 
of  a  foreign  power.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  all  history 
an  instance  of  so  sad  a  fall  as  that  from  the  Aratos  of  the 
year  951  to  the  Aratos  of  the  year  223.     He  saved  his 
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country,  he  raiBed  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  cuap.  vn. 
then  pulled  it  down  to  the  dust.  Yet  at  heart  he  was 
not  a  traitor;  he  was  only  the  saddest  of  all  instances 
of  the  way  in  which  pride,  passion,  and  obstinacy  will 
sometimes  darken  the  judgement  even  of  honourable  and 
illustrious  men. 

From  this  time  the  war  loses  its  interest,  or  rather  ciiaxige 
it  assumes  an  interest  of  quite  another  kind.     Hitherto  char^tcr 
it  has  been  a  struggle  between  two  Grecian  powers  for  °^  ^^® 
ascendency  in    Peloponn^os ;    it    now  changes    into  a  b.o.  223- 
struggle  for  Grecian  freedom  waged  by  one  of  the  last  and 
noblest  of  Grecian  heroes  against  thb  overwhelming  power 
of  Macedonia.     Our  hearts  now  go  along  with  KleomenSs,  Kleomenes 
as  with  Le^nidas  of  old  or  with  Kanar6s  and  Botzares  in  ciiampiou 
the  days  of  our  fathers.    Antigonos  was  indeed  a  foe  of  a  °^  ^''^'®*^**- 
nobler  stamp,  but  he  was  as  truly  the  foe  of  Greece  as 
Xerxte  or  as    Omar   Brion^s.     Aratos  the  deliverer  of 
Greece,  and  the  remnant  which  still  clave  to  him,  have 
sunk  from  being  the  bulwark  of  Hellas  into  the  rank  of  a 
mediang  Theban  at  Plataia.    KleomenSs  had  been  refused 
as  a  chie^  and  now  Antigonos  came  as  a  master,  or  rather 
as  a  God.    He  was  declared  chief  of  all  the  allies  ; '  the 
Achaian  League  was  now  merged  in  a  great  Confederacy 
together  with  the  lesser  Leagues  of  Boeotia,  Phdkis,  Akar- 
nania^  and  Epeiros,  together  also  with  the  Thessalians, 
who  were  hardly  better  than  Macedonian  subjects.    The  l?egrada- 

tion  of  thft 

League  deprived  itself  of  the  conmion  rights  of  inde- League. 
pendent  sovereignty ;  no  letter  or  embassy  was  to  be  sent 
to  any  other  King  without  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
Maoedon.  King  Ptolemy  had  been  a  friend  and  a  pay. 
master ;  King  Antigonos  was  a  master  who  required  heavy 
wages  for  his  services.     The  Macedonian  army  was  main- 

^  PoL  ii  54.     KaraartMs  iljrfyuo^v  dardyruy  r£v  ovfAfjLdxvy.     Cf.  Thirl- 
irall,  viii.  202.     This  wrs  at  the  Autumn  Meeting  of  b.c.  223. 
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CHAP.  Yii.  tained  and  paid  at  the  cost  of  the  League.     As  for  Anti- 
Monstroua  gonos  himself,  sacrifices  were  oflTered  to  him,  games  were 

flattery  of 

Antigonos.  held  in  his  honour,  and  Aratos  had  to  appear  as  some- 
thing like  the  High  Priest  of  this  new  Divinity.^  All  this 
impious  flattery  was  indeed  no  more  than  the  age  was 
used  to ;  Athens  had  long  before  set  the  example  towards 
Antigonos  own  ancestor  DSmStrios  ; '  but  Athens  at  least 
did  not  take  to  King-worship  till  D^mosthen^  had  ceased 
to  guide  her  councils.  Who  would  have  dreamed,  when 
Aratos  scaled  Akrokorinthos  to  expel  the  garrison  of  one 
Antigonos,  that  the  same  Aratos  would  live  to  welcome 
another  Antigonos  with  the  honours  due  to  Zeus  and 
Poseidon?  That  much  that  Aratos  beheld  and  did  he 
beheld  and  did  most  unwillingly "  we  may  most  fully 
believe.  But  he  was  only  reaping  a  harvest  of  his  own 
sowing,  a  harvest  whose  nature  any  eyes  not  blinded  by 
passion  would  have  foreseen  from  the  first 

The  military  details  of  the  war  between  Antigonos  and 
E^leomen^s  are  worthy  of  careful  study,  and  nothing  in 
Grecian  or  any  other  history  is  more  attractive  than  the 
whole  personal  career  of  the  last  Spartan  King.  For  these 
I  will  refer  to  the  general  historians  of  Greece  and  to 
Kleomenes*  own  special  biographer.  A  few  points  how- 
ever stand  out  which  more  immediately  bear  on  my  own 
subject. 

1  Plut.  Ar.  45.  'E^^icratrro  V  Aw<^  /xi)  ypd^tty  /ScuriAci  foiih  wp§<rfieieip 
wp6s  dWov  Akovtos  *Ayrty6yoVf  rp4^uv  Zh  koX  fju<r0o94nHy  ^payied(otrro  rods 
MaK996i/tUf  Ovcrlas  8i  koX  wofiiras  Koi  dywvas  *Airn.y6v^  trwrriXovv,  So  Kl. 
16.  Aia8i$/AaTi  Koi  ieop^6p(^  ica)  fHoKeZovucois  Koi  crarponriKois  irporrdBy/ieuriP 
iiir4fi^i}\ft  fitrh,  T^s  *Axat<u  oiJtAv,  Xva  fii)  K\€0fi4yfi  iromv  ^oicp  rd  wposrar- 
rSfiepoy,  *Kvrvy6vtia  $6uy  ico)  Tou&Pas  f  8»y  adr^s  4<rr€^ttywfi4pos  tls  &if$p«imw 
vwo  <l>$6ris  KarcurnwSfitifoy.  Helwing  (p.  148,  9)  seems  to  think  the  whole 
thing  all  right  and  proper,  and  takes  Plutarch  severely  to  task  for  his 
freedom  of  speech. 

^  See  the  details  in  Athdnaios,  vi.  62-4,  especially  the  Ithyphallics 
in  c.  63. 

•  Plut.  Ar.  45.  *Ciy  ijirmvro  4Kutfop  wdvrtty  ixuroy  ....  iwtl  ^ayfpus 
y*  iroW^  r£y  irpafrrofjiivwy  iK^Tti  r6y  "Aparoy. 
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The    combined  forces  of  Antigonos  and   the  League  chap.  vn. 
had  little  difficulty  in  recovering  the  cities  which  had  Recovery 
reYolted  from  their  Federal  allegiance.     Some  were  taken  revolted 
by  force,  others  received  the  conquerors,  with  what  amount  ^^^^223- 
of  willingness  or  unwillingness  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  222. 
In  one  case  a  remarkable  internal  revolution  restored  the 
greatest  of  the  seceding  cities  to  its  place  in  the  Union. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  before  Antigonos  had 
entered  Peloponn^s,  while  Kleomenes  was  still  master 
of  a  strong  force  at  the  Isthmus,  and  was  still  besieging 
the  Achaian  garrison  in  Akrokorinthos,  Argos,  his  greatest  Argon 
prize,  returned  of  its  own  accord  to  the  Achaian  connexion.  J^^Jj^* 
The  party  which  had  invited  Kleomenes  to  Argos  was  dia-  ^^®**5^» 
satisfied  because  the  Spartan  King  had  not  proclaimed 
the  abolition  of  debts  among  his  new  friends.'   At  the  per- 
suasion of  one  Aristotel^y  the  multitude  rose,  and  called 
in  AratoB  and  the  allies.     Now  it  was  that  Aratos,  still,  it 
would  seem,  Absolute  General  of  the  League,  was  elected 
local  General  of  the  State  of  Argos.'    Aristomachos,  once  Execution 
Tjrrant  of  Argos,  afterwards  General  of  the  League,  was  ^i[^°' 
put  to  death,*  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the  command, 

1  Plot.  Kl.  20.     'O  8i  TpaTTtfv  ^K  Ti^K  <hr<J<rTO0'iv  *Api<rror4\rjs'  koI  rd 
wX^$9S  od  x^^^f  fwttirty  dyea^oKToOyf  in  XP*^^  dvoKoir^  o^k  iirolricty 

*  Pint  At.  44.    ''hpvros  8^  arparrry^s  W  *Apy9luy  edptBtis.     See  above, 

p.  25e. 

*  PhylareliOB  asserted,  and  Plutarch  (u.b.)  repeats  the  assertion  without 
ezpreMmg  any  doubt  of  its  truth,  that  Aristomachos  was  put  to  death  by 
tartnre,  a  thing  utterly  repugnant  to  Grecian  feeling.  Polybios  (ii.  59,  60) 
denies  the  £u^  and  his  denial  is  perhaps  worth  more  because  he  argues 
that  Antigonos  and  Aratos  would  have  been  fully  justified  if  they  had 
done  80.  (See  above,  p.  882.)  It  was  no  crime  to  torture  a  Tyrant,  es- 
pedaUy  one  who  had  himself  tortured  to  death  eighty  of  his  own  citizens. 
But  whatever  Aristomachos  had  once  been,  he  was  not. a  Tyrant  now  ;  in 
strong  Unionist  eyes  he  might  be  a  rebel,  but  torture  was  no  Greek  punish- 
ment for  rebellion.  Moreover  this  charge  of  torturing  the  eighty  Argeians 
is  in  itself  very  doubtful  (see  above,  p.  400),  and,  even  if  true,  it  could  not 
be  decently  urged  against  him  by  Aratos.     Whatever  were  the  old  crimes 
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ouAP.  Yii.  of  Aratos.     It  was  a  hard  sentence.    Aristomachos  had 

united  a  great  city  to  the  Leagae ;  he  had  been  choeen  its 

Chief  Magistrate ;    in  that  character  he  seems  to  have 

shown  no  fault  except  oyer-deference  to  Aratos ;  his  only 

crime  now  was  that,  in  the  unayoidable  choice  of  masters, 

he  h^  preferred  a  Spartan  to  a  Macedonian.^  The  property 

of  other  '^  Tyrants  and  traitors/'  whoeyer  they  may  haye 

been,  was  yoted  by  the  Argeian  commonwealth,  on  the 

motion  of  its  new  General,  as  a  beneyolence  or  a  testi* 

monial  to  the  King  of  Macedonia.'   The  recoyery  of  Aigos 

was  the  turning-point  in  the  war ;  as  soon  as  this  first  step 

took  place,  but  of  course  before  Aratos  and  his  master  had 

-^^^»^^<*  sated  their  yengeance,  EleomenSs  deserted  his  position 

poaaeasion  at  Coriuth  in  Order  to  relieye  his  troops  in  the  Aigeian 

korinthos.  citadcL    Aratos  was  thus  able  to  fulfil  his  pledge,  and  to 

B.C.  »88-    surrender  Akrokorinthos  to  his  royal  ally.    Twenty  years 

B.C.'  248-    of  freedom  had  succeeded  a  hundred  years  of  b<mdage ; 

^^'  thirty  years  more  of   bondage  now  b^an ;    after  that 

freedom  was  to  be  once  more  restored  to  Corinth,  but 

this  time  not  by  the  hands  of  a  Grecian  deliyerer,  but 

of  Aristomachos,  the  League  had  condoned  them  by  admitting  him  as  a 
citizen  and  electing  him  as  its  Chief  Magistrate. 

The  fate  of  Aristomachos,  whatever  it  was,  lies  at  the  door  of  Antigonoa 
and  Aratos ;  but  we  may  gather  from  a  later  allusion  of  Polybios  (y.  17) 
that  the  Macedonian  Leontios  was  guilty  of  deeds  of  slaughter  of  some 
kind  or  other  without  the  authority  of  either.  Aratos  recounts  the  crimes 
of  Leontios,  and,  ]  among  them,  r^y  ywo/Uvriy  ^  airmy  [rHy  w^pl  r6y 
At4yTioy]  iy  "Afryti  cr^ayfiyt  ^y  hroiiiffayro  fierii  rijy  *AMrty6yov  x^purii'y. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  44.  Tby  J*  *Apurr6fjMXoy  4y  Keyxp**"**  arp€fiKaiirarr€S  icart' 
w'yriaay,  4^*  f  koI  ftdkurra  kokus  i^Kovcw  6  ''Aparos  lisMpmroy  od  voyiip6y, 
dkXA  icot  jccx/ny/i^vov  ixtiy^  jcal  vrw€i<r/jJyoy  d^cmu  r^y  ipx^*^  "^^  vposeeyayuy 
rots  'Axfluois  T^y  v6\iy  Sfius  Ttpu^y  vapay6fU0s  civoAAj/icror.  The  Chaird- 
neian,  at  his  distance  of  time,  does  not  share  the  passions  of  the 
Megalopolitan. 

■  Plut.  ib.  *Ev€icrfy  adro^s  [6  "Apteros]  *Ayrty6y^  rd  rt  r&y  rvpitnmy  mo) 
rd  rSty  vpo9or£y  xp^f^n^^  5a»pccb'  9ovytu.  This  sounds  like  the  form  of  the 
decree. 
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as  ft  ^ft  bom  the  Roman  conqueror  of  Macedon  and  lord  ckap.  tci. 
of  Cheece.  "  c-  223- 

lOS. 

The  other  cities  of  Argolis  and  Arkadia  were  em\y 
recorered  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  223  and  the 
spring  of  222.*  The  fate  of  the  three  Arkadiaii  towns 
vfaich  had  given  the  first  occasion  to  the  war,  Tegea,  Orcho- 
menoa,  and  Mantineia,  calls  for  some  remark.  The  Man-  Fat«  of 
tineiaoB,  in  the  eyes  of  AntigonoB  or  at  least  of  AratoB,  ^f,  222)^ 
were  double-dyed  traitors  ;  they  had  revolted  once  to  the 
^tolians  and  once  to  Kleomeafls;  no  tenns  therefore 
were  to  be  offered  them.  Their  city  was  taken,  its  in- 
habitants were  slain  or  sold,*  and  the  "  lovely  Mantineia" 
was  handed  over  to  the  ArgeianB  as  a  reward  for  their 
repentance*  and  amendment.  Its  new  masters  planted 
a  colony  there,  of  which  they  chose  their  General  Aratos 
as  the  Founder.  His  own  native  Sikydn  had  once 
been  called  DSmStrias ;  the  name  had  been  lost,  if  by 
nothing  else,  by  his  own  exploits  as  her  deliverer ;  as  if 
now  to  wipe  ont  the  error  of  his  youth,  he  now  changed 
the  name  of  his  refonnded  city  to  Antigoueia.* 

Te^ea  and  Orchomenos  were  also  taken.    To  the  people  T«^ 
of  Tegea  Antigonos  restored  the  constitution  of  their  to  the 
fediers,*  a  strange  boon,  if  what  is  meant  is  onion  to  ^"'V"- 
the  Achaian    League,   of   which    they   had   never  been 
members.     Orchomenos  the  Macedonian  King  kept   to 

»  PoL  a.  fit  •  pint.  At.  46.     Pol.  ii.  68. 

*  FoL  iL  53.    Tirraitt  rUr  'Axub'  ^Atrrt/un  Sh  rSr  'Afytimr  Ik  unafa- 
Xffai  mMw  [KAKVi^ni]  i^uiraiiinit. 

*  Flnt  Ar.  U.      Itfv  7^   'AfrYilmr  njc   rSxir  Top'   'Arriyirav    S*p(^ 

*Hfty»B  fV^i  koXmu^  Marrlrtiar,  iXA'  'ArriT^vtiar,  t  «al  iitxpi  rS*  nAft- 
TBI'  «d  Smtm  >i'  Imtaar  i  itir  iptrrtiri  tSarrtrua  rarrimaiv  iia*.iiKl^tat, 
liifiii'ii  f  4  rJXu  hairviuii  rSr  iwtktirirTwt  Hal  inKimir  rail  waXirai. 
0£  Thiihnll,  viii.  SOt. 

*  Pfll.  fl.  70,     'ATotsii  Tir  wirpuir  ToAir.fai'.     This  wu  iftcr  the  b«ttle 

of  8d]Mi%  bat  the  d^  WM  taken  before.    See  0.  Si. 
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CHAP.  vir.  himself ;  PolvbioB'  complains  that  it  was  not  united  to 

Antigonos  the  League.     It  is  hard  to  see  on  what  ground  any  snch 

rhomenot.  Complaint  could  be  made.     It  had  never  belonged  to  the 

League ;  if  conquest  confers  any  ri^ts,  Antigonos  had 

a  perfect  right  to  keep  it,  and,  as  Polybios  himself  shows, 

he  had  excellent  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Meanwhile  M^alopolia  had,  through  the  whole  war, 

steadily  adhered  to  the  Federal  cause.     The  war  had 

been  originally  undertaken  in  its  defence,  and,  through 

its  whole  course,  it  had,  more  than  any  other  city,  borne 

Kleomends  the  brunt  of  it    At  last,  in  almost  the  latest  stace  of 

takes  Me-  ^^ 

faiopolis,  the  war,  when  Kleomente,  shorn  of  aD  his  allies  and 
B.C  222.  conquests,  was  bearing  up  alone  with  the  soul  of  a  hero 
and  the  skill  of  a  general,  a  blow,  well  timed  and  aUy 
struck,  made  him  master  of  the  Great  City.'  Lydiadas 
Firttt  men*  was  gouc,  but  Megalopolis  contained  a  citizen  w<»ihy  to 
Philo-  take  his  place,  in  Philopoim^n  the  son  of  Ej^tugis.  He, 
while  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  fled  to  MessSn^  headed 
a  diversion  which  secured  their  retreat  He,  when  Kleo- 
men^s  offered  to  restore  their  city  unhurt  on  condition 
of  their  forsaking  the  League,  exhorted  them  to  endure 
eyerything  in  the  cause  of  their  country  and  their  allies.' 
Kleomenes,  when  his  offers  were  rejected,  utterly  destroyed 
the  city  which,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  been 
at  once  the  memorial  and  the  pledge  of  Spartan  humi- 
liation. 

It  was  on  the  field  of  Sellasia,^  one  of  the  saddest 

1  iv.  6.  «  PoL  ii  65.     Pint  El.  23. 

'  So  says  Plutorch  (Phil.  5.  Kl.  24),  who  makes  the  MegalopoHtans 
incliDed  to  accept  Kleomen^*  offer  till  they  are  dissuaded  by  PhilopoimAn. 
Phylarchos,  whom  Polybios  (iL  61)  seems  to  follow,  describes  tinem  as 
hardly  needing  snch  dissnasion.  They  wonld  not  hear  Kleomente*  letter 
to  the  end,  and  conld  hardly  be  kept  from  stoning  the  bearer. 

*  The  battle  of  SeUasia  is  commonly  placed  in  the  year  B.a  222 ;  bn* 
the  succession  of  summers  and  winters  given  by  Polybios  (iL  64)  would 
rather  bring  it  to  221,  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Bishop  Thirlwall. 
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names  in  Qrecion  history,  that  the  final  struggle  took  ohap.  vh. 
place  between  Sparta  and  Macedonia  for  the  headship  of  BaUle  of 
Greece.     One  hardly  knows  whether  to  count  it  as  an  ac.^2h 
aggravation  or  as  an  alleviation  of  the  blow  that  it  was 
partly  dealt  by  Grecian  hands.      Philopoim^n  and  the 
Achaian  cavalry  had  a  distinguished  share  in  winning  the 
victory.    Philopoim^n,  like  Lydiadas  at  Ladokeia,  charged 
without  orders,  but  he  was  somewhat  better  supported 
by  Antigonos  than  his  great  countryman  had  been  by 
Aratos.  After  a  valiant  struggle,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
defeated  ;  KleomenSs  endured  to  survive,  and  to  wait  in  Defeat  and 
vain,  in  the  despotic  court  of  Egypt,  for  better  times.  Kleo- 
Sparta  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  return  of  the™°°^ 
HSrakleids,    opened  her  gates  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 
Antigonos  treated  her  with  the  same  politic  lenity  which 
he  had  shown  everywhere  except  at  Mantineia.     It  would 
be  his  policy  to  represent  the  war  as  waged,  not  against 
Sparta,  but  against  her  so  called  Tyrant.    The  innovations  Antigonos* 
of  Kleomen6s  were  done  away,^  but  Sparta  was  not  required  of  Sparta. 
to  join  the  Achaian  League.     Her  compidsory  and  useless 
nnion  was  reserved  for  a  later  stage  of  our  history. 

The  death  of  Antigonos  soon  followed  his  settlement  Death  and 
of  Peloponnesian  affairs.     Aratos,  who  had  sung  psaansof  Anti- 
in  hifi  honour,  gave  him  a  bad  character  in  his  Memoirs.*  |^"°22i 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  reason  for  this  in  his  acts,  and 
it  clearly  was  not  followed  by  Polybios.    Antigonos,  a 
King  and  a  Macedonian,  was  far  less  blameworthy  than 
Aratofl,  a  Greek  and  a  republican  leader.    An  opportunity 
was  offered  him  for  recovering  an  old  and  precious  pos- 

'  PoL  iL  70.    Uokirw/jM  t6  wdrpwv  adrois  Koraffniiras.    Ct  Plat.  El.  80. 

It  ia  doobtftil  whether  Antigonos  did,  or  did  not,  leave  Brachyllas  the 
Thehon,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  some  authority  at  Sparta.  See  PoL  xz.  5. 
Thirhrall,  viiL  218.  If  he  did,  it  most  have  been  only  with  some 
temponuy  commiaaion,  like  that  of  Prytanis  at  Megalopoliu. 

*  Plat.  Ar.  S8.  'Ei^  toTs  i^irofiviituuri  koi^pwv  9t§ri\fi.  Kl.  16.  *Avri- 
yoMir  clpificJf  icflMck  /ivpta  Bi'  iv  diroX^Xoivcv  iwoyannjAroav.   But  Aec  Pol.  ii.  70. 

K  K 
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CHAP.  Tii.  session  of  his  house,  and  of  Tastly  extending  the  power 
and  influence  of  his  Crown.     That  he  accepted  it  no  man 
can  wonder ;   one  would  be  half  inclined  to  blame  him 
if  he  had  not   And.  if  we  do  not  see  in  his  career  the  won- 
derful magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Achaian  admirers^ 
it  was  at  least  something  to  win  so  many  cities  with  so 
little  needless  cruelty.    Both  Sparta  and  Athens,  in  the 
days  of  their  power,  had  shed  Grecian  blood  far  more 
freely.     Altogether  Antigonoe  I>6s6n  was  a  King  who 
need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with   any  but  the 
selected  few,  the  Alfreds  and  the  Akbars,  among  those 
whom  the  accident  of  birth  has  called  to  rule  oyer  their 
fellows.      Himself  only  a  distant  kinsman  of  the  royal 
house,  bom  a  subject,  and  called  to  the  throne  by  popu- 
lar election,  he  better  knew  how  to  deal  with  fireemira 
than  the  mass  of  Kings  and  their  satraps.    We  shall  soon 
see  how  both  Macedonia  and  Greece  could  be  made 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  one  bom  in  the  purple. 
B.C.  281-       We  have  thus,  for  sixty  years,  traced  the  growth  of  the 

221 

League,  from  the  union  of  two  small  Achaian  towns,  tiU 

it  became  the  greatest  power  of  PeloponnSsos  and  of 

New  posi-  Greece.    We  have  seen  it  fall  from  its  high  estate  through 

tion  of  the 

League,  the  cnvy  of  the  man  who  had  done  most  to  raise  it  We 
leave  it  now  restored  nearly  to  its  full  extent,  with  the 
exception  of  that  mountain  citadel,  that  key  to  its  whole 
position,  without  which  its  extent  was  a  mockery,  and  its 

B.r  221-   freedom  little  better  than  a  name.    We  have  still,  in  the 

146. 

following  Chapter,  to  continue  its  history  for  another 
period  of  seventy-five  years,  retaining  its  internal  consti- 
tution, vastly  increased  in  territorial  extent,  but,  in  ex- 
ternal affairs,  with  only  a  few  very  short  intervals,  reduced 
almost  to  the  condition  of  a  dependent  ally,  fij»t  of 
Macedonia  and  then  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


r    FEDERAL  nREECR,    PIUJU   1 


The  Macedonian  interrention  in  PeloponncsoH,  anil  the '' 
results  of  the  battle  of  Scllasia,  had  whoU;  changed  the  f^tat 

B  aftTi 
,  fall 
*  Kl«o. 

vas  the  real,  if  not  the  acknowledged,  head.     Benide  the  nx^n^ 
Macedonian  Kingdom  and  the  Achaian  League,  thiH  Con- 
federacy included  all  the  Federal  powers  of  Xorthem 
Greece,'  with  the  exception  of  ^^tolia.     The  spectacle  ofGrHiui 
80  manj  Federal  Commonwealtha  thus  closely  allied,  both  uiuier 
with  one  another  and  with  a  Govcminent  of  another  kind,  ,\^i^„ 
gives  this  Confederacy  a  epecial  interest  in  tlie  eyes  of  a  )icn<lHbip. 
historiao  of  Federalism.     The  fonnal  relationa  between 
the  sereral  allied  powers  were  apparently  those  of  perfect 
equality.     The  extraordinary  authority  which  the  Achaians 
had  conferred  upon  AntigonoB   seems  to  have  lasted  no 
longer  than    the   duration   of  the  Kleonienic   War.      It 
certamly  did  not  descend  to  his  successor  Fliilip.    But 
Achaia  and  other  republican  members  of  the  Confederacy 

^  Pol.  iy.  9.  'Etj  yip  tropKOf  f/ityt  wdtriy  ^  ytyfyTJtiiyji  tniii/iajcia  Hi 
'^WTtyirmi  Ksrd  rnti  KA»fiwiiKn)t  irajfwJt  'Ajifouit,  'HwtipAriut,  ^UKtvat, 
ItanUn,  BoivToTi,  'kxaprSai.^rrrtiiMh.  Ih.  16.  "HrltTd  tiJfai^a'Axiuai'i 
Toar^  WfUfiiinr  rfis  'HrtipiiTBT,  BdivtdiIi,  4(M/aT,  'Axaprarv,  *l\imr. 
The  TheiiliiTH,  m  nomiBaJly  independent,  were  enrolled  in  the  dllittnce ; 
bnt,  M  practically  Macedonian  Bubjects,  they  were  not  thought  unrthy  or 
a  fonnsl  embfts^  being  «ent  tn  them. 
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were  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which  commonly  attend 
alliances  between  the  weak  and  the  strong.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  they  stood  to  Macedonia  in  the 
relation  of  dependent  alliance ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
stood  practically  in  the  same  sort  of  subordination  in  which 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  stood  to  Sparta  at  the  b^innii^ 
of  the  great  Peloponnesian  War.^  Sparta  had  now,  by  the 
fall  of  Kleomen^s,  been  reduced  to  an  unwilling  union  with 
the  Allies.'  Mcssdnd  was  friendly  to  the  Allies,  but  was 
not  formally  enrolled  among  them.'  This  enumeration 
includes  pretty  nearly  all  Greece,  except  Athens,  of  which 
we  have  just  now  no  mention,  and  Elis,  which  of  course 
retained  its  old  connexion  with  iEtolia.  As  for  iEtolia 
itself,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  heard  of  danger 
from  that  quarter,  the  old  alliance  between  the  Achaian 
and  iEtolian  Leagues  was  not  held  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  new  engagements  of  the  Achaians/  In  like  manner 
iEtolia  stood  towards  Mess^nd  also  in  a  relation  which  is 
spoken  of  as  one  of  friendship  and  alliance.' 

As  for  the  Achaian  League  itself,  its  internal  constitu- 
tion remained  unchanged.  Its  General,  its  Senate,  and 
its  Assembly  still  continued  to  exercise  their  old  functions. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  practical  working 
had  at  all  degenerated.  Achaia  still  retained  its  mixture  of 
moderate  Democracy  and  moderate  Aristocracy,  its  freedom 


I  Sec  above,  p.  458. 

*  Sparta  does  not  occur  in  the  list,  but  its  relation  is  spoken  of  in  the 
same  passage  (Pol.  iv.  9)  by  the  name  of  avfifiax^^     ^  ^^^  ^  ^• 

s  The  Mcssenians  (Pol.  iv.  9)  ask  for  admission  to  the  Confederacy 
(i)  Koiyif  avfifuixio),  which  the  Achaians  cannot  grant  without  the  consent  of 
the  other  allies. 

*  Pol.  iv.  15.  "'Oktcs  yap  wihol  [ol  AlrtcXot]  ff^fifiaxoi  ical  r&y  *Axtumy  Ktd 
rmv  M€cr<niy(o»y.  Cf.  iv.  7,  KorcTi^A/ii^ay  [ol  AlrttXoX]  ivi0iiyai  arpvrtim^ 
rrit  'Axatss,  »a/»d  r^t  ovyBi^Kos. 

*  Pol.  iv.  15.  So  c.  6.  Oi^Tc  r^s  xntapxo^iinis  adrois  [A«t«A.oTs]  ifc  iroXoMSr 
Xp^yt»y  irp6s  roiis  M€<rtn^viovs  ^i\leis  Koi  crvfifiax^^  ^^^  iHmyovy  wettiadfieyot 
vp6yoiay.     So  c.  5.     Mfcnrnylvy  .   .   .  4>(A«y  Syr^y  ical  <rvfifijix^>^' 
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from  the  rule  alike  of  mobs,  Tyrants,  and  Oligarchs,  chap.vhl 
There  is  no  eyidence  that  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  GoYemment  and  the  several  States  were  in  any 
way  altered.  We  hear  of  no  discontents,  even  in  those 
cities  which  had  fallen  away  to  Kleomen^s  and  had  been 
recovered  by  Antigonos.*  Nor  does  it  appear  that,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mantineia,  the  position  of  any  of 
those  cities  had  become  worse  by  reason  of  their  tem- 
porary secession.  In  all  this  the  work  of  Markos  and 
of  Aratos  still  bore  its  fruit.  An  orderly  democratic 
Federation  still  held  together  a  large  number  of  Grecian 
cities,  to  which  no  other  system  could  have  given  any 
measure  of  peace  and  good  government.  But  for  their 
Federal  Union,  those  cities  might  either  have  been  held 
in  bondage  by  local  Tyrants  or  else  occupied  by  foreign 
garrisons;  or,  if  free,  they  mighthave  abused  their  freedom 
and  wasted  their  strength  in  ceaseless  border-warfare  with 
one  another.  The  League,  even  as  it  now  stood,  was  a 
power  with  which  Macedonia,  and  Rome  herself,  felt  it 
prudent  to  deal  cautiously,  to  respect  constitutional  forms, 
and  to  abstain,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  from  high-handed 
acts  of  violence.  But  the  old  strength  and  dignity  of  the 
League  was  gone.  Its  dimensions  were  curtailed ;  Megara 
was  now  Boeotian,  and,  what  was  of  far  more  moment, 
Corinth  was  now  Macedonian.  Orchomenos  too,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Federal  territory,  was  held  as  a  Macedonian 
outpost.  The  whole  position  of  the  League  was  changed ; 
it  well  nigh  lost  its  power  of  independent  action,  when 
it  sank  into  a  shigle  member  of  a  great  Alliance  under 
Macedonian  headship.  The  Achaian  League,  in  short, 
still  remained  an  important  and  well-governed  Federal 

*  KegalopoliB  of  conne  does  not  come  under  this  head,  and  the  dis- 
■earioM  of  which  we  shaU  presently  hear  there  (Pol.  v.  93),  seem  to  liave 
been  purely  local,  and  not  to  have  been  at  all  connected  with  Federal 
qnettioiia. 
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Commonwealth^  more  important  than  Akamania^  better 
governed  than  Boeotia.  But  it  had  wholly  given  up  its 
old  and  glorious  office  as  the  destroyer  of  Tyrants,  the 
humbler  of  Kings,  the  deliverer  and  the  uniter  of 
Hellas. 

Aratos  still  retained^  his  old  position  and  his  old  in- 
fluence. One  would  think  that  he  must  have  bitterly 
repented  the  day  when  he  preferred  Antigonos  to  Kleo- 
men^.  One  might  have  expected  that  the  events  of  the 
Kleomenic  War  would  have  utterly  overthrown  his  power. 
But  he  still  remained,  the  same  man  in  the  same  place. 
He  was  still  the  chief  of  the  League,  regularly  chosen  to 
its  highest  Magistracy  as  often  as  the  Law  allowed  his 
election.  He  still  retained  his  faculty  of  losing  battles  in 
the  field  and  his  faculty  of  winning  votes  in  the  Assembly. 
We  find  indeed  a  party  hostile  to  him,'  which,  as  before, 
could  take  advantage  of  ^his  errors  to  raise  a  momentary 
storm  against  him.  But,  so  often  as  this  happened,  he 
was  still  able  to  display  his  peculiar  gift  of  allaying  com- 
plaints and  of  strengthening  his  position  by  every  attack 
made  upon  him.  For  his  old  career  of  surprising  cities, 
of  overthrowing  or  converting  Tyrants,  the  present  state 
of  things  allowed  no  room.  It  gave  him  instead  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  peculiar  powers  in  a  way, 
less  glorious  indeed,  but,  as  afiairs  now  stood,  no  less 
indispensable."  The  republican  chief  had  stooped  to 
become  a  courtier  and  a  Minister;  he  had  to  act,  if 
sometimes  as  the  obsequious  flatterer,  yet  sometimes  also 
as  the  honest  adviser,  of  two  successive  Kings.  Putting 
aside  his  one  great  error,  assuming  the  ignominious 
position  in  which  his  own  fault  had  placed  both  himself 
and  his  country,  his  conduct  in  his  new  office  is  honour- 


*  Pol.  iv.  14.     TcSy  dyri'^o\iTwofity»y  KttTrryopo6tmff¥  airot,  ict.A.. 
'  Plut.  Ar.  48.     *EB6k€i  8^  iraa'tif  6  "Aparos  oi)  /iSyoy  IhifAoicparias  dWii  Koi 
BaaiKtlas  dyaBds  tlvai  iratSaytoySs. 
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able  enough.  We  must  now  look  on  him  as  a  sort  of  chap.  vm. 
Minister  for  Peloponnesian  Affairs,  first  to  Antigonos  and 
then  to  Philip.  In  this  position,  we  find  his  obsequious- 
ness mainly  confined  to  acts  of  homage  which,  if  degrading, 
were  merely  formal.  The  counsels  wliich  he  gives  are 
commonly  both  prudent  and  honourable ;  even  in  his 
new  and  fallen  position,  the  personal  worth  and  dignity 
of  tlio  old  republican  leader  stand  forth  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  utter  villainy  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers.  lie 
paid  the  penalty  of  royal  friendship ;  ^  like  the  Jehoiada 
of  Jewish,  and  the  Seueca  of  Roman,  history,  he  under- 
took the  guidance  of  a  lion's  whelp  whose  hartnlcssness 
was  confined  to  the  days  of  childhood.^ 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  the  League  possessed  a  citizen,  Character 
perhaps  not  endowed  with  all  the  varied  gifts  of  her  old  poimex. 
chief,  but  a  man,  on  the  whole,  of  higher  aims,  and  espe- 
cially eminent  in  those  very  respects  in  wliich  Aratos  was 
so  lamentably  wanting.  Mc^lopolis,  the  city  of  Lydiadas, 
had  produced,  in  Philopoimen,  a  worthy  successor  of  that 
hero.  Assuming,  as  a  native  of  Megalopolis  could  hardly 
SeuI  to  assume,  that  Kleomenes  was  to  be  resisted  to  the 
uttermost,  Philopoimen  had  displayed,  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  Eleomenic  War,  every  quality  of  a  great  citizen  and 
a  great  soldier.  A  discerning  historian  has  well  remarked 
that  the  natural  places  of  the  two  successive  chiefs  of  the 
League  seem  to  have  been  transposed  by  fortune."  Had 
Philopoimen  been  in  the  place  of  Aratos,  fewer  surprises 
and  diplomatic  triumphs  might  have  been  won ;  but  the 
Achaian  phalanx  and  the  Achaian  General  would  never 
have  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Pcloponncsos.  What 
Philopoimen  might  have  made  of  the  Achaian  army  in 

*  Hut  Ar.  52.     Tout*,  clircy,  £  K€<pd\(ify,  ^ir(x««pa  rris  ficuriXitnis  ^i\tas. 
■  JEaclL  Ag.  699.  .lEdpci^cy  9h  \iorra,  k.t.K.     Aristoph.  Frogs,  1427.    Oi 

XH  Xitarros  intdftmy  iw  ir6ku  rp4^€iy. 

•  Thirlwall,  viii.  406.     Cf.  LiddellV  Ili^loiy  of  Tronic,  ii.  80. 
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better  times  we  may  judge  by  seeing  what  he  did  make 
of  it  when  Achaian  armies  were  beginning  to  be  uselesa 
As  a  general,  he  needed  only  a  wider  field  to  have  be^ 
the  rival  of  his  contemporaries  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  The 
man  who  at  once  transformed  such  military  materials  as 
Aratos  had  left  him  into  an  army  capable  of  winning  a 
pitched  battle  over  Lacedaemonians  was,  in  his  own  sphere, 
as  great  a  commander  as  either  of  them.  His  policy,  as 
well  as  that  of  Aratos,  sometimes  erred  on  the  side  of  too 
great  eagerness  for  the  extension  of  the  League.  This 
error  took  a  characteristic  form  in  each  of  the  two  mea 
Aratos  sometimes  pushed  the  arts  of  the  diplomatist 
almost  to  the  verge  of  treachery ;  FhilopoimSn  sometimes 
pushed  the  honest  vigour  of  the  soldier  beyond  the  veige 
of  violence  and  vindictiveness.  In  internal  Federal  politics^ 
we  find  him  the  author  of  reforms  designed  to  carry  out 
in  greater  fulness  the  true  ideas  of  Federal  union  and 
equality.  These  great  qualities  might  have  been  of 
eminent  use  in  the  days  of  Aratos ;  in  the  days  of  Philo- 
poiraen  they  were  nearly  thrown  away.  During  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  all  that  he  could  do  was,  by  a  policy 
neither  servile  nor  obstinate,  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of 
Roman  encroachment,  and  to  ward  off  the  day  of  final 
bondage.  For  this  purpose  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  unrivalled  diplomatic  powers  of  Aratos  would  have 
been  more  useful  than  the  straightforward  energy  of 
Philopoimea  He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  an*  upright 
citizen,  but  he  had  no  special  gift  of  influencmfi  the 
minds  of  Macedonian  Kings  or  Roman  Procon^^^ 
PhilopoimSn,  in  short,  was  one  of  the  heroes  wftp 
struggle  against  fate,  who  are  allowed  to  do  no  moTe\ 
than  to  stave  off  a  destruction  which  it  is  beyond  their  » 
power  to  avert. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  for  several  years  after  the 
begiuuing  of  our  present  period,  we  lose  sight  of  Philo- 
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poimCii  altt^ther.'    His  conduct  at  Sellasia  procured  him  chap.  vm. 
the  marked  notics  of  Antigooos.     The  King  made  him  the  of  Fhiio- 
most  splendid  offers ;  *  wealth  and  high  command  were  ^^  Peio. 
ready  for  him,  if  he  would  only  enter  the  Macedonian  pon"*""- 
Berrice.    Hiat  Philopoimen  utterly  refused  to  sell  himself 
for  all  that  Macedonia  could  give  is  no  more  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  his  general  character.    But  his 
conduct  in  other  respects  is  not  so  intelligible.     He  went 
into  Crete  to  learn  the  art  of  war  amid  tlie  constant  local 
stro^les  of  that  island.    While  there,  he  contrived  to  do 
his  country  some  at  least  apparent  service,  by  extending 
her  alliance  among  the  Cretan  cities.'    But  if  Philopoi- 
men minted  a  field  of  action,  why  did  he  not  seek  it  in 
Peloponnfisoe  ?    Why  did  he  refuse  to  his  own  country  the 
direct  advantage  of  his  skill  and  valour  in  the  struggle  with 
i£tolia  which  we  are  just  about  to  record  ?     History  Probable 
gives  no  answer  to  this  question ;   but   an   obvious  con-  tfon  of  hU 
jectnre  presents  itself.     Philopoimen    absented    himself  "'"*"'='" 
from  Peloponn^sos   during  the  whole   remaining   life   of 
Aratos;  ahorUy  after  his  death  he  returned.    Was  he 
warned  by  the  example  of  the  great  citizen  whom  Megalo- 
polis must  still  have  been  bewailing  'i    Did  he  see  that  it 
was  as  hopeless  for  him  as  it  had  been  for  Lydiadas  to 
depose  AratoB  from  the  first  place  in  the  League,  and  that, 
while  Aratos  held  the  first  place  in  the  League,  bis  own 
great  qualities  would  be  as  much  thrown  away  as  thcee  of 
Lydiadas  had  been  1     He  may  have  had  no  mind  to  enter 
on  B  vun  rivalry,  which  was  certain  to  issuo  in  his  being 
baffled  and  rejected  in  the  Assembly,  which  was  not  unlikely 
to  iflsae  in  his  being  forsaken,  or  even  betrayed,  on  another 

'  Brudstitn'  (368J  stnngelj  mtroduceB  him,  without  any  ciplanation. 
Into  tiw  nlddla  of  tha  Social  War,  tmufcrring  thitber  an  exploit  which 
happened  ten  yaan  later.     See  Plut.  PhiL  7.     ThirlwaU,  viii.  290. 

*  Plat.  PhiL  7.     He  refosed,  aocoiding  to  his  biographer,  fuUurra  ti)» 
wraC  ^irir  Kmrm/iallih'  wpit  ri  fyx*'^  IiwitJam  md  x'^''''  tx><iW- 
See  Thtrlmll,  viij.  287. 
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« iiAP.  VIII.  field  of  Ladokeia.  He  might  do  his  conntfy  m(»e  real 
Bervice  bj  winmng  foreign  states  to  her  alliance,  and  by 
gaining,  in  a  school  of  foreign  war,  the  military  experience 
which  might  one  day  be  useful  to  her.  Possibly  the  highest 
patriotism  of  all  might  have  bid  him  devote  himself  to 
the  inunediatc  serrice  of  his  countiy,  at  all  hazards,  under 
whatever  difficulties,  and  in  however  subordinate  a  post 
But  the  conjecture  on  which  I  have  ventured  seems  to 
explain,  in  a  way  neither  improbable  nor  whc^y  dis- 
honourable to  Philopoimen,  a  line  of  conduct  which  at 
first  sight  seems  altogether  inexplicable. 

The  death  of  Antigonos  so  soon  'after  his  victory  at 
Sellasia  seemed  to  promise  some  of  those  disturbances 
and  revolutions  which  commonly  attended  a  change  of 
Arcession  rulcrs  iu  Macedonia.  Young  Philip  however  succeeded 
ft.c.  221^'  ^  ^be  throne  without  opposition,  but  the  accession 
of  a  prince  who  had  scarcely  emerged  from  boyhood 
opened  a  prospect  to  those  who  hoped  to  profit  by  any 
momentary  weakness  of  Macedonia  and  her  allies.  It 
Causes  of  ^as,  according  to  Polybios,  the  restless  rapacity  of  the 
War.  ^Etolians  which  seized  on  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
for  the  ravages  which  led  to  the  struggle  known  as  the 
Social  War.*  As  we  now  have  the  direct  narrative  of 
Polybios,  and  no  longer  his  mere  introductory  sketch,  we 
know  far  more  of  the  details  of  this  war  than  of  that 
which  ended  at  Sellasia  But  its  inherent  interest  is  far 
less.  It  has  none  of  the  heroic  charm  which  attaches  to  the 
names  of  Lydiadas  and  Kleomenes ;  and  the  Achaian  League 
itself  no  longer  acts  the  primary  part  It  will  be  enough  for 
our  purpose  here,  as  throughout  the  history,  to  run  hastily 
over  the  purely  military  events,  stopping  only  to  comment 
on  points  which  either  illustrate  Federal  politics  or  throw 
light  on  the  characters  of  the  great  Federal  politicians. 

'  'O  ffvfitJMxuc6s  if6\tfios.     (PoL  iv.  18.)    The  War  of  the  LeagueSi  or 
rather  of  tho  CoTifc<lcraci<y?,  might  perhapfi  better  express  the  meaning. 
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§  1.    The  Social  War. 
B.C.  221—217. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the  iEtolian  poBSCBsions  ciiap.vih. 
in   Peloponnfisos    had    fallcu    into    the    hands,   first    of  Timoxenos 
Kleomen^,  and  then  of  the  Achaians  or  their  Mace-  of  Aohaia, 
donian  protector.     The  iEtolians  however  still  retained  5;,^-  *'^^^" 
the  smaller  city  of  Phigaleia,  lying  on  the  confines  of  r}ii^.iicia 
Arkadia^   MessSne,   and  Elis.     The  town  stood  to  the  ^toUauJ^ 
^tolian  League  in  that  doubtful  relation  in  which  we  find 
BO  many  of  its  outlying  possessions ;  its  inhabitants  bore 
the  name  of  citizens/  but  their  condition  probably  ap- 
proached nearer  to  that  of  subjects,  or,  at  best,  of  depen- 
dent allies.    Phigaleia  could  not  have  been  valuable  to 
JStolia  in  any  way  but  as  a  military  post ;  it  was  held  by 
an  ^tolian  Governor,*  and.  therefore  doubtless  by  an 
iEtolian  garrison  also.    Soon  after  the  accession  of  Pliilip,  Don- 
DorimachoSi  the  iEtolian  commander  at  Phigaleia,  began  piu^.i^i-s 
to  be  guilty  of  various  acts  of  plunder  on  the  neighbouring  ^  *^«i' 
and  friendly  territory  of  Messdn^.     A  strange  diplomatic 
quarrel  followed,^  which  led  to  the  most  bitter  hatred  on 
the  part  of  Dorimachos  towards  those  whom  he  had  in- 
jured.    In  conjunction  with  a  kinsman  and  kindred  spirit 
named  Skopas,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the  iEtoUun 

^  PoL  iv.  8.  'Er^TXoyc  8^  r6r€  avfiiroAtrtvofiiini  to7s  Alrot\o7s.  But  wc 
Mon  afterwardB  (iv.  79)  find  the  Phigaleians  dLssatlsficd  with  the  iEtoliaii 
oonnezion,  whicli  there  is  called  avfifiaxla. 

'  Dorimachos  was 'sent,  according  to  Polybios  (iv.  3),  \6y<^  fUy  vapoKpu- 

ixtuf  tSp  4p  lUKofwainr^tf  wpayyArtov.     Brandstat^sr  (342)  nsks,  with  soine 
simplicity,  "War  das  etwas  so  Schlimmes  T'    There  is  something  really 
anniHing  in  this  writer's  half  a])ologios  for  his  eliuntsii. 
»  See  Pol.  iv.  4  and,  nion^  brieHy,  Thirlwall,  viii.  23-1 
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CHAP.  VIII.  General  Aristdn,^  but  without  any  sort  of  authority  from 

either  the  Popular  Assembly  or  the  Senate,'  he  planned  ^ 

series  of  incursions  which  amounted,  as  Polybios  expresses 

ity  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Mess6n6,  Achaia^  E^peirofl^ 

Extensive  Akamania,  and  Macedonia,  all  at  once.'    Various  acts 

of  the        of  aggression  on  all  these  states  followed ;  among  otha 

.Etoiiana.    ^jji^gg^  ^  fort  named  Elarion,  in  the  territory  of  M^alo- 

polis,  was  seized  upon,  but  the  iEtolians  were  soon  driven 

out  by  the  Achaian  General  Timoxenos,  with  the  help  of 

Taurion,   the  Macedonian  commander  at    Corinth.    An 

iEtolian  army  also  passed  through  the  western  cantons  of 

the  old  Achaia ;  its  leaders  indeed  disclaimed  all  hostile 

intentions,  but  their  followers  passed  on  to  Phigaleia, 

plundering  as  they  went,  and  from  Phigaleia  they  began 

the  devastation  of  Mcss^nfi  in  good  earnest. 

The  narrative  of  these  events  brings  forward  one  or 
two  points  of  political  interest,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  in  my  general  dea^^ription  of  the  Achaian  Con- 
May,  stitution.  The  iEtoliaus  chose  for  the  time  of  their 
inroad  the  season  when  the  Achaian  official  year  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  when  Achaia,  in  short,  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  Presidential  election.  Timoxenos,  the  General 
actually  in  office,  was  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Aratos, 
and  apparently  no  opposition  was  expected  to  the  election, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  of  Aratos  himself  as  his 

^  Aristdn  liaJ  some  bodily  infirmity  {9id  riyas  <r»fiartKks  dffBtptias)  which 
disqualified  him  from  service ;  he  was  a  kinsman  of  Dorimachos  and 
Skopas ;  practically  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Dorimachos. 
Pol.  iv.  5. 

*  Pol.  u.  s.  Kord  Koivdy  fi\r  odK  M\fia  xopoiraXciK  ro^s  AlrwXo^Sf  ic.r.A. 
oOtc  iroiKi^K  r£y  AItwAmv  irpos9f^afuvai  <r6yo9or  o(h§  rots  (hro«eAifroif  crvfifitra' 
JiStntSf  ic.T.A. 

Pol.  u.  s.  Kard  rdj  cahSy  6pfi^  Koi  icplff €is  9iaKafi6trrfs  ifia  Mco'inp^ii, 
*H-KttpwTcuf,  'AxoioTt,  *AKopra<n,  MourcS/in,  •ir6\€fAOW  i^i^wtyKaM,  Of  course 
this  does  not  imply,  but  excludes,  any  formal  declaration  of  war  by  iEtolia 
against  all  those  powers. 
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successor.^    Still  the  ^tolians  knew 'that  even  so  slight  chap.  Tin. 
a  change  would  cause  some  additional  weakness  in  the  invasiou 
Govemment,  and  that  the  holding  of  the  regular  Spring  p^s?-^  * 
Assembly  for  the  election  would  draw  away  most  of  the  ^^^^^ 
leading  men  from  the  defence  of  their  homes.     At  this 
moment  the  iEtolians  marched,  plundering  as  they  went, 
through  the  cantons  of  Patrai,  Pharai,  and  Dym6.     The  Aratos 
Assembly  met ;  Aratos  was  elected  General  for  the  next  b.c.  220- 
year,  but  he  would  not,  by  Achaian  Law,  immediately  ^^^' 
enter  upon  his  office.    Tlie  Assembly  also  decreed  that 
help  should  be  sent  to  Mess6u6,  that  the  existing  General 
should  summon  the  whole  military  force   of  the  nation 
in  arms,  and  that  the  body  thus  gathered  together  should 
be  invested  with  the  ordinary  powers    of   the  regular 
Assembly/    Timoxenos  was  unwilling  to  enter  upon  any 
important  business,  whether  civil  or  military,  just  before 

'  Polybios*  (lY.  6)  words  are,  iv  f  Kotirds  ^v  Ttfio^4y^  fi^y  Ixlyos  Irt  xp^^<*5 
T$f  ipx^s,  "AptPTOS  8i  K«^l<rraro  fi^y  us  rbv  iytavriv  r6y  iiri6yra  arpanrtyds 
496  rSw  *Ax<u£yf  oHirto  8i  l/icAXc  rify  apx^i^  c|civ.  Tliese  words,  by  them- 
•elves,  would  most  naturally  imply  that  Aratos  was  already  actually  General - 
Beet  But,  directly  after  (c.  7),  if  «ca^«cov<ra  4k  ruy  y6fiMv  tr^vo^os — that 
1%  rarely,  the  regular  Spring  Meeting  of  the  year  b.c.  220 — comes  together. 
At  tliis  Meeting  the  injured  cantons  complain  of  the  iEtolian  aggression  ; 
the  inroad  therefore  must  have  been  before  the  actual  day  of  meeting. 
After  the  Meeting,  Timoxenos  is  still  actually  in  office,  though  Aratos  is 
known  to  be  his  successor.  We  must  therefore  infer  that  Aratos  was 
formiUy  elected  at  the  Meeting  mentioned  in  c.  7,  and  that  the  words  of 
Polybioe  in  c.  6,  only  imply  that  his  election  was,  before  the  Meeting,  an 
underBtood  thing,  to  which  no  opposition  would  be  made.  He  was  then, 
at  the  time  described  in  c.  6,  not  General-Elect,  but  what^  some  people 
would  call  Gkneral-Designate. 

So  in  the  American  Presidential  interregnum  there  are  two  stages. 
Tliere  is  first  the  interval  between  the  election  of  electors  (which  ])racti- 
csUy  determines  the  election  of  the  President)  and  the  formal  election  of 
the  President  himself;  there  is  secondly  the  interval  between  the  formal 
election  of  the  President,  and  his  actual  **  Inauguration." 

'  That  the  .£tolians  really  had  an  eye  to  all  this,  is  manifestly  implied 
in  the  words  of  Polybios  (iv.  6),  xapanypifo-ayrcf  r6y  Kaip6y. 

'  PoL  iy.  7.  See  above,  p.  275.  The  small  attendance  at  the  regular 
Meeting  may  bo  understood,  if  no  opposition  was  to  be  offerod  to  the 
election  of  the  General. 
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(HAP. VIII.  the  end  of  his  term  of  office.*  MoreoTer  he  distmsied 
the  military  efficiency  of  his  countrymen ;  their  defeats 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Kleomenic  War,  and  the  hmbit 
of  looking  for  Macedonian  help  which  had  grown  upon 
them  during  its  later  years,  had  greatly  relaxed  the 
courage  and  discipline  of  the  nation.*  limoxeiios  there- 
fore delayed  carrying  out  the  resolution  of  the  Asaembly. 
Aratos,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  aeiied 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  military  enthusiasm.  He  who  had 
been  the  quench-coal  to  the  warlike  ardour  of  Lydiadas 
and  Aristomachos  now  began  to  complain  of  the  delays 
and  lack  of  energy  of  Timoxenos.'  He  felt  sure  that 
nothing  effectual  could  be  done  till  the  reins  of  power 
Aratos  were  again  in  his  own  hands.  He  at  last  actually  pre- 
office  vailed  on  Timoxenos  to  give  up  to  him  the  seal,  the 
iTjuliiSle.  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  Presidential  office,  five  days  before  the  1^ 
timc.^  Aratos  at  once  issued  his  summons  to  the  several 
cities  ;  ^  the  military  Assembly  met  under  arms  at  Megalo- 

1  Pol.  iv.  7.  "Otrov  oihru  KrrYovtrrjs  rijs  dpxHf'  In  the  American  War, 
in  tlic  year  1777,  wo  find  the  operations  of  part  of  the  American  force 
hampered  hy  a  cause  wliich,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  reminds  one  of 
this  affair  of  Timoxenos  and  Aratos. 

**Thc  usual  diiliculty  of  obtaining  the  service  of  the  nulitia,  was  at 
this  time  very  much  increased,  by  an  event  by  no  means  common.  The 
time  for  which  the  governor  [of  New  Jersey]  was  elected  had  expired,  and 
no  new  election  had  been  made.  The  late  executive,  therefore,  did  not 
think  himself  authorized  to  take  any  measures  as  an  executive,  and  had 
not  General  Dickinson  ventured  to  order  out  the  militia  by  his  own 
authority,  they  could  not  have  been  put  in  motion. "  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  iiL  206. 

'  PoL  U.S.  "Afia  9h  rois*Axcuois  Awurrwv  Zi^  r6  ^B^fjLWS  airoi^  itrx^licdpai 
KOTci  r6  irap6v  wtpi  ri^v  iy  rois  ZitKois  yvfivafflaof^  /c.r.X.  So  Plut.  Ar.  47. 
iOi(rd4yr(s  ydp  AKKirrpitus  (r<io(«(r0ou  x^P^^  '^"•^  '''<'''  MaK€li6w»p  SvKois  oJro^f 

*  Pol.  U.8.  Zt.x^rKiiiav  koX  itapo^vrofityos  M  tJ  r6\fiif  rww  Aht^Kmy 
OviuKiortpov  <XP^®  '''^^^  iTfdyfxcuriv.  The  dWorpt6'nts  spoken  of  directly 
after  means  hostility  to  the  ^tolians,  not  to  Timoxenos.  Sec  Lucas, 
p.  98,  note. 

*  Pol.  U.8.     So  Plut.  Ar.  47.     See  above,  p.  299. 

*  Pol.  U.S.     IIpos  rds  iroA«iy  ^ypoi^c— This  is  the  usual  formula. 
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polls,  and  acted  in  all  respects  as  if  it  had  been  the  cnAP.vin. 
regular  Assembly   at  Aigion.^      It    received    Mcss^nian  Military 
Ambassadors  who  asked  for  the  admission  of  their  city  to  at^Mcga-^ 
the  Qrand  Alliance.'    The  Achaian  Government'  answered  ^°l^^' 

B.C.  220. 

that  the  Achaians  could  not  admit  them  without  the 
consent  of  the  other  members  of  the  Confederacy,  but 
that  they  would  themselves  help  them  on  the  delivery 
of  hostages  to  be  kept  at  Sparta.     The  campaign  which  Diiigraoo- 
followed  displayed,  on  the  part  of  Aratos,  something  which  j^i^^f 
oven  Polybios  can  only  describe  as  the  height  of  folly.*  -^atos. 
He  was  not  only  beaten  in  the  field  as  usual,  but  he  had 
the  incredible  folly  to  send  away  the  greater  part  of  Iiis 
army,  and  to  allow  himself  to  be  altogether  out-gencralled. 
He  underwent  a  defeat  at  Kaphvai,  which  was  almost  as  His  do- 
destructive  as  any  which  he  had  undergone  at  the  hands  Rapiiyai. 
of  KleomenSs.      The  iEtolians  traversed   PeloponnCsos 
without  opposition,  and  at  last  returned  home  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus.' 

'  Polybios  calls  them  irX^Oof  (iy.  D)  and  6x>Mi  (iv.  7),  jnst  liko  tho 
r^gnlar  Assembly. 

*  PoL  iv.  9.  See  above,  p.  500.  Dnimami  (p.  464)  mistakes  this  for  an 
application  for  admission  to  the  Achaian  Loagno.  For  that  purpose  tho 
irord  used  would  have  been  iroAircfa  or  avfiiroKirtlaf  not  avfifiaxla. 

*  PoL  iy.  0.  Ol  wpattrr&rfs  r£y  'Axoiofv,  that  is,  the  truixovpyoi.  The 
proposal  for  tho  Mcss^nian  alliance  being  contrary  to  treaty,  the  Znynovp- 
Tof  would  not  pnt  it  to  tho  vote  ;  but  the  promise  of  Achaian  help  must 
have  required  a  vote  of  the  Meeting. 

*  PoL  iv.  11.  Of  tk  r^¥  AxautfK  T^fftS^fs  [he"  tries  to  veil  tlie  real  culprit 
by  the  plural  form]  o5t»  KaKtSs  ixri^^*^*'^^  '^'"^^  irpdyiioffiv  Scff  liwepfioXiiv 
dnUu  /n)  mrroXtirffZr. 

'  PoL  iv.  18.  •Kard  r6v  IffByMv  iwoi'^traarro  rfjy  dir6\v(riu.  So  Schom 
(142),  "Kehrton  nach  Vcrheerung  der  Gegend  von  Sicyon  durch  don 
Isthmus  nach  Hause  zuriick,"  and  Thirlwall  (viii.  288),  '*  Returned  home 
by  the  Isthmus."  Lucas  (p.  103)  seems  to  take  the  words  iwoii^travro 
njr  d!w6KiHnw  in  the  sense  of  **  disbanded  "  or  **  separated  " — "  gingen  auf 
dem  Isthmus' auseinander."  He  adds,  '*wo  also  fiir  sic,  etwa  in  Mcgara, 
froundlichos  Gebiet  sein  mnsste. "  But  Megaru  was  now  (see  above,  p.  479) 
part  of  the  Boeotian  Confederation,  tlierefore  i>art  of  the  Macedonian  Con- 
federacy. Also  the  Isthmus  would  }ye  in  any  case  a  strange  place  to 
disband,  with  a  Macedonian  garrison  at  Corinth,  and  the  hostile  territory 
of  Bfleotia  to  be  passed  through. 
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CHAP.  Tin.      An  Achaian  ABsembly  was  held  a  few  days  after  the 
Accmation  departure  of  the  iEtolians.     The  natioiial  feeling  was 
fence  oir     strong  against  Aratoa.     He  had  displayed  onnsoal  leal 
int^       for  action ;    he   had  seized  on  office  prematnrely  and 
-^Membly.  illegally ;  and  his  haste  had  led  only  to  greater  national 
ignominy,  and  to  the  display  of  greater  military  incapaeify, 
than  ever.     His  political  adyersaries  strongly  pressed  all 
the  disgraceful  points  of  the  campaign,  in  accusations  <tf 
which  Polybios  has  preserved  to  us  the  heads.^    One 
would  be  still  more  anxious  to  read  the  answer  of  Aratos. 
For  answer  he  did,  and  with  wonderful  effect    Helpless 
as  he  had  been  on  the  battle-field  of  Eaphyai,  in  the 
parliamentary  campaign  of  Aigion  he  was  irresistible.   We 
gather  from  Polybios  that  he  denied  some  of  the  chaiges^ 
asked  indulgence  upon  others,  and  was  eloquent  about  his 
old  exploits.    Anyhow  he  contrived,  as  he  had  so  often 
done  before,  to  turn  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  in  his  own 
favour.     He  succeeded  in  diverting  the  public  indignation 
from  himself  to  his  accusers,  and  he  again  found  himself 
directing  the  counsels  of  the  League  with  all  his  old 
influence.* 
Yotes  At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  passed  a  series  of 

Achaian  decrees  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.'  The  General  was  to 
gather  a  fresh  army,  and  to  concert  measures  with  the 
Governments  of  Lacedscnion  and  Mess^nd  for  the  common 
defence  against  the  iEtolians.  Ambassadors  were  also 
sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance,*  at  once 
asking  for  help  and  proposing  the  admission  of  MessSne 
into  the  Confederacy.     An  iEtolian  Assembly  was  held 

1  Pol.  iv.  14. 

*  Pol.  u.  8.  U9pl  r&v  k^iis  iirturra  fiov\t6t(rOat  kot^  r^y  *Ap^ov  yrti/iiiw. 
Schom  (p.  142)  might  have  spared  the  remark,  *'  Wie  anders  wiirde  sdn 
Loos  auBgefallen  sein,  wenn  er  ein  Athener  geweson  ware ! " — at  least  if  it  is 
meant  as  a  censure  upon  Athens.  Surely  Athenian  confidence  in  Kikias 
and  PlidkiOn  was  well  nigh  as  blind  as  Achaian  confidence  in  Aratos. 

•  Pol.  iv.  15.  *  See  above,  p.  49P. 
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about  the  same  time,  and  it  passed  a  decree  wliich,  on  first  cuap.  vm. 
hearing,  sounds  incredibly  strange  and  contradictory/  The  and 
^tolians,  allies  of  the  Achaians,  allies  of  the  Mess^nians,  Assem- 
voted  to  keep  the  peace  with  the  Laceda3monians,  Mes-  ^^®*- 
s&nians,  and  everybody  else,  the  Achaians  included,  unless 
the  Achaians  admitted  the  Mess^nians  into  their  alliance. 
This  last  course  they  would  look  upon  as  a  ca^us  belli. 
Such  a  decree,  in  its  naked  fonn,  seems  so  preposterous 
that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing behind,  which  our  Achaian  informants  have  not  told 
ua     The  terms  of  alliance  between  iEtolia  and  MessCnd 
may  well  have  contained  some  proyision  which  would  be 
infringed  by  an  alliance  between  Messen6  and  Achaia. 
The  alliance  between  iEtolia  and  Achaia  was  of  course  an  Probable 

.  oxplana- 

equal  alliance,  a  partnership  on  equal  terms  between  two  tion  of  tho 
great  Confederations  of  nearly  equal  power.     As  allies  on  vote."^" 
such  terms,  iEtolia  and  Achaia  had,  in  better  days,  appeared 
side  by  side  as  the  defenders  of  Greece  against  barbarian 
inroads.     But  we  may  doubt  wliether  an  alliance  between  Relations 
^tolia  and  Mess6n6  was  an  alliance  on  perfectly  equal  ^tolia  and 
terms.    Mess6n6  was  not  annexed ;  it  did  not  become  part  *^®"^^^* 
of  the  iEtolian  League ; '  it  retained  a  perfectly  distinct 
GoTemment  of  its  own.'    But  all  this  is  quite  consistent 
with  a  state  of  practical,  and  even  formal,  dependence. 

^  PoL  iv.  15.  Upay/ia  irdirrvp  dXoytiraTov.  Lucas  (p.  104)  seems  to 
see  nothing  wonderful  in  it. 

*  The  word  used  to  express  the  connexion  between  ^tolia  and  Mossend 
IS  always  trvf^Mx^^  i^<>^  avfiiroXirtla.  Neither  of  thcso  words  implies  any- 
thing as  to  the  terms  of  union,  but  each  implies  a  union  of  a  different 
kind.  %dfAftaxoi  may  be  either  equal  or  dependent  allies  ;  ffVfiiroKircu  may 
be  either  really  equal  citizens  or  cives  sine  suffragio.  But  crvfifiaxoi  are 
always  mere  allies  of  some  kind ;  avfiiroKircu  are  always  actual  citizens 
of  some  kind.  2vfifMx^^  ^  union  (forced  or  willing)  in  a  mere  C<mfedcra4^, 
ov/tf «Xrrc(a  is  union  (forced  or  willing)  in  a  Confederation. 

'  The  Msssdnian  Government  at  this  time  was  oligarchic  (Pol.  iv.  32) ; 
the  chief  magistrates  bore  the  Spartan  title  of  Ephor  (Pol.  iy.  4). 
Polybios  applies  the  term  ffuyapxicu  to  their  meetings,  as  to  those  of  the 
Achaian  hiiuovpyoi.     See  above,  p.  282. 

L  L 
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r-BAF.  TxrL  Mesff^n^  nuiT  well  hare  stood  to  JEJuAm  in  mncli  the  nutut 
reUdoD  in  vhicli  Cliios  and  Mitrltel^  hnd  once  stood  to 
Athens. '  Had  Sparta,  eren  when  Sparta  was  the  fiiend 
and  alljr  of  Athena,  interfered,  either  in  a  friendlj  or  in  a 
h^j^tile  way,  in  Chian  or  ^Btrlenaian  aflEurSy  such  into'- 
ference  would  certainlj  hare  been  looked  upon  bj  Athens 
as  a  breach  of  friendship  and  alliance  on  the  part  <^  ^Murta. 
If  the  pre<(eut  case  was  at  all  similar,  we  can  understand 
the  otherwise  unintelligible  Tote  of  the  JEtolian  Coi^;raa 
Their  motive  was  doubtless  what  Polybios  teDs  ns ;  they 
wishe<l  to  isolate  the  sereral  Peloponnesian  states,  in 
onler  that  each,  when  isolated,  might  be  the  better  ex- 
posed to  their  rapacity.  But  nations  and  gOTemments 
do  not  commonly  avow  such  motives,  however  commonly 
they  may  act  upon  them.  The  ^tolians  may  haye  been 
robbers  and  pirates,  but  they  were  not  fools  or  madmen ; 
tlieir  Fcileral  Assembly  would  hardly  have  passed  a  reso- 
lution utterly  repugnant  not  only  to  International  Law, 
but  to  common  sense.  The  received  policy  of  iEtoIia  was 
not  so  much  to  do  acts  of  avowed  injustice  by  the  national 
authority  as  to  connive  at  gross  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  individual  officers.  The  doings  of  Dorimachos  and 
Skopas  at  tliis  very  time  had  all  been  done  without  any 
commission  from  the  iEtoIian  Senate  or  Assembly.  Those 
bodies  might  aifect  to  be  ignorant  of  what  had  happened, 
or  even,  as  the  words  of  the  resolution  may  perhaps  imply, 
gravely  to  condemn  it.  The  historian  tells  us,  doubtless 
with  great  truth,  that  the  iEtoliaus  rejected  all  demands 
for  reparation,  and  rejected  them  with  mockery.'  But 
such  mockery  may  well  have  taken  a  diplomatic  form. 


'  See  above,  p.  26. 

'  Pol.  Iy.  16.  Ot)8*  4x0X07(01  Urt  kotti^Iovp  [aItwKoI]  ro^s  iyKoKaupras, 
dWii  Kol  irpof€X^*^ti(ov  cf  ris  oiVrodf  if  iiKcuo^otrlas  xpo«ca\oiro  wtpl  tmw 
y§yoy6rwy  fj  Kal  ki)  Aia  ray  yLtW6vrtov.  Is  the  invocation  of  Zeua  a  flooriah 
of  tlio  ilCtoliaiM  or  of  the  historian  himself  f 
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No  mockery  could  be  more  bitter  than  a  grave  answer  that  chap.  yui. 
the  Federal  Government  of  iEtolia  was  guiltless  of  inroads 
on  Achaia  or  Mes8^n6 ;  that,  if  iEtolian  citizens  had  mis- 
conducted themselves — say,  by  plundering  Mess6nian  lands 
or  by  defeating  the  Achaian  General  at  Kaphyai — such 
^tolian  wrong-doers,  while  on  Achaian  or  Mess6nian  ter- 
ritory, were  subject  to  Achaian  or  Mcss^nian  law.  An 
iEtolian  Assembly,  in  such  a  frame  of  mind,  when  it  heard 
of  the  application  of  Mess^nd  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Achaio-Macedonian  Alliance,  might  well  vote  any  such 
admission  to  be  a  breach  of  friendly  relations  with  iEtolia. 
In  all  this  there  would  be  not  a  little  solemn  and  trans- 
parent hypocrisy.  But  it  is  with  such  solemn  and  trans- 
parent hypocrisy  that  international  disputes  are  most 
commonly  carried  on,  very  seldom  with  the  monstrous  and 
irrational  impudence  which  the  words  of  the  iEtolian 
resolution  seem  at  first  sight  to  imply. 

The  Achaian  Embassies  to  King  Pliilip  and  to  the  Achaian 
Epeirot  League  were  so  far  successful  that  both  those  toMace^-^ 
powers  gave  their  eonsent  to  the  admission  of  Mess6n6  ^oi^"^d 
into  the  alliance/    But  neither  Epeiros  nor  Macedonia  as 
yet  sent  any  succours.    All  Greece,  we  are  told,  was  so 
fiuniliar  with  the  evU  deeds  of  the  iEtolians  that  they  did 
not  ezdte  any  particular  emotion.     Both  the  King  and 
the  League  refused  for  the  present  to  declare  war.'    The 

1  FoL  iy.  18.  Ol  V  'Hvci^mStoi  ira2  ^Iktmros  6  $afft\tds  dKo6(ravr§s  r&v 
w^i99fi^  ro^f  iijkv  Mtaffiiriovs  tis  Ti)r  ffvfinaxtay  irpos^Kafioy.  That  is,  they 
gK¥«  their  consent  to  their  admission  ;  they  could  not  admit  them  of  their 
onm  •ct»  any  more  than  their  Achaians  could.  Their  formal  admission 
would  tike  place  at  the  general  Congress  of  the  Confederacy  of  which 
we  thaD  presently  hear. 

*  PoL  1LS.-  "Evl  M  rois  ^6  r£w  AlruK»w  trrrpayfi^^ots  irapauriKa  fxhp 
^yui^nyyf  0^  /n)r  M  irXcZov  iBwifioffcty  Bih,  r6  firi9^p  irapdio^oy  r£w 
fHitfyi^Mir  Z4  Ti  irtroniic^Mu  roiit  AlruXo^s.  Sc^ircp  odS*  tipyl<r6ri<raif 
M  wKu^,  4AX*  Afni^/o'ayTO  Ti)r  flpi^Kiyv  d^yciv  irp6s  adro^'  otrus  i) 
#wffXi)f    HutUt   mrfyrtifjoif   rvyx^^t    frnWoy  rrif   a-raylov  Kcd  irapaZ6^ov 
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OBAP.  Till. 

incunioiiB 
in  Pelo- 
ponn6flot. 


Insincerity 
of  the 
^tolian 
Govern- 
ment. 


iEtolians  therefore  continued  their  career  of  iniqnitr. 
They  procured  Skerdilaidos  the  Illyrian  and  D^mdtrioB  of 
Pharos  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Peloponnteos,  while  three 
iEtoIian  leaders,  Dorimachos,  Skopas,  and  Agelaos^^ 
pressed  on  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula.  They  carried 
with  them  iEtolian  troops  in  vast  numbers ;  it  was  in  fact 
an  invasion  of  Achaia  by  the  whole  force  of  ^tolia.'  StiD 
there  was  no  avowed  national  action  ;  all  was  the  private 
piracy  of  particular  iEtolian  chiefs  ;  it  was  Agelaos  who, 
of  his  own  authority,  made  an  alliance  with  SkerdilaidoB ; 
it  was  Dorimachos  who,  of  his  own  authority,  besieged  and 
sacked  a  city  of  the  Achaian  League.  The  iEtolian 
Government  knew  nothing  about  it ;  the  ^tolian  Pre- 
sident sat  still  at  homo,  wondering  what  all  his  country- 
men were  gone  after,  and  professing  that  he  at  least  had 
no  war  with  Achaia,  but  was  at  peace  with  all  the  worid' 
Polybios  argues  that  such  conduct  was  extremely  foolish;* 
so  it  doubtless  was  on  the  principle  that  honesty  is  ihe 
best  policy ;  but  it  really  was  little  more  than  a  stronger 
case  than  usual  of  an  attempt  to  tlirow  dust  into  men's 
eyes  by  diplomatic  insincerity.  Meanwhile  Dorimachos 
pressed  on.     He  was  invited  by  a  party '^  in  Kynaitha^  that 


1  This  seems  to  be  the  same  Agelaos  of  Naupaktos  whom  we  shall  after- 
wards find  acting  in  a  more  honourable  character. 

*  Pol.  iv.  16.  Hwc^poltrcun'ti  iravHrifitl  rovs  AlrwXot^f  MfiaXov  cir  t^i' 
*Axotav  /Afrd  ray  *lWvpiwv. 

*  lb.  17.  *Apl<rr»v  8*  6  rwy  A<r»A»K  (rrparifydr,  od  Wftos7roio6fi€vos  M^v 
rSv  ytyvofi4vwVj  ifyc  rrjy  ij^rvx/ay  M  Trfs  oUtlas,  ^^acwr  od  voAc/icir  roif 
*Axaiois  d\\A  8iom}pff?K  nliv  tlp^yriy.  The  comment  of  LncaB  (p.  105)  is 
cnrions.  *'  Wenigstens  batten  die  Aetoler  den  Erieg  gegen  die  Achaer 
nicJU  angefangen  und  ihn  selbst  jctzt  nur  fur  den  Fall  erklart,  wenn  die 
BundesgenoBsenschaft  mit  den  Messeniem  eingegangen  wiirde.  Behanp- 
tete  ihr  Strategoa,  doch  wohl  bffentlich,  nur  in  diesem  Siune,  das  die 
Aetoler  Frieden  gegen  die  Achaer  hielten." 

^  lb.  E6ri9fs  koI  irai9tK6v  irpScyfia  iroimv, 

*  lb.  16.  UparT0fi4yris  adrois  rffs  rtSy  KuvaiBiuv  •w6\9us.  It  is  dear 
however  from  the  narrative  which  follows  that  the  ^tolian  faction  was 
only  a  small  party  in  the  city. 
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turbulent  Arkadian  city  whose  internal  dissenBions  have  chap.  tiii. 
been  already  mentioned.^    We  left  Kynaitha  an  Achaian  Affain  of 

Kynaitha. 

city,  occupied  by  a  Federal  garrison.    The  ruling  party 
were  well  affected  to  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the 
exiles  professed  anxiety  to  return  home  and  dwell  peace- 
ably as  citizens  of  the  Achaian  League.     With  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  Qovemmenty'  the  exiles  were  readmitted. 
At  the  same  time  the  Federal  garrison  was  withdrawn ; 
it  had  been  a  necessary  precaution  in  days  of  dissension  ; 
it  was  no  longer  needed  now  that  Kynaitha  was  again  an 
united  commonwealth.     Some  of  the  exiles  were  leading  Retnrn 
citizens,  who  had  in  former   times    held  the  office  ofnaithaian 
PolemarcL'     The  reconciliation  was  in  appearance  so^^ 
perfect  that  the  exiled  Polemarchs  were  restored  to  their 
office.     But  the  confidence  both  of  the  Kynaithaians  and 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  infamously  abused.    The  Kjrnaitha 

Detrayed 

office  of  Polemarch  involved  the  care  of  the  city-gates ;  to  Don- 
the  restored  Polemarchs  slew  their  colleagues,  and  opened  ^^  ^' 
the  gates  to  Dorimachos.      They  gained  little  by  their  Horrible 
perfidy  ;  the  iEtolians  plundered,  slew,  and  even  tortured*  Kynaitha 
all  parties  without  distinction  ;  they  then  offered  the  town  ^toUans. 
to  their  Eleian  friends,  who  prudently  declined  it ;  next, 
they  left  it  in  the  hands  of  an  iEtolian  garrison ;  finally, 
'  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Macedonian  succours,  the 


*  See  above,  p.  408. 

•  PoL  iv.  17.  Ol  KOfr^xomts  rrjv  ir6Kty  iirp4ff$€voy  [on  this  wortl  sec 
above,   p.  448]  irp6s  r6  r£v  'AxoutfK  l9vor,   fiovK6fi€yoi  fxtrd  Tqs   iKfivw 

0flnw  ifjuporipovs  cOvoifo'ctv,  fc.r.X. 

'  From  the  description  given  of  their  duties,  one  may  doubt  whetlier 
the  Polemarchs  were  the  chief  magistrates  of  Kynaitha.  The  Athenian 
Polemarch,  it  may  be  remembered,  completely  changed  his  functions  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  Democracy. 

^  PoL  iv.  18.  *Eiffrp4fi\ttffay  8i  iroXXoi)f  r«v  Kvvai94uy,  oh  liiirlarnaay 
Ixctf'  mttfivn/iirw  Zi/A^opov  ^  KaraurKw^offfia  ^  SiKKo  ri  r£y  irKtioyos  d^leoy. 
On  this  excess  of  cruelty,  so  unusual  in  Grecian  warfare,  I  have  made 
some  remarks  in  my  second  Chapter,  p.  57. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  garrison   burucd    the    city    and    departed.      Meanwbile 

Untnic-       Dorimachos  continued  his  dcTastations.     He  summoned 

attempt  on  Klcitdr  to  revolt  from  the  Achaian  League,  and  to  become 

Kleit6r.      j^  ^\\j  ^f  ^Etolia.*    But  here  the  citizens  gallantly  resisted. 

Aratos,  all  this  time,  rememberings  doubtless  his  unluK^ 

rashness  earlier  in  the  year,   did  nothing  at  alL    Hie 

iEtolians  again  returned  home  undisturbed  ;  but  Tanrifin 

won  over  the  faithless    D^m^trios    to   the   Macedonian 

interest,  and  the  Pharian's  share  in  the  campaign  ended 

with  a  devastation  of  the  coast  of  ^Stolia. 

Philip  at        The  young  King  of  Macedonia  had  by  this  time  made 

CorintlL     ^p  ^g  mind  to  assist  his  allies  in  earnest.     He  marched 

with  an  army  to  Corinth — ^now  his  own  city — ^but  he  came 

too  late  ;  the  iEtoliaus  were  already  gone.     He  then  sent 

letters  summoning  a  general  Congress  of  all  the  Allies  at 

Corinth,  and  he  meanwhile  advanced  into  Peloponn&Kis 

as  far  as  Tegea,  with  a  view  of  settling  the  afiairs  of 

Affairs  of  Laccdeemou.     We  hero  sadly  feel  our  want  of  a  Spartan 

Spar^       historian,  or  at  least  of  one  not  writing  wholly  in  tiie 

220.  Achaian  interest.     During  the  Kleomenic  War,  Plutarch's 

Life  of  the  Spartan  King  gives  us  at  least  an  echo  of  the 

reports  on  the  Spartan  side ;  but  now  we  have  to  tmst 

wholly  to   Polybios.     In   his  view,   Antigonos   and  the 

Achaians  had  been  the  greatest  of  benefactors  to  Sparta ; 

they  had  freed  her  from  a  Tyrant,  and  had  restored  to  her 

her  ancient  constitution  and  laws.'    Sparta  was  bound  to 

the  Macedonian  Alliance  by  every  tie  of  thankfulness,  and 

*  Pol.  iv.  19.  *Airo<rT<iKraj  rwv^kxox&v  alpetcrSeu  njr  xp3j  aiiro^s  trvfi- 
nax^ciy.  This  sounds  as  if  the  Klcitoriaiis  were  offered  mere  alliance,  and 
uot  incorporation  on  any  tenns.     But  see  above,  p.  607,  note  1. 

*  Pol.  iv.  16.  Ol  AoKfZatfidyioif  irpos^drtfs  fi^v  iliKfv$fpufi4¥ot  8*  'Ayriyipov 
Kol  8u^  rijs  T»y  *AxcucSv  ipiKorifiiaSf  dipfiKoyres  8^  MaKt96<n  Kal  ^lA/rry 
^178)^  ihrtvcun-lov  irpdrrttv.  He  repeats  the  words  irpos<f>drt9S  i/iK§vBtp9»fUroi 
ii*  *Ayri')6vov  in  c.  22,  and  in  the  same  chapter,  in  the  speech  of  Adei- 
ni.iut()9,  wc  reu<l  of  roi^s  MaKfli6yas  €titfyY4rai  koI  awriipas. 
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eyeiy  step  on  her  part  contrary  to  Achaian  or  Macedonian  chap.tih. 
interests  was  a  sin  of  the  blackest  ingratitude.  Since  the 
departure  of  Kleomen^s,  the  throne  had  been  carefully 
kept  yacant,^  a  fact  which  may  surely  be  taken  as  implying 
that  Sparta  still  looked  upon  him  as  her  lawful  King. 
Kleiomen^s  was  not  a  Harold  or  a  Sebastian,  living  only  in 
the  fond  imagination  of  a  heart-sick  people ;  the  hero  of 
Sparta  still  lived,  dwelling  indeed  in  the  house  of  bondage, 
but  not  without  hope  of  being  one  day  restored  to  his 
home  and  kingdom.'  The  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  Collie  of  Ephors,  whose  opinions  are  described  as  being 
divided,  three  favouring  the  ^Etolians  and  two  favouring 
the  Allies.'  The  iEtolian  party  was  also  the  Kleomenic 
party,  not  assuredly  out  of  any  love  towards  iEtolia 
for  her  own  sake,  but  because  iEtolia  represented  oppo- 
sition to  Philip  and  the  Achaians.  In  this  divided  state  of 
things,  troops  were  sent  to  support  Aratos  in  his  unlucky 
campaign,  but  Polybios  implies  that  there  was  no  real 
intention  of  giving  the  Achaians  any  effective  help/  and  he 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  charge  the  Lacedsemonians — that  is, 
doubtless^  the  majority  among  the  Ephors — ^with  con- 
cluding a  secret  treaty  with  the  Jiltolians/  More  violent  Distarl- 
measures  now  followed ;  Adeimantos,  one  of  the  philipp-  sparta. 
inng  Ephors,  was  murdered,  together  with  some  citizens 
of  his  party,  with  the  connivance — so  our  Achaian  histo- 
rian tells  us — of  his  colleagues  of  the  other  party/    Other 

1  PoL  iv.  22,  85.  The  later  passage  is  more  emphatic ;  ToXtTtvSfifvoi 
tarrd  rck  wdrpui  arx^i^  ^8i?  rpus  ipiamods  fi€r^  rrjy  KXfOfUyovs  Hicirrcixnv, 
«#8r  iw9r6i^tuf  odS^orc  fia<ri\€is  Karacrr^aai  rrjs  'Zwdprris.  A  strange  turn 
is  given  to  the  fact  by  Pausanias  (ii.  9.  3);  AoKtiaifioytot  icrfityoi  KXtofi4yovs 

'  PoL  iy.  85.  O^  ilicurra  9id  K\tofi4yri  ira2  r^y  irp6s  iKtIvoy  ^Hvoiay, 
ikwlCams  del  ica2  Tpos9oiclay  tx"*^^^  t^'  iKtlyov  irapova-ias  dfia  «cal  (wrriplas. 

>  lb.  22. 

^  lb.  9.  "E^SpWF  acoi  BtmpSy  fiSWoy  Ij  <rvfifidxvy  Hx^f^^t  rd^ty.  So 
0.  19,  aroxBtC^fMrn  roO  Zoxtiy  filyoy. 

•  lb.  16.  «  lb.  -22. 
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cHAP.viti.  citizens  of  Macedonian  politics  fled  to  Philip^  who  gave 
audience  at  Tegea  both  to  them  and  to  an  Embasay  from 
the  de  facto  GoTcmment/  The  envoys  affirmed  that  the 
persons  who  had  been  killed  had  been  the  real  cause  of 
the  disturbance,  and  they  professed  their  own  full  in- 
tention to  dischai^  towards  the  King  every  obligation 
of  faithful  allies.'  The  debate  which  followed  is  well 
FhiliiiBittf  worthy  of  attention.  It  sets  Philip  before  us  in  a  light 
ment^  personally  honourable,  but  it  shows  how  efiectually 
on  the  Aratos  had  done  his  evil  work.  The  Macedonian  King  sits 
parties  at  in  ouc  Greek  city  to  decide  the  fate  of  another.  That  it 
rests  with  him  to  preserve  or  to  destroy  Sparta  no  one 
seems  to  doubt.  Everything  is  made  to  depend  on  Uie 
King^s  personal  sense  of  justice  and  expediency;  we  as  yet 
see  only  Philip  sober  and  are  not  introduced  to  Philip 
drunk,  but  we  sec  that,  drunk  or  sober,  Philip  is  equally 
master  of  PcloponnOsos.  Tlicrc  were  not  wanting  coun- 
sellors who  exhorted  him  to  make  an  example  of  ^>Mla> 
such  as  his  great  predecessor  had  made  of  Thebes. 
No  reasonable  man  could  doubt  that  those  now  in 
power  at  Sparta  were  wholly  in  the  interest  of  iEtoUa, 
and  that  the  victims  of  the  late  disturbance  had  perished 
solely  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  Macedonia. 
Sparta  had  once  been  spared;  she  had  abused  the 
mercy  of  Antigonos ;  her  day  of  grace  was  now  past, 
and  her  destmction  would  be  only  an  act  of  exemplary 
justice.  But  the  counsels  which  finally  prevailed  with 
the  young  King  were  of  a  milder  kind.  According 
to  Polybios,  Aratos  was  their  inspiring  spirit.'  This 
we  may  well  believe,  but  we  may  also  well  believe 
that  Philip,  young  and  as  yet  uncomipted,  was  himself 

^  Pol.  iv.  23.  Ol  irpotarurts  rwv  AcuctHaifioviuv :  a  formula  applied  to 
the  Spartan  Ephoi*s,  as  to  the  Achaian  irifiiovpyoL 

"  lb.  Tltti^Ta  8'  U7rt<rx»'oui^oi  iroirjfftiy  avrol  r^  ^lAimr^  rii  Kwrii  rii¥ 
/^uyll/Llax^a'^  ^  lb.  24. 
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disposed  to  take  the  more  generous  part.'    Aratos,  save  chap.viu. 

in  that  one  terrible  year  of  Secession,  had  never  been 

a  man  of  blood  or  an  advocate  of  violent  measures.    We  Deciara- 

may  fairly  ascribe  to  him  the  answer  which  was  finally  phuip  in 

given  by  the  King,  one  which  forestalls  some  principles  of  S^^  ^^ 

international  right  which  modem  diplomatists  arc  only 

just  beginning  to  understand.     As  such,  it  does  him  the 

highest  honour.    But  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  it  had 

been  dictated  by  him  in  the  Assembly  at  Aigion,  as  a  free 

President  of  the  Achaian  League,  rather  than  suggested 

in  Philip's  council-chamber  at  Tegea  in  his  new  character 

of  Macedonian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     King  Philip 

was  made  to  answer  that  the  Lacedaemonian  Grovcniment 

had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  against  the  common  Alliance  ; 

that  he  accepted  their  professions  of  faithfulness  to  it,  and 

exhorted  them  to  continue  in  the  same  mind  ;   that  the 

internal  crimes  and  revolutions  of  any  allied  city  were 

matters  which  did  not  come  under  his  cognizance,  so  long 

as  the  city  itself  adhered  to  its  public  obligations.     He  Aratos* 

might  exhort  and  recommend  as  an  ally,  but  he  was  v^^^f 

entitled  to  go  no  fiirther,  except  when  the  common  alii-  '"*«r- 

,  ,  .  national 

ance  was  violated,  and  then  only  in  concert  with  all  the  right. 
odier  allies.*  Sounder  doctrines  were  never  put  forth  in 
any  age  ;  pity  that  their  accomplishment  depended  solely 
on  the  will  of  a  youth,  of  precocious  talents  indeed,  and 
who  had  as  yet  given  no  signs  of  any  but  generous  dispo- 
sitionSy  but  who  was  in  danger,  as  the  event  proved,  of 


1  So  Bishop  Thirlwall  (viii.  243),  *'  Philip  was  of  the  ago  to  which 
popolarity  is  most  attractive,  and  a  liberal  sentiment  most  congenial. " 

■  Pol.  iv.  24.  *0  y^  ♦iXimros  rd  fA^u  Kar*  »8(av  rwy  ffUfifidxofy  fh  aiJroOf 
iBut^fUtrn  mCdqicciy  t^ffw  cair^  M^XP*  \^ov  icol  yp<ifjifidr<ov  ZiopBovv  koX 
dvrtviaif/iafMtf-Oai'  tA  h\  irp6s  ti)k  «coiki)k  cb^Kovra  avfAfiaxica^  towt*  ll<fn} 
fUwu  Sfir  Kou^t  liri<rrpo^f  ira2  BtopBeSfftws  rvyx^^^y  v^^  Tdyruy.  Philip 
Kml  Antoe  hore  keep  the  jnst  mean  between  Tneddling  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  foreign  conntries  and  tlic.  ostontati»)ns  election  of  great 
public  criininalf}  as  special  objects  of  ]»er6ojial  lj«.»nnur. 
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CHAP.  Yiii.  being  led  astray  by  the  comiptiiig  influence  of  nnrestraiiied 
power,  and  by  the  advice  and  example  of  some  of  the 
worst  counseUors  with  whom  any  prince  was  erer  cun«Hl 

Congress        Meanwhile  the  deputies  of  the  Allies  were  assembling 

War         at  Corinth.     King  Philip  presided  at  the  Congress ;  each 

^^1^       member  of  the  Confederacy  set  forth  its  own  wrongs,  and 

B.C.  220,    ^2LT  was  agreed  upon  by  common  consent.  Juster  grounds 

for  war  no  state  ever  had ;  every  one  of  the  allied  powers 

had  wrongs  to  complain  of,  any  one  of  which  would  be 

looked  upon  by  the  most  peacefully  disposed    modem 

nation  as  supplying  abundant  reason  for  appealing  to 

arms.    Achaia,  Epeiros,  Phokis,  Akamania^  Boeotia,  each 

had  to  tell  of  some  territory  ravaged,   some   venerated 

temple  despoiled  ;  Philip  himself  had  as  good  a  grievance 

as  any ;   a  Macedonian  ship  had  been  seized  by  j£tolian 

pirates,  and  the  crew  sold  into  slavery/  The  decree  passed 

€>T)eiiing    by  the  Congress  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.     The  Allies 

Soci A      agreed  to  recover  whatever  territory  any  of  them  had  been 

^^^        deprived  of  by  the  enemy  since  the  death  of  King  Dem^ 

of  the       trios ;  to  set  free  all  cities  which  had  been  joined  to  the 

of  Corinth.  iEtolian  League  against  their  will ; '  and  to  restore  to  the 

Amphiktyons  their  lawful  authority  over  the  Delphian 

^  Pol.  \y.  6.  Tlciparcls  ^|/irc/i)^av,  ol  waparvxiyrts  ir\oi^  fiaatXuc^  rmr  ix 
MoiccSoWaf  irtpi  K6Bripa  tovt6  re  tls  AtrofXiciy  Karayayivres  aJdrayZpoVf  ro6t 
Tc  vavK\ifipovt  KclX  Tobt  iiri$<haSf  <ri)r  9h  ro^rots  rrjy  yuSv  dir^Sorro.  Bishop 
Thirl  wall  (viii.  234),  as  any  one  would,  translates  dWSorro,  **sold.*' 
Schorn  and  Helwing  pass  it  by.  Brandstater  (p.  345)  objects  to  this 
translation,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  dr/Sorro  here  means  only 
**  released  on  the  pajonent  of  ransom  "  {DU  Scerduber  .  .  ,  geben  dann  in 
Aeiolien  nur  gegen  iMegcld  Schiff  und  Mannschafl  frei).  Be  it  so ;  the 
barbarity  would,  on  this  showing,  be  somewhat  less,  but  the  breach  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  would  be  just  the  same. 

*  lb.  25.  UapairKria'iofs  9k  Kcd  roi^s  ihr6  r£y  ko^&w  iirayKeurfjJrovf 
dKovffiwi  fitr4x^^y  "^VS  AlroyXwK  (rvfiwoKirtlaSf  Sri  wdrras  rodrovs 
dtroKOTCum/iiroviny  tls  rd  trdrpta  ToKir^vfiara,  x^P''^  ^x^*^^^  *^^  ir6K§is  rds 
cuVrdSv,  d^povpf^/jrovs,  dtftopoKoy^rqvSt  iKtv04povs  6yras,  iroKtrttais  Kol  v6/iois 
XP^h^yovs  rots  irarpiois.     See  Thirl  wall,  viii.  232,  note. 
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Temple,  which  the  iEtolians  had  usurped.    But  the  Treaty  cuap.  vm. 
still  needed  ratification  by  the  sovereign  Assemblies  of  the 
several  Federations  which  made  up  the  Alliance.^    \yhile 
Embassies  were  sent  round  to  obtain  their  assent,  Philip  Philip's 
wrote  a  spirited  letter  to  the  iEtoUans.     If  they  had  any  to  the 
real  defence  to  make,  let  them  send  and  make  it ;  but  -^^oUans, 
he  and  his  allies  could  not  listen  to  any  excuses  of  the 
old  sort    It  would  no  longer  do,  when  iEtolian  fleets 
and  armies  were  ravaging  all  Greece,  to  say  that  it  was 
the  mere  act  of  private  men,  for  which  the  ^Etolian 
Government  was  not  responsible.    They  must  not  expect 
either  to  escape  by  means  of  such  transparent  sophistry, 
or  to  throw  upon  the  Allies  the  odium  of  beginning  the 
war.      The  iEtolian  Government,  in  answer,  proposed  a  shifts 
Conference  at  Rhion,  expecting  that   Philip  would  not^^^^i^^,^ 
come.    But  when  they  heard  that  he  was  really  on  the  Govcm- 
road,  they  sent  to  say  that  they  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Federal  Assembly.'*  The  ordinary  ^<^r?8 
electoral  meeting  of  that  body  took  place  shortly  after,  Ounemi, 
and  its  principal  act  was  to  elect  Skopas,  one  of  the  219. 
chief  wrong-doers,  to  the  place  of  General  of  the  League 
for  the  following  year.' 

The  deputies  from  the  Corinthian  Congress  meanwhile  Achninn 

Asstimhl  V 

went  round  to  the  allied  powers  to  obtain  their  ratifica-  (Autumn, 
tions  of  the  decree  against  the  iEtolians.     Tlie  regular  "^JV^j^'g^J^j^^ 
Achaian  Assembly  was  now  held  at  Aigion ;   Philip  ap-  decree. 
peared  in  person  in  the  Senate,^  and  spoke  at  length. 

1  PoL  iy.  26.  O/  tr^ptHpoi  TtapaxpVfJM  Tptafittnils  i^av4<rrtK\oy  irp6s  rods 
cvftfidxovSt  tra  wop*  iKdcrrois  9iA  r£v  voWoov  iTiKvpfoOivros  rov  Soyfiaros 
iw^pmci  wAmts  rots  Alr9t\o7$  r6v  dir6  riis  x*^P^^  T6\9fioy, 

*  lb.  *hM4&r9ikBUf  \pl  rSv  Atrot\Sv  d^x^vrcrj  ypafifiaroil>6poy  ^uuratpodyrts 
«ff  od  tfSmrrtu  irp6  riis  rSv  Alrtt\£v  a'vy69ov  81*  atVrwv  oJSiv  i^hp  rwv 
Skmr  ohupofUuf. 

•  lb.  27. 

^  lb.  2<t.  UpostXO^os  irpbs  rrjv  $ov\i^v.  Did  ho  not  address  tho 
Aiaembly  also  f  Or  was  this  one  of  those  Meeting  where  fvw  but  Senators 
attended  ?    See  above,  p.  307. 
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c-Bir.  TiiL  He  made,  as  he  deserred,  a  fiiTourable  impreBsioii,  and  all 
the  honours  Toted  to  his  predecessor  were  renewed  to  hira.' 
The  Assembly  unanimously  ratified  the  decree,  and  pro- 
claimed general  licence  of  reprisals  against  j£toIia* 
Philip  then  returned  to  Macedonia,  to  spend  the  winter  in 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  next  year,  leaving 
behind  him  in  Greece  the  best  possible  expectations  from 

Behaviour  his  reign.'  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  the  two  most  important 
members  of  the  Alliance,  were  thus  zealous  in  the  ccnn- 

AkM--        mon  cause.     Akamania  too,  though  the  most  exposed  of 

"^"^  all  to  JEtolian  ravages,  gave  in  her  adhesion  faithfully  and 
without  reserve.'   But  the  Ambassadors  from  the  Congress 

Ei)eipos,  were  not  equally  successfid  everywhere.  The  Elpeirot 
League  played  a  double  part  The  Federal  Assembly 
ratified  the  decree,  and  voted  to  begin  hostilities  as  soon 
as  Philip  himself  should  begin  them.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  assured  —  secretly,  we  must  suppose — some 
^tolian  Ambassadors  who  were  present,  that  it  was  their 
full  purpose  to  remain  at  peace.  Of  the  Boeotian  and 
Ph6kian  Leagues  wc  hear  nothing.  It  has  been  aptly 
remarked  that  what  remained  of  independent  Phdlds  was 
actually  surrounded  by  the  ^Etolian  conquests,  and  that 
the  Boeotians,  like  the  Thessalians,  were  too  dependent  on 
Macedonia  to  have  a  real  voice  in  the  matter.^  At 
Messt^nc,  though  it  was  really  in  defence  of  Mess^nian 

'  Pol.  iv.  26.  T6  tc  96yfia  irdvrts  ii^tKvpwraM  icol  r6  Ki^vpop  iw^Kiipv^ 
KorSi  rwy  AirwAwv. 

*  Polybios,  when,  at  a  later  sta^c  of  his  history  (^ii.  12),  he  records 
the  degeneracy  of  Philip,  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  the  admiration 
which  he  excited  in  Greece  at  this  time  ;  Ka$6\ov  yt  /Ai)ir,  cl  itt  fwcp6p 
vtr€p$o\iK(iTfpoy  ciVcif,  oiKtiirar*  ^  olfjLOi  Ttp\  ^lAivirov  rovro  ^^rcu, 
iiSri  KQiv6s  Tif  otov  ipwfifvos  iyivtro  rwy  'EXki/iyuy  8ul  t*  ti^j  edp^attts 
9ii€pyeriK6y. 

'  Pol.  iv.  30.  It  is  now  that  the  historian  pronounces  that  emphatic 
eulogy  on  the  Akamanian  j)eople  which  I  have  quoted  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
See  alwve,  ]>.  147. 

*  **I)ie  noch  selbststandigeii  von  den  Phooiem  waren  ringsom  von 
{itolisclier  Hcrrschaft  eiiigeschlossen  ;  von  der  Erklanmg  der  Booter  kann 
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interests  that  the  war  was  first  undertaken,  the  envoys  met  chap.tiii. 
with  an  ambiguous  and  chilling  answer.    The  mass  of  the  Meaa^nd, 
people  were  well  disposed  towards  the  Allies ;   but  the 
oligarchic  chiefs,  led  by  the  Ephors  Oinis  and  Nikippos, 
caused  an  answer  to  be  given,  saying  that  the  possession 
of   Phigaleia  by  the  ^tolians  hindered   Messi^nd  from 
joining  the  Allies  till  the  iEtolians  should  be  driven  out  of 
that  dangerous  post.^    At  Sparta  the  Ambassadors  had  and 
to  depart  without  any  answer  at  all."    Other  envoys  were  ^P*^^ 
sent  to  King  Ptolemy,  not  to  ask  his  alliance,  but  merely 
to  request  him  to  send  no  money  or  help  of  any  kind  to 
the  enemy.'    This  last  embassy  seems  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, as  the  neutrality  of  Egypt  was  strictly  preserved 
throughout  the  war. 

These  diplomatic  proceedings  illustrate  one  or  two  very  Com- 
obvious  truths.     It  is  clear  that  the   actual  strength  of  ^^j.^^^^ 
^tolia  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Allies.     It  is  equally  ^f  ^oaii- 

^        "  tions  and 

clear  that  the  iEtolian  League  derived  from  its  strong  single 
national  unity  an  immeasurable  advantage  over  the  scat- 
tered members  of  the  Macedonian  Confederacy.  The 
policy  of  JStolia  was  determined  by  a  single  vote  of  a 
single  Assembly ;  the  Allies,  before  they  could  act  in  con- 
cert, had  first  to  gather  together  the  representatives  of 
half-a-dozen  powers,  and  then  to  send  about  to  ask  for 
ratifications — which,  after  all,  might  be  refused — from  a 

nkbt  die  Rede  lem,  denn  aie  gehorchten  ohne  Widorredo  den  Befehlen 
ihier  SchntihoTTen."    Schom,  p.  148. 

»  PoL  iv.  81. 

'  lb.  84.      T^Xoff  Tcip   ToOf   vapcl  rwv  (rvfifidx^t^  irp4(r$us  dvcaroKptrovs 

*  lb.  80.  I  do  not  at  all  understand  Brandstator's  comment  (p.  857) . 
"  So  w«r  es  also  allem  Ansehn  nach  nor  ein  Kampf  dcit  Philipp  und  der 
Achier  mit  Hiilfe  eines  illyrischen  Seeranbers  gegcn  die  Aetoler,  da  Ptolc- 
BUiu  Philopator,  der  neue  Konig  Aegyptens,  nicht  die  Frenndschaft  seines 
Yaten  fiir  Kleomenes  fortsetzte,  nnd,  mehr  durch  eigne  Angelegenheiten 
all  dnrch  Philippe  Bitte  bewogen,  dem  Kampfe  fern  blieb."  Does  this 
refer  to  the  winntiig  over  of  Ddmfitrios  of  Pharos  by  Tauridn  (sec  above, 
p.  519),  or  what  9 
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cHAP.yiii.  King  here  and  an  Assembly  there/  We  may  also  see 
Wiu-ning  the  danger  of  drawing  general  inferences  for  or  against 
^wul  in-  particular  forms  of  government.  Monarchy  never  looked 
ix^orms  of  ^^^^r  than  it  did  at  the  Congress  of  Corinth  ;  we  there 
Govern-      gee  a  King  acting  as  moderate  and  honourable  a  part  as 

mcnt. 

any  man  could  act.  We  shall  soon  see  this  same  King 
degenerate  into  a  cruel  and  faithless  tyrant.  Single  city 
commonwealths,  in  the  form  of  Mcssdn^  and  Sparta, 
appear  in  the  poorest  possible  light.  But  we  have  whole 
centuries  of  earlier  and  later  history  to  set  against  any 
rash  inferences  against  Town-autonomy  in  the  abstract. 
Federalism  appears  in  every  sort  of  light  at  the  same 
moment  The  disreputable  filibustering  of  the  iEtoliauB, 
the  double-faced  policy  of  the  Epeirots,  the  honourable 
unanimity  of  the  Achaians,  and  the  heroic  devotion  of  the 

*  Dr.  Arnold  (History  of  Rome,  iL  246),  comparing  the  strength  of 
Rome  and  of  Samnium  in  the  fourth  century  B.c.  says  : — 

"  A  single  great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a  coalition  ;  and 
still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up  not  of  single  states  but  of 
federal  leagues  ;  so  that  a  real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league  ;  which  must  each 
be  feeble,  because  each  taken  separately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in 
population.  The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  Hungarian  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  could  ever,  even  with 
the  addition  of  the  Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with 
France." 

Our  present  narrative  amply  confirms  Dr.  Arnold's  general  remarks 
upon  coalitions,  but  it  hardly  bears  out  what  he  says  specially  about 
Federal  coalitions.  In  the  present  case  the  states  in  which  a  "real  unity 
of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit "  is  most  clearly  wanting  are  certainly  the 
non-Federal  cities  of  Sparta  and  MessSn& 

See  also  Lord  Macaulay's  vivid  description  (Hist,  of  England,  iv.  12, 13) 
of  the  difficult  position  of  William  the  Third  as  chief  of  the  coalition 
against  France  in  1691. 

**  But  even  William  often  contended  in  vain  against  those  vices  which 
are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  coalitions.  No  undertaking  which 
requires  the  hearty  and  long  continued  cooperation  of  many  independent 

states  is  likely  to  prosper Lewis  could  do  with  two  words  what 

William  could  hardly  bring  about  by  two  months  of  negociation  at  Berlin, 
Munich,  Brussels,  Turin,  and  Vienna.  Thus  France  was  found  equal  in 
effective  strength  to  all  the  states  which  were  combined  against  her. " 
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Akamanians,  all  proceed  from  nations  whose  political  con-  chap.tih. 
Btitutions  were  very  nearly  the  same.  All  alike  were 
citizens  of  Democratic  Federations.  The  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  is  that  Federal  Governments,  like  all  other 
GoyemmentSy  are  capable  of  any  degree  either  of  good  or 
of  evil  But  the  perfect  unity  and  vigour,  alike  of  Akar- 
nania  for  good  and  of  iEtolia  for  evil,  is  quite  answer 
enough  to^the  common  talk  about  Federal  Government 
being  necessarily  weak  government.  That  the  iEtolian 
Govemment  did  not  restrain  Dorimachos  and  Skopas  was 
no  sign  of  weaknesa  It  was  the  received  policy  of  the 
nation,  such  as  it  was.  It  was  not  the  power  that  was 
lacking,  but  the  wilL^ 

But  the  ^tolians,  strong  as  they  already  were,  both  in 
their  own  power  and  in  the  fears  of  their  neighbours,  were 
not  to  remain  much  longer  without  allies  in  Peloponndsos 
it8el£     If  the  soil  of  iEtolia  was  fertile  in  robbers  and  iEtolian 

_....  11  -I  •i.ij'i      Embassies 

purates,  it  was  also  by  no  means  barren  m  able  diplo- u^  Peio. 
matists.     While  Dorimachos  and  Skopas  undertook  thej^^"^^ 
plundering  department,  a  certain  Machatas  was  the  ordi-  219. 
nary  representative  of  the  League  towards  foreign  powers. 
He  easily  persuaded  Elis,   the  old  ally  of  iEtolia,  to  Machatas 
declare  war  against  Achaia.'    His  mission  to  Sparta  is^}^^^^'^ 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  closely  connected  with 
important  changes  in  that  now  turbulent  and  revolutionary 
city.    Political  parties  in  Sparta  seem  now  to  have  been  State  of 
mainly  determined  by  the  respective  ages  of  their  mem-  parties  of 
bera'    In  the  present  condition  of  the  city  this  was  just  yjlli^^ 
what  one  could  expect.    To  the  old  men  Kleomends  had 
fifom  the  beginning  naturally  seemed  a  reckless  innovator ; 
they  would  now  as  naturally  argue  that  his  innovations 

^  Wlisfc  a  well  disposed  ^tolian  General  could  do  we  shall  see  pre- 
Miitly.    See  PoL  ▼.  107.  "  rd.  iv.  Ze. 

*  Set  the  frequent  mention  of  vpttrfidrtpoij  vioi,  wtdt^urKoi,  &c.  Pol.  iy. 
SS,84,  85. 
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CHAP.  Till,  had  led  to  nothing  but  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  the  state. 
We  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  they  felt  that  ferrent 
gratitude  towards  Macedonia  which  the  historian  attri- 
butes to  them  ;^  but  they  would  certainly  wish  to  adhere 
to  the  Macedonian  alliance^  if  only  as  the  side  of  quiet — 
they  might  add^  in  the  immediate  dispute  with  i£tolia, 
undoubtedly  the  side  of  justice.  To  the  young,  on  the 
other  handy  Kleomen^s  was  the  hero  of  Sparta  and  of 
Hellas.  His  kingly  and  soldierlike  virtues  had  won  cTery 
heart ;  his  single  deed  of  violence  was  atoned  for  by  its 
motives  and  by  its  results ;  his  victories  had  revived  the 
old  feeling  of  Spartan  glory  and  greatness ;  his  defeat, 
after  a  hard  contested  struggle  against  overwhelming 
odds,  had  assuredly  diminished  notliing  from  his  fame. 
But  the  fight  of  Sellasia  and  its  results,  had  made  the 
names  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  of  Aratos  and  Antigonos, 
hateful  in  the  ears  of  every  true-hearted  Spartan.  As 
Effects  of  long  as  ICeomen^s  lived,  though  in  exile  or  in  bondage, 
of  Kieo-  he  was  still  their  King  ;  when  the  news  of  his  death  was 
mends.  announced,  they  would  no  longer  crouch  under  the  timid 
yoke  of  oligarchic  Ephors ;  they  would  again  have  Kings 
according  to  the  old  laws  of  Sparta,*  Kings  who  should 
be  as  Agis  and  as  KleomcnC^s,  Kings  who  should  reform 
every  wrong  at  home,  and  who  should  again  lead  them 
forth  to  avenge  the  loss  of  Sellasia,  and  to  make  Sparta 
once  more  the  head  of  a  regenerate  Greece.  It  was  not 
wonderful  if,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  they  did  not 
shrink,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  such  ends,  either  from 
violent  measures  at  homo  or  from  the  friendship  of 
disreputable  allies  abroad.  iEtolia,  whatever  were  her 
crimes,   was   the    type  of   hostility  to    Macedonia    and 

^  PoL  iv.  34.  Oi/  tAifjy  d\XA  r£y  irptv^vripttv  rufks  iwumfacarrts  r6 
wKiidos  iiri  re  r^s  *hjniy6vov  koX  MaJC9i6vt»v  w^pywrUu,  k.t.K. 

*  Pol.  iv.  35.  *Afta  8i  r^  rijy  ^fifiv  dipucdtrBai  irtpl  rifs  KXtofUwovs  rcAcv- 
T^s,  tMcos  Jiptiritraif  M  r6  ficuriKus  KoSivr^tu.  rdi  tc  ir\ii$n  koI  r6  twy 
4^pw  dpx*'toy. 
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Achaia ;  to  iEtolia  therefore  the  popular  partj  at  Sparta,  chap.  vm. 
the  parfy  of  die  young,  the  party  of  Kleomends,  clung 
as  to  their  natural  ally.     Our  glimpses  of  the  Spartan  state 
government  at  this  time  set  before  us  the  £phors  as  the  Spartun 
ruling  magistrates ;  but  they  set  before  us  also  a  Senate  ,nent!^ 
and  a  Popular  Assembly,   which  the  Ephors,  like  the 
ruling  magistrates  of  other  Greek  states,  were  bound  to 
consult  on  public  affairs.     All  these  were  old  Spartan 
institutions ;    the  Ephors  were  doubtless  revived  when 
Antigonos  restored  to  Sparta  her  ancient  constitution ;  the 
Senate  and  the  Assembly  had  equally  their  place  in  that 
constitution,  but  the  Assembly  at  least  was  now  a  very  diffe- 
rent body  from  what  it  had  been  in  times  past     In  the  old 
state  of  things  it  had  been  lifeless,  and  almost  nominal ; 
but  it  had  been  restored  to  vigour  by  the  reforms  of  Kleo- 
mends,  and  the  Spartan  Assembly  is  now  spoken  of  in  the 
same  language  as  the  Assemblies  of  democratic  Athens  and 
Achaia.^    The  ncgociations  were  begun  bv  the  Kleomenist  lutrigiio^ 
party  in  Sparta,   who,  doubtless    through    some  secret  ^leo^.^ 
agency,  requested  the  iEtolians  to  send  an  Ambassador  "^^"^^^^ 
to  their  city.     The  Ephors  now  in  office,  as  the  historian  iEtolit. 
distinctly  mentions,  were  the  successors  of  those  who  had 
pleaded  their  cause  before  Philip.      Tliey  were   them- 
selves of  the  Macedonian  party,^  but  they  were  kept  in 
awe  by   the   prevalent   tendencies   of  the   citizens    the 
other  way.     The  iEtolian  Gk)vernment  was  not  likely  to 
refuse  an  invitation  which  came  from  what  was  really  the 
domiDant  party  in  Sparta.     Machatas  appeared  as  an  First  and 
Vidian  Ambassador,  and  was  admitte<l  to  an  audience  fui'*m?rai^i 
with  the  Ephors.    At  the  instigation  doubtless  of  his  ^{*  ^**- 
^mrtan  confederates,  he  exhorted  the  Ephors  to  restore 
the  Hdrakleid  Kingship  as  the  only  lawful  constitution 
of  Sparta,   and  he  demanded  an  audience    before  the 

'  TA  rX^tfoff,  ol  ToWoi,  are  the  torms  us«mI  by  Polyhios,  iv.  34. 
>  PoL  U.S.     Avfopctrrtfijfifi'ot  ro7s  HKoit  trpdyfUKTiy. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  SoTereign  Assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people.    The 
Ephors  feared  to  refuse ;  they  would  consider  about  the 
restoration  of   royalty ;    but  in  any  case  the  iEtolian 
Ambassador  might  address  the  Spartan  Assembly.     The 
Assembly  was  summoned,  and  JVIachatas  addressed  it 
He  strongly  called  on  the  people  to  embrace  the  alliance 
of  iEtolia  ;  he  enlarged  on  the  merits  of  his  own  country- 
men and  on  the  crimes  of  the  Macedonians ;   that  his 
speech  was  impudent,  false,  and  unreasonable  ^  in  the  eyes 
of  Polybios  we  are  in  no  way  surprised  to  learn ;  but 
we  have  neither  the  speech  itself  nor  the  comments  of 
an  ^tolian  or  Kleomenist  historian.    The  debate  began  ; 
some    Lacedaemonian    speakers    strongly    advised    their 
countrymen  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  ^tolia.      The 
old,  the  prudent,  spoke — so  we  are  told— of  the  mercy 
of  Antigonos,  and  of  the  old  wrongs  wrought  by  iBtolian 
hands  against  Sparta  ;'  let  Sparta  remain  as  she  was,  and 
observe  the  terms  of  her  alliance  with  the  Macedonian 
King.   Age  and  prudence  prevailed ;  the  Assembly  resolved 
to  adhere  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  Machatas  de- 
Revolu-      parted  unsuccessful     But  presently — ^we  are  reading  the 
Spwte,      accounts  of  enemies — ^thc  party  which  had  been  defeated 
219^^^    in  argument  had  recourse  to  violence;  they  murdered 
the  Ephors  and  certain  Senators  of  the  same  party,  dis- 
regarding in  the  act  even  the  sanctity  of  their  venerated 
temple  of  Ath^nS.'     They  then  chose  Ephors  of  their 
own  party  ;  they  voted  an  alliance  with  iEtolia ;  and — 
Eleonien^s  being   now  dead — they  determined    on  the 
restoration  of  royalty.     Two  Kings,  according  to  the  old 

.^  Pol.  iv.  84.  IwaxBivTos  h\  rov  irXi{0ovf  irap^\$t^v  6  Maxaras  vaptKd\ti 
ZuL  ir\tt6yuy  ovroi);  olpuffBcu  n^y  irp6s  AlrotKods  avfifiaxiot^f  <^cp  fihr  ica2 
0paff4ws  Kurriyopwy  MaKf96ycoy,  ix^yus  8i  Koi  ^ei/Sws  iyKviid(i»y  roth 
AiruXovt. 

'  See  above,  p.  392. 

'  The  temple  of  Athen^  of  the  Brazen  House  (XoXkIoikos),  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Regent  Pausanias.     See  Thuc.  j.  128,  134. 
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precedent,  were  chosen,  Agdsipolis  and  Lykourgos.    Ag^-cnAP.vm. 
sipolis  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Agid  Kings,  and,  as  A^esipoiis 
he  was  a  child,  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  olngo/ 
of  an  uncle  who  bore  the  auspicious  name  of  KlcomenOs.  ^V***®" 
Tlie  other  royal  house  was  not  extinct;  but  KleomcnOs 
had  passed  it  by  when  he  took  his  own  brother  Euklcidas 
for  his  colleague.    The  second  throne  was  therefore  filled 
by  election; — Polybios  says  by  bribery,  and  adds  that 
Lykourgos  was  no  H^rakleid  by  birth,  but  became  one 
by  paying  a  talent  to  each   of  the  new  Ephors.*     On  Secoud 
hearing  of  this  revolution,  Machatas  gladly  returned  to  Mndia^As. 
Sparta,  and  exhorted  the   Ephors  and   Kings,  now  the  ^^^^^  ^ 
allies  of  ^Etolia,  at  once  to  declare  war  on  the  Achaians.  iKtoiiau 
According  to  our  Achaian  informants,   Lykourgos  first  and  be^n.q 
made  incursions  into  Argolis,  took  some  towns  and  failed  Aohala. 
before  others,  and  then,  and  not  before,   the   Laceda>- 
monians  publicly  proclaimed  licence  of  reprisals  against 
the  Achaian  League.^ 

The  Social  War  now  fairly  began.     On  the  one  side  was  Bepinninfi 
the  whole  Macedonian  Alliance ;  for  Epeiros  joined  with  social 
some  zeal  as  soon  as  the  war  actually  began,  and  Mess6n6  ^  **%19 
joined  also  as  soon  as  its  course  had  removed  the  bugbear 
of  Phigaleia.    On  the  other  side  was  the  JEtolian  League, 
with  Elis  and  Lacedsemon  as  its  Peloponncsian   allies. 
The  war  lasted  between  two  and  three  years,  and  many  charnotPi 
of  its  military  details  are  higldy  interesting,  those  espe- 1,^^,  "*' 
cially  which  illustrate  the  extraordinary  and  precocious 
geniuB  of  the  young  King  of  Macedonia.     His  quick  and  Virtiifis 

.  ••  ••xi«  •!  1-  !•  'J.  andmili- 

enterpnsing  spmt,  his  rapid  marches,  his  winter  cam- tary  skill 
paign%  no  less  than  his  as  yet  generous  and  conciliatory  ^'^"^P- 
demeanour,  all  marked  him  as  a  worthy  successor  of  the 

^  Pol.  iv.  85.     ^Off  9o^s  iKfiffT^  rwv  i^6pt»p  rd\aanop  *Hpcuc\4ov^  dv6yovoi 

«  lb.  86. 

M  M  2 
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CHAP.  nix.  Great  Alexander,  and  make  ns  the  more  depk>re  the 
&II  whkh  foUowed  opon  such  a  beguming.  The  daring 
and  soccessfbl  genendship  of  the  joong  prince  seenui 
to  hare  taken  his  contemporaries  by  soipriae,  much  as 
the  disciples  of  German  militarr  roatine  were  taken  bj 
surprise  at  the  irregular  rictories  of  the  first  Bu<nia- 
parte.*  And  this  glorr  at  least  was  whdly  his  own; 
Aratos  mav  have  prompted  many  of  his  just  and  con- 
ciliatonr  actions,  but  it  was  certainly  not  in  the  school 
of  Aratos  that  Philip  learned  the  art  of  war.  But  this 
Terr  aspect  of  the  Social  War  gives  it  a  less  attractive 
character  in  the  eves  of  a  historian  of  Federalism  or  of 
Greek  freedom  in  any  shape.  We  cannot  dwell  on  it  with 
the  same  interest  as  on  the  parliamentary  strife  between 
Aratos  and  Lydiadas,  or  on  the  diplomatic  and  military 
strife  between  Aratos  and  Kleomenes.  The  foremost 
figure  of  the  picture  is  no  longer  a  Greek  citizen,  but 

Pmn-         a  Macedonian  King.     Greece  has  lost  both  her  heroes ; 

J^Jl^  ™*  her   practised  and  wily  diplomatist  survives,  but  he  has 

of  PhUip,  sunt  from  the  President  of  a  free  people  into  the  Minister 
of  a  foreign  sovereign.  Philip  is  palpably  the  master ;  he 
is  not  as  yet  an  unjust  or  an  ungenerous  master,  but  he 
is  a  master  still.  He  acts  as  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  whole  Alliance ;  he  dispatches  orders  to  the  Achaian 
cities,'  which,  five  years  before,  they  would  have  received 
from  none  but  the  General  of  their  own  choice.  The 
General  himself  becomes  little  more  than  his  Yice-gerent, 
and  receives  orders  from  him  as  from  his  superior.*  On 
one  occasion  Aratos  himself,  the  deliverer  of  Sikyon,  the 
father  of  Peloponnesian  freedom,  had  to  stand  as  some- 
thing like  an  accused  criminal  before  the  throne  of  his 
master.^    He  was  indeed  honourably  acquitted,  but  that 

>  See  Macaulay's  Essays  (Moore's  Life  of  Byron),  p.  146,  1  rol.  Ed. 
On  Philip's  campaigns  see  Pol.  iv.  67.    Finlay's  Greek  Bevolution,  i.  109. 
•  Pol.  iv.  67.   V.  17,  102.  (?)  •  Ih.  iv.  67.  *  lb.  iv.  86. 
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did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  ignomiuy  of  being  chap.  viii. 
tried.  The  influence  of  Aratos  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  sensibly  weakened ;  but  his  influence  was  now 
exercised  far  more  in  the  way  of  private  counsel  in  the 
closet  of  the  Macedonian  King  than  of  open  parliamentary 
eloquence  in  the  Federal  Congress  at  Aigion.  When  the 
sunshine  of  royal  fEiyour  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn 
from  him,  popular  fayour  was  withdrawn  also,  and  the 
President  of  the  League  was  chosen  at  the  bidding  of 
Philip,  no  longer  at  the  bidding  of  Aratos.^  The  true 
hero  of  Achaia  was  absent;  Philopoim^n  was  studying 
his  art,  and  indeed  sending  his  country,  in  the  distant 
field  of  Crete;  the  state  of  things  in  Peloponnteos, 
between  the  Macedonian  King  and  his  Sikyonian  coun- 
sellor, Icfb  no  room  for  the  true  successor  of  Lydiadas. 

The  war  was  spread  over  the   Presidencies  of  three  General- 
Achaian  Generals,  of  the  younger  Aratos,  of  £p6ratos  of  younger 
Dym^  and  of  Aratos  himself  for  the  fourteenth  time.'  5^^21*9- 
The  younger  Aratos,  the  son  of  the  deliverer,  was  chosen  218. 
to  succeed  his  father  at  the  Spring  Congress  of  the  year 
219,  just  as  the  war  was  beginning  in  earnest.    Philip  was 
on  his  march  from  Macedonia ;  the  iEtolians,  under  their 
General  Skopas,  were  continuing  their  depredations  against 
Epeiros  and  MessCn^,  states  which  as  yet  did  not  venture 
to  stir^  their  own  defence."    King  Lykourgos  of  Sparta, 
in  imitation,  we  are  told,  of  Kleomen^s,^  began  his  part 
by  a  second  seizure  of  the  Megalopolitan  AthCnaion.     The 
Cretan  cities,  at  war  with  one  another,  sent  help  to  their 
several  allies^  and  received  help  in  return,'  but  their  move- 
ments do  not  greatly  affect  the  general  story.     The  year 


1  Pol.  iT.  82. 

'  According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Prctiidcntia]  years  of  Aratos  to 
be  hereafter  discnssed.  >  lb.  37. 

*  lb.     AiMCOv^yof  d'ir6  r£y  6fijolwp  fiovK6,utyos  H  >xco^a<  KAco/x^vei. 

•  lb.  55. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
of  Pliilip. 


/Etoliaii 
mvage.<i 
ill  th<; 
Cantons 
of  Dyuie, 
Flisirai, 
and 
Tritaia. 


wa8  distinguished  bj  many  brilliant  succesaes  on  the  part 
of  Philip.  The  young  King  was  eveiywhere;  from  a 
career  of  victory  in  Epeiros  and  ^tolia  he  letuins  to 
drive  a  horde  of  barbarians  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  and 
then  astonishes  all  Greece  by  a  rapid  and  successful  winter 
campaign  in  Peloponn^sos.  The  Achaian  General  was  &r 
from  being  the  compeer  of  the  Macedonian  King.  He 
fully  shared  all  his  father's  military  defects,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  his  displaying  any  share  of  hia  fathei's 
abilities,  either  military  or  civiL^  His  neglect  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  a  remarkable  transaction  which 
I  have  already  spoken  of  Of  all  the  territories  of  the 
League,  the  most  exposed  to  iEtolian  incursions  were  the 
western  Cantons  of  the  old  Achaia.  They  were  open  to 
easy  attack  by  sea,  and  by  land  they  were  almost  hemmed 
in  by  hostile  territory,  by  Elis,  by  Psdphis,  now  incor- 
porated with  Elis,'  and  by  the  district  of  Kynaitha^ 
wh icily  if  not  in  actual  iEtolian  possession/  must  have 
been  at  least  open  to  the  free  passage  of  .Etolian  troops. 
Euripidas,  the  /Etolian  commander  at  Elis,  constantly 
ravaged  the  territories  of  Dymt^,  Pharai,  and  Tritaia,  and 
defeated  Mikkos  of  Dym6,  the  Vice-General  of  the  League/ 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of  the  three  Cantons.  He 
then  occupied  a  fort  called  Teichos,  in  the  territory  of 
J)ymO,  near  Cape  Araxos,  and  kept  all  Westen^  Achaia 


^  Pol.  iv.  60.  K€i06\ou  re  reus  iTifio\ous  koI  naai  raiix  rod  iroXcfuiv 
irffdyfiaurty  dT6\fius  ixp^'^o  *«^  vtadpus, 

2  See  above,  p.  281. 

^  Tol.  iv.  70.  *ZirlK€irai  V  [ij  "Vta^U]  €w>u«f  r^  roov  'HAf/wv  x«f>9  M«^  «^»' 
avy€^yt  iro\irtvt<reau  oiJrnV.  As  Elis  was  not  a  Federal  state,  but  a  single 
<ity-('oinmon  weal  ill  with  an  unusually  large  territory,  this  seems  to  imply 
that  Psophis  had  become  a  municipal  town,  possessing  an  Eleian  franchise 
of  some  sort  or  other.  Wliether  it  possessed,  like  the  Attic  towns,  the 
full  frau(!hi8o  of  the  capital,  or  whether  it  had  merely  a  civitas  sine  siiffragio, 
is  not  implied  in  the  word  vohirtvtaecu.     See  above,  p.  513. 

*  For  the  iEtolians  had  bunied  the  city  the  year  before.   See  above,  p.  517. 

•'  Pol.  iv.  50.     'TiroffTpaTTrYos  rSv  *Axaiwv. 
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in  dread.  The  three  cities  sent  pressing  messages^  to  the  chap.yiii. 
Federal  General,  asking  for  help.  But  he  was  not  in  any 
position  to  help  them.  Achaian  military  affairs  were,  at 
that  moment,  at  a  very  low  ebb.  We  have  seen  how  much 
the  military  spirit  of  the  national  troops  had  decayed, 
and  the  League  had  just  now  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  mercenaries.  Large  arrears  of  pay  were 
still  owing  to  those  who  had  served  in  the  war  with  Klco- 
men^s;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  few  were  disposed 
to  enlist  under  such  bad  paymasters.  Thus  deserted  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  the  three  States  most  in  danger 
set  up  a  sort  of  Sonderhwnd  of  their  oim.  They  were  "  Soudcr- 
among  the  oldest  members  of  the  League.  It  was  the  the  three 
union  of  Dym6  with  Patrai  which  had  been  the  first  step  ^^^™ 
towards  its  reconstruction,'  and  all  three  were  among  the 
four  whose  union  had  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  revived 
Federatioa  Perhaps  they  may  have  felt  themselves  specially 
aggrieved,  when  the  Sikyonian  strangers  whom  they  had 
allowed  to  become  their  citizens  and  their  Presidents  either 
could  not  or  would  not  help  them  in  their  need.  They 
did  not  secede ;  they  did  not  proclaim  a  new  Confedera- 
tion or  a  new  President ;  but  they  did  agree  to  refuse  for 


*  PoL  iv.  60,  Td  fL\w  irpSrov  ttrtfiirov  iyyihovs  vp6s  rdy  ffrparriydp  r£v 
'AxouSy,  8i}Aovrrcr  rck  y9yoy6ra  koX  M/xtyoi  a^ltri  fior)$9t¥,  fAtrd  8i  raCra 
apc(r/3«vrckr  i^tar4<rT€X\ov  rods  trtpl  rwv  adr£y  d^iciffoarraK.  A  distinction 
is  here  evidently  drawn  between  the  dYy€\ot  and  the  irp€(r$fvrcd.  The 
iyy§\oi  may  hare  been  mere  messengers,  bearing  any  sort  of  hasty  and 
informal  message  ;  the  Tpcer/Sevro/,  one  would  think,  were  regularly  com- 
missioned by  the  State  Governments  of  the  three  cities.  They  remind 
one  of  the  wpfafitvral  whom  we  have  seen,  on  one  or  two  occasions  (see 
above,  pp.  448,  466),  commissioned  by  the  State  Governments  to  the 
Federal  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  Polybios  uses  the  word  vptfffitvnjs 
somewhat  loosely ;  in  one  place  (v.  27)  he  applies  it  to  the  persons  who 
carried  a  message  to  King  Philip  from  a  division  of  the  Mace<lonian  army, 
and  he  calls  the  messengers  sent  by  Flamininus  to  the  Roman  Senate 
irp4ofi€u.   xvii.  10.    zviiL  25. 

*  See  above,  p.  245. 
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ciiAP.viii.  the  time  being  all  contributioiis  to  the  Federal  l^reasoiy/ 
The  money  thus  saved  was  to  be  spent  in  hiring  merce- 
naries, horse  and  foot,  Ifbr  their  own  defence.'  The  historiaii 
gravely  censures  this  act,^  which  he  looks  on  as  specially 
unworthy  of  cities  which  migiit  claim  the  honour  of  beii^ 
the  founders  of  the  League.  In  such  an  emeigency  they 
were,  he  holds,  justified  in  hiring  mercenaries  on  their 
own  account,^  but  not  in  refusing  to  pay  their  Fed^al 
taxe&  Such  a  refusal  was  not  Secession,  but  it  waB 
Nullification;  it  was,  as  Polybios  says,  dangerous  as  a 
precedent  for  any  who  might  hereafter  wish  to  secede. 
The  Federal  General,  who  was  unable  to  protect  th^oo, 
was  naturally  equally  unable  to  punish  them.  Their 
separate  union  probably  lasted  no  longer  than  the  imme- 
diate occasion.     At  the  next  election,  a  citizen  of  one  of 


»  Pol.  iv.  60.     Sec  above,  pp.  14,  309. 

*  If  those  cities  could  hire  mercenaries  when  the  Federal  Govemment 
could  not,  are  we  to  infi*r  that  in  Achaia  the  credit  of  particular  States 
stood  higher  than  that  of  the  Union  ? 

^  Pol.  U.S.     TovTO  8^   Tpd^airrcs   ihr^p  fiktf  rQv  icalBt  wirods   vpayftirmw 

t^6Zov  Koi  irpo<f>ii(rtc0S  ro7s  $ov\o^4vots  9ia\vtty  t6  tdvos  iZSKOvy  dpxTiyol  Koi 
Kodrfytfidyts  ytyoytvat.     lie  then  draws  out  this  position  at  some  length. 

Schom  (p.  153)  says,  **  Polybius  tadelt  zwar  diesen  Schritt,  aber  wie 
k<inn  man  es  den  Stadton  Tcrdenken,  doss  sie  nicht  langer  zahlen  woUen, 
da  dns  Geld  nicht  zweckmassig  angewandt  wurde !  *'  This  ia  rather 
dangi'rous  ground  to  be  taken  by  tax-payers,  in  any  state.  Federal  or 
otheni'imj. 

Branilstater  (p.  360)  goes  further  still ;  **  Der  Geschichtschreiber  crei- 
fei-t  sich  gegens  diesen  Entschluss  der  drei  Stadte  mit  dem  grossten 
Unrechte,  in  dem  er  nur  den  Vortheil  des  Bundes  im  Auge  hat"  Wliat 
else  should  he  have  in  view  ?  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Secession  with  a 
vengeance. 

*  They  would  almost  be  justified  by  the  provision  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution (Art.  i.  §  10.  2)  which  forbids  any  State  to  keep  troops  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  &c.  But  the  same  article  specially  forbids 
any  State  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  any  other  State. 
Neither  American  nor  Achaian  foresight  providotl  for  the  particular 
grievance  of  which  these  cities  complained,  namely  that  of  an  incapable 
Executive  presiding  ovit  a  bHuknipt  Treasury. 
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these  yeiy  cities'  was  chosen  Preeident  of  the  Union,  (^hap.vhi. 
and,  soon  after  that,  the  ^tolians  were  expelled  from 
their  post  by  King  Philip,  and  the  fort  restored  to  the 
Dymaians.*  The  choice  of  a  Pharainn  General,  while  it 
vas  probably  an  act  of  special  conceRt%ioD  to  these  cities, 
shows  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  rebellious  or 
auspicious  membera  The  Western  Sonderbund,  if  it  is 
ever  mentioned  again,  is  mentioned  only  in  one  rciy 
obscure  passive,*  and  then  not  in  a  way  which  implies 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  hostile  or  unconstitutional 
body. 

Among  the  military  exploits  of  this  year  the  most  inter-  Loss  nud 
esting,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  one  in  which  we  find  an  ^a^J», 
Achaian  city  really  acting  for  itself,  and  not  begging  for 
Macedonian,  or  even  for  Federal,  help.     Tlie  main  bo<ly  of 
the  vEtolians,*  under  three  of  their  chief  leaders,  Dori- 
machos  himself  being  one,  fell  upon  the  Old-Achaian  town 
of  Aigeira,  the  defences  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
strangely  n^lected.     The  enemy  were  admitteil  in  the 
nig^t  by  a  deserter,'  and,  while  in  the  fidl  swing  of  mas- 
sacre, they  were  attacked  and  driren  out  by  the  people  of 
Aigeira  themselves.     This   reminds    one    of  Aratos'   old 
exploit  at  Pell^nfl,*  only  the  people  of  Aigeira  had  not 
wilfully  allowed  the  enemy  to  occupy  their  city.     Two  of 
tiie  j£tolian  leaders,  Alexander  and  Archidamos,   were 
killed ;   Dorimachos  escaped,  and  his  re]>utation   among  ^ri- 
his  connteymen  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently  ^toiiim 
damaged,  for  at  the  next  election  he  succeeded  his  friend  ^"2"*- 
Skopas  as  General  of  the  Jitolian  Lci^e.'    Skopas  had  ^is. 
distingniBhed  his  year  of  office  by  an  inroad  into  Mace- 

■  EpSntoe  of  PliaraL     Pol.  iv.  32.  *  lb.  83. 

"  lb.  T.  S4.     Bee  above,  p.  28! . 
'  lb.  ir.  ST.     Td  irhqAii  r£r  AitbAui'. 

*  An  ^tolian,  who  bad  degeH«d  to  the  Achaiiins,  and  who  now  sought 
to  win  hi»  pftrdon  at  bomr  1^  this  double  trewm.     Pol.  iv.  S7, 
'  Bee  above,  p.  394.  '  Pol.  iv.  67. 
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,  (Ionia  and  a  bart>aiou8  deTastation  of  the  Macedoniao 
Hauetuary  of  Dion.^  Dorimacboa  bc^an  his  year  by  a  stiD 
more  flagrant  breach  of  all  Hellenic  religion,  the  destnie- 
tion  of  the  venerated  temple  of  Zeus  at  Dddona.*  Hiilip's 
brilliant  campaign  in  Peloponn^sos  is  chiefly  interesting  to 
us,  because,  on  the  surrender  of  the  once  Arkadian,  but 
now  Eleian,  town  of  Ps6phis,  he  made  it  oTer,  with  many 
expressions  of  good  will,'  to  his  Achaian  allies.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contraiy,  we  must  suppose  that 
PsophiH,  like  other  Achaian  acquisitions,  was  admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  League,  with  a  vote  in  the  Achaian 
Assembly.  But,  as  in  other  cases  where  strat^c  position 
or  doubtful  loyalty  required  the  precaution,  both  the 
citadel  and  the  town  were  secured  by  the  presence  of 
Federal  garrisons.^  Ps6phis  was,  as  Philip  took  care  to 
inform  his  friends,  a  valuable  gift.^  An  Achaian  garrison 
there  would  do  something  to  cover  the  exposed  canton  of 
Tritaia,  and  to  hinder  any  more  iEtolian  visits  to  that  of 
Kynaitha.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Philip  now  made 
over  to  the  Leaj^e  any  of  the  other  cities  which  he  took 
in  Triphylia  and  the  Eleiau  territory."  Phigaleia  itself,  the 
cause  of  the  war,  soon  after  the  cession  of  Psophis,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  iEtolian  connexion,  gladly  surrendered 
to  Philip.'  Apparently  he  kept  this  important  position 
in  his  own  hands.    In  short,  between  Corinth,  Orchomenos, 


•  *  Pol.  iv.  62.  9  lb.  67. 

'lb.  72.  *Airf\oyUraTo  Hh  koI  Trjy  atpany  Kcd  r^v  c^votoyify  ^x^i  TfMS 
r6  HByos. 

*  This  was  done  by  authority  of  sach  of  the  'AxoikoI  ipx^'^*'  (^ol.  ti.8.) 
iw  were  present  The  word  would  properly  mean  the  hifitovftyol,  but  I  do 
not  remember  another  instance  of  their  interfering  in  purely  military 
uf  fairs. 

*  Pol.  U.S.  Tijif  dxvp^vra  Kcd  ti)v  tdKOUpiw  iirt^tlKyvt  rijs  ir6Ktvs  irp6s 
rdv  iytarura  ir6\(fju>y. 

*  The  Triphylitui  towns  remained  Macedonian  till  b.c.  208,  i)crhaps 
till  IJ.C.  198.     See  Livy,  xxviii.  8.    Cf.  xxxiii.  34. 

^  Pol.  iv.  79. 
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and  the   Triphylian  towns,  the  League  was  pretty  well  chap,  vi  it. 
hemmed  in  by  outlying  Macedonian  possessions.     In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  for  which  Philip  can  reasonably  be 
blamed;  but  who  had  caused  the  presence  in  Pelopon- 
nesos  of  Kings  or  of  Macedonians  at  all  ? 

It  is  also  during  the  presidential  year  of  the  younger  b.c.  21u 

218 

Aratos  that  we  come  across  the  beginnings  of  a  remarkable 
story,  which  forms  the  best  illustration  of  the  unhappy 
policy  of  his  father.  We  have  seen  that  the  alliance 
between  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  the  other  allies  was,  in 
name  at  least,  an  equal  alliance.  The  King  of  Macedonia  Rclatiuu8 
seems,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  been  accepted  as  phiiin 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Confederacy,  but,  what"  J^J^"| 
ever  might  be  his  practical  powers,  whatever  might  be  the 
final  results  of  so  dangerous  a  partnership,  nothing  had 
yet  been  done  which  formally  violated  the  independence  of 
the  League.  The  King  of  Macedonia  might  recommend, 
and  it  might  be  imprudent  to  neglect  his  recommenda- 
tions ;  still  the  Achaian  Assembly  really  discussed  and 
voted  upon  them ;  the  Achaian  General  was  still  the 
independent  chief  of  an  allied  araiy,  not  merely  the  officer 
in  command  of  a  Macedonian  division.  The  prudence, 
perhaps  the  generosity,  of  Antigonos  had  respected  con- 
stitutional forms;  the  lord  of  Corinth  knew  that  his 
firiendship  or  enmity  was  of  vital  moment  to  the  League, 
and  that  any  direct  interference  with  its  liberties  would 
not  repay  the  cost  and  the  shame  of  the  undertaking. 
Philip  was  young ;   the  evil  that  was  in  him  had  not  yet  -^^^^^^^^^ 

shown  itself ;  he  had  accepted  Aratos  as  his  chief  conn-  ^^^t  ween 

1*1  *i* 

sellor.     The  SikyOnian,  with  all  his  faults,  was  not  a  wilful  and 
tndtor ;  he  had  no  pleasure  in  undoing  his  own  glorious  ^^^*^**- 
work  ;  he  had  no  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  or  the 
interest  of  his  country,  now  that  there  was  no  Kleomenes 
to  awaken  national  and  personal  rivalry.    He  had  brought 
his  country  into  what  was  practically  a  state  of  bcmdagc. 


i\vsi:>- 


« ■  • ..  ■ 


»v "..  •  ■ .  ^ 
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^  s  ^-  XT":  but  he  at  least  did  what  he  could  to  lessen  the  bitterneai 
K'l  thai  honda;?e.  A#  the  adviser  of  the  young  King,  he 
rroAchctl  script  ol^wirance  of  justice  and  mercTy  strict 
ft>ic-.iTT  to  tmitie!^  strict  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
Avh^'.AU  Ije^^e.  and  of  cTerr  other  power,  allied  or 
hx^t;itr  Tbeiv  wen?  no  more  Trrants  whom  it  was  lawful 
to  p^t  rill  1^  at  all  hazards,  and,  when  dealing  with  Com- 
UK^n^oAlihs  lY  with  bwfid  Kings.  Aratos  was  as  sensible 
a>  ."kr.,^  :;'.^n  i>f  the  obliirations  of  International  Law.  There 
« .^  iK^ihini:  srailin^  in  all  this  either  to  the  mature  pm- 
do;Kv  01  An;:s^^nl'^  ^^  to  the  youthful  generosity  of  Philip 
Ikit  to  !Si^me  1^  the  Macedonian  courtiers  such  a  state 
of  thin^  «;!UL  eminently  unpleasing.     In  their  eyes  the 

v*'  M-uwiiHiiAns  wore  the  natural  masters  of  the  world ;  at  all 

events  :hoT  ^er\*  the  natural  masters  of  Greece :  thev  had 
;;,-:  Kv:no  all  this  vn^y  to  spend  their  blood  and  toil  and 
i:x\ssuT\\  moTViy  a>  the  ei]ual  allies  of  a  cluster  of  petty 
rt^inib!:os  The  Aoh;iian  League  was,  after  all,  little  more 
tU.^n  »n  :)Si<;^vi.^i:.^)  of  rx^bels  asruinst  the  Macedonian 
iV^^u  .  the  ro>:or.ui.^n  of  Corinth  had  only  put  that 
iVwn  v.uo  ivvisossK^n  of  a  part  of  its  just  rights;  no 
s^iiistViivMi  h;ul  Iven  made  fv^r  the  original  insult  and 
iirurk  of  iis  o^pture.  or  for  all  the  other  sins  of  the  League 
and  iu^  ohiot  riinuns:  iho  disniiiy  of  Macedon.  It  was 
un^orthv  of  the  smxvssv^r  of  Alexander  to  act  on  terms  of 
cijualitx  with  ivpubliiran  liivoks ;  if  the  Achaians  wished 
for  Mai^nlonian  hol]\  let  them  liecome  Macedonian 
subjeots*  They  miiHit  keep  their  constitutional  forms,  if 
they  ploasetl :  they  might  amuse  themselves  by  electing 
a  innieral  and  meeting  in  a  Fetleral  Assembly.  The 
Tliessalians  did  siMuething  of  the  kind :  they  too  fSancied 
themselves  a  repnblio,  and  piqued  themselves  on  their  re- 
publican freetlom.^     But  they  wen^  practically  Macedonian 
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subjects  all  the  same.    The  Achaians  muBt  be  reduced  to  chap.  vm. 
the  same  level      No  one  had  thought  of  consulting  a 
Thessalian  Assembly  as  to  any  wrongs  which  Thessaly 
might  have  suffered  from   the  iEtolians,  nor  must  the 
King  of  Macedon  be  any  longer  exposed  to  <thc  indignity 
of  consulting  an  Achaian  Assembly  either.     Tlie  Tliessa- 
lians  obeyed  the  royal  will  without  dispute  or  examina- 
tion, and  the  Achaians  must  Icam  to  do  tlie  like.     Such 
thoughts,  we  may  be  sure,  passed  through  tlic  mind  of 
many  a  Macedonian  courtier  and  captain,  besi<lc  him  to 
whom  the  historian    directly  attributes  the  scheme  for 
upsetting  the  liberties  of  Achaia.    Tliis  was  Apell^s,  one  of  Plots  of 
the  great  officers  whom  Antigonos  had  left  as  guardians  of  ajdnst 
the  young  King,  and  who  naturally  had  great  influence  i^J;|.j^*" 
with  him.    With  the  view  of  breaking  in  the  Achaians  to 
slaTery,  he  began  to  encourage  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
to  insult  and  defraud  their  Achaian  comrades  in  all  pos- 
sible ways.    Meanwhile  he  himself  con.stantly  inflicted  cor-  His  ill- 
poral  punishment  on  Achaian  soldiers  for  the  slightest  o^th^*^"* 
fiiults.  and  sent  to  prison  any  one  who  ventured  to  inter-  Ajrlininn 
fere.    The  free  citizens  of  the  Achaian  towns  had  not 
been  used  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  cither  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  Generals  or  at  those  of  Philip  s  predecessor. 
We  hear  of  no  public  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
League  or  of  its  President ;  but  a  paily  of  young  Achaians 
laid  their  wrongs  before  the  chlcr  Anitos,  and  the  elder 
AratoSy  in  his  private  capacity  as  Philij/s  adviser,  laid  the 

rt^ir  icai2  voAJ  Zmpip^ttM  Mcuct^iftt¥f  ZUtptpov  S'  ouB^v,  dwd  nuv  6fioius 
immffxov  VLtutMffi  koI  ira¥  iirolovv  r6  irpQtrtvrr6tkfvo¥  ro7s  ficuriXiKois.  Cf. 
Thiiiwall,  riii.  265.  AVe  have  bo^u  ulrcady  an  illustration  of  their  i>oaition 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  ciiroUiil  in  tlie  Mao«<loiiiuii  CV)nfeileraey  as  an 
independent  power,  but  that  uu  ouo  thou;;ht  it  necessary  to  ask  for  th« 
oonient  of  the  Theasidiaus  toany  ol'ilA  act&  See  above,  pp.  499,  513,  524. 
In  iDother  place  (vii.  12)  Poly  bios  biKMiks  of  ThoHHaly  almost  as  of  au 
integral  part  of  the  Macedonian  Kingdom  ;  ficra  r6  wapaKafietv  rriv  Baai- 
Aff(w  rd  TM  Mrrd  BtrnXltof  Kcd  MoxcSav/oy  #ccd  avWiifihiw  ra  xard  r^v  iSlw 
dgjf^p  o0r«ff  vwrriratcrot  k.t.K 
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rnAP.  VIII.  matter  before  the  King.     Philip's  heart  was  still  soundy  or 

Redress     thc  influence  of  Aratos  was  still  paramount.     He  strictly 

bvAratos  Ordered  Apellt^s  to  abstain   from  his  injurious  conduct 

niUip       towards  the  allies ;  he  was  to  give  no  orders  to  the  Achaian 

troops,  and  k>  inflict  no  punishment  upon  them,  without 

the  consent  of  their  own  GeneraL    It  is  as  yet  a  just 

master  who  is  speaking,  but  it  is  a  master  all  the  sama 

Fresh  ApcUes  now  saw  that  his  course  of  action  must  be 

of^VueUes  Changed.  Nothing  could  be  done  to  effect  his  evU 
a«aiii8t  purpose  as  long  as  Aratos  retained  any  measure  of 
influence  with  the  King.  He  therefore  made  it  his 
business  to  do  all  he  could  to  undermine  him  in  the  good 
opinion  both  of  Philip  and  of  his  own  countrymen.  He 
impressed  on  Philip's  mind  that,  while  ho  listened  to 
Aratos,  he  could  be  nothing  more  than  the  limited  chief 
of  a  free  Confederacy  ;  he  must  treat  the  Achaians  strictly 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  But  if  he  listened 
to  him,  he  might  soon  become  absolute  lord  of  Pelopon- 
ndsos.  A  more  honourable  tribute  to  Aratos  could  hardly 
be  paid;  the  old  deliverer  is  again  appearing,  though 
on  a  humbler  and  feebler  scale,  as  the  champion  of 
Grecian  freedom.  Apell^s  also  made  common  cause  with 
the  political  opponents  of  Aratos — for  such  there  were — in 
every  city  of  the  League.  He  diligently  sought  them  out, 
he  admitted  them  to  his  own  friendship,  and  presented 
them  to  the  King.^    He  prevailed  on  Philip  so  far  as  to 

^  Pol.  iv.  82.  *E^€Td(tav  rot>s  dmiiro\ir€vofi4yovs  rots  ir«pl  t6v  "Aparow, 
rlyes  cMk,  iKdtrrovs  iic  ruv  ir6\twv  IrtinrdaarOj  Koi  Kofifidtwaf  tis  rcis  X^'f^ ' 
hlfvxaytSyti  koX  iraptKiXu  irpbs  ri^v  iavroQ  <t>i\iay,  awlarawt  8i  koX  t^ 
^iXimrtf},  irpo5eTriB(iKv6o»v  ovdr^  irap*  tKOATrov  t&s  4dv  fi^v  'Apdrct  vpos4xPf 
Xfwjo'rrai  ro7s  *Axcuois  Kard  rifv  tyypairrov  ffvfifiaxictyt  4^  ^  adr^  wtlOrtrai 
Kcd  Toio6rovs  irposKafifidyri  <t>^\ovs,  xpi^fffrcu  vatri  Tlt\oiroyyri<rlois  kotA  n)K 
oi)toO  fiovXniciy.  Wore  these  opi>onent.s  of  Aratos — 1|  ivtunla  ardats,  as 
Plutarch  (Ar.  48)  c^lls  them — remnants  of  the  oligarchic  or  tyrannical 
faction  which  appeared  at  SikyOn  and  elsewhere  during  the  Kleomenic 
War  / 
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induce  bim  to  appear  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of   the  chap.  vm. 
Federal  Congress  at  Aigion,  and  to  give  his  countenance  Philip's 

,  ,        inter- 

to  the  party  opposed  to  Aratos.     This  was  not  Philip's  ferences 
first  appearance  before  an  Achaian  Assembly ;  but  hitherto  ^J?|,ft,^a,i 
he  had  only  appeared,  as  personal  sovereign  of  Macedonia,  ^«<-tio"» 
to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest  with  the  many-  b.c.  21 8. 
headed  sovereign  of  Achaia.     To  this  there  could  be  no 
more  objection  than  to  the  appearance  of  a  Macedonian 
Ambassador  for  the  same  purpose ;  it  was  a  sign  both  of 
earnestness  and  of  ability  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  were  probably  gratified  at  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  their  royal  ally  face  to  face. 
But  it  was  another  matter  when  the  King  of  Macedonia 
appeared  at  the  Meeting  which  was  held  for  the  purely 
domestic  purpose  of  electing  the  Federal  Magistrates. 
This  seems  to  have  been  felt ;  and  a  rather  lame  excuse 
was  made  about  the  King  being  on  his  road  through 
Aigion  on  his  way  to  a  campaign  in  Elis.^    Apell^s  him- 
self was  less  scrupulous ;  he  busied  himself  about  the 
election'  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  native  partisan.    For  some 
reason  which  is  not  mentioned,  the  elder  Aratos  did  not 
appear  this  time,  according  to  custom,  as  a  candidate  to 
succeed  his  son.    His  interest  was  given  to  Timoxenos/ 
who  had  already  twice  held  the  seal  of  tlie  League.     He 
was  an  old  partisan,  and  he  had  by  this  time  apparently 
forgiven  whatever  wrong  Aratos  had  done  him  two  years 
before.    When  the  Congress  came  to  vote,  Timoxenos  was 


^  PoL  lY.  82.  ntlOu  ^iKimtov  TopaiytviirBfu  Tp6s  rds  rtSy  *Axa<»v  dpxtu- 
pHriaa  els  ASyutw  tis  cts  rilv  *llKtlap  fya  irotoJ/xevov  r^v  iropdety, 

■  lb.  n^pl  rSv  ipXBupt^rMv  tdO^s  itnro^aCr,     Cf.  Plut.  Ar.  48. 

'  lb.  TqM/6^€yov  .  .  r6v  ihrd  tum  vtpl  rbv  "Aparoy  tlsaySfityoy.  See 
Schorn's  note,  p.  157.  He  remarks  that  this  illustrates  the  forgiving 
temper  of  Aratos  spoken  of  by  Plutarch  {ix^p^s  tdyycSfitay  koI  irp^os — 
fx^ptt'  ^PY  ONii  ^iX/oi  (2ci  T^  Koty^  (rvfi^^poyrt  xp<^f^fyos.  Ar.  10),  looking 
on  TimoxenoB  as  an  opponent  of  Aratos,  because  of  their  dispute  in 
B.C.  220.     Bnt  snrely  this  is  making  too  much  of  a  mere  passing  quarrel. 
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CHAP.  Yin.  unsuccessful,  there  being  a  smaU  majority*  in  &TOur  of 
General-    £pOratos  of  Pharai.    This  is  attributed  by  Polybios  whoUj 
Epdratos.    to  the  intrigues  of  Apellds,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
2ii,^^^'    ^hat  EperatoH  was  a  citizen  of  one  of  those  Cantons  which 
the  neglect  of  the  younger  Aratos  had  driyen  to  the  un- 
constitutional foundation  of  the  Sonderbund.'    There  can 
be  little  doubt   that  a  wish  to  r^^ain  the  c<Hifidence  d 
the  three  western  cities  had  something  to  do  with  the 
choice  made  by  the  Assembly  on  this  occasion.     These 
two  views  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Apell6sy  in  influencing  Achaian  politicians,  must  have  ap- 
Connexion  pealed  to  sonic  Achaian  political  feeling.   He  could  hardly 
choice        h^^'6  practised  bribery  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  as  to  secure 
evenu^of    ^^  ^^^^  mcaus  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  majority  of  the 
the  pre-     citics.     If  lic  had  some  hired  partisans,  neither  he  nor 

cediiiff 

year.  they  could  well  attack  Aratos  avowedly  because  he  was 
the  friend  of  Achaian  freedom.  But  the  neglect  of  the 
Western  Cantons  by  the  outgoing  General  would  form  an 
admirable  cry  for  a  dissatisfied  party.  A  certain  amount 
of  genuine  and  reasonable  discontent  would  doubtless 
exist,  which  Apell^s  and  his  creatures  would  turn  to  their 
own  purposes.  AVe  can  tlms  see  also  why  Aratos  did  not 
stand  himself,  but  put  forward  Timoxenos  as  his  candidate. 
The  administration  of  the  two  Aratos',  father  and  son,  had, 
for  two  successive  years,  brought  nothing  but  disgrace  on 

B.<'.  221-  the  League.  But  the  Generalship  of  Timoxenos,  three 
years  earlier,  had  witnessed  some  little  success  in  the  form 
of  the  recover}'  of  Khirion,'  and  he  had  appeared  as  an 
advocate  of  prudence  during  Aratos'  momentary  fit  of  rash- 
ness.* Altogether  we  can  understand  that  Hmoxenos  was, 
just  now,  a  better  card  for  his  party  to  play  than  Aratos 
liimselC     It  was  probably  on  the  question  of  relief  to  the 


^   Pol.  iv.  32.     VL6\is  ^ihy  ijyvtrt,  tcartKpdritct  9*  oSy  Z/ams. 

2  See  above,  p.  r>35.  »  P.  508.  *  P.  61«. 
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weBtem  cities  that  the  diTision  ostensibly  turned,  and  we  chap.  tiii. 
may  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  ignorant 
of  the  intrigues  of  Apell^s,  honestly  meant  the  election  of 
Ep^ratos  to  be  a  deserved  vote  of  censure  on  those  who 
had  n^lected   thenu     It  falls  in  with   this  view   that,  Philip 

rocovcrs 

immediately  after  the  election,  Philip  marched  to  recover  Teichot. 
the  fort  of  Teichos  in  the  Dymaian  territory/  It  was 
small,  but  strongly  fortified ;  ^  but  its  defenders  were 
Eleians  and  not  Jiltolians.  They  at  once  surrendered  to 
the  King,  who  gave  over  the  fortress  to  its  lawful  owners, 
and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  Elis. 
Tlie  cause  which  had  led  to  the  discontent  of  the  Western 
Cantons  was  now  efiectually  removed. 

Apell§8  was  naturally  elated  at  his  success.     He  had,  Further 
as  he  thought,  efiectually  poisoned  the  royal  mind,  and  Applies. 
he  had  seen  an  Achaian  President  chosen  at  his  own 
nomination."    He  now  made  another  attack  on  whatever 
influence  Aiatos  may  still  have  retained  over  the  mind  of 
Philip.     He  now  charged  him  with,  treason  to  the  Grand 
Alliance.     Philip  had,  among  other  Eleian  prisoners,  cap- 
tmed  Amphidamos,  the  General  of  the  Eleian  common-  Aflfair  of 
wealth.^    He  dismissed  him  without  ransom,  and  employed  damos! 
him  as  a  messenger  to  invite  his  countrymen  to  exchange 
the  iSitolian  for  the  Macedonian  alliance,  promising  in 
such  case  to  respect  their    liberties  and  constitution.^ 

1  See  above,  p.  534. 

*  PoL  It.  88.     IXmplov  od  ti4ya  fUv  i^ff(pa\i<rfJi(you  8^  9ia<pfp6irrus. 

'lb.  84.  AokHw  TJwK^Kcu  ri  riis  icpoQiatus  t6  9i  aurou  KaOfardffOai 
r^v  r«f r  'AxomS*'  trTpaTrjy6p, 

*  lb.  'O  rmy  'HX^ivf  <rrpaTriy6s.  This  need  not  necessarily  imply 
thst  tliii  General  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Elis,  and  in  earlier  times 
the  Eleian  magistrates  bore  other  titles.  See  Tittmann,  p.  366.  Still 
it  ie  not  nnlikely  that  the  Eleians,  though  their  constitution  was  not 
Federal,  may  now  have  so  far  imitated  the  practice  of  other  Greek  states 
M  to  place  a  ain^^e  General  at  the  head  of  their  commonwealth. 

'lb.  A:droi)f  4Ktu94p0VSt  d^povpifrovf,  i^opoKoyiiTovSf  xP^f^^^^^^  ^^^' 
Wou  wo\ir§6/tmrt,  diompi^tf-ei.  The  words  arc  nearly  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  decree  of  the  Allies  (c.  25)  for  liberating  the  cities  in  sub- 
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ApelU* 
accuaefl 
Antosof 
treaaon. 


ciLLF.Tni.  These  offers  were  rejected  at  EUb^  but  the  tnanetm 
seems  to  hare  awakened  some  suspicioiiB  against  Amphi- 
damos  in  the  minds  of  his  ooontrymen,  for,  shortly  afi»- 
wards,  while  Riilip  was  raraging  the  Eleian  temtcMj,  thej 
determined  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  prisoner  to  iEltolia. 
Meanwhile  Apellte  accused  Aratos  to  the  King  as  the 
cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  Meians  to  treat     He  had,  so 
his  accuser  said,  dealt  priyately  with  Amphidamos^  and 
exhorted  him  to  use  his  influence  on  the  anti-Macedonian 
side,  because  it  was  against  the  conmion  interest  of  Pelo- 
ponn6sos  for  Philip  to  become  master  of  Elis.^    lliis  last 
was  certainly,  in  itself,  a  proposition  too  clear  to  be  dis- 
puted by  any  patriotic  Peloponnesian,  and  it  was  quite 
reason  enough  for  keeping  Philip  out  of  Greece  altogether. 
Still  such  arguments  would  not,  in  the  actual  position  of 
Aratos,  have  justified  him  in  underhand  dealings  contraiy 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  Confederacy.     On  this 
charge,  Aratos,  the  deliverer  of  Peloponnteos^  the  man 
who  had  been  thirteen  times  President  of  the  Adiaian 
League,  had  to  stand  something  like  a  trial  before  the 
Macedonian  King.'    He  and  his  country  could  not  have 
been  subjected  to  greater  indignities,  if  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  submit  to  the  Federal  headship  of 
Kleomen6s.     Apell^s   brought  his  accusation;   he   even 
ventured  to  add  that  the  King,  having  met  with  such 
ingratitude  at  the  hands  of  Aratos,  would  explain  matters 
to  the  Achaian  Assembly,  and  then  retire  from  the  struggle 
to  bis  own  kingdom.     All  that  Aratos  could  do  at  the 


jection  to  ^tolia.  They  were  probably  a  common  formula  for  such 
occasionB. 

1  Pol.  iv.  84.  A4yuy  8ri  kot*  oifi4tfa  rp6wo¥  trvfi^dpti  rots  TlMXowotnnicioLS 
rh  y4vwBcu  ^iKimtoy  *H\tltnf  levpioy. 

'  lb.  85.  T^  fi^y  oZv  wp£roy  ^t?a'wwos  9€^dfi§yos  rodt  x6yovs  /coXciv 
MXtvt  roi^s  T€p\  rdy  ''Apteroy  Koi  Xlytiy  iycurrioy  ^K^tymf  rovra  r^v  'AvcAX^r. 
The  ol  xtpiX  seem  to  include  both  father  and  aon,  for  directly  after  4  irpco-- 
$^tpos  "Apwros  apeaks. 
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moment  was  to  ask  Philip  not  to  condemn  him  on  the  chap.  viii. 
mere  assertion  of  Apell6s,  but  to  search  into  the  truth 
by  every  possible  means  before  he  laid  any  such  charge 
before  the  Assembly.      Philip  had  justice  and  candour 
enough  to  suspend  his  judgement ;  Apell^s  could  bring 
forward  no  evidence  to  support  his  charge,  while  Aratos 
was  soon  able  to  bring  forward  a  most  convincing  witness 
to  his  innocence.    This  was  no  other  than  Amphidamos 
himself,  who,  at  this  opportune  moment,   took    refuge 
with  Philip  at  DymS.    The  King  now  fully  restored  Aratos  Antos 
to  his  favour  and  confidence,  and  began  to  look  with  phuip's 
equal  displeasure  on  Apellfis.     It  was  about  the  same  ^*^***^- 
time  that  the  Achaians  gave  the  King  a  signal  proof  of 
the  influence  which  their  old  chief  still  retained  over  their 
minds.     Unless  ApoUes  wished,  as  he  probably  did,  merely 
to  weaken  the  League  by  giving  it  an  incompetent  head, 
the  election  of  Epdratos  had  proved  a  mistake.    The 
Pharaian  President  was  a  man  of  no  skill  or  daring  in 
the  field,  and  of  no  weight  in  the  Assembly.^    A  special  Influence 
Meeting  had  been  called  by  the  Achaian  Government  ^^y  Aratos 
at  Philip's  request,'  in  which  the  King  appeared  and  asked  ^^^j^^ 
for  supplies.    The  wishes  of  Ep^ratos  had  no  influence.  Assembly, 
and  Aratos  and  his  party,  if  they  did  not  openly  oppose, 
did  not  at  all  support  Philip's  request'    In  such  a  state 
of  things  no  supplies  were  granted.    Philip  now  perceived 
the  importance  of  the  friendship  of  Aratos.    The  Assembly 

*  Pol.  v.  1.  Tdy  V  'EmfpoToy  AwpcucToy  6vra  r^  <t>6<rfi  «col  KarayipaCKS- 
fuwow  &tr6  wAirrvp,  We  must  allow  a  little  for  Polybios'  admiration  of 
Awtos. 

'  The  ezpreasion  of  Polybios  (u.s.)  is  a  strong  one  ;  6  9h  jSouriAc^s 
^(Xflnrof,  Mr^  Ap  clrov  koX  xp^f^'^^^  *^'  '''^  Hvydfi^is,  mfyrjyt  rods 
'Ax«<9df  9iA  rmp  dpx6rrw  tU  iKK\fi<rU»y,  This  last  phrase  is  the  formula 
used  elaewhere  (see  above,  p.  275)  to  express  the  calling  of  an  Assembly 
"by  the  Federal  Oeneral. 

'  PoL  a.  8.  'Op»y  rods  fiky  ir€p\  rbv  '^Aparov  idtKoKOKovfras  9id  n)v  xtpl 
riif  Apxau^irioa  yfywriiUvriw  cir  adrods  twk  -KtpX  r6y  *AircXA^i'  Kcucoirpay- 
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nn.  kai  been  keU  at  Aieiw.  diewnl  pbee  of  meetii^;  the 
Kine  peRoskkd  sbe  ^Airw  GovetBrnnit  to  adjonni  it  to 
Skr  la.  T^  was  ia  iocif  a  complbiient  lo  Antoe^  and 
in  the  iaiierr&I  lie  hOj  comSe&sed  his  enon  both  to  the 
£uher  i£>i  uie  joa.^  He  thiev  the  whole  blame  upoD 
Ape{I<e^.  anJ  beg^se*!  them  to  be  his  friends  as  ci  (M 
Soch  aa  appeal  waa$  irresiadbleL  In  the  a^jonnied  Con- 
gress at  ^!ik7*!>n  the  inftnenee  of  Aiatos  was  used  on  behalf 
of  Philip.  an*i  a  hbefai  moner-bill  was  the  results* 
of  Apell^  now  took  to  scheuMs  whidi,  in  a  Maoedcmian 
officer,  were  even  more  guiltr  than  anj  oi  his  former  eTil 

"^^  deedsw  He  now  entered  on  plans  of  direct  treason  against 
hi»  own  aOTereign.  He  had  alreadj  alienated  the  Kingfs 
mind  from  Alexander  and  Tanrion.  two  of  his  best  officers^ 
and  both  of  them  among  the  guardians  named  bj  An- 
tigonos.  He  now,  in  concert  with  the  other  twov  Leontios 
and  Megaleag.  devi^  a  plot  by  which  all  Philip's  enter- 
prises might  be  thwarted,  till  he  should  at  last  be  sufficiently 
humbled   to  put  himself  wfaoUj  under  their  guidance. 

CAmpfturi  The  details  of  this  vUe  scheme,  and  the  general  details  of 
the  campaign,  belong  rather  to  Macedonian  than  to 
Federal   history.     Philip  and  the  Acbaians  fitted  out  a 


>  PoL  T.  I.     'A0poiff0€WTos  rov  rX4^om  ctf  Aiyww  mark  rais  wifMmn .  .  . 

*  lb.  liafittw  r6w  re  icptcfivrtpov  col  t69  r^tir^pov  "Aporor  *ls  rAt 
Xc<paf.  The  relations  between  Philip  and  the  younger  Aratoe  gives  us 
one  of  those  strange  glimpses  of  Grecian  manners  which  we  come  across 
ever  and  anon.  *£S^ci  V  6  v^iaKos  ip^w  rov  4tA/inrov.  (Pint  Ar.  50.) 
Compare  the  relations  of  Kleomenes  with  Xenares  (KL  8)  and  with 
Panteus.     (c.  37.) 

*  Fifty  talents  down,  as  three  months*  pay  for  his  army,  seventeen 
talents  a  month  as  long  as  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Peloponn^sos,  and  com 
in  abundance  {airov  fivpidiaf,  Pol.  t.  1). 

If  the  Federal  Goremmcnt,  a  year  before,  could  not  pay  its  mercenaries 
(itec  above,  p.  535)  where  did  it  find  the  materials  for  such  a  subsidy  noW  ? 
Hut  the  passage  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  full  power  of  taxation 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Congress.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
are  not  told  how  the  money  was  to  be  raised.     See  above,  p.  809. 
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fleet,  and  attacked  Kephall^nia,  which  had  long  acted  as  cuap.yiii. 
the  iEtolian  naval  station.  An  all  but  successful  assault 
on  Palai,  one  of  the  towns  in  that  island,  was  hindered  by 
the  arts  of  the  traitors.  Philip  was  as  ubiquitous  as 
usual ;  he  invaded  Lakonia ;  he  invaded  ^tolia,  and 
avenged  the  destruction  of  Dion  by  the  destruction  of 
Thermon.^  By  rare  prudence  and  forbearance  he  gradually  Philip 

crushes 

discovered,  crushed,  and  punished  the  hateful  plot  of  the  plot 
which  he  had  been  the  victim.  Throughout,  Aratos  acted 
as  his  wisest  counsellor,  and  was  therefore  made  the  con- 
stant object  of  insult,  sometimes  growing  into  personal 
violence,'  at  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  trace,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  several  notices  of 
the  substantial,  though  perhaps  rather  unruly,  freedom 
which  the  Macedonians  still  enjoyed  under  their  Kings. 
Polybios  carefully  points  out  the  almost  equal  terms  on 
which  the  Macedonian  army,  not  of  assiunption  but  of 
ancient  right,  addressed  their  sovereign,'  and  we  find 
one  of  the  culprits,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Alexander, 
tried  and  condemned  by  the  military  Assembly  of  the 
Macedonians.^ 


1  Polybios  (v.  9-12)  censures  this  act  at  great  length,  and  doubtless 
with  good  reason.  Yet  it  is  not  fifty  years  since  British  troops  destroyed 
the  public  buildings  of  Washington,  and  much  more  lately  we  have  heard 
the  savage  yells  of  English  newspapers  crying  for  the  destruction  of  Delhi 
and  Pekin. 

'  PoL  V.  15.  Plut.  Ar.  48.  Braudstater's  comment  (p.  374)  is  curious, 
**  Aratns  wurde  von  der  anti-achaisclien  Partei  fast  gesteinigt  und  nur 
duTch  dee  Kouigs  specielle  Theiluahme  gerettet ;  liber  die  Beweggriindo 
sind  verschiedene  Vermuthungen  moglich." 

•  PoL  V.  27.  ETx**"  y^  ^*^  '")''  roicuSrriu  lairyopiay  MaKfli6y€5  vp6s  rovs 
fioffiktu.     See  above,  p.  20. 

*  lb.  29.  TlroKtfuuoy  Kplyas  iv  rots  MaK(96<ny  liv^icrctvc.  Cf.  Diod. 
xviL  79,  80.     Arrian,  iii.  26.  2.  iv.  14.  3. 

I  have  cat  short  these  details,  as  not  bearing  immediately  upon  Federal 
history.  The  narrative  is  given  at  length  by  Polybios,  and  the  English 
reader  wiU,  as  usual,  find  the  best  of  substitutes  in  the  History  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall  (viiL  258-68). 
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cHAP.Yiii.     It  is  more  important  for  our  subject  to  trace  one  or  two 

points  connected  with  the  domestic  history  of  the  League. 

Weak       The  Pbaraian  General  did  not  secure  the  safety  even  of 

adminiA- 

tntionof  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  cantons.  His  utter  in- 
B-cf^is-  capacity,  and  the  general  lack  of  discipline  which  prevailed 
^^^'  during  his  year,  are  strongly  set  forth  by  Polybios.*  Doubt- 

less we  here  read  the  character  of  Ep^ratos  as  given  by 
his  political  opponents,  but,  though  there  may  be  some 
exaggeration,  there    must  be  some  groundwork  for  the 
picture.    The  yEtolians  in  Elis  continued  and  increased 
their  devastations  in  the  western  districts,  and  the  cities 
in  that  quarter  paid  their  contributions  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  difficulty  and  reluctance.'    The  expression 
however  shows  that  they  were  paid,  so  that  the  most 
objectionable  resolve  of  the  Sonderbund  of  the  year  before 
Aratos       must  havc   been   rescinded.     At  the   next   election  the 
B.C.  217-   elder  Aratos  was  chosen  General,' — ^we  now  hear  nothing 
^^^'  of  Macedonian  influence    either  way — and  then  things 

began  to  brighten  a  little.     Incapable  as  Aratos  was  in 
the   open  field,  his    genius  was  admirably  adapted  for 
winning  back  men's  minds,  and  he  seems  easily  to  have 
Decrees     allaved   all   discontents.      He  summoned  an  Assembly,^ 
Achaian     ^^^  procured  a  series  of  decrees  for  the  more  vigorous 
R^°2i7  ^'  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  le\ded, 
both  of  citizens   and  mercenaries,   was   fixed,   and    the 
number  and  nature  of  the  contingents  from  at  least  two  of 
the  cities,  namely  Megalopolis  and  Argos,  were  made  the 

^  Pol.  V.  30.  Tov  8*  *Ewrj(>dTov  roO  ffTparriyoO  rwu  *Axflu»v  marartipporri- 
fi4yov  fify  ih-6  r£y  iroKtriKuy  vtaviffKotv  Kar(y¥u(rfi4vov  8^  TcA.^f  thtd  rtiv 
fiiaOiXpSpofVf  oUt*  iiruOdpX'i  ^ots  trttpaYytWofi^yois  oUtU  oUr*  ^y  §rot/ioy 
od^^y  irp6s  ri^v  Tijs  x^P^*  $oi^$€iay.  Cf.  c.  91.  Had  Aratos  or  Timozenos 
any  hand  in  making  it  so  ? 

'  lb.  Ai  fjily  irSKtis  KaKoraBovffau'Kcd  /ui)  rvyx^ov<rai  fioriBtleu  ivsx^P^f 
wporfjyoy  rds  tls<popds.  Patrai  in  now  mentioned  as  well  as  Dym£  and 
Pharai.   Cf.  c.  01,  where  the  same  seems  to  be  said  of  the  cities  generally. 

»  lb.  80.  91. 

*  lb.  91.     napaKa\4<ras  rods  *Axa(oi)s,  kcU  Kafiti^y  Z6yfia  irtpi  roCrmw, 
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Bubject  of  a  special  decree/    No  reason  is  giyen  for  the  chap.vhi. 
special  mention  of  these  particular  States,  but  we  know 
that  the  troops  of  M^alopolis  were  in  every  way  more 
efficient  than  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  Union.' 
But   these  decrees   illustrate  the   thoroughly   sovereign  Full 
power  of  the  Federal  Congress  in  all  matters  of  national  sove- 
concern.    At  the  same  time  another  decree,  passed  ap-  "*,*^Sed 
parently  in  the  same  Assembly,  shows  no  less  clearly  how  with  strict 
careful  the  Federal  power  was  to  abstain  from  any  undue  state 
interference  with   the    State    Governments    in    matters  '^ 
properly  coming  within  their  own  sphere.     It  was  now 
that^  as  has  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter,'  Aratos 
went  as  mediator  to  Mcmlopolis.     Violent  local  disputes  Aratos' 
had  arisen ;  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  laws  which  had  at  Mcga- 
been  enacted  by  Prytanis ;   there  was  a  still  more  dan-  ^^^ 
gerous  dispute  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  arising  out 
of  the  restoration  of  the  city  after  its  destruction  by 
ELleomente.     Aratos  was  sent,  by  decree  of  the  Federal 
Assembly,  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms  of  agreement.   He 
then  returned  to  hold  another  Assembly ;  the  iEtolians,  as 
before,^  watched  this  opportunity  for  an  inroad,  but  this 
time  Aratos  was  beforehand  with  them.   He  had  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  exposed  districts  to  Lykos  of  Pharai,"  with 
a  strong  body  of  mercenaries,  at  whose  head  Lykos  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  invaders.   He  afterwards,  when 
the  iSitolians  had  left  Elis,  retaliated  the  invasion  by 


*  See  aboye,  p.  810.  '  Pol.  iy.  69.    See  Brandstater,  865. 

*  PoL  T.  98.     See  above,  p.  256. 

*  lb.  94.  E^vlSas  .  .  rrift^atu  r^y  rtfr  'AxomSf  tripoiov.  See  above, 
p.  609. 

'  PolybioB  (y.  94)  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  selection,  8ut  r6  rovrov 
ihf^rpSnryop  tlwat  r^c  rrjs  trvrrtKtias  rfjs  xarpiKrit.  These  words  are 
not  very  clear,  and  their  meaning  has  been  disputed  (see  above,  p.  247), 
bat  one  can  hardly  avoid  the  suspicion  that  they  have  something  to  do 
with  the  late  Sonderbund.    See  above,  p.  537. 
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« HAP.  VIII.  ruvtigin$<  the  Eleiau  territory  in  company  with  Dftmodokw 
the  Federal  Master  of  the  Horse/  at  the  bead  of  the 
mercenaries,  together  with  the  citizen  force  of  Dym^ 
Phurai,  and  Patrai.  Meanwhile  Philip  was  dealing  bi 
severer  blows  at  the  /Etolian  power  in  Northern  Greece. 

PhilipM      One  great  success  was  tlie  capture  of  the  Phthiotic Thebes ; 

!?ortheru    ^^^^  ^^  ^**  painful  to  read  that,  instead  of  liberating  the 

Gweco.  eity  lu^conllng  to  the  agreement  entered  into  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,"*  he  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves, 
planted  a  Mtvcedonian  colony  in  the  town,  and  changed 
its  name  to  IMiilippopolis.  Tliis  was  perhaps  the  first 
downward  step  in  a  career  which  had  hitherto  promised 
so  brightly. 

MtMiiution  Tlie  Siwial  War  was  brought  rather  suddenly  to  an  end 
and*""*  during  this  official  year  of  Aratos.  Before  the  year  of 
Khoileis     Epi^nitos  had  ended,  Ambassadors  from  Chios  and  Rhodes 

B.C.  218-7. 

appeared  before  Philip  at  Corinth,  offering  their  mediation 
towanls  a  peace.'  Tliose  islands  were  now  independeat 
and  important  states.  Rhodes  especially  was  goTcmed 
by  a  prudent  and  moderate  aristocracy,  whose  career  is 
among  tlic  most  honourable  things  in  later  Grecian  his- 
tory, and  whicli  preserved  the  independence  of  the  island 
after  that  of  continental  (Jrccce  was  lost.  Pan-hellenic  pa- 
triotism united  witli  the  natural  interests  of  commercial 
republics^  to  prompt  both  Chians  and  Rhoilians  to  desire 
the  restomtion  of  peace.  Philip,  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
had  no  real  wish  for  peace  ;  but  he  could  not  decently  refuse 
the  proffered  mediation.     He  professed  his  willingness  to 

*  Pol.  V.  95.     T6y  t«k  *Axcu£v  imrdpxv^. 

*  The  wonls  iisixl  by  Polyhias  (v.  99,  100)  certainly  seemed  to  imply 
tlmt  the  peo]»Ie  of  Phthiotic  Thebes  were  entitled  to  its  benefits ;  icot*- 
X^yrofy  aJn)v  ruu  A^twAwf — mpiHocrca^  ol  ^ficuot  rijy  w6\iy.  These  ex- 
pressions certainly  »ound  like  the  presence  of  an  iEtolian  garrison  in  an 
unwilling  rity. 

^  Pol.  V.  21.  *  Sec  Thirlwall.  viii.  2t>.=i. 


^ 
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treat,  and  bade  the  envoys  go  to  iEtolia  and  offer  their  ciiAp.yin. 
mediation  there.  They  retunicd  with  an  iEtolian  proposal 
for  a  thirty  days'  truce,  and  for  a  meeting  at  Rhion  to 
discuss  the  terms  of  peace.  Philip  accepted  the  truce,  and 
wrote  to  the  several  members  of  his  Alliance  to  send 
deputies  to  a  Conference/  Tlie  ^Etolians  were  perplexed  ; 
the  whole  war  had  taken  a  turn  quite  different  from  any- 
thing that  they  had  expected ;  they  had  looked  upon  Philip 
as  a  mere  boy,'  over  whom  victory  would  be  easy ;  they 
liad  found  in  him  a  great  King  and  a  successful  general. 
But  he  was  just  now  hampered  by  the  conspiracy  of  his 
great  officers,  out  of  which  they  hoped  that  something 
might  turn  to  their  advantage.  The  result  of  their  doubts  Failure  of 
and  procrastination  was  that,  when  the  appointed  day  po^i'^con- 
came,  no  iEtolian  representative  appeared  at  Rhion.  Tliis  ^^^eiice. 
exactly  suited  Philip;  he  couhl  now  continue  the  war, 
without  incurring  the  oilium  of  refusing  offers  of  peace.'* 
He  had  done  his  part,  and  the  impediment  came  from  the 
other  side.  Envoys  had  already  arrived  from  some  at 
least  of  his  allies,  but,  instead  of  discussing  terms  of 
peace,  they  received  an  exhortation  to  vigour  in  the  war 
from  the  lips  of  their  royal  commander-in-chief* 

'  Pol.  y.  28.  Tots  (rvfifjuixois  fypzip€  1iicura<fwy  trifi.vtiv  tU  Tldrpas  Toi)r 
tfiw^SpciJo'orraf  fca2  fiov\€v<rofifyovs  virip  rrjs  irpds  rods  AiruKovs  SiaXofffws. 

*  lb.  29.  *EA.irfoiarrcs  yip  eis  ircu9itp  yr}irl(i)  xp^*^^^^^*-  "^^  *i\i'irir(p 
9id  Tf  r^w  ifKuciaif  Ktd  ri^v  dirtipiavy  r6v  fi\v  ^iXimrov  tvpov  rtKtiov  dv^pa 
Kol  icard  T«b  iwtfioXeLs  koI  kutA  tJs  irpa^cii,  aihol  Bi  4<l>dvri<Tav  €VKaTcupp6yTfroi 
iral  Tai3apu»8cir  Ir  re  ro7s  Kurh  fitpos  ical  to7s  Ka96\ou  irpdyfioffiy. 

*  lb.  *0  W  ^iknrwos  d(ru4yws  iiriKc^6fifyos  rris  vpotpdffetoi  TotJrijs 
81^  r6  Oa^u¥  hrl  r^  iroA^/x^iy,  koI  icpoHiuKii^o^s  d-Korpifita-Oai  rds  SiaXvcrcis, 
rdr^  mpaKaK4<r€U  rods  dirriyTi}K6Tas  rwy  <rvfifjidxo»y  01)  rd  irp6s  BiaXvatis 
ifpdffw  dKKd  rd  trphs  rdy  tJa.c/ao)',  k.t.A. 

*  I  haye  not  enlarged  on  Pliilip's  camimign  in  Phokis,  or  on  his  genenil 
relations  to  the  Phdkian  licagiie.  Tlierc  are  some  good  remarks  in  Schoni, 
p.  164,  note.  Between  iEtoHan  enmity  and  Mace<l(»uian  protection,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Phdkians  had  jirctty  well  lost  their  independence. 
They  are  reckoned  among  the  States  which  needed  liberation  after  Kyiios- 
kephale.     Liy.  xzxiii.  32.    Cf.  c.  34  and  Pnl.  xviii.  30. 
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cHAP.TixL  The  Chiaiui  and  RhodianB  however  did  not  at  onoe 
Second  give  up  their  praiseworthy  scheme  of  restoring  peace  to 
tnm  Hellas.  Their  Ambassadors  again  appeared  in  Philip's 
Rhudott,  cainPy  immediately  after  his  conquest  of  the  Fhthidtic 
Byzaa-      Thebes.    They  were  now  accompanied  by  the  represen- 

tion,  and  .  m:  ^  xr 

Egypt.  tatiYCs  of  two  other  powers ;  envoys  from  the  King  of 
E^ypt  and  from  the  republic  of  Byzantion  accompanied 
those  of  the  islanders.'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thai 
Ptolemy  Philopatdr  had  strictly  observed  that  neatrality 
which  was  all  that  the  Allies  had  asked  of  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.'  He  might  therefore  appropriately 
join  his  voice  in  favour  of  peace  to  that  of  the  maritime 
republics.  Philip,  on  this  second  occasion,  made  much 
the  same  answer  as  he  had  done  upon  the  first ;  he  had 
no  objection  to  peace ;  let  the  Ambassadors  again  go 
and  try  the  mind  of  the  iEtolians.  At  that  moment 
Philip  had  still  no  real  mind  for  peace ;  in  truth,  a  young 
monarch,  in  the  full  tide  of  success  in  a  thoroughly  just 
war,  may  be  forgiven  if  in  his  heart  he  longed  for  still 
further  triunipliB.  But  before  the  matter  could  be  dis- 
cussed, before  indeed  the  mediators  returned,  tidings  had 
hilip  reached  him  which  changed  his  purpose.  He  was  as 
mind  anxious  for  war,  as  ambitious  of  conquest,  as  ever ;  but 
iiajy.  *  his  heart  now  began  to  be  bent  on  war  on  a  greater  scale 
than  the  limits  of  Hellas  could  afford ;  he  began  to  dream 
of  conquests  greater  than  the  destruction  of  Thehnon  or 
the  colonization  of  Phthiotic  Thebes.  Other  Greek  Kings 
had  before  now  sought  glory  and  conquest  on  the  other 

B.C.  832-    side  of  the   Hadriatic.     Alexander  of  Epeiros  had  lost 
826.  , .    1.     .  .  ... 

his  life  in  battle  against  the  invincible  barbarians  of  Italy. 

B.O.  280-    Pyrrhos  himself,  after  useless  victories,  had  returned  to 

confess  that  the  Macedonian  sarissa  had  at  last  found 

»  Pol.  V.  100.  «  See  above,  p..  526. 

•  Schom  (169)  remarks  that  the  war  injured  Ptolemy  by  hindering  him 
from  hiring  iEtoliun  niorconaries  as  usual.     Cf.  PoL  y.  63,  4. 
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more  than  its  match  in  the  Roman  broadsword.  But  chap.  yiii. 
the  might  of  Philip  was  far  greater  than  the  might  of 
either  of  the  Molossian  knights-errant.  As  Eang  of  Mace- 
donia and  Head  of  the  great  Greek  Alliance,  he  might 
summon  the  countrymen  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhos  as 
merely  one  contingent  of  his  army.  And  Italy  was  now  in 
a  state  which  positively  invited  his  arms.  While  he,  the 
namesake  of  the  great  Philip,  the  successor  of  the  great 
Alexander,  the  unconquered  chief  of  an  unconquercd 
nation,  was  wasting  his  strength  on  petty  warfare  with 
iEtolia  and  Laccdadmon,  Hannibal  was  advancing,  in  the 
full  swing  of  triumph,  from  the  gates  of  Saguntum  to  the 
gates  of  Rome. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  the  historian  of  Opening 
Greece  turns  at  this  moment  to  behold  the  mighty  strife  Lri<^^ 
which  was  waging  in  Western  Europe,  the  struggle  be-  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
tween  the  first  of  nations  and  the  first  of  men.     He  feels  the  history 
that  the  interests  of  Achaia  and  iEtolia,  of  Macedonia  and 
and  Sparta^  seem  small  beside   the  gigantic  issue  now  ^^^^p™ 
pending  between  Rome  and  Hannibal.     The  feeling  is  ^^'^m  this 
something  wholly  difierent  from  that  paltry  worship  of 
brute  force  which  looks  down  on  "petty  states/'  old  or 
new.     The  political  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  Achaia  and  iEtolia  are  none  the  less  momentous  be- 
cause   the  world   contained  other  powers  greater  than 
either  of  the  rival  Leagues.     Still  it  is  with  a  mournful 
feeling  that  we  quit  a  state  of  things  where  Greece  is 
eveiythingy  where    Greece   and    her  colonies    form    the 
whole  civilized  world — a  state  of  things  in  which,  even 
when  Greece  is  held  in  bondage,  she  is  held  in  bondage 
by  conquerors  proud  to  adopt  her  name  and  arts  and 
language — and  turn  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  Greece 
and  Macedonia  form  only  one  part  of  the  world  of  war 
and  politics,  and  that  no  longer  its  most  important  part. 
We  have  already  seen   the   beginning  of  this  change  ; 
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Greek  and 
Roman 
history. 

B.C.  220. 

Spring, 
B.C.  219. 

Autumn, 
B.C.  219. 

B.C.  218. 

RC.  217. 

Philip 
at  Argos, 
B.C.  217. 


Influence 
of  Ddm§- 
trios  of 
Pharos. 


we  have  seen  Roman  armies  east  of  the  Hadriatic; 
vre  have  seen  Greek  cities  receive  their  freedom  as  t 
boon  from  a  Roman  deliycrer.^  From  this  point  the 
history  of  the  two  great  peninsulas  becomes  closely 
interwoven.  Greece  and  Macedonia  gradually  sink,  from 
the  position  of  equal  allies  and  equal  enemies,  into 
the  position,  first  of  Roman  dependencies  and  then  of 
Roman  provinces.  Wc  have  now  entered  upon  that  long 
chain  of  events  reaching  down  to  our  own  times,  the 
History  6f  Greece  under  Foreign  Domination.'  Our  guide 
has  already  begim  diligently  to  mark  the  synchronisms 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history.  Hannibal  first  cast  his 
eyes  on  Saguntum  at  the  same  time  that  Philip  and  the 
Congress  of  Corinth  passed  their  first  decree  against  the 
iEtolians.'  He  laid  sie<;e  to  the  citv  at  the  time  that 
the  younger  Aratos  was  chosen  GeneraL*  He  took  it 
while  Philip  was  on  his  first  triumphant  march  through 
iEtolia.'^  He  crossed  the  Alps  about  the  time  that  the 
first  Chian  and  Rhodian  envovs  came  to  Corinth.*  He 
defeated  Flaminius  at  Lake  Trasimenus  while  Philip  was 
besieging  Phthiotic  Tliebes.'  Tlie  news  was  slow  in  reaching 
Greece  ;  a  letter — from  whom  we  know  not — ^brought  the 
important  tidings  to  the  King ;  it  was  sent  to  him  in 
Macedonia,  and,  not  finding  him  there,  followed  him  to 
Argos,  where  he  was  present  at  the  Nemean  Games.'  His 
evil  genius  was  at  his  side  ;  D^mOtrios  of  Pharos,  the 
double  traitor  to  Illyria  and  to  Rome,  expelled  from  his 

•  See  ahovo,  p.  418-20. 

•  This  subject  is  at  last  concliulod  in  the  two  final  volumes  of  Mr. 
Finlay's  great  work,  the  most  truly  original  history  of  our  times. 

'  Pol.  iv.  28.  ♦  lb.  37.  *  lb.  66. 

«  lb.  V.  29.  7  lb.  101. 

•  lb.  101.  The  Xcmean  Ganios  must  therefore  have  been  restored  to 
Argos  (see  above,  p.  401).  When  Argos  became  a  city  of  the  League, 
the  Federal  power  could  have  no  interest  in  asserting  the  rights  of  Klednai, 
one  of  the  smallest  members  of  the  Union,  against  Argos,  one  of  the 
greatest. 
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domimoDS  by  the  Romans,  had  taken  refuge  with  Philip,  chap.  vm. 
and  wafi  gradually  supplanting  Aratos  as  his  chief  coun- 
sellor. To  him  alone  the  King  showed  the  letter;  the 
adventurer  at  once  counselled  peace  with  ^tolia  and  with 
all  Greece  ;  but  he  counselled  it  only  in  order  that  Philip 
might  husband  all  his  strength  for  an  Italian  war.  Now  He 
was  the  time,  now  that  Rome  was  falling,  for  the  King  of  i^^ijjj." 
Macedonia  to  step  in  at  once  and  to  claim  Ids  share  of  the  ^^^^  "^ 
prize.  We  could  have  wished  to  see  the  arguments  of 
the  Pharian  drawn  out  at  greater  length.  He  could  not 
have  looked  upon  Rome  as  completely  overthrown  ;  for  in 
that  case  Macedonian  intervention  would  have  been  mere 
interference  with,  the  rights  of  conquest  on  the  part  of 
Carthage.  Hannibal  s  position  must  have  seemed  not  so 
perfectly  secure  but  that  he  would  still  be  glad  to  accept  of 
Macedonian  help,  and  to  yield  to  Macedonia  a  portion  of 
the  spoiL  As  Philip  gave  himself  out  as  the  champion  of 
(}reek  interests,  the  liberation  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  would  afford  him  an  honourable  pretext  for 
interference.^  To  unite  th^m  to  his  Confederacy,  perhaps 
covertly  to  his  actual  dominion,  would  be  a  natural  object 
of  his  ambition.  The  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  which  Carthage 
had  never  possessed,  would  naturally  fall  to  the  lot  of 
Macedonia.  Even  Sicily  would  hardly  prove  a  stumbling- 
block.  Tlie  surrender  of  the  old  claims  of  Carthage 
to  dominion  in  that  island  would  hardly  be  thought  too 
dear  a  price  for  an  alliance  which,  by  rendering  Italy  no 
longer  dangerous,  would  effectually  secure  the  Carthaginian 
dominion  in  Spain  and  GauL  But  the  views  of  Philip 
at  this  time  are  mere  matters  of  speculation.  Before  he 
actually  concluded  any  treaty  with  Hannibal,  the  state  of 
aflhirs  had  materially  changed. 

When  Philip  was  thus  disposed,   the   negociation  of 

>  See  Flathe,  Geachichte  Makedonicns,  ii.  279.     Thirlwall,  viii.  278, 
note.     See  also  the  speech  of  Agelaos  jnst  below. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  peace  was  not  difficult  Without,  as  it  would  seem,  ereii 
o/i^e°^  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  mediating  envojns,  he  entered 
Conffreaa    into  communication  with  the  iEtolian  GoTemment^  and 

of  Nau- 

paktos,  gathered  a  Congress  of  his  own  Allies  at  Panormoa'  Bat 
B.C.  217.  Y^^  ^^  determined  that  no  man  should  think  that  he 
sought  peace  because  he  dreaded  war.  He  again  rayaged 
the  territory  of  Elis  ;  and,  while  waiting  for  the  arriyal  of 
the  plenipotentiaries,  ho  made  the  important  conquest  of 
Zakynthos.  The  iEtolian  Assembly'  met  at  Naupaktoe ; 
the  Congress  of  the  Allies  was  assembled  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Achaia.  Philip  sent  over  Aratos^ — such  is  the 
language  now  used — ^with  his  own  general  Tauridn ;  their 
mission  soon  led  to  an  iEtolian  embassy,  inviting  Philip 
to  cross  with  all  his  forces  and  to  discuss  matters  face  to 
face.  He  did  so,  and  encamped  near  Naupaktoa.  The 
iEtolian  Assembly — only  distinguished  from  the  iEtolian 
army  by  not  being  under  arms* — ^took  up  a  position  near 
him.  The  details  of  the  negociation  required  many 
meetings,  many  messages  to  and  fro ;  but  at  last  all 
seems  to  have  settled  without  any  serious  difficulty.  The 
principle  of  the  Uti  Possidetis*  one  highly  favourable 
to  Philip  and  his  allies,  was  soon  agreed  to  on  both 
Speech  of  sides.  The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  course  of  the 
^  Conference  was  a  speech  by  Agelaos  of  Naupaktos,  the 

.      substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Polybios. 
It  shows  the  strange  union  of  elements  in  the  iEtolian 

'  This  was  done  through  Kleonikos  of  Naupaktos,  the  wpS^tros  of 
Achaia  in  Jiltolia,  who  was  therefore  exempted  from  slavery.  See  above, 
p.  58.  The  employment  of  Kleonikos  for  such  a  purpom  is  like  the 
similar  employment  of  Amphidamos  of  Elis.    See  p.  545. 

*  Pol.  V.  102.  npdt  fiii'  rds  avfifiaxi^ou  ir^Aciy  yptififucro^povs  ^(orc- 
<rTC(A.c,  irapuKoXaiv  w4fiirti9  roi^s  <rvr*9p€^aorras  acal  nf$4^orras  riff  ^Ip  rmtf 
SioAvcrcwv  tcoiyoKoylas, 

'  lb.  103.     Tois  AlrwXois  fray8i)/Acl  (ruyriOpoiafi^tfois  iw  Sauwdier^, 

*  lb.     *E(^irc/i^t  irp^r  rodr  Ak»Xoi)r  "Aparov  iccU  Trntptrnt^a, 

•  lb.     O/  8*  Alr»\ol  x«pi»  ^•»'  ^irAwr  ificor  irar8i}/ic^. 

•  lb.     "Cisr*  tx^v  dfi^<yr4povs  A  vvw  Ix®*'*''**'* 
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character,  that  this  very  Agelaos,  whom  we  have  soen  chap.viii. 
concerned  in  some  of  the  worst  deeds  of  iEtolian  brigan- 
dage,^ should  now  appear  as  a  profound  statesman^  and 
even  as  a  Panhellenic  patriot.  ''Let  Greece/'  he  says, 
**  be  onited ;  let  no  Greek  state  make  war  upon  any 
other;  let  them  thank  the  Gods  if  they  can  all  live  in 
peace  and  agreement^  if,  as  men  in  crossing  rivers  grasp 
one  another^s  hands,'  so  they  can  hold  together  and  save 
themselves  and  their  cities  from  barbarian  inroads.  If 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  it  should  be  so  always,  let 
it  at  least  be  so  just  now  ;  let  Greeks,  now  at  least,  unite 
and  keep  on  their  guard,  when  they  behold  the  vastness 
of  the  armies  and  the  greatness  of  the  struggle  going  on 
in  the  West  No  man  who  looks  at  the  state  of  things 
with  common  care  can  doubt  what  is  coming.  Whether 
Borne  conquers  Carthage  or  Carthage  conquers  Rome,  the 
fictor  will  not  be  content  with  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks 
of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  he  will  extend  his  plans  and  his 
warfiure  much  further  than  suits  us  or  our  welfare.  Let 
all  Greece  be  upon  its  guard,  and  Philip  above  alL  Tour 
troert  defence,  0  King,"  he  continued,'  ''will  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  chief  and  protector  of  Greece. 
Leave  off  destroying  Greek  cities;  leave  off  weakening 
them  till  they  become  a  prey  to  every  invader.    Rather 

'  See  tbove,  p.  517.  It  was  worth  noticing  that  tho  only  two  nego- 
eiaton  mentioned  on  the  iEtolian  side,  Agelaos  and  Kleonikos,  are  both 
of  them  citizens  of  Kaupaktos.  It  is  thus  clear  that  that  city  was 
now  incorporated  with  the  iEtolian  League  on  really  equal  terms,  but 
wo  cut  well  believe  that  the  arts  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy  wore 
more  flonxiihing  among  its  citizens  than  among  the  boors  and  brigands  of 
tho  inland  coontry.  Of  the  diplomatic  powers  of  Agelaos  wo  have  seen 
aometiiing  already  when  he  persuaded  Skordilaidos  to  join  the  ^tolians. 

*  PoL  T.  104.  SvfdrA^acorrcf  rcU  X^H^^'  KoBdittp  ol  rodw  rtortifiods  Uta- 
fitJmrr^g.  This  curious  comparison  shows  that  we  really  have  a  genuine 
Qpoech. 

*  I  hATe  thrown  the  somewhat  lifeless  infinitives  of  Polybios  into  the 
form  of  a  direct  address,  but  I  have  put  in  nothing,  of  which  the  substance 
ia  not  to  be  found  in  his  text. 
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CHAP.  Till,  watch  over  Greece,  as  you  watch  oTcr  your  own  bo^. 
guard  the  intereBts  of  all  her  members  aa  yoa  guard  the 
interest  of  what  is  your  own.  If  you  follow  audi  a  ooune 
as  this,  you  will  win  the  good  will  of  Greece ;  you  wiD 
have  every  Greek  bound  to  you  as  a  friend  and  as  a  sure 
supporter  in  all  your  undertakings;  f<weign  powers  will 
see  the  confidence  which  the  whole  nation  reposea  in  you, 
and  will  fear  to  attack  either  you  or  them.  If  yon  wish 
for  conquest  and  military  glory,  another  field  invites  you. 
Cast  your  eyes  to  the  West ;  look  at  the  war  raging  ia 
Italy  ;  of  that  war  you  may  easily,  by  a  skilful  pcJicy, 
make  yourself  the  arbiter;  a  blow  dealt  in  time  may 
make  you  master  of  both  the  contending  powere.  If  you 
cherish  such  hopes,  no  time  bids  fairer  than  the  present 
for  their  accomplishment.  But  as  for  disputes  and  wars 
with  Greeks,  put  them  aside  till  some  season  of  leisure ; 
let  it  be  your  main  object  to  keep  in  your  own  hands  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace  with  them  when  yon  will 
If  once  the  clouds  which  are  gathering  in  the  West  should 
advance  and  spread  over  Greece  and  the  neighbouring 
lands,  there  will  be  danger  indeed  that  all  our  truces  and 
wars,  all  the  child's  play  with  which  we  now  amuse  our- 
selves,^ will  be  suddenly  cut  short  We  may  then  pray  in 
vain  to  the  Gods  for  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace 
with  one  another,  and  indeed  of  dealing  independently 
with  any  of  the  questions  w^hicti  may  arise  among  u&"' 

The  way  in  which  Polybios  introduces  this  remarkable 
speech  leaves  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  it  is,  in  its  sub- 
stance at  least,  a  genuine  composition  of  the  Naupaktian 
diplomatist.'     It  displays  a  Pan-hellenic  spirit,  sincere  and 


'  Pol.  V.  104.  Tds  dvAx^^  ^^"^  ''"'^^^  rroK4fiovs  Ktd  Ka$6\ov  rvlf  woiSub  dt 
¥vv  ired(ofity  irp6s  eUAif  Aovs. 

*  It  is  amusing  to  see  Jnstin's  version  of  this  speech  (zxix.  2,  8),  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Philip. 

'  The  mere  u5m?  of  the  oratio  obliqua  thronghont  so  long  a  speech  would 
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pnident  indeed,  but  lowered  in  its  tone  by  the  necessities  chap.  vm. 
of  the  times.    The  policy  of  Agelaos  is  substantially  the  Policy  of 
old  policy  of  Isokrat^s^  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  compared 
Let  Greece,  say  both  Agelaos  and  Isokratfis,  lay  aside  her  ^f  \^^^.^*** 
intestine  quan^els,  and  arm   herself,   under  Macedonian  kraUs. 
headship,  for  a  struggle  with  the  barbarian.      But  the 
policy  which,  in  the  days  of  Isokrat^s,  was  a  mere  rheto- 
rician's dream,  had  become,  in  the  days  of  Agelaos,  the 
soundest  course  which  a  patriotic  Greek  could  counsel. 
[n  the  days  of  Isokratte,  the  barbarians  of  Persia  were  not 
real  enemies  of  Greece ;  they  in  no  way  threatened  Grecian 
independence  ;  it  was  only  a  sentimental  vengeance  which 
marked  them  out  as  objects  of  warfare ;  the  real  enemy 
was  that  very  Macedonian  whom  Isokrates  was  eager  to 
accept  as  the  champion  of  Greece  against  them.     In  the 
days  of  Agelaos,  the  barbarians  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
were,  if  not  avowed  enemies  of  Greece,  at  least  neighbours 
of  the  moat  dangerous  kind,  against  a  possible  struggle 
with  whom  Greece  was  bound  to  husband  every  resource. 
As  Greek  affairs  then  stood,  an  union  under  Macedonian  Union 
headship  was  probably  the  wisest  course  which  could  be  Mace- 
adopted.     But  such  a  course  was  now  the  wisest,  simply  jj^^^jjjp 
because  of  the  way  in  which  Greece  had  fallen  within  a  "ow 
single  generation.    Thirty  years  before,  but  for  iEtolian 
selfishness,  all  Greece  might  have  united  into  one  com- 
pact and  vigorous  Federal   commonwealth.     Ten  years 
before,  but  for  Achaian  jealousy,  Greece  might  have  been 
united  under  the  headship  of  one  of  her  own  noblest  sons, 
a  King  indeed,  but  a  King  of  her  own  blood,  a  Eang  of 
Sparta  and  not  of  Macedon.     Both  these  opportunities 
had  passed  away,  and  an  union  under  Philip  was  now  the 

seem  to  show  that  it  is  not,  like  so  many  other  Mpoeclics,  a  mere  rhetorical 
exercise  or  an  eiposition  of  the  historian's  own  views. 

^  See  the  oration  or  pamphlet  of  Isokrates,  called  "  Philip,"  throughout. 

O  O 
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oaAr.vnf.  only  hope.  Philip  at  least  spoke  the  tongae  of  Greece, 
and  affected  to  regard  himself  as  ^e  Greek  King  of  a 
Greek  people.^  Macedonia  had  long  been  the  bulwark 
of  Greece  against  Gaulish  and  Thracian  savages ;  she  was 
now  called  upon  to  act  in  a  yet  higher  character  as  the 
bulwark  of  Greece  against  the  ciyilized  barbarians  of 
Rome  and  Carthage.  But  the  scheme  of  Agelaos  required 
greater  patriotism  and  greater  clearness  of  vision  than 
was  to  be  found  either  in  Greece  or  in  Macedonia.  A 
noble  career  lay  open  before  Philip,  but  he  was  fast 
becoming  less  and  less  worthy  to  enter  upon  it  He 
was  fast  obscuring  the  pure  gloiy  of  his  youth  by  schemes 
of  selfish  and  unjust  aggrandizement;  he  had  already 
taken  the  first  downward  steps  towards  the  dark  tyranny 
of  his  later  years.  Agelaos'  own  countrymen  were  even 
less  ready  than  Philip  to  merge  their  private  advantage 
in  any  plans  for  the  general  good  of  Greece.  We  shall 
soon  see  iEtolia  appearing  in  a  light  even  more  infamous 
than  any  in  which  she  had  appeared  sClready.  Achaia 
indeed  presented  more  hopeful  elements.  We  shall 
soon  see  her  military  force  assume,  when  too  late,  an 
efficiency  which,  a  generation  earlier,  might  have  been  the 
salvation  of  all  Greece.  But  that  force  was  now  to  be 
frittered  away  in  petty  local  strife,  or  in  partnership  with 
Peace  of  allies  who  took  the  lion's  share  to  themselves.  Peace 
tos,  Rc.  was  concluded.  For  a  few  years  PeloponnSsos  enjoyed 
rest  and  prosperity.    Athens  was  delivered  from  her  fears 

I  In  Philip's  treaty  with  Carthage  (Pol.  vii.  9)  wo  find  throughont  such 
phrases  as  Mcuct^oytay  koX  rilu  AWriy  'EXAtESo,  MoiccSJyef  koX  ol  SiWoi 
*EAAiji'6j.  So,  in  his  conference  with  Flamininus  (Pol.  xviL  4),  he  says 
Kdfiov  Kot  r&v  &K\wv  'EXAtii^y.  Cf.  Anian,  il.  14.  7.  So  in  the  speech  of 
Lykiskos  (PoL  ix.  87-8),  we  find  the  Achaians  and  Macedonians  called 
oiU^vKoi^  while  the  Romans  are  distinguished  as  cUA^^vXoi  and  fidp0apQu 
So  in  Livy,  xxxi.  29.  ^tolas,  Acamaiias,  Maeedanes,  ejusdem  lingufz 
hfimines,  dx. 
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of  Macedonia^  and  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  at  all  chjlp.  vm. 
about  Grecian  affiiirs.    She  and  her  demagogues,  Euiy- 
kleid^s  and  Mikidn,  had  now  abundant  leisure  for  decrees 
in  honour  of  King  Ptolemy  and  of  all  other  Kings  from 
whom  anything  was  to  be  got  by  flattery/    iEtolia  at  first  Agelaoa 
rejoiced  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war  which  had  turned  out  Geuerai, 

.  B  c  217— 

SO  contrary  to  her  hopes ;  in  a  sudden  fit  of  virtue  the  216. 
League  elected  Agelaos  himself  as  its  President,  on  the 
express  ground  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Peace.  But 
the  ^tolians,  we  are  told,  soon  began  to  complain  of  a 
chief  whose  government  kept  them  back  from  the  practice 
of  their  old  enormities,  and  who  had  negociated  peace  in 
the  interest,  not  of  ^tolia  only,  but  of  all  Greece.^  But 
a  vigorous  chief  of  the  League  had  much  power,  and,  for 
once,  power  in  Mto^s,  was  placed  in  hands  disposed  to  use 
it  well.  Agelaos  had  the  honour  of  hindering,  at  least 
during  his  year  of  ofiice,  all  violation  of  the  repose  of 
Hellas  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen. 


§  2.  From  (he  End  of  the  Social  War  to  the  End  of 

the  First  War  tvith  Rome. 

B.C.  217-205. 

The  Peace  of  Agelaos  may  be   compared  with  the  Analogy 
Peace  of  Nikias  in  the  great  Peloponnesian  War.    Each  j^^e^eace 
proved  little  more  than  a  truce,  a  mere  breathing-space  ^f  Agelaos 
between  two  periods  of  warfare.     Within  a  few  years.  Peace  of 
the  Leagues  of  Achaia,  Akamania,  Bceotia,  and  Epciros  ^^^^  421  j 
were  again  engaged  in   war  with  ^tolia,  Sparta,   and 


*  Pol.  V.  106.  «  lb.  107. 

00  2 
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CHAP.  VIII.  Klitt.  And,  just  as  happened  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Pelopoiuicsian  War,  so,  in  what  we  may  really  look  oa 
as  the  second  part  of  the  War  of  the  Leagues,  new  allies 
step  in  on  both  sides,  and  a  wider  field  of  warfore  is 
opened.  In  the  earlier  instance,  Athens^  strengthened  by 
the  alliance  of  Argos,  added  Syracuse  and  nearly  all 
Sicily  to  the  number  of  her  enemies,  and  saw  the  treasures 
of  the  Great  King  lavished  to  bring  about  her  destmctioa 
So  now,  Philip  and  his  allies  ran  themselves  into  dangers 
greater  still,  and  called  mightier  combatants  upon  the 
stage  than  Greece  had  ever  before  beheld  Except  so  fiir 
as  Persian  gold  came  into  play,  the  Peloponnesian  War 
remained  throughout  a  purely  Hellenic  struggle ;  but  the 
war  in  Greece  now  sinks,  in  a  general  view  of  the  worlds 
history,  into  a  mere  accessory  of  the  mighty  struggle  be- 
r.:onnexion  twccu  Hannibal  and  Rome.  Macedonia  and  her  allies 
Mace-  enrolled  themselves  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  while  iEtolia 
andTunie  ^^  Supported  by  the  alliance  of  Rome  and  Pergamos. 
Wars.  jjii^  i\^Q  bargain  between  Hannibal  and  Philip  proved  in 
practice  a  rather  one-sided  one.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Philip  and  his  allies  were  in  the  least  degree  strengthened 
by  the  friendship  of  Carthage,  while  they  undoubtedly 
did  Hannibal  good  service  by  calling  off  some  portion  of 
the  Roman  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf.  Rome 
indeed,  while  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  was  not  able  to  cany 
on  a  Macedonian  war  with  the  same  vigour  as  in  after- 
Bomnning  times.     But  even  a  slight  exertion  of  Roman  power  was 

of  Roman  ,  t     .     ^       .  «*  . 

iiifiiipiico  enough  to  tuni  the  scale  in  Grecian  affairs ;  and,  what  was 
of  far  more  moment  than  any  immediate  success,  Mace- 
donia and  Greece  were  now  fairly  brought  witliin  the 
magic  circle  of  Roman  influence.  It  was  now  only  a 
qiieHtion  of  time,  how  soon,  and  through  what  stages  of 
friendship  or  enmity,  both  Macedonia  and  Greece  should 
pass  into  the  common  bondage  which   awaited  all  the 
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Mediterranean  nations.^  Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  chap.  vm. 
than  the  conduct  of  Philip  throughout  the  whole  business,  impolitic 
With  all  his  brilliant  qualities,  he  was  far  inferior  to  of  Philip. 
his  predecessor.  Had  Antigonos  D6s6n  suryivod,'  we 
may  feel  sure  that  the  course  of  Macedonian  politics 
would  have  been  widely  different.  So  prudent  a  prince 
would  either  have  kept  out  of  the  struggle  altogether, 
or  else  have  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  it. 
So  now,  Hannibal  and  Philip  together  might  probably 
have  crushed  Rome.  The  Roman  broadsword  triumphed 
alike  over  the  horsemen  of  Numidia  and  over  the  spear- 
men of  Macedoa  But  it  could  hardly^  have  triumphed 
over  both  of  them  ranged  side  by  side.  And  where 
Hannibal  was  weak,  Philip  was  strong.^  Hannibal,  un- 
conquered  in  the  open  field,  was  baffled  by  the  slightest 
fortress  which  had  no  traitors  within  its  walls.  Philip  had 
the  blood  of  the  Besieger  in  his  veins,  and  he  had  at  his 
command  all  the  resources  of  Greek  military  science.  He 
could  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  Rome 
devices  as  skilful  as  those  with  which  Archimedes  de- 
fended the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aratos  himself  was  not  so 
old  but  that  he  might,  on  some  dark  night,  have  led  a 
daring  baud  up  the  steep  of  the  Capitol,  as  he  had,  in 
earlier  days,  led  a  daring  band  up  the  steep  of  Akroko- 
rinthos.  But  Philip  shrank  altogether  from  vigorous 
action ;  he  did  not  deal  a  single  effective  blow  for  his 
Carthaginian  ally  or  against  his  Roman  enemy.  He  simply 


*  The  gradual  steps  of  the  process  by  which  Rome  gradually  and  syste- 
maticaUy  swallowed  up  both  friends  and  enemies  is  |>erhaps  best  set  forth 
in  the  History  of  Mommson.  But  the  reader  must  be  always  on  his 
guard  against  Mommseu's  idolatry  of  mere  force.  Home  seems  never  to 
haye  definitely  annexed  any  state  at  ouce  :  all  htu\  to  pass  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  clientship  or  dependent  alliance.  See  Kortiim, 
iii.  276. 

•  Sec  Kortiim,  iii.  203. 

»  Sec  Arnold,  iii.  158,  :i41,  265. 
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CHAP.  Yiii.  provoked  Rome  to  a  certain  amount  of  unmediate  hostility, 

and  caused  himself  to  be  set  down  in  her  account  as  one 

who  was  to  be  more  fully  dealt  with  on  some  future  day. 

Probably  Hannibal  really  cared  but  little   for  his  aid* 

Philip  too  Whether  by  accident  or  by  design,  Philip  did  not  conclude 

interfere     ^^J  treaty  with  the  Carthaginian  till  after  the  crowning 

r^^oTA*^*'  victory  of  Cannae  had  made  his  assistance  of  fiur  less 

value/    Probably  he  waited  to  see  the  course  of  events, 

and  waited  so  long  as  to  cut  himself  off  from  any  real 

share    in   their    control      The   adventures  of  his  Am- 

bassadorSy  as  recorded  by  Idvy,'  form  a  curious  story  in 

themselves^  and  they  supply  an  apt  commentary  on  some 

points  in  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  have  lately'  drawn 

to  themselves  special  importance.     But  they  concern  us 

less  immediately  than  some  points  both  of  the  form  and 

of  the  matter  of  the  Treaty. 

JJ^ip*»         Of  this  Treaty  we  have  what  seems  to  be  the  full  copy 

with  preserved  by  Polybios,*  and  we  have  notices  in  Idvy*  and 

B.C.  216. '  ^^^^  authors.     It  is  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 

Terms       between  Carthage  on  the  one  side  and  Philip  and  his 

Treaty  in    allies  on  the   other.     Each  party  is  to  help  the  other 

Polybios.    against  all  enemies,  except  where  any  earlier  obligation 

may  stand  in  the  way.     The  Romans  are  not,  in  any  case, 

not  even  if  they  conclude  peace  with   Carthage,  to  be 

allowed  to  retain  any  possessions,  whether  in  the  form  of 

dominion  or  alliance,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic 

This  is  simply  all,  as  it  stands  in  Polybios ;  and  a  treaty 

concluded  on  such  simple  terms  seems  to  have  somewhat 

puzzled  later  writers,   both  ancient  and  modem*     As  it 

stands,  there  seems  so  little  for  either  party  to  gain  by  it 

The  person  really  to  profit  by  its  stipulations  would  seem 

to  be  D6m6trios  of  Pharos,   who  would  regain  his  lost 

1  Tliirlwall,  viii.  277.     Cf.  Flathe,  u.  273. 

*  Liv.  xxiii.  33,  84,  39.     App.  Mac.  1.  '  January,  1862, 

*  Pol.  vii.  9.  »  Liv.  xxiii.  33. 
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dominiona    Philip  was  to  help  Carthage  in  the  war  with  chap.  tui. 
Rome,  and  it  is  not  said  that  he  was  to  receive  any  pay- 
ment for  his  labours.     It  has  excited  surprise  ^  that  no  Various 
provision  is  made  either  for  the  independence  of  the  ^^  ^n° 
Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  or  for  their  transference  from  J®pJ^» 

of  later 

Roman  to  Macedonian  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  later  writers. 
Oreek  writers '  have  supposed  provisions  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  EpeiroB  and  the  rest  of  Greece  to  the  Macedonian 
Kingdom.  But  the  explanation  of  the  Treaty  as  it  stands  Probable 
does  not  seem  difficult  The  key  to  the  whole  position  is  tionofthe 
that  Philip  was  too  late ;  he  had  missed  the  favourable  ^^^^' 
moment ;  he  was  negociating  after  Cannae  instead  of  be- 
fore it  At  an  earlier  time,  Philip's  help  might  well  have 
seemed  worth  buying  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  Italy  ;  but,  if  it  ever  had  been  so,  it  was  so  no  longer. 
Hannibal  now  deemed  himself  strong  enough,  perhaps 
absolutely  to  conquer  Italy  by  his  own  forces,  at  all  events 
to  weaken  Rome  thoroughly  and  permanently.  In  the 
case  of  complete  conquest,  he  would  not  be  disposed  to 
divide  the  spoil  with  an  ally  who  stepped  in  only  at  the 
last  moment  But  if  Rome  were  not  to  be  conquered, 
but  still  to  be  dismembered,  those  parts  of  her  empire 
which  Philip  would  have  the  best  claim  for  demanding  as 
subjects  or  allies,  namely  Sicily  and  Greek  Italy,  were 
also  exactly  the  parts  which  Carthage  also  would  most 
naturally  claim  to  have  transferred  to  her  dominion  or 
protection.  Still  Philip,  though  not  now  of  the  import- 
ance which  he  once  was,  was  not  to  be  wholly  despised. 
He  was  no  longer  needed  as  a  principal ;  still  he  might, 
especially  with  his  flect,^  be  useful  as  an  auxiliary.  For 
such  services  it  would  be  reward  enough  if  the  Roman 

1  Flathe,  ii  279.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viiL  278,  note. 
*  App.  Mac.  1.     Zonaras  ap.  ThirlwaU,  vlii.  279,  note, 
s  IdY.  zxiiL  88.     Philippus  Rex  quam  maxima  classc  (duccutas  autcin 
naves  yidebator  effecturus)  in  Italiam  trajiccrct. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  possesBions  in  his  own  neighbourhood  were  to  be  tmifi- 
ferred  to  himBclf  or  his  friends,  and  if  Carthage,  in  an; 
future  war,  gave  him  such  help  as  he  was  now  to  give 
Hannibal.  This  seems  to  be  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
Treaty  in  Polvbios,  and  its  terms  agree  yeiy  well  with  the 
position  of  things  at  the  time. 
PoBitiun  In  this  treaty,  Philip  negociates  as  a  Greek  King,  the 
by  ^PhUip  ^^^^  ^^  ^  great  Greek  alliance.  How  far  he  was  justified 
in  the  jn  ^  doing,  that  is,  how  far  his  n^ociations  were  autiior- 
izcd  by  the  Federal  Assemblies  of  Achaia^  ^^seiroa^  Akar- 
nania,  and  Bocotia,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  We 
have  now  lost  the  continuous  guidance  of  Polybios^  and 
we  have  to  patch  up  our  story  how  we  can  from  the  frag- 
ments of  his  history  combined  with  the  statements  of  later 
and  inferior  writers.  Happy  it  is  for  us  when  the  Roman 
copyist  condescends  to  translate  the  illustrious  Greek  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  so  patronizing  a  tone.^  But  whether 
authorized  or  not,  Philip  speaks  in  this  treaty  as  the  head 
of  a  Greek  alliance,  almost  as  the  acknowledged  head  of 
all  Greece.  As  such,  he  demands  that  Korkyra,  Epi- 
damno8,  and  ApoUonia  be  released  from  all  dependence 
on  Rome.  Probably  they  were  to  be  formally  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Grand  Alliance ;  practically  they  would 
most  likely  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  Thessaly,  or  even  to 
that  of  Corinth  and  Orchomenos.  As  chief  of  such  an 
alliance,  Philip  may  not  have  been  unfiling  to  stipulate 
for  Carthaginian  aid  in  any  future  struj^les  with  ^tolia. 
All  this  would  practically  amount  to  making  himself 
something  like  chief  of  Greece,  a  chief  who  would  doubt- 
less be,  in  name,  the  constitutional  head  of  a  voluntary 
alliance,  but  a  chief  whose  position  might  easily  degene- 
rate into  practical  Tyranny,  or  even,   before  long,   into 


*  Liv.  XXX.  45.    Polybius,  handqiutqwnn  ^peniciuluA  anc(or.     lb.  xxxiii. 

]•'».     Polybiimi  sfciiti  tiimus,  nnn  inccrdnn  nudorcm. 
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avowed  Eangship.  But  no  such  Bchemes  could  possibIy.<3iiAi>.  vm. 
find  a  place  in  a  public  treaty  concluded  by  Philip  in  hi» 
own  name  and  in  that  of  his  Greek  allies/  In  the  later 
writen^  the  simple  terms  recorded  by  Polybios  gradually 
develope  into  much  larger  plans  of  conquest  The  Treaty 
in  Polybios  provides  for  a  joint  war  with  Rome,  but  it 
contemplates  the  possibility  of  that  war  being  ended  by  a 
treaty  with  Rome,  and  it  provides  that,  in  such  a  case, 
certain  definite  cessions  shall  be  made  to  Philip  or  his 
allies.  After  this,  if  Philip  ever  stood  in  need  of  Car- 
thaginian help,  Carthaginian  help  was  to  be  forthcoming. 
In  the  copy  in  Idvy  these  terms  swell  into  something  Livy's 
widely  different  Italy  is  to  be  definitely  conquered  of  the 
for  the  benefit  of  Carthage  by  the  johit  powers  of'^^^y* 
Carthage  and  Macedonia ;  the  allied  annics  are  then  to 
pass  over  into  Greece ;  they  are  to  wage  war  with  what 
Kings  they  pleased,  and  certain  large  territories,  some- 
what vaguely  expressed,  are  to  be  annexed  to  Mace- 
donia. Philip  is  to  take  all  islands  and  continental 
cities  which  lie  anywhere  near  to  his  Kingdom.'  All 
this  has  evidently  grown  out  of  the  stipulated  cession 
of  Korkyra  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Illyria.  Appian 
goes  a  step  further.     In   his  version   the   Carthaginians  Appian's 

version 

are  to  possess  all  Italy,  and  then  to  help  Philip  in 
conquering  Greece.'  This  was  just  the  light  in  which  the 
matter  would  look  to  a  careless  Greek  writer  of  late 
timeSi  who  probably  had  his  head  full  of  Demosthen(>is  and 
Alexander  and  the  earlier  Philip,  and  who  had  no  clear 

*  Ono  of  Philip's  envoys  (Liv.  xxiii.  39)  was  a  Magn^sian.  Does  this 
simply  show  the  ntter  subjection  of  Thessaly  to  Philip,  or  was  Sdsitheos 
anned  with  any  commission  from  an  imaginary  Thcssalian  League  i 

*  LIt.  xxiiL  33.  Perdomita  Italia,  navigar**nt  in  Gneciam,  bcllum<iiio 
enm  qnibiu  Regibus  placeret,  gererent.  Qure  civitutes  coutinentis,  (jiiro 
insnlie  ad  Macedoniam  Tcrgunt,  eie  Philippi  regnique  ejus  essont. 

>  App.  Mac.  1.  ^IknriFos  .  .  (brtfurt  irp6$  *Kvyi ficty  .  .  vma'xi'Oiififyos 
oArf  ffVftpiax4^9Uf  M  ri)y  *IraA/ay,  c<  k^kuvos  adr^  (TvySoiro  Kar€pydffa(rSai 
Ti)r'EAAc(8«. 
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OHAP.  Tn^  idea  of  the  real  position  of  the  Greek  statee  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  Philip  no  doubt  aimed  at  a  supremacy  of 
some  sort  oyer  Greece,  but,  when  n^ociating  in  the  name 
of  a  great  Greek  Alliance,  he  could  not  well  hare  publiclj 
asked  for  Carthaginian  help  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 
Version  of  In  Zonaras  we  reach  a  still  further  stage ;  Hellas^  Epeiroe, 
Zonaras.  ^^^  ^j^^  islands  are  to  be  the  prize  of  Philip,  as  Italy  is  to 
be  the  prize  of  Carthage.  Now,  in  the  genuine  copy,  Hiilip 
counts  Macedonia  as  part  of  Hellas,  and  acts  in  the  name 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  of  which  Epeiros  was  one.  To  ask 
for  the  subjugation  of  Hellas  and  Epeiros  would  haye 
been  quite  inconsistent  with  his  own  language.  There 
may  of  course  have  been  secret  articles,  or  the  Romans 
may  have  tampered  with  the  treaty ;  these  are  questions 
to  which  no  answer  can  be  given.  But  the  copy  as  giyen 
by  Polybios  seems  perfectly  to  suit  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  and  the  variations  of  later  writers  seem  to  be  only 
exaggerations  and  misunderstandings  naturally  growing 
out  of  his  statements. 

Import-  This  treaty  had  the  effect  of  placing  all  the  Federal 
Treaty  in  *  States  of  Greece,  except  iEtolia,  in  a  position  of  hostility 
Federal      towards  Rome.     It  is  therefore  an  event  of  no  small 

History. 

moment  in  a  general  history  of  Federalism.  It  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  earliest  and  most 
flourishing  system  of  Federal  commonwealths  which  the 
world  ever  saw.  From  the  moment  that  any  independent 
state  became  either  the  fiiend  or  the  enemy  of  Rome,  from 
that  moment  the  destiny  of  that  state  was  fixed*  The  war 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  made  Achaia  the  enemy, 
and  iEtolia  the  friend,  of  Rome ;  but  the  doom  of  friend 
and  of  enemy  was  alike  pronounced ;  as  it  happened,  the 
present  friend  was  the  first  to  be  swallowed  up.  On  the 
eve  of  such  a  struggle,  a  struggle  in  which  the  republican 
Greeks  had  certainly  no  direct  interest,  one  would  be  glad 
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to  know  how   far  the  different  Federations  really  com- chap.  vm. 
mitted  themselyes  to  it  by  their  own  act,  and  how  far 
Philip  merely  carried  out  Apellfis'  principle  of  dealing  with 
Achaia  and  Epeiros  as  no  less  bound  to  submission  than 
Thessaly  herself.    However  this  may  be,  the  treaty  was, 
in  its  terms,  one  which  Philip  contracted  on  behalf  of 
his  allies  as  well  as  of  himself;   Rome  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  dealt  with  all  the  allies  of  Philip  as  with 
enemies.    It  was  however  some  time  before  the  war  di- 
rectly touched  any  of  the  states  of  Pcloponn^sos.    Philip's 
immediate  object  was  to  secure  those  cities  on  the  Illyrian 
coast  which  were  in  alliance  with  Rome.    They  were  to 
be,  in  any  case,  his  share  of  the  spoil ;  if  he  still  cherished 
any  thoughts  of  an  expedition  into  Italy,  their  possession 
seemed  necessary  as  the  first  step.    But  he  still  found  Philip's 
leisure  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of   Peloponnfisos,   for  J^j^if ^^1^, 
which  his  possession  of  Corinth,  Orchomenos,   and  the  poju^^s- 
Triphylian  towns  ^  gave  him  constant  opportunities  and 
excuses.  His  character  was  now  rapidly  corrupting  ;  his  ad- 
viser was  no  longer  Aratos,  but  D6m6trios  of  Pharos.    The  Affaire  of 
first  time  that  we  hear  of  his  presence  is  at  Me8sen(^.     In  B.a^i5. 
that  city,  the  oligarchical  government,  which  was  in  posses- 
sion during  the  last  war,'  had  lately  been  overthrown  by  a 
democratic  revolution."    But  there  was  a  powerful  discon- 
tented party,  and  new  troubles  seemed  likely  to  break 
out.    Both  the  King  of  Macedonia  and  the  President  of  Interfcr- 

ence  of 

the  Achaian  League,  a  place  now  filled  by  Aratos  for  the  Philip  aud 
sixteenth  *  time,  hastened  to  Mess^n^,  both,  we  may  sup-  ^  ^ 
pose,  in  the  avowed  character  of  mediators.  Certainly 
neither  of  them  could  have  any  other  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  quarrels  of  a  city  which  was  neither  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  Crown  nor  enrolled  in  the  Achaian 
Confederation.    Aratos^  we  may  well  believe,  went  with  a 

'  See  above,  p.  688.  •  See  ahove,  p.  514.  ^  Pol.  viL  9. 

*  Or  fifteenth.     See  note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 
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t.BAr,\'i:u  mncere  desire  of  prerentmg  Uooddied,  and  not  wiAoit 

florae  hope  of  pensnading  both  parties  tliat  tlieir  safety  aad 

tranqaillitT  would  be  best  secured  bj  muoo  widi  AcbaiiL' 

With  what  riews  King  Philip  went  was  sood  shown  br  Ae 

event.   He  arrived  a  daj  sooner  than  AratoSy  and  his  anrral 

is  spoken  of  in  words  which  seem  to  show  that  he  was 

iphviff^     anxious  to  outstrip  him.'    The  daj  thus  gained  he  is  said 

/«nM^i  by  to  have  spent  in  woridi^  on  the  passions  of  bodi  parties^ 

" ''''       till  the  result  was  a  massacre  in  which  the  magistrates  and 

two  hundred  other  citizens  perished.'  The  yom^er  Aratos 

did  not  scruple  to  express  himself  strongly  abont  such 

(.Aift  in-     conduct ;  ^  but  the  father  still  retained  influence  enoiK[ii 

Anum       to  i>crHuade  Philip,  for  veir  shame,  to  drop  an  in£unoas 

VuiUp.       Hclieme,  proposed  to  him  by  D^mStrios,  for  retainii^  the 

Mesm'rnian  citailel   in  his  own  hands.*    The   next  year 

nijlip'K      Pliilip's  crime!)  increase;    he  sends  DOm^trios^  on  idiat 

atteriipt  rm  pretence  we  know  not,  to  attack  Mess^n^,  an  attempt  in 

H.r.  *2U.    ^h'ch  the  perfidious  adventurer  lost  his  life.*    We  next 

>  PIiit'irch'H  ( Ar.  49)  expression  of  fi<n\9Aw  may  mean  anything  or  nothing. 
'  Pol.  vii.  l'{.     'Apdrov  KaJduarep^ireurros,     Plut  Ar.  -19.     *0  /ikw^Apteres 

*  It  wr*;niH  rjiiit*'  imf»f»fl.sihli.'  to  reconcile  the  details  of  Plntarch*8  stoiy 
(Ar.  49)  with  ilw.  <lin;ct  Ktatementa  of  Polybios  ^vii.  9).  Plutarch  makes 
IMiilip  iiHk  tlif  nia^Htrat4',s  iarfwrrrfoi)  if  they  have  no  laws  to  restrain  the 
niiiltitiidtf,  hikI  then  nsk  the  multitude  if  they  have  no  hands  to  resist 
tyruntH.  A  tuniult  naturally  arises,  in  which  the  magistrates  are  killed. 
ThJM  story  implies  an  oligarchic  government,  yet  it  is  clear  from  Polybios 
that  the  govi;rnmeiit  of  Messcne  was  now  democratic,  and  Plutarch  himself 
gives  the.  magistrates  the  democratic  style  of  arpartiyol,  not  the  aristo- 
cratic styh;  of  ftpopoi.  Still  it  is  perfectly  credible  that  Philip  played, 
in  some  way  or  other,  a  double  part  between  two  factions,  and  encouraged 
the  worst  piissiims  of  both. 

*  Plut.  Ar.  .'50.  'O  vtaviffKos  ....  t<Jtc  \4ywf  eTir«  wp6s  ot^rdr,  ws 
od9h  Ka\6s  frt  ^aivono  ti)v  6^iv  adr^  roimha  Zpdaas,  dXXii  wSarrmr 
ataxifTTos.  (Sec  al)Ove,  p.  548.)  Was  the  subsequent  business  of  Poly- 
knitvia  at  all  mejiiit  as  revenge  for  this  insult  ? 

*  See  the  story  in  Pol.  vii.  11.     Plut.  Ar.  50. 

"  Pol.  iii.  19.  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  282,  note.  Cf.  Pans.  iv.  29.  1,  who 
rhuraeteristirullv  j-onfoimd><  Demetrios  the  Pharian  with  Ddmctrios  the 
•<on  of  Philip. 
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find  him  changed  with  adultery  with  Polykrateia,  the  wife  chap.  viii. 
of  the  yoiuiger  Aratos,  and  lastly,  Btung  by  the  reproaches 
of  her  &ther-in-law  for  his  public  and  private  misdeeds,  he 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  crimes  by  procuring  the  death 
of  the  elder  Aratos  by  poison.*  Aratos  himself  believed  Death  of 
that  such  was  the  cause  of  his  death ;  he  spoke  of  his  b.c.  213. 
mortal  illness  as  the  reward  of  his  friendship  for  Philip.' 
Philip  was  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  quite  degenerate 
enough  for  this  or  any  other  wickedness  ;  but  one  regrets 
to  hear  that  his  agent  was  Taurion,  whose  conduct  has 
hitherto  stood  out  in  honourable  contrast  to  that  of  the 
other  Macedonian  chiefB.  Either  now,  or  at  some  later 
time,  Philip  carried  off  Polykrateia  into  Macedonia,  and 
gave  her  husband  drugs  which  destroyed  his  reason.'  In 
shorty  the  gallant  young  King  and  faithful  ally  has  de- 
generated into  a  cruel  tyrant  and  a  treacherous  enemy. 

Thus  died  Aratos,  the  deliverer  and  the  destroyer  of  Last  days 
Greece,  while  General  of  the  League  for  the  sixteenth  or  b.c.  213. ' 
seventeenth  time.  His  career  had  been  spread  over  so 
long  a  space,  it  includes  so  many  changes  in  the  condition 
of  Greece  and  of  the  world,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find 
that  at  his  death  he  was  no  more  than  fifty-eight  years  of 
age.^    Sad  indeed  was  the  fall  of  Philip's  friend  and  victim 


1  Pol.  viii.  14.     Plut.  Ar.  62. 

*  Polybios  (viii.  14)  makes  him  say  simply,  raSh-a  rdrlxttpoi  t^s  ^ixleuy 
J  K9^dXmtf,  KfKo/jdo'/ieBa  rijs  wp^s  ^iKiinrov.  In  Plutarch  (Ar.  52)  this 
becomes,  rda^y  J  Kc^4£A.o»y,  Mx^ipa  rrjs  fituriXiicris  ipiXleu.  Here  there 
seems  to  be  a  slight  touch  of  the  rhetorical  hoiTor  of  Kings,  which  is 
hsrdly  in  character  in  the  mouth  of  Aratos.  On  the  probability  of  the 
■tory  of  the  poisoning,  see  Thirlwall,  viii  283.     Niebuhr,  Lect.  iii.  864. 

*  Plat  Ar.  54,  Liv.  xxvii.  81.  Uni  enim  principi  Achaorum  Arato 
sdempta  uxor  nomine  Polycratia,  ac  spc  regiarum  nuptiarum  in  Mace- 
doniam  asportata  fuerat. 

This  comes  in  incidentally  five  years  after.  One  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  Livy  had  never  heard  of  either  Aratos  till  he  came  to  the  events 
of  B.a  208. 

*  Niebuhr  (iii  864  and  elsewhere)  talks  of  **  old  Aratos.*'    So  one  is  led 
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r-BAP.  vrii.  from  the  bright  promise  of  the  yontfi  who,  tfairly-eii^t 
f  eare  before,  had  driyen  the  Tjrrant  out  of  Silgr^  Tet^ 
granting  his  one  &tal  act^  hia  Uiter  jean  had  been  luefiillr 
and  honourably  spent,  and  he  retained  the  affeeta<Mis  dT  his 
countrymen  to  the  last.  His  own  city  ct  Sikydn  and  the 
League  in  general  jmied  in  honourB  to  Us  menKST ;  at 
8iky6n  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero ;  he  had  bia  piiestB 
and  his  festivals,  and  his  posterity  were  held  in  h^movir  for 
ages.'  He  was  cut  off  when  he  might  still  hare  hoped  to 
keep  his  place  for  some  years  longer  as  at  least  a  spectator 
Coin-  of  some  of  the  greatest  cTcnts  in  the  world's  histoiy.  But 
ofAn!to«  ^^  made  way  for  a  nobler  successor,  though  one  possiUy 
and  Pliilo-  less  Suited  for  the  coming  time  than  he  was  himself  Hie 
crafty  diplomatist,  the  eloquent  parliamentary  leader,  the 
cowardly  and  incapable  general,  passed  away.  In  Us 
stead  there  arose  one  of  the  brayest  and  moat  skilful  of 
soldiers,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  patriotic  of  poli- 
ticians, but  one  who  lacked  those  marvellous  powers  of 
persuasion  by  which  Aratos  had  so  long  swayed  friends 
and  enemies,  and  had  warded  off  all  dangers  except  the 
poisoned  cup  of  Macedonian  friendship.  The  new  hero  of 
the  League  was  PhilopoimSn,  a  hero  worthy  of  a  better 
age.  He  fell  upon  evil  days^  because  the  Fates  had  cast 
his  lot  in  them.  If  the  days  of  Aratos  were  few  and  evil, 
they  were  so  by  his  own  choice. 


to  fancy  both  Philip  himself  in  after  times,  and  still  more  the  Empeior 
Henry  the  Fourth,  as  much  older  than  they  really  were,  becanse  of  the 
early  age  at  which  they  began  public  life.  Livy  (zL  5,  54)  calls 
Philip,  senex  and  even  senio  consumptus,  when  he  was  not  abore  sixty ; 
he  makes  (zxx.  80)  Hannibal,  at  forty-fiye,  call  himself  ssnea^  and 
talks  (xxxv.  15)  of  the  aeneetua  of  Antiochos  the  Great,  at  aboat  the 
same  age.  So  historians  almost  always  lavish  the  epithets  "old*'  and 
"aged  "  upon  Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  On  the  other  hand 
Justin  (zxx.  4)  makes  Flamininus  call  Philip  puer  immaiwnt  asLatiiy 
when  he  was  about  thirty-eight. 
>  Pint.  Ar.  58,  54. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  war  had  begun,  though  as  yet  Beginning 
the  Achaian  League  had  no  share  in  it     The  storm  first  Koman 
broke  upon  the  Federal  States  of  north-western  Greece,  ^^*'"'„, . 
but  it  was  not  long  before  Achaia  herself  learned  how 
terrible  was  the  danger  into  which  her  royal  ally  had  led 
her.     Philip  b^an  by  attacking  the  towns  of  Orikon  and 
Apolldnia  on  the  Illyrian  coast     He  took  Orikon ;  but, 
while  besieging  Apoll6nia^   he  fled  ignominiously  before 
a  sudden  attack  of  the  Roman  Prsetor  Marcus  Valerius 
Leevinus.^    This  happened    between  Philip's   two  inter- 
ferences 'at  MessSnS,  and  this  was  doubtless  the  expe- 
dition in  which  Aratos,  disgusted  with  the  King's  conduct, 
refused   to  take    any    share.'      Ltfovinus   continued   for 
some  years  to  command  on   the   Illyrian  station,   and 
he  effectually  hindered    Philip — ^if    indeed    Philip    had 
any  longer  any  such  intention — ^from  crossing  over  to 
Italy  or  giving  any  sort  of  efficient  aid  to   Hannibal 
Bat  Rome  had  as  yet  no  Grecian  allies ;  her  condition 
was  stiU  such  as  hardly  to  make  her  alliance  desirable. 
Bat  to  win  allies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  prince  Roman 
or  commonwealth  with  whom  Rome  was  at  war  was  an^iii^^ 
essential  part  of  Roman  policy.     No  line  of  conduct 
was  more  steadily  adhered  to  during  the  whole  period 
of  her  conquests.      In  each  of  her  wars,   some  neigh- 
bouring power  was  drawn  into  her  alliance ;  his  forces, 
and,  still  more,  his  local  knowledge  and  advantages,  were 
pressed  into  the  Roman  service ;    he  was  rewarded,  as 
long  as  he  could  be  of  use,  with  honours  and  titles 
and  increase  of  territory;  and  at  last,  when  his  own 
torn  came,  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  same  gulf  with 
the  powers  which  he  had  himself  helped  to  overthrow. 
In  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Macedonia  this  part, 

*  liT.  xxiv.  40.  Pint.  Ar.  51. 
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CHAP.  nil.  alike  dinhononraVile  and  dLmstrtHtt,  feD  to  die  lot  of 
.'Eu>lia  The  momenlanr  fit  of  Tutne  vhidi  had  placed 
Aii^elaoft  at  the  head  of  the  League  had  now  psawd  ava;. 
SkofKiM  and  Dorimachoa  were  igain  in  their  natonl 
place  HH  the  ^ding  flpirita  of  the  nation.  Skopaa  wis 
now  fjeneral,  and  Dorimachoa  retained  his  old  infliMncc:' 
It  doeH  not  appear  that  Philip  or  his  allies  had  done 
the  /Et^>lians  any  wrong,  and  the  only  interooorse  betweeo 
lUfme  and  ^Et^ilia  up  to  this  time  had  certaiBly  not 
lieen  friendly.  A  time  liad  been  when  Rome  had 
threatened  /Etolia  with  her  enmity,  if  she  did  not  aoni- 
piiloiiAly  regard  the  rights  of  her  Akaraanian  neighboois.' 
Ikit  liome  ha4l  now  forgotten  the  claims  of  Akamania 
upon  the  forbearance  of  the  descendants  of  the  Trojana 

Vimii'um  iEtolia  bade  fair  to  be  a  useful  ally,  and  Rome  was 
again  ginng  signs  of  bemg  a  power  whira  it  was 
worth  the   while  of  JStolia,  or  of  any  other  state,  to 

R,r.  210.    conciliate.     Rome  had  surviyed  the  defeat  of  Cannae;  her 

u.r.  211.  prospects  were  brightening  ;  Fulvius  had  reoovered  GBpaa, 
and  MarcelluH  had  recoycred  Syracuse.  Lsevinus  now 
opened  a  negociation  with  Skopas  and  Dorimachos^  pos> 
sibly  with  other  leading  men  in  -lEtolia,*  and  he  was  by 
them  intrwluced  to  plead  the  cause  of  Rome  befwe  the 
/Etolian  Fe<leral  Congress.  He  enlarged  on  the  happy 
ponition  of  the  allies  of  Rome;  ^Etolia,  the  first  ally 
beyond  the  Hadriatic,  would  be  the  most  happy  and 
honoure<l  among  all  the  allies  of  Rome.  No  Samnite  or 
Sicilian  omtor  was  present  to  set  forth  the  dark  side  of 
Roman  connexion,  nor  was  there  any  enyoy  from  Apoll6nia 
or  Korkyra  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  own  city  to  be 

*  Liv.  xxvi.  24.  Scopas,  qui  tunc  prsetor  gentiB  erat,  et  DorymachiiB 
princcps  ifStolonini. 

Princeps,  in  Livy,  as  I  have  already  observed,  implies  political  in- 
fluence, whether  with  or  without  official  rank. 

'  See  a}»ove,  p.  412. 

'  I.ivy,  U.K.     Tentatis  priuR  per  secreta  colloquia  principum  animis. 
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Rome's  earliest  ally  in  the  Hellenic  world.     A  treaty  was  cuap.  vm. 
agreed  upon,  that  infamous  league  of  plunder  which  made  Alliance 
the  name  of  iEtolia  to  stink  throughout  all  Greece.    Rome  Rome  aud 
and  iEtolia  were  to  make  conquests  in  common  ;   iEtolia  ^}^^, 
was  to  retain  the  territory,  and  Rome  to  carry  off  the 
moveable  spoil.*     But  the  great  bait  was  Rome*s  old  ally, 
Akamania.     What  in  modem  political  jargon  would  be  Plots  for 

the  **  re- 
called ''the  Akanianian   question"  had   always  been   a  union" of 

matter  of  primary  moment  in  the  eyes  of  /Etoliau  poli-  ^^^^  * 

ticians.     The  moment  of  its  solution  seemed  now  to  have 

come ;  the  gallant  little  Federation  was  to  be  swallowed 

up  by  its  powerful  and  rapacious  neighbour.     The  nego- 

ciators  of  Rome  and  iEtolia  forestalled  the  utmost  refine-  ^ 

ments  of   modem  diplomacy.     iEtolia  revindicated  her 

natural  boundaries  ;  the  reunion  of  Akamania  was  decreed 

upon  the  highest  principles  of  eternal  right.*    An  end 

was  to  be  put  to  the  intolerable  state  of  things  which 

assigned  to  iEtolia  any  frontier  narrower  or  less  clearly 

marked  than  that  of  the  Ionian  and  iEga^an  Seas.     Elis, 

Sparta^  King  Attalos  of  Pergamos,  and  some  Ill}Tian  and 

Thracian  princes,'  might  join  the  alliance  if  they  wished. 

The  Romans  began  in  terrible  earnest.     They  invaded  Komau 

Zakynthos,   occupied  all  but  the  citadel,  captured  the  b.c.  211. 

Akaroanian  towns  of  Oiniadai  and  NOsos,   and  handed 

them  over  to  their  allies.     Early  in  the  next  spring  the  b.(^.  210. 

Lokiian  Antikyra  shared  the  same  fate ;  the  inhabitants 

were  carried  off  as  slaves  by  the  Barbarians,  and  the 

JStolians  possessed  the  deserted  city/    Meanwhile  the 


*  PoL  ix.  89.     Liv.  xxvi.  84.     See  above,  p.  841. 

*  Liv.  n.8.  Acamanas,  quos  oegr^  ferrent  ^toli  a  corporesuo  diremptoB, 
rediiuiurum  ae  in  antiquam  formulam  jurisqne  ac  ditionis  eomm. 

*  SkerdilaidoB  we  have  met  with  already  ;  on  Pleuratos,  see  Thirlwall, 
▼UL284. 

*  PoL  iz.  89.  "11811  wa(fjfpfi>nM  fily  ^^apvd^wy  OlviSJkis  kcH  tHjiroyf  irar- 
4^9W  M  irpdfiP  n)y  T«y  raKewwwpvv  *AirriKvp4t»p  ir6\iVf  i^ayHpetwoHurdfitvot 
fur^  *Vmfudmp  o^nfy.  hoI  rh  fi^y  r^Kva  iced  ria  yvycuKus  dwdyowri  'Pw/iiaibi, 
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ho8tH  of  yEtoIia  set  forth  to  take  possession  of  the  devoted 
land  of  Akaniania.  Tlie  march  of  their  whole  force,  while 
Philip  was,  as  usual,  occupied  with  his  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, seemed  destined  to  bring  this  troublesome  Akar- 
nnuian  question  to  the  speediest  of  solutions.  But  tlie 
invaders  met,  at  the  hands  of  a  whole  people,  with  a  re- 
sistance like  that  of  the  defenders  of  Xuinantia  or  of 
Mesolongi.  Every  inhabitant  of  Akamania  stood  forth 
with  the  spirit  of  a  Hofer  or  an  Alojs  Reding.  Akamania 
was  a  Federal  Democracy,  but  here  at  least  Federalism 
did  not  imply  weakness,  nor  did  Democracy  evaporate  in 
empty  vaunts.  Women,  children,  and  old  men  were  sent 
into  the  friendly  land  of  Epeiros ;  every  Akamanian  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  swore  not  to  return  unless  victorious; 
their  allies  were  conjured  not  to  receive  a  single  fugitive ; 
the  Epeirots  were  prayed  to  bury  the  slain  defenders  of 
Akamania  under  one  mound,  and  to  write  over  them  the 
legend,  '^  Here  lie  the  Akamanians,  who  died  fighting  for 
their  country  against  the  wrong  and  violence  of  the 
iEtolians/'  *  Not  that  this  heroic  frame  of  mind  at  all  led 
them  to  despise  more  ordinary  help ;  they  sent  messengers 
praying  King  Philip  to  come  with  all  speed  to  their  aid. 
Tlie  invaders  shrank  and  paused  when  thej  found  the 
frontier  guarded  by  men  bent  on  so  desperate  a  resistance.* 
When  they  heard  that  Philip  was  actually  on  his  march, 
the  invincible  iEtolians,  hamessed  as  they  were,  turae<l 
themselves  back  in  the  day  of  battle.  They  departeil, 
apparently  without  striking  a  blow,  to  eiyoy  the  easier 


'irti(r6/xfya   ^rikoif6ri  Hirtp  ei/cJj   iari  irdirxtiy  fois  iJir^  ras  t£p  d\Xo<^^Xvy 
trfo-oviriy  i^ovaias'  rd  8*  4hd^  K\i^poyofJiovffi  r£y  iJti/x'I**^**'  AiroXo^. 

*  Liv.  XX vi.  25.  **IIic  siti  sunt  Aoarnanes,  qui,  advereus  vim  ft 
injuriam  iEtolorum  pro  patri&  puguantes,  mortem  occubuerunt. "  t'f. 
Pol.  ix.  40. 

*  Liv.  U.S.  iEtolorum  impetum  tardaverat  primo  conjurationis  fjuna 
Acaraanicai  ;  deindc  auditus  Philippi  adventus  regredi  etiam  in  intimos 
I'oegit  fines. 
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prey  which  the  Roman  sword  had  won  for  them,  and  the  cuap-yiii. 
difficulties  and  compUcations  of  Akamania  remained  for 
the  present  unsolved. 

Among  the  Peloponnesian  states,   Elis  and  Mess^nd  Condition 
readily  joined  the   Roman  and  iEtolian  alliance ;  *   but  °    ^**^^^ 
it  was  an  important  object  with  both  sides  to  obtain  the 
adhesion  of  Sparta.    A  series  of  revolutions  had  taken 
place  in  that  city,  some  of  them  while  the  Social  War 
was  still  going  on,  and  some  since  its  conclusion.     One  Sedittou  of 
Cheilon,   a  member  of   the  royal  family,   who  deemed  b.c.  21 8. 
himself  to  be  unjustly  deprived  of  the  kingdom,  raised 
a  tumult,  beginning  his  revolution  with  what  was  now 
the  established  practice  of  killing  the  Ephors.    But  he 
foiled  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  King  Lykourgos,  and, 
finding  that  he  had  no  partisans,  he  fled  to  Achaia.^    A  Banisli- 
short  time  afterwards,  the  Ephors  suspected  King  Lykour-  return  of 
go8  himself  of  treason,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty  into  ^^^' 
iEtolia.'  Afterwards  they  found  evidence  of  his  innocence,  b.c.  218- 
and  sent  for  him  home  again/    The  other  King  Ag^sipolis  ^gggipoij^ 
is  said  to  have  been  expelled  by  Lykourgos  after  the 
death  of  his  guardian  uncle  Kleomen^s.^    Certain  it  is 
that  he  is  found  as  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  many  years 
after.     Lykourgos  left  a  son,  Pelops,^  who  seems  to  have  Peiops. 

^  PoL  ix.  30.  «  lb.  iv.  81. 

*  lb.  V.  29.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  y4oif  who  always  figure  cou- 
spicuoualy  in  the  Spartan  revolutions  of  this  age,  appear  on  this  occasion 
on  the  side  of  the  Ephors.  The  young  were  the  party  of  Kleomends, 
and  Lykooii^  was  suspected  of  unfaithfulness  to  his  principles. 

*  PoL  V.  91. 

*  Such  must  be  the  meaning  of  Livy,  xxxiv.  26.  But  he  confounds 
thiB  KleomenSB  with  the  great  Eleomenea ;  Pulsus  infcms  ah  Lycurgu 
tyrtuMM  post  TMTtem  Clecnnenis,  qui  primus  tjfranntts  LacedasmoTic  fuit. 
Bat  what  shall  we  say  to  a  writer  who  tolls  us  that  Sparta  had  been  subject 
to  TynintB  per  aliquot  aUates  f  Livy's  several  generations  stretch  from  tho 
great  Kleomen^  to  s.c.  195,  about  thirty  years. 

*  About  Pdops,  see  Manso,  iii.  369,  389.     I  do  not  however  see  the 
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CHAP.  VIII.  retaine<l  a  nominal  royalty  in  common  with  a  certain 

Macha.      MachanidaA,  who  is  of  course  branded  bv  Achaian  writers 

witli  the  name  of  Tyrant*    We  must  remember  that  the 

il^t4iiian     same  title  is  freely  lavished  on  Kleomen^  himselC'    It 

uanian  '^  ^^  (luring  the  reign  of  Machanidas  that  the  Ambaflsadors 

at's^litl'  ^^  ^''^  ^^'^'  Leagues  of  iEtolia  and  Akamania  came  to 

B.C.  210.    plead  their   respective  causes  at  Sparta.     Machanidas, 

Tj'rant  as  he  was,  must  have  respected  popular  forma,  for 

it  is  clear  that  the  speeches  given  by  Polybios  on  this 

occasion '  were  addressed  to  a  Popular  Assembly.    The 

iEtolian  envoys  were  Klconikos,^  of  whom  we  have  before 

heard,  and  Chlaineas,  who  was  the  chief  speaker.    He  sets 

forth  the  good  deeds  of  yEtolia,  which  are  chiefly  summed 

up  in  her  resistance  to  Antipater  and  Brennus^  and  also 

the  evil  deeds  of  Macedonia,  which  fill  up  a  much  longer 

ft[>ace.     He  tells  the  Lacedtomonians  that  whatever  An- 

tigoiios  had  done  in  Peloponn^sos  was  done  out  of  no  love 

either  for  Achaian  or  Spartan  freedom,  but  simply  out  of 

dread  and  envy  of  the  power  of  Sparta  and  her  victorious 

Sjicecli  of  King.  The  speech  of  Lykiskos,  the  envoy  from  the  Federal 

Govcninient  of  Akamania,'^  is  more  remarkable.     It  is  an 

elaborate  accusation  of  iEtolia  and  eulogy  on  Macedonia. 

It  is  worth  notice,  as  showing  that  there  was,  on  every 

qucHtion,  a  Macedonian  side,  which  was  really  taken  by 

iimny  (xreeks,  and  that  we  are  not  justified  in  looking  at 

the  whole  history  piu^ly  with  Athenian  eyes.     In  the  eyes 

coiitrodictiou  between  tlio  two  passages,  Livy,  xxxiv.  32,  and  the  fragment 
of  DiodoroH,  570  (iii.  105,  Dindorf).  But  tlie  matter  is  of  very  little 
imi)ortance. 

1  1  can  see  no  groiind  for  the  violent  description  of  Machanidas  given 
by  Mr.  Donne  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography.  He  seems  to  fancy  that 
Machanidas  was  a  Tarentine  hy  birth,  heedless  of  Bishop  Thirlwall's 
warning,  viii.  298. 

'  Pausanias  (iv.  29.  10),  by  a  strange  confusion,  makes  Machanidas 
immediately  succeed  Kleomends. 

■  Pol.  ix.  28-39.  *  lb.  87.     See  above,  pp.  68,  568. 

*  Jb.  82.     See  above,  p.  149. 
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of  Lykiskos,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  most  honour-  cthap.viii. 
able  and  patriotic  states  in  Greece,  Macedonians,  Spartans, 
and  Achaians  are  equally  Greeks  ;  ^  the  elder  Philip  is  the 
pious  vrusader  who  delivered  Delphi  from  the  Ph6kian  ; ' 
Alexander  is  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  Bar- 
barian, the  hero  who  made  Asia  subject  to  the  Greeks.' 
Antigonos  is  of  course  the  deliverer  from  the  Tyranny  of 
Kleomen^Sy  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Sparta.'  He  sets  forth  with  more  force  the  services  of 
Macedonia  as  the  bulwark  of  Greece  against  Illyrian  and 
Thracian  Barbarians.'^  The  old  sins  of  iEtolia  against 
Akamania,  Achaia,  Boeotia,  Sparta  herself,  are  all  strongly 
put  forward;*  the  orator  enlarges  on  the  late  infamous 
treaty  with  Rome,  the  capture  of  Oiniadai  and  N6sos 
and  Antikyra,  their  inhabitants  carried  off  into  bar- 
barian bondage,  and  their  desolate  cities  handed  over 
to  iEtolian  masters.'  He  warns  his  hearers  against  the 
common  peril ;  war  with  Achaia  and  Macedonia  was,  after- 
all,  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  different  branches 
of  the  same  nation ;  war  with  Rome  is  a  struggle  for 
liberty  and  existence  against  a  barbarian  enemy.  The 
iEtoIians,  in  their  envy  and  hatred  against  Macedonia, 
have  brought  a  cloud  from  the  west,"  which  may  pos- 
sibly overwhelm  Macedonia  first,  but  which  will,  in  the 

^  PoL  iz.  37.  '£^iAori|iCur0€  irp6f  *Axcuot^f  koI  Matct^Svas  6/io<fnikovs. 
Cf.  above,  p.  562. 

«  lb.  83. 

■  lb.  84.     Tw^KOoy  hrotria'€  ti)k  'Atriay  rott  "ZWiiaiv. 

4  lb.  ZQ,  *E«c/3aAJr  rV  ripoMwov  irol  roi)s  v6fMvs  iced  r6  irirpioy  Cfuv 
iaroMrioT^ffM  woktrtufxeu 

'  lb.  85.  MiUcMyts  oi  r^y  w\tlv  roO  $lov  xP^i^o^  o^  traiioyrcu  9iaywvt- 
^/iMwoi  wp^s  rodf  fiapfi6pous  i)irip  rris  rwv  'EAAifcwi'  cur^oAcfaf.  Cf.  PoL 
zviii  20. 

*  lb.  34.     See  above,  p.  392. 

'  lb.  89.     See  above,  p.  577. 

'  lb.  37.  *Ewunixurdfi§pot  rriKiKoOro  y4<f>os  ditd  riis  iffitipas.  The  same 
metaphor  is  found  in  the  s^ieech  of  Agclaos  at  Nau|>aktos  seven  years 
earlier.     See  above,  p.  561. 
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rHAP.  VIII.  end,   pour  down  its  baleful  ccHitents  upon  the  whole  of 
Greece. 

The  eloquence  and  the  reasoning  of  Lykiskoe  were  of  no 

avail  against  that  feeling  of  hatred  towards  Macedonia 

and  Achaia,  which  had  been  the  ruling  passion  at  ^mrta 

SDaru  in    ever  since  the  EJeomenic  War.    ^[)arta  joined  the  ^tolian 

^i^^     alliance ;  under  her  sole  and  enterprising  King — ^I  see  no 

iEtoha.      reason  to  refuse  him  the  title—she  soon  began  to  take  a 

vigorous  share  in  the  war.    Achaia  was  now  pressed  by 

Sparta  and  Elis,  just  as  she  had  been  in  the  Social  War. 

But  she  soon  found  that  she  had  also  to  deal  with  an 

enemy  far  more  terrible  than  any  that  could  be  found  on 

Naval        her  own  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea.     Publius  Sulpicius  now 

vir&i*i&i*6  of  

Sulpicius,  succeeded  Lsevinus  in  the  command  of  the  Roman  fleet 
B.C.  210.  j}^  ^Q^  Dorimachos  first  attempted  to  relieve  Echinos, 
one  of  the  iEtolian  possessions  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  which 
was  now  besieged  by  Philip.  The  attempt  fiuled,  and  the 
city  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  King,^  An  easier  enter- 
Detola-  prise  was  presented  by  the  Achaian  island  of  Aigina.  Hie 
Aigiua.  city  was  taken  ;  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  moveables 
belonged  to  Rome,  the  real  property  to  iEtolia.  Thus  the 
whole  AiginOtan  population  became  slaves,  and  it  was 
with  a  very  bad  grace  that  Publius  allowed  them  even 
to  be  ransomed.'  As  for  the  soil  and  buildings  of  the 
island,  those  the  /Etolians  sold  for  thirty  talents  to  their 
ally  King  Attalos.'  Tims  did  an  illustrious  Greek  island,  a 
Canton  of  the  Achaian  League,  see  its  inhabitants  carried 
away  by  barbarian  conquerors,  and  its  soil  become  an 
outlying  possession  of  a  half-barbarian  King.  Meanwhile 
Machanidas  was  attacking  the  Achaian  territory  from  the 
south,  and  the  .Etolians  were,  as  usual,  plundering  the 
north-west  coast.*  The  President  Eurvle6n,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  political  merits,  was  in  warfare  only  too  apt 

>  Pol.  ix.  42.  »  lb.  Cf.  xi.  6. 

^  lb.  xxiii.  8.  -•  Liv.  xxvii.  29. 
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a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Aratos.^    The  League  was  once  ohap.yiii. 
more  driyen  to  ask  help  from  Philip.'  The 

Possibly  they  might  have  dispensed  with  his  help  alto-  asks  help 
gether  ;  at  all  events  they  might  have  confined  themselves  B^^f^oo*' 
to  asking  for  a  fleet  to  guard  their  coasts.      The  League 
was  now  fiilly  able  to  contend  single-handed  against  any 
enemies  that  Peloponn^sos  could  send  forth.     If  a  new 
Kleomento  had  arisen  to  threaten  her  southern  frontier, 
that  frontier  was  now  guarded  by  a  new  Lydiadas,  and 
there  was  no  Aratos  to  thwart  or  to  betray  the  plans  of 
the  new-found  hero.     Now  that  Aratos  was  dead,  Philo-  Philo- 
poim^n  had  returned  to  his  native  land.     He  was  at  once  General  of 
elected  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  or  Commander  ^•^^^• 
of  the  Federal  Cavalry,*  a  post  which  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  a  step  to  that  of  Grcneral  of  the  League.*    The 
whole  military  system  of  Achaia  had  become  utterly  rotten 
during  the  long  administration  of  Aratos,  but  the  ease  with 
which  Philopoim^n  was  able  tlioroughly  to  reform  it  shows 
that  the  nation  must  have  had  in  it  the  raw  material  of 
excellent  soldiers.     He  began,  as  a  wise  man  should  do, 
by  reforming  his  own  department.     His  predecessors  had 
allowed  every  kind  of  abuse.      Some  had  mismanaged  Abuses 
matters  through  sheer  incapacity,  some  through  misguided  Achaian 
zeal ;  *  some  had  tolerated  lack  of  discipline  to  serve  their  ^*^*"y- 
own  ambitious  purposes.     The  cavalry  was  composed  of 
wealthy  citizens,  of  those  whose  favour  had  most  weight  in 
the  disposal  of  political  influence,  and  whose  votes  would 
commonly  confer  the  office  of  General.'    Some  Masters  of 
the  Horse  had  knowingly  winked  at  every  sort  of  licence, 

^  Pol.  X.  20.     E,dpv\4t»y  6  rwy  'Axomvi'  ffrparriy^s  6ro\fiot  ^y  irot  iroXc- 

fiuajt  xf*^  ^^^^^^P">^'  '  ^v-  zxvii.  29. 

*  'I«irt^X^5.     See  above,  p.  281,  552. 

^  This  is  implied  by  Polybios  (x.  22) ;  oi  Zh  riis  arparfiyltts  6p9y6fi€yoi 
But  rainis  rijs  d^x^f,  ir.r.X.     Cf.  Plut.  Phil.  7. 

*  Pol.  Z.  22.     AmI  rijy  lUiay  dZvyafday  ...   Sid  Tt)y  iraico^i}X/av,  ir.r.X. 

*  See  aboYe,  p.  295. 
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CHAP.  viii.  hoping  to  make  political  capital  out  of  a  popalarity  so 
unworthily  gained.  Men  bound  to  personal  Berrice  were 
allowed  to  Bend  wretched  substitutes,  and  the  whole  service 
Philo-  was  in  every  way  neglected.  Philopoimftn  soon  brought 
refl^rms.*  ^^^  voung  uoblcs  of  Achaia  to  a  more  patriotic  frame  of 
mind.  He  went  through  the  cities  of  the  League ;  *  by 
every  sort  of  official  and  personal  influence  he  wori^ed  on 
the  minds  of  tlie  Iiorsemen,  he  led  them  to  take  a  pride 
in  military  service,  and  carefully  practised  them  in  the 
necessary  lessons  of  their  craft.  An  efficient  body  of 
Achaian  cavalry  seemed  suddenly  to  have  sprung  out  of 
the  ground  at  the  bidding  of  an  enchanter.' 

King  Tlic  Achaiuns  had  placed  the  worthiest  man  of  Greece 

chosen^      in  tlic  sccoud   placc  of  their  commonwealth,  with  eveiy 
SSoi'*^  °^  prospect  of  rising  before   long  to  the   first     The  rival 
B.C.  209.    League  meanwhile  made  a  stranger  election.   The  Achaiaus 
had  once  given  to  a  Ptolemy  the  nominal  command  of  all 
their  forces ; '  the  ^^tolians  now  invested  Attalos  vrith 


»  Plut.  Phil.  7.     Tdj  irJAfis  ^i«V 

*  Paus.  viii.  49.  7.  'Etoi^icwk  8i  ^s  Meydkriy  w6\iv  aMica  jM  tS»¥ 
'Axcuwv  ffpcTo  fyx^^v  1^  'ToO  imriKov  Kcd  <r<l>as  dplarovs  '£AAifva«y  d'w4^auf€¥ 

Philopoiiiii'^ii  was  more  fortunate  iu  his  reform  of  tlie  Achaian  cavalr\' 
than  Washin^on  in  his  attempt  to  raise  a  volunteer  cavalry  of  the  same 
sort  in  1778. 

"Sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  infantry,  as  well  as  of  the  vast 
importance  of  a  8U|>onority  in  point  of  cavalry,  and  calculating  on  the 
patriotism  of  the  yoimg  and  the  wealthy,  if  the  means  should  be  furnished 
them  of  serving  their  country  in  a  character  which  would  be  compatible 
with  their  feelings,  and  with  that  pride  of  station  which  exists  every- 
where, it  was  earnestly  recommended  by  Congress  to  the  young  gentlemen 
of  property  and  spirit  in  the  several  states,  to  embody  themselves  into 
troops  of  cavalr}',  to  serve  without  pay  till  the  close  of  the  year.  Pro- 
visions were  to  be  found  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  com])ensation  to 
be  made  for  any  horses  which  might  be  lost  in  the  service.  This  resolution 
did  not  proiUicc  the  effect  expected  from  it.  The  volunteers  were  few,  and 
late  iu  joining  the  army."     Marshall's  Life  of  Wasliington,  iii.  492. 

'  See  above,  p.  387. 
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what  seems  to  have  been  meant  to  be  a  more  practical  cnAP.viii. 
Genendship/    For,  as  the  King  of  Pergamos  ^as  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  war,  his  election  was  quite  another 
matter   from    the    purely    Iionorary   dignity    wliich    the 
Achaians  had  conferred  upon  Ptolemy  Philadelphos.     At- 
talos  first  sent  troops  into  Phthiotis,  and  then  came  in 
person  to  what  was  now  liis  own  island  of  Aigina.     Philip, 
on  liis  march  towards  Pcloponn^sos,  defeated  near  Lamia 
a  combined  Roman,   iEtolian,   and  Pergamenian  force, 
and  compelled  the  defeated  ^Etolians  to  retreat  into  the 
city.     Things  had  strangely  turned  about  since  the  days  b.c.  328- 
when  Lamia  had  been  the  scene  of  a  war  in  which  Ma-  ^*^^' 
cedonians  appeared  as  the  oppressors,  and  iEtolians  as 
the  defenders,   of  Greece.     Before  Attalos  had  reached  Attempts. 
Aigina,  ambassadors  from  Egjpt,  Rhodes,  and  Chios  ap-  J^q™^*!L 
peared  in  Philip's  camp   to  offer  their  mediation ;    and  iMrt  of 
one  almost  smiles  to  read  that  the  diplomatic  body  was  &e. 
on  this  occasion  swelled  by  an  envoy  or  envoys  from 
Athena     We  seem  to  be  reading  over  again  the  history 
of  the  Social  War.     All  parties  seemed  inclined  for  peace ; 
men's  eyes  began  to  open  to  the  folly  of  letting  Greece 
become  the  battle-ground  of  Macedonia,  Rome,  and  Per- 
gamos.'   The  iEtolians  brought  forward  as  a  mediator  a 
power  of  whom  we  have  seldom  before  heard  in  Grecian 
affairs,  Athamania  and  its  King  Aniynander.    This  chief 

'  Livy*s  statements  are  exceedingly  confused.  He  says  first  (xrvii.  29), 
AUalum  quoque  Regem  Asuk,  quid  JitoU  vummum  gentis  sxuk  niagislra^ 
ium  ad  eurn  proximo  concUio  deiuleranfy  fama  ercU  in  Europam  trajec- 
turum.  Presently  (c.  80)  we  find,  jEtoUy  duce  Pyrrhid,  qui  prcttor  in 
emm  annum  cum  absente  Attalo  crealus  erat.  This  might  moan  cither  that 
Attalos  was  chosen  to  be  the  regnlar  General  of  the  League,  with  Pyrrhias 
for  his  Lieutenant,  or  that  Attalos  was  made  m-pwniy^s  oAroKpdrmp 
(cfl  above,  p.  484),  Pjrrrhias  being  the  regular  General  of  the  year. 
CI  Thiriwall,  viii.  288. 

*  liy.  XZTU.  80.  Omnium  auUm  non  tanta  pro  AStolis  aura  ercU  .  .  . 
quam  ne  Philippus  regnumque  ejus,  grave  libertati  fuiurum^  rebutt  OroBdm 
immitcgr^wr.     8o,  just  after,  Ne  eaussa  avi  Romanis  out  AUcUo  intrandi 
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CHAP.  Till,  was  the  prince  of  a  semi-Helleiiic  tribe,  whose  territories 
were  surrounded  by  those  of  the  ^tolian  and  Epeiiot 
Leagues  and  of  the  Thessalian  dependents  of  Philip.  The 
Athamanians  took  a  share  on  the  patriotic  aide  in  the 
Lamian  War,'  but  since  then  their  name  has  not  been 
mentioned.  Probably  the  tribe  rose  to  independence 
during  the  decay  of  the  Molossian  Kingdom,  and,  on  its 
&11,  continued  to  form  a  separate  principality,  instead  of 
joining  the  Epeirot  League.  Of  Amynander  himself  we 
shall  often  hear  again.  Under  his  mediation,  a  truce  was 
agreed  upon,  and  a  diplomatic  Conference  was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  Aigion,  simultaneously,  it  would  seem,  with 
a  meeting  of  the  Achaian  Federal  Assembly.'  Any  treaty 
which  might  be  agreed  upon  could  thus  be  at  once  ratified 
by  the  two  most  important  members  of  the  Macedonian 
alliance,  by  Philip  himself  and  by  the  Achaian  League. 
Meanwhile  King  Attalos  was  to  be  warned  off  or  hindered 
from  an  attack  on  Euboia,  which  he  was  supposed  to 
Philip  at  meditate.  Philip  spent  the  time  of  truce  at  Argos.  It 
'  ^^^'  would  have  been  very  hard  for  any  member  of  the  Anti- 
gonid  dynasty  to  make  out  his  descent  from  the  old 
Macedonian  Kings,  but,  on  the  strength  of  such  supposed 
connexion,  the  Argcian  origin  of  Philip  was  asserted  and 
allowed.  In  compliment  to  this  mythical  kindred,  Philip 
was  chosen  to  preside  both  at  the  local  festival  of  the 
H^raia  and  at  the  Pan-hellenic  Games  of  Nemea.'  The 
management  of  this  great  national  festival  was  wholly  a 
matter  of  Cantonal  and  not  of  Federal  concern ;  it  was 
a  vote  of  the  Argeian  people,  not  of  the  Achaian  Govern- 
ment  or  Assembly,    which   conferred    this  high    honour 

*  Diod.  xviii.  11. 

'  ThLs  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  two  expressions  of  Livy  (xxvii.  80). 
Dc  ^)a^«  dilata  cansultatio  est  in  concilium  Achceorum;  etmcilioque  ei  ft 
locits  et  dies  certa  indicia.  And,  just  after,  jEgium  pro/ectus  est  [Philippuf] 
ad  indicturn  viulto  atUc  sociorum  conciHum-. 

■  Sec  above,  pp.  401,  556. 
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upon  Philip.^    Between  the  two  celebrations,  the   King  cuap.tiu. 
attended  the  Conference  at  Aigion.     But  meanwhile  At-  ConfercDce 
talos  had  reached,  not  indeed  Euboia,  but  his  own  island  b.o.  209.  * 
of  Aigina ;  the  Roman  fleet  also  had  reached  Naupaktos  ; 
the  presence  of  such  powerful  allies  drove  away  any  feel- 
ings of  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  which  were  beginning  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  iEtolians.     The  war  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  glorious  for  them;   all   that  they  had 
done  had  been  to  enter  into  possession  of  empty  cities 
conquered  for  them  by  the  Roman  arms.    Philip  had  taken 
Echinos  in  their  despite ;  he  had  beaten  them  and  their 
allies  before  Lamia  ;  their  attack  on  Akamania  had  been 
baffled  by  the  heroism  of  the  Akarnanians  themselves. 
But,  with  the  forces  of  Rome  and  Pergamos  on  either 
side  of  Greece,  they  recovered  an  even  greater  degree 
of  presumption  than  usual.     It  was  perhaps  through  an  Demands 
affectation  of  disinterestedness  that  they  made  no  de-  ^toUaus. 
mands  for  themselves,  but  they  made  very  inadmissible 
demands  on  behalf  of  their  several  allies.     Besides  some 
cessions  of  barbarian   territory  to  their  lUyrian  friends, 
Atintania  was  demanded  for  the  Romans,  and  P^los  for 
tiie  Mess^nians.     It  is  not  very  clear  in  whose  hands 
Atintania  then  was;   it  was  demanded  for  Rome  as  a 
"  reunion," '  yet  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Republic ;  at  an  earlier  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  Epeirot,'  at  a  later  time  we  shall  find  it 
Macedonian.     At  all  events,  Philip,  who  so  ardently  de- 
sired to  expel  the  Romans  from  ApoUonia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  who  had  so  lately  defeated  Romans, 

1  As  in  the  case  of  the  Isthmian  games,  when  Corinth  was  Achaian. 
See  above,  p.  419. 

s  Liy.  xxvii  80.  Postremo  ncgiinint  dirimi  bellum  posse,  nisi  Mcsseniis 
Achsd  Pylnm  redderent,  Romanis  restituerctur  Atintania,  Scerdilsedo  et 
Pleurato  Ardysei. 

>  See  Pol.  ii.  5,  11.  It  was  admitted  to  Roman  friendship  in  B.C.  229  ; 
hardly  ground  enough  for  the  phrase  restituerctur  twenty  years  later. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Negocia* 
tious 
brokeu  off. 


PhUip 
repulaes 
the 
RomanB. 


His  alter- 
nate de- 
bauchery 
and  ac- 
tivity. 


.Etoliaus,  and  Pei^menians  both  in  si^es  and  in  the 
open  field,  was  not  willing  to  allow  a  strip  of  Roman  ter 
riton*  to  be  interposed  between  himself  and  his  Epeiiot 
allies.  And,  whichever  Pylos  is  intended,*  it  is  hard  to 
see  on  what  grounds  Messcne  could  just  now  ckiini  an 
increase,  or  even  a  restitution,  of  territory.  A  spontaneous 
offering  on  the  part  of  Philip  might  have  been  a  graceful 
atonement  for  former  wrongs ;  but  it  was  hardly  a  o^sion 
which  coidd  be  demanded  of  a  victorious  prince  at  a 
diplomatic  conference.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  on  the 
receipt  of  such  an  ultimatum,  Philip  abruptly  broke  off 
the  negociation.  He  retired  to  Aigos,  and  there  began 
the  celebration  of  the  Nemean  Games,  when  he  heard 
that  Sulpicius  had  landed  between  Sikydn  and  Corinth. 
With  that  activity  which  he  coidd  always  show  when  he 
chose,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  with  his  cavalry,  attacked 
the  Romans  while  engaged  in  plunder,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  fleet,  which  retired  to  Naupaktos.  He  re- 
turned to  Argos,  finished  the  celebration  of  the  festival, 
and  then,  casting  aside  his  purple  and  diadem,  affected 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  private  citizen  in  the  city  of  his 
ancestors.  But,  if  he  laid  aside  the  King,  he  did  not 
lay  aside  the  TS^rant ;  he  made  his  supposed  fellow-citizens 
suffer  under  the  bitterest  excesses  of  royal  lust  and  in- 
solence.'   He  was  roused  from  his  debaucheries  by  the 


*  According  to  Livy,  the  Achaiam  were  to  surrender  Pylos.  But  it 
is  quite  impossible  that  cither  the  Triphylian  or  the  Mess^ian  Pylos  can 
now  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  League.  Philip  hwl  conquered  Tri- 
phylia  in  the  Social  War,  and  he  had  not  yet  given  it  to  the  Achaians. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  8.)  It  is  quite  possible  that  Philip  may  have  seized  on  the 
other  Pylos  in  one  of  his  Messdnian  expeditions,  but  it  is  still  harder  to 
conceive  that  this  c^n  have  been  an  Achaian  possession.  Whichever  Pylos 
is  meant,  it  is  clearly  of  Philip  that  the  cession  was  demanded.  Here,  as 
througliout  the  period,  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  continuous 
narrative  of  Polybios.  Schom  (p.  185)  accepts  the  Achaian  possession  of 
the  Messdnian  Pylos. 

•  Pol.  X.  2rt.     Liv.  xxvii.  31.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viii,  289. 
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Inost  threatening  of  all  news  for  the  Aehaian  cities,  the  chap.  vm. 
news  that  an  iEtolian  force  had  been  received  at  Elis.^ 
The  luxurious  Tyrant  was  at  once  changed  into  the  active 
King  and  the  faithful  ally ;  *  he  niarclied  to  Dym6,  where 
he  was  met  by  Kykliadas  the  General  of  the  League, 
and  by  Philopoim^n,  who  was  still  the  Commander  of  the 
Federal  Cavalry.'  In  a  battle  by  the  river  Larisos,  tlie  Exploits 
iEtolians  were  defeated,  and  Philopoimen  slew  w  ith  his  and  Phifo- 

• A 

own  hand  Damophantos,  who  filled  the  same  post  in  the  l^^"*^"- 
Eleian  army  which  he  himself  did  in  that  of  Achaia.^  In 
another  battle,  the  allies  unexpectedly  found  that  they  had 
Romans  to  contend  witli  as  well  as  ^tolians  and  Eleians, 
and  after  a  sharp  struggle,  in  which  Pliilip  displayed  great 
personal  courage,  they  had  to  retreat.^  The  advantages 
of  the  fight  however  seemed  to  remain  with  the  allies, 
who  ravaged  Elis  without  let  or  hindrance.  One  of  the 
constant  invasions  of  Macedonia  by  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians called  Pliilip  back  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
kingdom,  and  about  the  same  time  Sulpicius  sailed  to 
meet  Attalos  at  Aigina.  Tlie  two  great  Leagues  were 
thus  left  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  the  Achaians  had 
now  learned  how  to  fight  theirs.    In  a  battle  near  MessdnO, 

*  Liyy*8  notions  of  Grecian  politics  may  be  estimated  by  bis  idea  tbat 
EliB  was  a  State  which  had  seceded  from  the  Aehaian  League  ;  Eleorum 
aeeemi  odio^  quod  a  ceteris  Achans  dissentircrU.  (xxvii.  31.)  "What  can  he 
have  found  and  misunderstood  in  bis  Pulybios  T 

'  "  Dnrch  die  Yerhaltnisse  gezwungen  erduldetcn  die  Biirgcr  unwtirdige 
Schmach  tmd  Beschimpfung ;  denn  Philipp  war  ihr  Schutzbcrr  gegen 
Feinde,  denen  der  Staat  die  Spitzo  nicht  bietcn  konnte."    Schom,  189. 

*  One  18  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Philopoimdn  filled  the  office  of 
Muter  of  the  Horse  for  two  years  together,  as  we  shall  find  that  he  after- 
wards did  with  the  Generalship  itself.  But,  if  we  accept  the  belief  of  Schom 
(210-4),  considered  probable  by  Thirlwall  (viii.  295),  that  the  Aehaian 
Federal  elections  were  now  (ever  since  b.c.  217)  held  in  the  Autumn,  it  is 
poaiUe  that  all  the  reforms  and  exploits  of  Philopoimen  may  have  taken 
place  during  the  one  Presidency  of  Kykliadas,  from  November,  210,  to 
Ncyvember,  209.  There  would  not  however  be  the  same  political  objection 
to  the  reelection  of  the  Imr^x'i^  which  there  was  to  that  of  the  <rrpaTJiy6t. 

*  Pint  FhiL  7.     Pans.  viii.  49.  7.  »  Liv.  xxvii.  32. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  the  iEtolians  and  Eleians  were  now  defeated  by  the  un- 
assisted force  of  Achaia.*    Such  was  die  difference  between 
Achaian  troops  commanded  by  Aratos  and  Achaian  troops 
commanded  by  Philopoim^n. 
Character       The  war  continued  for  about  four  years  longer  with 
years  of     various  succcss.     It  is  nccdlcss  to  recount  all  the  gains 
b!^c  ^208-   ^"^  losses  on  both  sides.     The  iEtoIians  continued  their 
205.  ravages  in  Western  Greece,  while  the  combined  fleet  of 

Rome  and  Pergamos  cruised  in  the  iEgsean,  descending 
on  any  favourable  points,  sometimes  for  conquest^  some- 
times merely  for  plunder.  Once  or  twice,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  get  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  Punic  fleet  making 
its  appearance  in  the  Grecian  seas,  as  an  ally  of  Philip  and 
the  Achaians."  Philip  himself  shines  here  and  there  like 
a  meteor,  now  giving  help  to  his  allies  in  Greece,  now 
defending  his  own  frontier  against  the  Northern  Bar- 
barians.' Notwithstanding  all  his  crimes,  it  is  impossible 
to  refuse  all  sympathy  to  so  gallant  and  active  a  prince, 
and  one  who  was  becoming  more  and  more  truly  the  pro- 
tector of  Greece  against  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  as 
well  as  of  the  North.  Only  one  of  his  many  brilliant  expe- 
Philip's  ditious  and  forced  marches  need  be  recorded  here.  An 
HtTakieia,  -^tolian  Assembly,  or  perhaps  only  a  meeting  of  the 
B.C.  207.  Senate,*  met  at  HSrakleia  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the 
League  with  their  ally  and  chief  magistrate,  King  Attalos. 

*  Liv.  xxvii.  33.  *  Liv.  xxvii.  15,  30.  xxviii.  7. 

'  Polybios  (x.  41)  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  varions  callB  made 
upon  Philip's  euergies  at  one  moment  during  the  year  208.  His  own 
kingdom  was  threatened  by  lllyrians  on  one  side  and  by  Thracians  on  the 
other ;  he  received  at  the  same  time  applications  for  help  from  Achaia, 
Bceotia,  Euboia,  Epeiros,  and  Akamauia.  Livy  (xxviiL  5)  translates 
Polybios. 

*  Pol.  X.  42.  nv66fifyos  8i  .  .  .  rwy  AlrwKwy  rods  dpxot^ras  §ls 
'HpilucKfiay  d$(H)l(€ff$ai  x^^*'  ''"'^^  KOiyo\oyri$fiyau  wp6s  dXk^Kovs  ihr^p  riy 
iy9<rrcir0ay,  dya\a0il^v  Ti)y  ^^yofuy  iK  riis  XK<no6<ms  tipfAtict  mrci/dwy  icara- 
rax'fio'au  fcol  vro^crai  9ta(rvpas  ri^y  avyoZoy  adr£y.  rov  ft^y  oZy  evXXAyou 
Kaevtrr4p€i.  Liv.  xxviii.  5.  £o  nuntiatum  est,  concilium  iEtolis  Hera- 
cleam  indictom,   Rogemque  Attalum,  ad  consultandum  de  summa  belli. 
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The  King  of  Egypt  and  the  Rhodians  were  also  renewing  chap.tiu. 
their  praiseworthy  attempts  to  bring  about  a  peace,  and 
their  envoys,  as  well  as  others  from  Rome,  sent  doubtless 
on  an  opposite  errand,  were  present  at  the  meeting  at 
H^rakleia.^  We  hare  before  seen  the  iEtolians  select  the 
time  of  meeting  of  the  Achaian  Federal  Congress  as  the 
time  best  suited  for  a  safe  and  profitable  inroad  into  the 
Achaian  territory.*  Philip  now  sought  to  repay  them  in 
their  own  coin ;  he  hoped  to  surprise  them  in  the  act  of 
debate,  as  the  Medeonians  had  once  surprised  them  in  the 
act  of  election.'  He  came  however  too  late  ;  the  meeting, 
whether  of  the  whole  iEtolian  body  or  only  of  the  Senate, 
had  already  dispersed.  The  f^yptian  and  Rhodian  am- 
bassadors still  continued  to  labour  for  peace,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  follow  their  movements  in  detail,^  and 
as  yet  both  the  contending  parties  still  preferred  to  make 
themselves  ready  for  battle.  We  soon  after  find  Philip  at 
Aigion  at  an  Achaian  Assembly.     He  there  made  over  to 

Tentmnm.  Hnnc  conyentum  ut  turbarct  siibito  adventu,  magiiis  itinc- 
ribns  Heracleam  duxit.     Et  concilio  quidem  dimisso  jam  vcnit. 

Both  Schom  (191)  and  Thirlwall  (viii.  292,  293)  take  this  meeting  for 
a  General  Assembly.  Certainly  a^vo^os  and  Concilium  arc  the  regular 
words  for  such  an  Assembly,  yet  the  words  of  Polybios  seem  to  imply  that 
the  It^oPTft  themselves  formed  the  <r6vo9oSf  and  did  not  merely  summon  it. 

1  Liv.  xxviii.  7.  •  See  above,  p.  509,  551.  '  See  above,  p.  415. 

*  Idvy  (U.S.)  makes  the  Egyptian  and  Rliodian  envoys  meet  Philip 
at  EUteia;  he  tells  them  that  the  war  is  not  his  fault,  and  that  he  is 
aiudons  for  peace ;  the  conference  is  broken  up  by  the  news  that 
Hachanidas  is  going  to  attack  the  Eleians  during  the  Olympic  Games. 
Philip  goes  to  oppose  him,  Machanidas  retreats,  and  Philip  then  goes 
to  Aigion. 

Now  this  is  evidently  one  of  Livy's  confusions.  The  Eleians  were  allies 
of  Machanidas  and  enemies  of  Philip.  Livy's  narrative  also  gives  no 
place  for  the  speech  of  the  Rhodian  envoys  (Pol.  xi.  5)  addressed  to  an 
iEtolian  Popular  Assembly  {ol  iroXAof,  c.  6),  which  cannot  be  the  one  at 
HSntkleia,  because  the  presence  of  Macedonian  ambassadors  (ol  wapd  roO 
4iXfrrov  w^0€u)  is  distinctly  mentioned. 

I  CAD  reaUy  make  nothing  of  the  account  in  Appian,  Mac.  ii.  1,  2. 
See  ThirlwaU,  viiL  295.  One  thing  however  is  clear ;  from  about  this 
time  (Livy,  zxiz.  12)  Rome,  Peigamos,  and  Carthage  take  no  active  share 
in  the  war ;  it  is  reduced  to  the  old  Greek  limits  of  the  Social  War. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  IliB  allies  certain  Peloponncsian  diBtricts  which  had  been 
in  Macedonian  posseasion  since  the  Social,  Bome  peTfaajw 
even  since  the  Kleomenic,  War.'  These  were  the  Arkadian 
city  of  HOraia,  which  had  once  been  a  member  of  the 
League,'  and  the  whole  district  of  Triphylia,'  which  had 
never  before  been  part  of  the  Achaian  body.  Philip  also 
restored  to  the  State  of  Megalopolis  the  town  of  Aliphein, 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  Social  War.  This  was  an  old 
possession  of  Megalopolis,  which  Lydiadas,  in  the  days  of 
his  Tyranny,  had  exchanged  with  the  Eleians  for  some 
compensation  which  is  not  distinctly  explained.^  This  in- 
crease of  territory  would  extend  the  boundary  of  the  League 
to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  would  interpose  part  of  Achaia 
between  Elis  and  Mess6nd.  If  it  was  really  made  over  to 
the  League  at  this  time/  it  was  an  important  acquisition, 
and  one  made  at  an  opportune  moment  The  League 
could  now,  as  of  old,  afford  to  liberate  Grecian  cities,  for 
it  was  now  able  to  withstand  any  Grecian  enemy  by  its 
own  unassisted  force. 


Philo- 
poiiueii 


Philopoim^u  was  now  at  last  chosen  General  of  the 
League.^    For  the  first  time  since  Markos  and  Lydiadas 

*  Pol.  ii.  64.  iv.  77  et  seqti.  •  See  al)ovc,  p.  408. 
»  Liv.  xxviii.  8.     See  above,  p.  588. 

*  Pol.  iv.  77.  *HK(7oi  wpos€\<i$oyro  koI  r^v  tAp  *AXi^€tp4mp  WXcr,  offdror 
H  ^X^^  ^^  'ApKoZlay  koI  Mtyd\riv  w6\iVf  AvUidHiov  roO  MtyaXovoXlrov  Kara. 
n|y  rvpayyl9a  wp6s  rivas  Ihias  Tpd^us  dWay^v  96yros  rots  *HXc(o<t. 

'^  I  8]>eak  thus  doubtingly,  because  we  find  these  towns,  at  a  later  time, 
again  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  again  ceded  by  him  to  the  League. 
Liv.  xxxii.  5.  xxxiii.  84. 

<  See  Schom,  195,  Thirlwall,  viii.  295.  Tliat  Philopoim^n  commanded 
at  Mantineia  as  General  of  the  League  is  clear  from  the  whole  story,  and 
follows  from  Plutarch's  words  (PhiL  11),  orrpanr/ovKTa  rh  9ci^cpoy,  which 
otherwise  are  not  very  clear.  According  to  Schoru's  view,  he  would  he 
elected  in  November  b.c.  208,  so  that  he  would  be  best  called  the  General 
of  the  year  B.C.  207  ;  whereas,  under  the  earlier  system,  the  greater  part 
of  the  official  year  fell  in  the  same  natural  year  as  the  election.  The 
succession  seems  to  have  been  211-0  Euryledn ;  210-9  Eykliadas  ;  209-8 
Nikias  (Liv.  xxviii.  8) :  208-7  Philopoimdn. 
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the  Achaians  had  at  their  head  a  man  capable  of  fight-  chap-ytxi. 
ing   a   battle.      Aristomachos,   it  may  be  remembered,  of  the 
had  once  wished  to  fight  one,  but  he  was  hindered  by  b.c^08~ 
Aratos.^      During   the    long    administration    of   Aratos,  ^^^' 
pitched  battles  were  rare,   and    victories  altogether  un- 
known.   The  Old-Achaian  cities  had  never  been  distin- 
goished  for  martial  spirit ;  and  the  Arkadian  and  Argolic 
members  of  the  League  seem  generally,    on  becoming 
Achaian,  to  have  sunk  to  the  Achaian  level     At  Megalo- 
polis and  Argos  indeed  things  were  in  a  better  state ;  we 
have   seen  the  League,  on  one  occasion,  calling,   in  a 
marked  way,  for  Argeian  and  Megalopolitan  contingents ;' 
and  the  Megalopolitan  phalanx  had  been,  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Eleomenic  War,  reformed  after  the  Mace- 
donian model*    Elsewhere,  whatever  military  spirit  there  Ineffi- 
was  had  died  away  under  Aratos.     His  successors,  Eury-  ofThJ 
ledn,  Eykliadas,  and  Nikias,  seem  to  have  been  as  in-  ^^IJ^"* 
capable  as  himself  of  commanding  in  the  open  field,  and 
not  to  have  redeemed  the  deficiency  by  his  diplomatic 
powers  or  his  skill  in  sudden  surprises.     Polybios  *'  speaks 
with  utter  contempt  of  the  Generals  of  this  time,  and  we 
have  seen  that  one  common  path  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  state  was  a  course  of  gross  and  wilful  negligence  in 
the  administration  of  the  post  next  in  importance."    The 
LMgae  had  learned,  in  the  early  days  of  Aratos,  to  trust 
to  Egyptian  subsidies,  to  diplomatic  craft,  or,  at  most,  to 
midnight  surprises ;   latterly  they  had  trusted  to  Mace- 


^  See  above,  p.  444.  '  See  above,  p.  550. 

*  PoL  iv.  69.     See  Brandstater,  p.  865. 

^  He  iay8(zL  8.)  that  there  are  three  ways  of  attaining  to  military  skill, 
by  scientific  study  (8ii  r£v  ihrofiyrifi^ctv  Ktd  r^t  ^jc  ro^rcty  jcarcurjccv^f), 
by  inttmction  from  men  of  experience,  and  by  actnal  experience  of 
a  man's  own.  The  Achaian  Generals  at  this  time  were  altogether  un- 
wsed  in  any  one  of  the  three ;  irdimty  ^cav  ro^rcty  dywy&irroi  ol  r^w 

'  See  above,  p.  588. 
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cHAP.yixL  donian  help/  and  to  mercenarieSy  who  neyer  fought  with 
real  zeal  in  the  service  of  a  common wealtL*  Bat  the 
League  had  now  at  its  head  a  man  who  was  a  native  of 
the  most  military  city  of  the  Union,  who  had  giren  his 
whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  military  art,  and  whose  most 
ardent  desire  was  to  see  the  League  really  independent 
PhilopoimCn  longed  to  see  his  country  defended  by 
the  arms  of  her  own  citizens,  not  by  mercenaries  in- 
different to  her  cause,  or  by  foreign  Kings  who  used 
the  Achaiau  League  only  as  an  instrument  for  their  own 
Philopoi-  purposes.  As  Master  of  the  Horse,  he  had  reformed 
Befomis.  the  Achaian  cavalry ;  as  General,  he  determined  to  reform 
the  whole  military  system  of  the  League.'  After  so  long  a 
period  of  neglect,  reform  might  have  seemed  almost  hope- 
less. Philopoim6n  had  first  to  carry  proposals  for  im- 
provement through  a  democratic  Assembly ;  he  had  then 
to  impose  a  course  of  severe  discipline  upon  men  who 
were  in  the  least  favourable  condition  for  it.  He  had 
not,  like  his  contemporary  Hannibal,  to  bring  brave 
but  untutored  warriors  under  the  restraints  of  military 
order;  he  had  the  more  difficult  task  before  him  of 
making  soldiers  out  of  the  citizens  of  a  highly  civilized 
and  somewhat  luxurious  nation.  The  forms  of  the  Achaian 
constitution  probably  helped  him  in  his  work.  If  he 
gained  his  first  point,   he  gained  everything.      In  the 

'  Plutarch  (Phil.  8)  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  these 
respects. 

•  Pol.  xi.  13.  Under  a  Tyranny,  he  tells  us,  mercenaries  fight  well, 
because  their  master  will  reward  them,  and  will  use  them,  if  victorious,  for 
future  conquests ;  but  citizens  fight  ill  (cf.  Herod,  v.  78),  because  they 
fight  for  a  master  and  not  for  themselves.  Under  a  Democracy,  on  the 
other  hand,  citizens  fight  well,  because,  they  fight  for  their  own  freedom, 
but  mercenaries  fight  ill,  because,  the  more  successful  the  commonwealth 
is,  the  less  it  will  need  their  services. 

'  Tlie  admirable  summary  of  Philopoimfin's  reforms  by  Bishop  Thlrlwall 
(viiL  295-8)  makes  one  almost  shrink  from  going  again  over  the  same 
ground.     I  have  tried  to  bring  out  a  few  special  points  into  prominence. 


^ 
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three  davs'  session  of  the  Achaian  Assembly,  it  was  pos-oBAp.vm. 
sible  that  his  proposals  might  be  wholly  rejected ;  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  should  be  criticized,  spoiled,  patched, 
and  pared  down  in  detail.  When  his  proposals  were 
agreed  to,  it  was  doubtless  a  hard  task  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  in  practice ;  yet  his  position  had  seyeral  marked 
advantages.  He  had  already  reformed  the  service  which 
was  filled  by  the  highest  class,  and  he  had  something  like 
a  model  infantiy  to  show  in  the  contingent  of  his  own 
city.  And,  when  he  had  once  received  the  necessary  autho- 
rity from  the  assembled  People,  he  had  almost  unlimited 
powers  for  the  execution  of  his  plans.  Tlicre  was  no  King 
and  no  Ministry  to  thwart  him  ;  there  were  no  Councillors 
or  Commissioners  to  meddle  ;  there  was  no  mob  of  a 
metropolis  to  be  cringed  to;  above  all,  there  were  no 
Special  Correspondents  to  vex  the  soul  of  the  hero.*  He 
had  simply  to  deal  with  a  people  whose  intellect  he  had 
already  convinced,  a  people  who  had  themselves  raised 
him  to  his  high  office,  a  people  whose  fault  was  certainly 
not  that  of  disobedience,  fickleness,  or  ingratitude  towards 
the  leaders  whom  they  placed  at  their  head.  One  vigorous 
speech  in  the  Assembly ' — probably  at  the  Meeting  where 
he  was  chosen  General — settled  everything.  Let  the 
Achaians,  he  told  them,  retain  their  fondness  for  elegance 
and  splendour;  but  let  it  be  turned  towards  fine  arms 
rather  than  towards  fine  clothes  and  fine  furniture ; '  let 
men  vie  with  one  another,  not  in  objects  of  mere  luxury 
and  show,  but  in  those  whose  possession  would  of  itself 
prompt  them  to  vigorous  and  patriotic  action.  Eight 
months  of  severe  training  put  PhilopoimCn  at  the  head  of 
an  Achaian  phalanx  which  he  could  really  trust.     Their 

1  Contnst  the  good  lack  of  Philopoim£n  in  these  respects  with  the 
pontion  of  a  Spartan,  Byzantine,  Venetian,  or  Dutch  General  in  past 
times,  or  of  an  English  or  American  General  in  our  own  day. 

•  PoL  xi.  10.  »  Pol.  xi  ».     Pint.  PhU.  9, 

Q  Q  2 
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CHAP.  viii.  short  speara  and  small  shields  were  exchanged  for  the 
full  panoply  and  long  sarissa  of  the  Macedonians ;  they 
were  practised  in  every  evolution  of  the  phalanx ;  and, 
before  his  year  of  office  was  over,  Philopoim^n  assembled 
at  Mantineia  a  force  with  which  he  did  not  dread  to  meet 
the  power  of  Sparta  in  the  open  field.  He  did  not  whoUy 
give  up  the  use  of  mercenary  troops,  but  strangers  and 
citizens  had  now  changed  places.  His  mercenaries  were 
now  mainly  Illyrian  and  other  light^rmed  soldiers ;  the 
real  strength  of  his  army  lay  in  the  native  phalanx  and 
native  cavalry  ^  of  the  League. 

The  Three      With  this  new  force  the  Achaian  General  met  the  Spartan 

Mantineia;  I^i^g  u^  &  pitched  battle  near  Mantineia'  It  was  the  third 
great  battle  fought  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  ground.' 

B.C.  418.  Here,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  had  Agis  restored  the  glory  of  Sparta  after  her 

B.a  862.  humiliation  at  SphaktSria ;  here  Epameindndas  had  fidlen 
in  the  moment  of  victory ;  here  now  was  to  be  fought 
the  last  great  battle  of  independent  Greece.  One  regrets 
that,  at  such  a  moment,  the  forces  of  the  two  worthiest 
of  Grecian  states  should  have  been  arrayed  against  each 
other ;  still  it  cannot  be  without  interest  that  we  behold 
the  last  act  of  the  long  drama  of  internal  Hellenic  warfare. 
Rome,  Carthage,  Pergamos,*  even  Macedonia^  had  for  a 
while  withdrawn  from  the  scene ;  the  struggle  was  to  be 
waged,  as  of  old,  between  Grecian  generals  commanding 

1  As  the  Tarentines  (Pol.  zi.  12.  Liv.  xzxv.  28,  2d.  Thirlwall,  viii 
298)  on  both  sides  were  not  natives  of  Tarentom,  but  only  a  particular 
sort  of  cavalry,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  have  been  a  citizen 
toTCB  on  both  sides.  Polybios  does  not  imply  that  they,  bat  rather  that 
the  tii(ctyoiy  were  mercenaries.  And,  in  any  case,  Philopoimdn  would  have 
the  native  Achaian  cavalry,  which  he  had  himself  organized. 

*  Polybios  (xi.  10)  uses  the  name  Mantineia,  which  doubtless  still  re- 
mained in  familiar  use,  and  not  the  more  formal  title  of  Antiffomia, 

*  On  the  three  battles  of  Mantineia,  see  Leake's  Morea,  iii  57-93. 

*  Attalos  had  been  called  back  to  his  own  kingdom  to  repel  an  invasion 
of  Pmsias,  King  of  Bithjrnia.     Liv.  xzviii.  7. 
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■ 

Grecian  anniefl.  If  there  were  foreigners  engaged  oncnAP.vm. 
either  side,  they  were  mere  auxiliaries,  like  the  barbarian 
troops  which  had  appeared  in  Peloponn^s  even  in  the  days 
of  Epameindndas.^  And  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Machanidas  was  a  worthy  foe,  even  of  PhilopoimSn.  His 
name  of  l^rant  he  shares  with  the  great  Kleomenes ;  but 
he  was  as  clearly  a  real  national  leader  as  Kleomenes  him- 
self. It  is  the  old  strife,  the  old  hatred,  between  Sparta 
and  the  city  founded  by  Epameindndas.  Machanidas 
marched  forth,  expecting  a  certain  victory ;  like  earlier 
chiefs  of  his  nation,  he  looked  upon  Arkadia  as  his 
destined  prey.'  And  no  doubt  it  was  with  a  special 
feeling  of  delight  that  Philopoim^n,  the  follower  of  Epa- 
meindndas,*  stood  ready,  with  the  force  of  Megalopolis 
and  the  whole  Achaian  League,  to  engage  a  Spartan  King 
on  the  ground  on  which  his  model  had  conquered  and 
fallen.  The  details  of  the  battle  are  given  at  length  by  Third 
Polybios,*  who  probably  heard  them  from  Philopoim^n  Mantineia, 
himself.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to  say  that,  after  a  ^^'^  ^^'^• 
hard  fought  field,  victory  remained  with  the  Federal  army, 
and  that  a  trench,  which  presented  such  difficulties  to 
AratoB  at  Ladokeia,  now  seemed  no  such  unsurmountable 
barrier  either  to  Spartans  or  to  Achaians.   At  the  battle  of  Complete 

^_  victorv 

Larisos,  Philopoim^n,  Master  of  the  Horse  of  Achaia,  slew  of  the 
with  his  own  hand  the  Master  of  the  Horse  of  Elis  ;  now,  -^^1^*^*^ 
as  General  of  the  League,  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  the 
King  of  Sparta.  Had  he  been  a  Roman,  he  might  have 
boasted  of  the  Spolia  Opimay  like  Romulus  and  Cossus 
and  Marcellus.  The  death  of  Lydiadas  was  now  avenged ; 
bnt  we  regret  to  find  that  the  Achaians,  in  their  day  of 

1  Dionyaios  sent  Celts  and  Iberians  to  the  support  of  Sparta.     Xen. 
Hell.  YiL  1.  20. 
'  Herod,  i.  66  ;  *ApKtMriy  fi  air  us  ;  fiiya  fi*  aircif  *  o6  rot  Bdact,  jc.r.A. 
»  Pint  PhiL  3. 
*  Pol.  XL  n-18.     Cf.  Pint.  Phil.  10.     Pans.  viii.  50-2. 
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cuAr.vni.  victory,  were  far  from  showing  the  same  respect  to  a  fallen 
foe  which  Kleomcn^s  had  shown  to  their  own  hero.  The 
corpse  of  Lydiadas  had  received  royal  honours  from  his 
conqueror;  the  head  of  Machanidas  was  cut  from  his 
body,  and  held  up  as  a  trophy  and  an  encouragement  to 
the  pursuers.  It  was  a  victory  indeed ;  four  thousand 
Lacedaemonians  lay  dead ;  as  many  were  taken  prisoners ; 
the  whole  spoil  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and 
all  this  was  purchased  by  the  most  trifling  loss  on  the 
Achaian  side.  In  point  of  military  glory,  it  was  the 
brightest  day  in  the  histojy  of  the  League. 

For  a  Lacedaemonian  army  to  be  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle,  fur  I^akouia  to  be  ravaged  at  will  by  an  invader,  were 
now  no  longer  the  miraculous  events  which  they  had  seemed 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before.  But  the  fight  of  Leuktra 
and  the  Pelopouuesian  campaigns  of  Epameindndas  were 
hardly  more  wonderful  than  for  a  Spartan  army,  bred  up 
in  the  school  of  Kleomen^s,  to  be  defeated  by  a  native 
Achaian  force,  commanded  by  an  Achaian  General,  witli- 
out  the  presence  of  a  single  Macedonian  soldier,  aud 
without  the  help  of  a  single  Egyptian  talent.  Tlie  Achaian 
army,  with  its  General  at  its  head,  now  marched  as  freely 
through  Lakonia  as  had  been  done  by  Epameinondas,  by 
Pyrrhos,  by  Antigoiios,  or  by  either  Pliilip.  A  prouder 
moment  in  a  soldier's  life  can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
when  Philopoinien  crossed  the  hostile  border  at  the  head 
of  the  armv  of  his  fellow-citizens  which  he  himself  had 
trained  to  victon'. 


PMlo- 
poimfin 
ravBges 
Lakonia. 


Nabifl  The  remaining  events  of  the  war  may  be  hastened  over. 

Tvraiit  of 

8]>arta.      Machauidas  was  succeeded  at  Sparta   by  one  Nabis,   a 

Tyrant  in  every  sense  of  the  word,   but  who  did  not  as 

yet  make  himself  formidable  to  the  League.     Philip,  now 

Poace        that  the  Romans  and  Attalos  were  gone,  esisily  drove  the 

ifitXi'^     -iitolians  to  a  separate  peace,  a  proceeding  on  their  parts 
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^hich  gave  deadly  offence  at  Rome.*    It  was  certainly  a  chakviii. 
)>reach  of  the  engagements  towards  Rome  into  which  tliey  and  Mace- 
had  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  fault  lay  b.c.  205. 
with  the  Romans  themselves,  who  had  wholly  neglected 
their  Greek  allies  for  two  years."      Shortly  afterwards 
the  Proconsul  Publius  Sempronius  landed  at  Epidamnos. 
Unable  to  persuade  the  iEtolians  to  break  the  peace — a 
rare  scruple,  which  shows  how  much  they  must  have 
suffered  in  the  war — and  unable  to  contend  against  Philip 
without  their  help,  he  gladly  listened  to  proposals  of  peace. 
They  first  came  from  the  Epeirots,  who,  if  it  be  true  that 
Philip  had  possessed  himself   of  Ambrakia,^  once   the 
capital  of  their  great  Pyrrhos,  had  almost  as  much  reason 
to  complain  of  him  as  of  Romans  or  iEtolians.     Confer-  Conference 
eiices   took   place  at  Phoiniku  in  Epeiros  between  the  nike. 
Proconsul  Sempronius,  the  Kings  Philip  and  Amynander, 
and  the  Magistrates  of   the   Akamanian    and    Epcirot 
Leagues.    The  lead  in  the  negociation  was  taken  by  the 
Epeirot  General  Philip,  supported  by  his  two  colleagues 
Dardas  and  Aeropos.^    By  the  tenns  of  the  peace  Rome  General 

Pe&C6a 

obtained  some  lUyrian  districts ;  Philip  obtained  Atintania,  b.c.  205. 
hardly  to  the  advantage  of  the  mediating  power ;  and  it 
was  probably  now  that  he  made  over  to  King  Amynander* 
the  island  of  Zakynthos,  his  own  conquest  during  the 
Social  War.*  The  best  modem  guide  to  these  times  ^ 
marvels,  and  with  reason,  at  this  last  **  rectification"  of 
territory.  Amynandcr's  kingdom  lay  wholly  inland,  and 
he  could  not  possibly  visit  his  new  dominions  without 
the  goodwill  of  the  possessor  of  Ambrakia.  It  was  even 
stranger  than  for  a  Duke  of  Savoy,   who  was  at  least 

*  Cf.  Pol.  xviii.  21.     Liv.  xxxi.  29.  *  Li  v.  xxix.  12. 

'  See  App.  Mac.  ii.  1.     Tlic  iKtolians  had  taken  it  suinc  time  before. 

^  Liv.  xxix.  12.     See  above,  ]>.  ir)2. 

*  Liv.  xxxvi.  31.     It  was  the  price  of  a  free  passaj^e  througli  Athamania. 

*  Pol.  V.  102.     See  abov«,  p.  558.  ^  Tliirlwall,  viii.  300. 
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CHAP.  viii.  master  of  Nicza,  to  be  made  King  of  Sicily  or  SardinuL* 
The  other  allies  seem  to  have  had  no  representatiTes  in 
the  Conference,  but  they  were  equally  included  in  the  treaty. 
Philip  stipulated  for  his  own  Thessalian  dependents^  for 
Prusias  of  Bithynia,  whom  it  was  needful  to  secure  against 
his  neighbour  Attalos,  and  for  the  Leagues  of  Ac^aia  and 
Bceotia,  as  well  as  those  of  Epeiros  and  Akamania.  The 
allies  on  the  Roman  side  were  EUs,  Athens,  Mess^n^  King 
Attalos,  King  Pleuratos  in  Illyria,  Nabis  the  Tyrant,'  and 
Rome's  metropolis  Ilion.  This  last  piece  of  mythical  diplo- 
macy rivals  the  claims  which  Akamania  had  once  made  for 
Roman  support  The  iEtoliaus  were  enrolled  on  neither 
side ;  Philip  had  granted  them  peace,  but  not  alliance ; 
Rome  looked  on  allies  who  had  made  peace  without  her 
sanction  as  unworthy  of  her  protection  or  care.  This 
was  the  first  great  lesson  which  the  Greeks  learned  in  the 
school  of  Roman  diplomacy.  To  become  the  ally  of  Rome 
was  the  first  step  towards  becoming  her  subject ;  it  in- 
Yoiyed  the  entire  sacrifice  of  independent  action.  The 
peace  was  coufirmed  by  tlie  Roman  Senate  and  People ; 
it  was  accepted,  tacitly  at  least,  by  the  allies  on  both  sides, 
and  the  land  had  rest  for  a  short  space. 

1  It  was  as  if  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  should  receive  one  of  the  Greek 
Islands  still  in  Turkish  bondage,  as  compensation  for  the  Turkish  military 
road  through  his  dominions. 

'  It  was  afterwards  pretended  that  the  treaty  was  concluded,  not  with 
Nabis,  but  with  the  lawful  King  Pelops.     1*1  v.  xxxiv.  82. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  GENERALSHIPS  OF  ARATOS. 

It  is  not  9Uj  to  reconcile   the  number  of  Generalships  attributed  to  chap.  vxii. 

Aratos  by  Plutarch  with  the  distinct  assertion  (see  above,  p.  803)  of  the 

same  writer  that  Aratos  was  elected  General  in  alternate  years,  because  the 

Law  did  not  allow  the  retiring  General  to  be  immediately  reelected. 

Droysen  (li.  438)  holds  that  the  Law  was  broken  in  favour  of  Aratos,  and 

that  he  served  for  several  consecutive  years.     Schom  (107)  rather  suspects 

aa  error  in  Plutarch's  enumeration. 

Aratos  was  first  elected  General  in  n.c.  245  ;*  in  226  he  was,  ac<!ording 
to  Plutarch  (Ar.  35),  General  for  the  twelfth  time  ;  in  213  he  died,  acconi- 
ing  to  the  same  authority  (c.  53),  in  his  seventeenth  Generalship.  Among 
the  intervening  years,  there  are  some  when  Aratos  is  mentioned  as  General, 
some  when  other  persons  are  mentioned,  and  some  where  the  name  is  not 
preserved.  The  statement  that  he  <lied  in  his  seventeenth  Generalship 
wonld,  in  itself,  present  no  difficulty ;  if  he  was  elected  iu  alternate  years 
beginning  with  245,  then  213  would  be  his  seventeenth  year.  But  it  is 
certain  that  his  alternate  reelection,  though  the  common  rule,  was  not 
adhered  to  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  occasional  deviations  (see  Plut.  Ar.  38 
mnd  Pol.  iv.  82  compared  with  iv.  37),  and  the  twelfth  Generalship  in  226 
euinot  pOBsibly  agree  with  a  system  of  alternate  elections  beginning  with 
245.  Aratos  was  General  in  245,  243,  and  241.  We  then  lose  the  suc- 
eeaaion  for  some  years,  aud  recover  it  in  234.  From  tliat  date  onwards 
we  have  as  follows. 

284   Aratos  (viii.)  229   Lydiadas  (iii.) 

283  Lydiadas  (L)  228  Aratos  (xi.) 

282  Aratos  (iz. )  227   Aristomachos. 

281   Lydiadas  (ii.)  226  Aratos  (xii.) 

280  Aratos  (x.) 

If  226  were  Aratoe*  twelfth  Generalship,  it  follows  that  234  was  his 
ei|^th.  But,  as  241  was  his  thinl,  the  six  intervening  years,  240,  239, 
288,  287,  286,  285  do  not  give  room  for  the  four  required  Generalships 
(fbnrth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh),  in  alternate  years.  If  Plutarch  be  right 
in  calling  226  the  twelfth  Generalship,  it  follows  that  Aratos  nmst  have 
held  office  for  four  out  of  those  six  vears,  a  clear  Wolation  of  the  law  as 
stated  by  Plutarch  himself.  Droysen  (ii.  435.  8)  truly  adds  that  in  those 
jetrs,  only  one  General  besides  Amtos,  namely  Dioitas,   is  mentioned.' 


*  By  the  year  of  a  General,  I  mean  the  year  B.C.  in  which  he  was  elected  ; 
official  year  took  in  pcuts  of  two  years  of  our  reckoning.  Thus  the 
Oeneralahip  of  b.c.  284  extends  into  b.c.  233,  and  so  throughout. 

■  Droysen*!  reference  is  to  Plut.  Ar.  28,  where  there  is  no  mention  of 
Dioitas  or  of  Heraia.  The  reference  should  have  lK?en  to  Polyainos 
(ii.  86,  see  above,  p.  408),  who  mentions  Dioitns  «s  fJeneral,  but  gives  no 
Wne  to  the  year  to  whirh  his  <Jfneralship  should  be  ivforrrd. 
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CUAP.  VIII.  Again,  though  the  seventeenth  Generalship  in  218»  would  agree  perfectly 
with  a  syfltem  of  alternate  reelection  throughout  the  whole  time,  yet  the 
first  three  Generalships  are  in  odd  years,  245,  248,  241,  while  the  series 
bef^inning  with  234  are  in  even  years.  Aratos  must  therefore,  between 
241  and  234,  have  either  been  in  office  or  out  of  office  fcnr  two  yean 
together.  Again,  he  was  not  regular  General  in  224,  nor  General  at  all  Id 
218,  which,  on  the  alternate  system,  he  should  have  been.  He  certainly 
was  General  in  220,  217,  213.  In  221,  219,  218,  216,  we  iind  other  names. 
If  then  Plutarch  be  right  in  calling  226  his  twelfth,  and  213  his  seventeenth, 
Generalship,  we  mtist  not  only  supply  two  more  Gcneralshiiw  in  the  yean 
222  and  215,  but  we  must  also  suppose-  four  Generalships  between  241 
and  234,  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  as  Schom  says,  that  Aratos  held  the 
Generalship  for  three  years  together,  in  manifest  breach  of  the  law. 

But,  by  supposing  two  slight  and  easily  explained  errors  in  Plutarch's 
reckoning,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  years,  so  as  not  to  imply  any 
breach  of  a  Law  so  distinctly  stated  by  Plutarch  himsclfl  His  mention  of 
a  seventeenth  Generalship  in  218  may  have  been  a  mere  careless  inference 
from  the  number  of  years  and  the  common  practice  of  alternate  election. 
Or  it  may  be  explained  in  another  way.  The  twelfth  Generalship  in  226  ii 
the  groat  difficulty.  If  for  ivMKarov,  in  Pint.  Ar.  85,  we  might  substitute 
ZUarov^  we  should  then  have  to  suppose  that,  between  241  and  234,  Aratos, 
instead  of  being  in  office  for  three  years  together,  remained  once  out  of  office 
for  two  years  together,  >  as  we  know  that  he  once  did  at  a  later  time.  We 
have  then  to  suppose  that  Plutarch  counted  Aratos'  Extraordinary  General- 
ship in  224-3*  (Ar.  41)  as  one  of  his  regular  years,  and  we  have,  between  224 
and  213,  to  place  Generalships  in  those  years  where  it  is  allowable,  namely 
in  222  and  215.  This  gives  sixteen  Generalships  without  any  two  being 
in  consecutive  years.  Now  in  219  the  younger  Aratos  was  General,  and 
Plutiirch  may  easily,  in  nmning  his  eye  over  a  list,  have  mistaken  his 


*  That  this  shouM  be  the  case  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  when  we  remember 
(see  above,  p.  396,  7)  the  indignation  excited  by  his  attempt  on  Peiraieus 
(luring  tlie  tnico  with  Antigouos.  That  attempt  must  have  been  made 
either  late  in  the  ofTK-ial  year  B.C.  241-0  or  early  in  B.C.  289-8.  It  is  not 
an  ini])r()bal)le  conjecture  that  it  was  made  when  Aratos  was  General  in 
2I$9,  and  that,  in  coii.se<iuence  of  the  popular  feeling  against  him,  he 
mnainiMl  out  of  otiice  during  tlio  years  238  and  237,  and  was  elected  for 
tho  liftli  time  in  236. 

On  tlie  othi'T  liand  it  slmuld  be  remarked  that  the  time  to  which  Droysen 
aTtril)ut<'s  the  illegal  elections  of  Amtos,  and  to  which,  if  they  occurred  at 
all,  they  must  be  attributed,  is  precisely  that  when  the  power  of  Aratos 
wa.s  most  unl)oun(lcd.  From  241  to  234,  from  the  acquisition  of  Corinth 
to  the  acquisition  of  McgaloiK)lis,  Aratos  was,  with  the  exception  of  his 
temporary  discredit  nl»out  Peiraieus,  at  the  very  height  of  his  glory. 
Karlicr,  \w.  was  merely  growing  into  power,  later,  he  had  rivals  in  Lydiadas 
and  others. 

'  Aratos*  election  as  trrparr\y6s  a^oKpdrup  (see  above,  p.  484)  was  in  the 
nalnral  yc.nr  n.r.  223,  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  official  year  224-3.- 
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year  of  office  for  another  year  of  his  father's,  and  so  have  made  the  whole  c  uAi*.  a'III. 
nnmber  seventeen.     The  whole  list  would  then  stand  thus  : 

245   Arato8(i.)  228   Arutos  (ix.) 

244 227   Aristomachos. 

248   Arat08(il)  226  Aratos  (x.) 

242 225   H}'perbataa. 

241   Aratoe(iii.)  224   Timoxenos  (i.) 

1240 224-3   ATAtos  {(rrparriyds  airoKpdrttp)  {xi.) 

239  Aratos  (iv.)?  223  Timoxenos  (ii.) 

238 222   Aratos  (xii.)  ? 

237 221   Timoxenos  (iii.) 

286  Aratos  (V.)?  220   Aratos  (xiii.) 

235 219   Aratos  the  Younger. 

284  Aratos  (vi.)  218   EiKjratos. 

233  Lydiadas(i.)  217   Aratos  (xiv.) 

232   Aratos  (vii.)  216   Timoxenos  (i v.) 

231   Lydiadas(ii.)  216   Aratos  (xv.)? 

280  Aratos  (viiL)  214 

229   Lydiadas  (iu. )  213   Aratos  (xvi.) 

The  question  reduces  itself  to  this.  Was  Plutarch  more  likely  to  go 
wrong  in  a  reckoning  of  figures  or  in  a  distinct  statement  of  constitutional 
practice  ?  To  me  the  fonner  supposition  certainly  seems  the  easier  of  the 
two. 

That  Plutarch  is  by  no  means  infallible  in  his  chronology  of  the  life  of 
Aratos  is  plain  from  his  strange  remark  that  Aratos  had  been,  in  224,  for 
thirty-three  years'  an  Achaian  politician  {rpidKovra  $rri  koI  rpla  ircir«\ircv- 
/jJ^s  4y  TOif  ^*Axfl"o«»,  Ar.  41),  whereas,  in  224,  only  twenty-seven  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  in  the  deliverance  of 
Siky6n.  The  only  marked  peiiod  of  thirty-three  years  in  the  life  of 
Aratos  is  that  between  his  iirst  Generalship  in  245  and  his  death  in  213  ; 
this  is  probably  what  Plutarch  was  thinking  of.  A  mistake  in  reckoning 
up  the  Presidential  years  is  one  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  and  it  is  one, 
I  certainly  think,  far  more  likely  to  occur  than  a  direct  and  often  re- 
peated blunder  on  a  point  of  constitutional  law,  committed  by  one  who 
had  the  Memoirs  of  Aratos  before  him. 


*  The  Generalship  of  Dioitus  would  comt:  in  one  of  the  years  240,  238, 
287  tr  235,  but  1  know  of  no  evidence  to  fix  it  to  any  ])articular  year. 

*  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  Air.  Fynes  Clinton  means  ^iiL  36)  by 
transferring  this  remark  frcmi  the  year  224  to  222,  and  iulding  "The 
thirty-three  years  of  Aratos  must  be  computed  from  the  first  pnetor 
Marcus,  B.c.  255."  What  have  the  years  of  Markos  and  Aratos  to  do  with 
each  other  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HI8T0BT    OF    FEDERAL  GRERCF^    FROM   THE  PEACE  OF   EPBIB06  TO 
THE   DI8H0LUTI0N   OF  TUK   ACHAIAN   LEAGL'S. 

B.C.  206—146. 

CHAP.  IX.  With  the  interference  of  Rome  in  Grecian  affairs,  the 
Character  main  interest  of  our  Federal  history  ceases.  Hitherto  we 
period.  have  seen  Greek  Federalism  in  the  days  of  its  glory ;  we 
have  seen  Greek  Federal  commonwealths  acting  as  pe^ 
fectly  hidependent  powers,  and  we  have  seen  them  acting 
in  close  union  with  Greek  states  possessing  other  forms  of 
government.  Wliat  is  now  left  to  us  is  to  trace  Greek 
Federalism  in  its  decline;  a  decline,  indeed,  in  no  way 
peculiar  to  the  Federal  states,  but  one  which  they  shared 
with  all  powers,  whether  kingdoms  or  commonwealths, 
which  once  came  within  the  reach  of  Rome's  friendship 
or  enmity.  The  chief  importance  of  this  period  for  our 
purpose  is  indirect.  We  have  now  come  within  the 
life-time  of  Polybios;  we  shall  soon  come  within  the 
range  of  his  personal  memory.  His  narrative  of  events 
which  he  had  seen  himself,  or  had  heard  of  from  his 
father,  is  naturally  much  fuller  than  his  narrative  of 
events  which  rested  on  the  traditions  or  the  written 
records  of  a  past  generation.  Unfortunately  we  now 
have  his  history  only  in  fragments,  but  the  fragments 
are  often  of  considerable  length,  and  there  are  also 
several  narratives  in  Livy  which  are  evidently  translated 
from   Polvhios  to  the   best   of  Livv's  small   abilitv.     As 
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these  later  transactioiis  were   recorded  by  Polybios  at  chap.  iz. 
great  detail,  the  fragments  of  liis  history  of  these  times  import- 
contain  a  great  mass  of  political  information,  and  supply  ^^od  in 
many  constitutional   details  which  we  might  otherwise  ^^t®<J?i 
never  have  known.     We  have  several  vivid  pictures  of  chiefly 
debates  in  the  Achaian  and  iEtolian  Assemblies,  such  as 
we  do  not  get  in  the  history  of  earlier  times.     Still, 
when  we  read  minute  reports  of  debates  in  which  Aris- 
tainos  and  Kykliadas,  or  Kallikrates  and  Archon,  were 
the  chief  speakers,  we  cannot  restrain  a  wish  to  exchange 
them  for  equaUy  mmute  reports  of  the  parliamentary 
combats  of  Aratos  and  Lydiadas.     I  shall  therefore  touch 
comparatively  lightly  on  this  last  period  of  Greek  Federal 
history,  leaving,  as  before,  the  details  of  warfare  to  the 
general  historians  of  Greece   and  Rome,  and  stopping 
only  at  those  points  where  the  narrative  affords  us  any 
important  constitutional  information. 


§  1.  From  the  Peace  of  Epeiros  to  the  Settlement  of 

Greece  under  Flaminimts. 

B.C.  205—194. 
We  left  Greece  at  peace ;  that  she  did  not  long  remain  Aggres- 

sivo  Dro' 

to  was  again  the  fault  of  the  King  of  Macedonia.     Philip,  ceedmn 
whose  youthful  promise  had  been  so  bright,  was  gradually  ^^/^^ 
Bmking  from  bad  to  worse.     It  was  open  to  him  to  play  ^oo. 
the  part  of  Hedmont  in  Greece ;  he  preferred,  of  his  own 
dunce,  to  play  the  part  of  Austria.    Every  step  that  he 
took  alienated  some  old  friend,  or  provoked  some  new 
enemy.    In  defiance  of  his  treaty  with  Rome,  he  still  con- 
tinued his  dealings  with  Hannibal,  and  Macedonian  soldiers 
are  said  to  have  fought  for  Carthage  at  Zama.'  In  defiance  b.o.  202. 

'  Liv.  zzx.  26,  88,  42.     But  Polybios  docs  not  mention  them. 
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THAP.  iz.  of  his  treaty  with  iEtolia,  he  attacked  yariouB  cities,  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere,  which  were  allies  or  subjects  of  the 
League/  and,  bv  his  cruel  treatment  of  his  conquests,  he 
degraded  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  all  OreecCy  almost  below 
His  the  level  of  the  ^Etolians  themselves.'    He  seems  to  have 

with^     deiraudcd  his  old  allies  of  Achaia  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Lewoe^     districts  which  he  had  professed  to  cede  to  them  during 
the  Roman  war ; '  he  is  even  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
poison  Philopoim{^n,^  as  he  was  believed  to  have  poisoned 
Aratos.     He  engaged  in  hostilities,  which  seem  to  have 
l)een  altogether  unprovoked,  with  the  Rhodian  Republic,* 
with  Ptolemy  P]piphan0s  of  E^pt,  and  with  Attalos  of 
Philip's      Pergamos,  the  cherished  ally  of  Rome.     He  engaged  in  a 
tion  of       war  with  Athens,  for  which  something  more  like  an  excuse 
B  ^  200     could  be  pleaded  ;*  but  he  shocked  the  universal  feeling  of 
Greece  by  practising  the  same  barbarous  and  useless  kind 
of  devastation  of  which  he  and  his  ^^tolian  enemies  bad 
alike  been  guilty  during  the  Social  War/    Athens,  politi- 
cally contemptible,  was  already  beginning  to  assume  some- 
thing of  that  sacred  and  academic  character  which  she 
enjoyed  in  the  eyes  of  the  later  Greeks  and  Romans.    The 
destruction  of  Athenian  temples  and  works  of  art  doubt- 
less aroused  a  feeling  of  general  indignation  even  stronger 
than   that   which  followed   on    the  like   sacril^e   when 
wrought  at  Dion  and  Thermon.     It  was  this  attack  on 

'  Lysimachria,  Kalchcddn,  Kios.     See  Pol.  xv.  22.   xviL  2,  8. 

>  See  Pol.  xvii.  3.  Cf.  the  somewhat  later  siege  of  Abydo«,  PoL  xri. 
29-34.     Liv.  xxxi.  16,  17. 

■  See  above,  p.  692.  That  they  were  detained  op  recovered  by  him  is 
clear  by  his  again  restoring,  or  pretending  to  restore,  them  at  a  later  time. 
Liv.  xxxii.  5. 

*  Plut.  Phil.  12. 

*  Philip's  war  with  the  Rhodians  produced  several  important  aea-fi^^ts. 
See  the  description  of  those  of  LadS  and  Chios.     Pol.  xvi.  1-9. 

0  Two  Akamanians  were  put  to  death  at  Eleosis  for  an  unwitting; 
profanation  of  the  mysteries.  The  Akamanian  Leagoe  complained  to 
their  ally  King  Philip,  who  invaded  and  ravaged  Attica.     Liv.  xxxL  14. 

7  See  above,  p.  588,  549. 
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Lthens  which  finally  drew  Rome  into  the  strife.     Tlic  chap.  ix. 
ustice  of  the  Roman  declaration  of  war  cannot  be  ques-  Justice  of 

__  the  w&r 

iioned.  Philip  had  clearly  broken  the  Treaty ;  he  had  on  the 
lelped  the  enemies  of  Rome  and  he  had  injured  her  allies,  gj^^^*^ 
9e  had  put  himself  in  a  position  which  enabled  the 
Etomans  to  assume,  and  that,  for  a  while,  with  some 
legree  of  truth  and  sincerity,  the  character  of  the  libera- 
tors of  Greece.  It  was  wholly  Philip's  own  fault,  that  a 
Roman,  a  Barbarian,  was  able  to  unite  the  forces  of  nearly 
all  Greece  against  a  Macedonian  King,  and  to  declare,  at 
one  of  the  great  Greek  national  festivals,  that  all  Greeks 
who  had  been  subject  to  Macedonia  received  their  freedom 

from  the  Roman  Senate  and  their  Proconsul     Tliere  is  no  Phil- 

111 
need  to  suspect  the  Senate,  still  less  to  suspect  Flamininus  f^^nn^ 

personally,  of  any  insincerity  in  the  matter.     Tliat  liberty  ^^  ^^^^^\ 

received  as  a  boon  from  a  powerful  stranger  can  never  be  otiier 

lasting  is  indeed  true.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 

philhellcnism  of  Flamininus  was  a  mere  blind,  a  mere  trap 

for  Greek  credulity,  or  that  the  gift  of  freedom  was 

deliberately  designed  from  the  beginning  to  be  only  a  step 

towards  bondage.     One  might  as  well  suppose  that  the 

Bervants  of  the  East  India  Company  who  first  mingled  in 

Indian  politics  and  warfare  deliberately  contemplated  the 

Aflfehan  war  and  the  annexation  of  Oude. 

The  second  Macedonian  War — the  second  Roman  War,  second 

as  we  may  call  it  from  our  point  of  view — was  carried  on  (Ionian 

by  three  successive  Roman  commanders,  Publius  Sulpicius,  B.a%oo- 

Pablius  Villius,*  and  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus.*  Of  these  ^^^* 

^  I  take  Yillios,  in  Greek  O^lXXios,  to  be  the  name  intended  by  the 
*OrUioff  of  Panaaniaa  (viL  7,  9).     See  Schorn,  240. 

*  For  ^Xa^iaupost  Pausanias  (n.s.)  and  Appian  (Syr.  2)  have  ♦Xo^/yios  ; 
Anrelias  Victor  (c.  51)  and,  after  him,  Orosius  (lib.  iv.  f.  iii.  ed.  Venice, 
1438)  turn  the  nomen  Quinctius  into  the  prcenomen  Quintus,  so  as  to  change 
Titna  Qninctiua  into  Quintus  Flaminius.  Aurelius  moreover  makes  him 
the  son  of  Caiua  Fhiminius  who  died  at  Trasimenus.  This  is  not  very 
wonderfol  in  a  late  and  careless  compiler,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  find  the 
nwt  repeated  by  a  scholar  like  Schorn,  p.  237. 
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CHAP.  IX.  three,  Htus  became  something  like  a  Greek  national  hero. 
Plutarch  ^  does  not  even  stop  to  argue  whether  Titus  or 
Philopoim6n  desenred  the  larger  share  of  Grecian  thank- 
fulness ;  the  merits  of  the  Roman  allow  of  no  dispute  or 
comparison.  Titus '  shone  alike  as  a  diplomatist  and  as  a 
warrior ;  he  showed  himself  as  superior  to  Philip  in  die 
conference  of  Nikaia  *  as  he  did  upon  the  hill  of  Kjnos- 
Rf^  fP^  kephalai.  His  real  good  will  towards  Greece  there  seems 
Flami-  no  just  reason  to  doubt  He  lived  at  a  time  peculiarly 
towards  favourable  to  the  growth  of  such  a  feeling.  In  earlier 
Greece.  times  the  Romans  despised  the  Greeks  with  the  con- 
tempt of  ignorance.  In  later  times  they  despised  them 
with  the  contempt  of  conquerors.  Even  l^tos  himself 
lived  to  change  from  the  friend  into  the  patron,  and  from 
the  patron  there  arc  very  few  steps  to  the  master.  But^ 
just  at  this  moment,  aU  the  products  of  Grecian  inteUect 
were,  for  the  first  time,  beginning  to  be  opened  to  the 
inquiring  minds  of  Rome.  Greece  was  a  land  of  intel- 
lectual pilgrimage,  the  birthplace  of  the  art,  the  poetry, 
and  the  science,  which  the  rising  generation  of  Romans 
were  beginning  to  appreciate.  The  result  was  the  existence 
for  a  time  of  a  genuine  philhellenic  feeling,  of  which  the 
early  conduct  of  Titus  in  Greece  is  the  most  illustrious 
example.^  TituH  Quinctius  was  a  Roman,  and  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  he  would  never  have  sacrificed  one  jot 

>  Comp.  Phil,  ct  Fl.  1. 

*  One  can  hardly  help,  when  writing  from  the  Greek  Ride,  speakiiig  of 
him  by  his  familiar  praenomen,  as  he  is  alwa}*8  called  by  Polybiot  and 
Plutarch.     It  is  not  every  Roman  who  is  spoken  of  so  endearingly. 

»  See  Pol.  xvii.  1-10. 

^  Mommsen,  in  his  Roman  History,  very  clearly  brings  out  this  fact,  but 
he  is^vory  severe  both  on  Flamininus  and  on  his  countrymen  for  yielding  to 
such  foolish  sentimentality.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  look  on  a  generous 
feeling  as  disgraceful  either  to  an  individual  or  to  a  nation.  But  Momm* 
sen's  history  of  this  period,  as  of  all  periods,  is  well  worth  reading,  if  the 
reader  will  only  reserve  the  right  of  private  judgement  in  his  own  hands. 

A  truer  and  more  generous  estimate  of  Flamininus  will  be  found  in 
Kortiim,  iil  251. 
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of  the  real  interests  of  Rome  to  any  dream  of  philhel-  chap.  ix. 
lenism.    But,  within  that  limit,  he  was  disposed  to  be 
more  liberal  to  Grecian  allies  and  less  harsh  to  Grecian 
enemies  than  he  would  have  been  to  allies  or  enemies  of 
any  other  nation.    He  would  have  Greece  dependent  on 
Rome ;  but  he  would  have  her  dependent,  not  as  a  slave 
but  as  a  free  ally ;  the  Greeks  should  be  Plataians  and  not 
Helots ;  the  connexion  should  be  one,  not  of  constraint, 
but  of  affection  and  gratitude  for  real  favours  conferred. 
He  wished  in  short  to  make  Rome  become,  what  Mace- 
donia ought  to  have  become,  the  chosen  head  of  a  body  of 
free  and  willing  Greek  confederates.    For  a  few  years  he 
really  effected  his  object.     Macedonia  did  not  retain  a  Union  of 
single  aUy,  except  the  brave  League  of  Akaniania,  ever  gt^^tes 
fitithfiil  to  its  friends  in  their  utmost  peril.     The  two  great  ^^^^ 
Leagues  of  Achaia  and  iEtolia  did  good  service  to  the 
Roman  cause  ;  Epeiros  and  Boeotia,  though  not  friendly  in 
their  hearts,  did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose  it.     Con- 
sistently  with  his  whole  system,  Titus  never  pushed  any 
Greek  state  to  extremities.     Philip  received  what,  after 
such  provocations  as  his,  may  be  called  favourable  terms. 
When  the  iEtolians,  like  the  Thebans  after  Aigospotamos,  General 
called  for  the  utter  destruction  of  Macedonia,  Titus  showed  tion  of 
them  how  expedient  it  was  that  Macedonia  should  remain  ni^^! 
independent  and  powerAd,  the  bulwark  of  Greece  against 
barbarian  inroads.^    Philip  was  deprived  of  his  conquests, 
and  prevented  from  injuring  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  the 
original  Kingdom  of  Macedonia  suffered  no  dismember- 
ment    Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  exercise  of  any  severities 
•gainst  Philip's  gallant  allies  of  Akamania,   a  marked 
contraBt  to  the  later  treatment  of  the  Epeirot  cities  after 
tibie  fiill  of  Perseus.    A  like  indisposition  to  deal  harshly 
with  any  Greek  state  may  even  account  for  Flamininus' 
0Ter4enity  towards  the  l^rrant  Nabis,  the  portion  of  his 

*  Pol.  xriii.  20.     Se«  ahovp,  p.  581. 

R  R 
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CHAP.  rx.  career  which,  at  first  ngfat,  b  the  moat  dHBmH  m&a  to 
jiwtifjr  or  to  anderBtaiML' 

« 

RAUtion        Xhe  war  in  which  the  serenil  Federal  states  of  Gieeoe 

ofth«  • 

Ftdtsnl      itorxl  affected  to  Rome  during  this  war  throws  a  good  detl 

u»  hffmf.    ^f  I'^^  o^  Federal  politics.    It  will  therefore  be  worth 

dwelling  on  a  little  more  fully  than  the  pnrdy  militaiy 

iETOLiA.    history.    The  iEtolians  were  the  first  among  the  Greek 

Leagues  to  embrace  the  Roman  cause.    They  bad  good 

grounds  for  anger  against  Philip^  because  of  his  destructioo 

of  KioH  and  other  of  their  allied  or  subject  towns.    On 

the  other  hand,  they  were  not  allies  of  Rome,  and  they 

had  no  special  reason  to  be  friendly  to  her  after  she  had 

so  carefully  excluded  them '  from  the  Peace  of  Epeiros. 

iEtolia  was  perhaps  just  now  a  little  more  inclined  to 

peace  than  usual    One  main  element  of  confusion  in  the 

dNEtor "  country,  Skopas,  was  absent    It  was  just  after  tiie  Peace 

that  he  and  Dorimachos  received  their  special  commission 

as  legislators,  and  their  legislation  seems  to  have  led  onlj 

to  internal  commotions.*    Skopas  was  now  at  Alexandria^ 

in  the  Hcn'icc  of  the  young  Ptolemy  Epiphan^s,^  and  we 

just  now  hear  nothing  of  Dorimachos.    The  General  in 

oflicCy  Damokritos,  seems  to  hare  been  a  moderate  man, 

which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  was  suspected  of 

being  bribed  by  Philip."    During  the  first  campaign  of 

s.o.  200.    Huli>iciuH,  an  iEtolian  Assembly  was  held  at  Naupaktoe^* 

Dftfno.       under  his  presidency,  which  listened  to  Macedonian,  Athe- 

kriUM  111  1   ^   • 

(}i'iii>ral.     nian,  and  Roman  ambassadors,  but  came  to  no  defimte 

Mwltiug^**  vote.'    The    policy  of  Damokritos  was  to  wait  a  little 

J*jJJ*^*'      longer,  and  to  see  to  which  side  success  was  likely  to  turn. 

lie  therefore  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  pass  no  vote  either 

»  Liv.  xxxiv.  84,  49.  ■  See  aboTe,  p.  «00. 

»  See  above,  p.  887.     Cf.  ThirlwaU,  viii.  802.       *  PoL  xiiL  2. 

*  lb.  xxxi.  82.     PecuQi&,  ut  fama  est,  ab  Rege  acceptft. 

•  lb.  40.  '  lb.  20-82. 
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way  just  yet^  but  to  entrust  the  General  with  the  power  of  chap.  zx. 
calling  a  Special  Assembly,  when  he  should  think  fit^  to 
settle  the  question  of  peace  or  war.^    Shortly  after,  when  ^tolians 
the  Roman  arms  seemed  to  have  decidedly  the  advan-  "^001011^ 
tage,  Damokritos  called  his  Assembly,  and  procured  the  f^^'ooo 
adhesion   of  the   people    to  the  Roman  cause.'     The 
^tolians,  after  this,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war, 
and  their  cavalry  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory  of 
KynoskephalaL 

In  Aohaia  the  struggle  with  Sparta  still  continued ;  but  Achata. 
whether  the  League  acted  vigorously  or  not  in  any  matter  import- 
depended  wholly  on  the  presence  of  Philopoim^n  in  office.  phUo- 
He  was  twice  General  between  the  first  and  second  Mace-  P^^™^'^ 
donian  Wars.    It  seems  to  have  been  during  his  second  b.c.  205> 
Generalship*  that  the  Megarians,  disgusted  with  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Boeotian  League,  of  which  they  then  Rennion 
formed  a  part,   returned    to  their  old  connexion  with  ^Hthl^e^ 
Achaia.^    As  for  Nabis,  he  continued  his  piracies,  rob-  ^^^*«^«- 
beries^  and  domestic  cruelties,  on  a  scale  such  as  Pelo-  War  with 
ponnteoB  had  never  before  seen.     But  he  received  several    ^  ^^ 
defeats  from  the  Federal  arms.     Tlie  Tyrant  surprised 

^  Lir.  zzzL  82.  Qunm  legibus  cautum  enset,  ne  de  pace  bellovo,  nisi 
in  PuuBtolico  et  Pylaico  concilio,  ageretur,  decemercnt  cxtemplo,  iit 
Pnetor  nne  fraude,  qnam  de  bello  aut  de  pace  agcre  velit,  advocet  con- 
dKnm ;  et  quod  torn  referatur  decematurqne,  ut  perindo  jus  ratumque  sit, 
■c  >i  in  Panietolico  aut  Pylaico  concilio  actum  esset. 

This  aeemB  to  mean  that,  by  the  ^tolian  constitution,  only  the  regular 
Annul  Keeting  could  entertain  questions  of  war  and  peace ;  a  Special 
Meetiag,  whatever  were  its  powers,  could  not  do  that  The  Assembly  now 
psMM  either  a  general  law  for  the  future  or  a  resolution  for  this  particular 
eiM,  allowing  the  General  to  call  a  Special  Meeting  with  the  full  powers 
of  fhe  rq^olar  Aaaembly. 

On  the  Pancetolieum  and  Pylaieum,  see  above,  p.  334. 

*  IAyj  (xzxi.  40)  says  proosimo  concilio.  This  cannot  possibly  mean 
the  next  Annual  Assembly. 

>  Plat  Phil.  11.  Thirlwall,  TiiL  808.  It  was  in  this  Generalship  that 
he  ezhilnted  his  phalanx  at  the  Nemean  festiTal. 

«  PoL  xz.  S.    See  above,  p.  479. 
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CHAP.  iz.  Me886n6,  when'  Lysippos  was  General  Lyappoa,  like 
B.C.  2oa-  another  Aratos,  would  do  nothing,  but  I^iiilopoimfiny  it 
Deliver-  ^®  hedd.  of  the  militia  of  his  own  city,  made  him  retreat' 
^^^  Next  year,  being  himself  again  General,  he  gathered  the 
B.a  202^  forces  of  the  whole  League  together  by  a  secret  manoeuTrey 
^^^'  and  then,  suddenly  entering  Lakonia^  defeated  the  Tyrant 

in  a  considerable  battle.' 

The  policy  of  Philopoim6n  was  to  keep  the  League,  as 
far  as  might  be,  independent  of  aU  foreign  powers.  .  "With 
this  object  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  peace  between 
Philip  and  the  Rhodians  by  Achaian  mediation  before 
the  Romans  stepped  in.'  But  Roman  policy  kept  the 
allies  of  Rome  from  all  separate  negociations ;  his  laboun 
Oenepd-     ^g^^  therefore  fruitless.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  Preai- 

■hip  of 

Kykliadaa,  dency  by  Kykliadas,  a  man  devoted  to  Philip.     Philo- 

B.C.  201—  v       V        «^ 

200.  poim6n  seems  then  to  have  thought  that  Peloponn^sos 

was  no  longer  a  place  for  him,  and,  as  in  the  days  of 

^.*'®"        Aratos,   he  went    to  find    employment  among  his    old 

goes  again  friends  in  Crete/     As  before,  one  may  be  inclined  to 

to  Crete 

think  that  he  would  have  acted  a  more  truly  patriotic 
part  by  staying  to  defend  his  country  against  Xabis,  if 
only  as  a  single  soldier  in  the  ranks ;  but  there  is  at  least 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  Philopoim^n  was  offended  be- 
cause he  was  not  allowed  to  hold  office  two  years  together.* 


*  Plut.  Pliil.  12.  To^s  iavToV  woKiras  dvaKu$dp.  This  means,  I  sap- 
pose,  the  citizens  of  Megalopolis  only.     So  ThirlwslI,  viii.  S05. 

•  See  the  whole  story  in  Polybios,  xvi.  86. 

■  Pol.  xvi.  85.  *  Plut.  PhiL  13.     Pans.  viii.  50.  6. 

B  Schom  (p.  280,  cf.  Kortiim,  iiL  287)  says,  **  £in  dritter  nngiinstiger 
Umstand  war  die  Erbittening  Philopbmens,  welcher  veigebens  darnach 
gestrebt  hatte,  die  Stratogie  noch  ein  Jahr  zu  behalten."  This  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  great  deal  to  get  out  of  the  words  of  Pansanias  (q.8.),  ^tX»- 

ilpritrrOf  aZOis  4i  Kpifrriy  HUfiii,  or  out  of  those  of  Plutarch,  ^vyofuixi»r  4 
fd<orifio6fiwos  dtccdptff  wp6s  Mpovf.  I  do  not  rely  so  much  as  I  should 
have  done  at  an  earlier  tin;e  on  the  unc-onstitution^  nature  of  the  scheme 
attribntM  to  Philopoim^n,  as  there  is  one  instance  somewhat  later— 
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J>uriiig  his  absence,  while  Kykliadas  was  still  in  office,  an  chap,  nu 
Achaian  Assembly  was  held  at  Argos.^    This  was,  seem- 
ingly, a  little  before  the  first  Roman  Embassy  to  iEtolia. 
:At  this  Meeting  Philip  suddenly  appeared.     He  offered  to  Philip 
carry  on  the  war  with  Nabis  on  behalf  of  the  League,  if  his  v^' 
the  Achaians  would  serve  in  his  garrisons  at  Corinth  and  Jj*!^\h^ 
in  Euboia.    That  is,  he  asked  them  to  take  his  part^e^e.   - 
against  Rome.'    This  the  Assembly  was  not  ready  to  do ; 
so  Kykliadas,  to  save  appearances  with  his  patron,  put 
aside  the  King^s  request  on  a  point  of  order.  The  Meeting 
was  a  Special  one,  summoned  to  consider  the  war  with 
If abis ;  at  such  a  Meeting  nothing  could  lawfully  be  dis- 
cussed except  the  war  with  Nabis."  The  present  Assembly 
therefore  was  incompetent  to  declare  war  against  Rome, 
or  even  to  engage  to  send  Achaian  soldiers  to  Corinth  or 
Chalkis.    With  this  answer  Philip  was  obliged  to  be 
content 

The  League  preserved  its  neutrality  for  some    time  hib  pre- 
longer.     During  the  Consulship  of  Villius,  Philip  made  cession  of 
another  attempt  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  League*  by  ^orcho- 
ceding,  or  at  least  pretending  or  promising  to  cede,  those  menos, 
Peloponnesian  districts  which  he  had  once  already  professed 
to  cede  to  Achaia."    To  the  Triphylian  towns  his  present 
offer  added  the  yet  more  important  cession  of  Orcho- 
menos,*  which  had  not  been  mentioned  on  the  former 

whether  by  ft  change  in  the  law  or  by  a  breach  of  it — of  his  actually 
holding  office  two  years  together. 

1  Liy.  zxxi.  25. 

*  liT.  n.8.*    Cfl  PoL  xyL  88.     'O  8c  ^iKnms  6pSy  rods  'AxBuods  wKafiSs 
MmMtiit4ro9f  wp6s  rhw  icar A  'PwfjudwM  v6\§/mv,  4inro^lia(t  icarcl  wdirra  rpiwov 
i/ifitfidnu  mdrovt  elf  iM4x99iaM. 
:  *  Jay.  xlm.    See  above,  p.  276. 

^  Liv.  zxziL  5.  He  adds,  Jta  enim  pepigerarU^  quMannis  juraturoa  in 
fcrto  Philippic  Livy  has  probably  misunderstood  the  oath  of  adhesion 
to  the  Grand  Alliance.  '  See  above,  p.  592. 

..a  Thu  towB  had  been  a  Macedonian  possession  since  its  capture  by 
Antigonofl  in  b.c.  228.    See  above,  p.  498. 
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occasion.  It  would  seem  that  the  Leagae  did  not,  eyeii 
now,  really  obtain  possession  of  them,^  but  the  mere  hope 
may  have  prevented  the  Achaians  firom  actually  joining 
the  Roman  side.  This  final  step  did  not  take  pkce 
till  the  Consulship  of  Flamininus.  The  then  President^ 
Aristainos,'  was  a  strong  Roman  partizan,  and  KykUadas 
already  had  been  banished,  seemingly  on  account  of  his 
Macedonian  politics."  Of  the  debate  in  the  Ajasembly  at 
Sikyon  which  finally  decreed  the  alliance  with  Rome,  we 
have  a  vivid  description  in  Livy/  which  is  evidently 
translated  from  Polybios.  It  is  a  narratiTe  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  being  one  of  our  best  authorities 
for  several  essential  points  in  the  Federal  constitutioa 
The  General  appears,  not  as  Speaker,  but  as  Leader  of  the 
House ;  the  ten  Ministers  preside  and  put  the  question ;' 
and  the  vote  is  distinctly  taken  by  States  not  by  heads.* 
The  IVIeeting  lasts  three  days.  On  the  first  day  the 
Assembly  listens  to  the  rival  Ambassadors,  first  to  those 
of  Rome  and  her  allies,  and  then  to  those  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  second  day,  as  no  other  speaker  rises,  Aristainos, 
as  Leader,  first  tries  to  draw  forth  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  and  then,  as  silence  is  stiU  kept,  he  himself  speaks 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Roman  alliance.^  His  speech  is 
received  with  different  feelings  in  different  parts  of  the 
House,  some  loudly  applauding,  others  expressing  dis- 
approbation— in  what  particular  form  we  are  not  told«' 


>  See  Livy,  xxxiii.  34. 

«  I  know  not  why  Kortiim  (iii.  238)  calls  him  "  Porainos." 

*  Liv.  xxxii.  19.  Cycliadam,  principem  factionis  ad  Philippnm  tra- 
hentium  res,  ezpulerant.  ^  lb.  19-23.  '  lb.  22. 

0  lb.  22.  Omnibus  fere  populis  approbantibus.  So  c.  28.  CceUripopuH 
wnfirmArurU. 

7  Cfl  Pol.  zvii.  13.  Virrip^ii^  ro^s  'Axmo^f  ^Kplcrotwot  d»d  r^t  ^kanwt 
irvfifiaxicis  ^pbs  r^jw  'PwfjudwK 

^  Liv.  xxxii.  22.  Munnur  ortom  aliorom  ctun  assenso,  aliornm  inde* 
menter  ossontientes  increpantium. 
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The  MinisterSy  when  about  to  put  the  question,  are  found  ohap.  ix. 
to  be  equally  divided  among  themselves  on  a  point  of 
order — ^no  bad  argument,  it  may  be  thought,  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  single  Speaker.  An  unrepealed  law  forbade 
any  Magistrate  to  put  any  question  contrary  to  the  Mace- 
donian alliance.^  On  this  ground  five  of  the  Ministers 
refuse  to  put  the  question  of  alliance  with  Rome.'  On 
the  third  day,  when  the  vote  must  be  taken  or  not  at  all,* 
one  of  the  protesting  five,  Memn6n  of  Pell6n6,  yields  to 
the  entreaties  and  threats  of  his  own  father ;  a  majority 
in  the  Cabinet  is  thus  obtained  in  favour  of  putting  the 
question.  The  question  is  put,  and  carried  by  a  large 
majority,  perhaps  by  an  unanimous  vote  ^  of  those  cities 
which  voted  at  all.  For  the  citizens  *  present  from  Dym6 
and  Megalopolis,  and  most  of  those  from  Argos,  withdrew* 
from  the  Assembly  before  the  vote  was  taken.  Dym6 
had  been,  but  a  few  years  before,  rescued  by  Philip  from 
conquest  by  the  Romans/  Megalopolis  was  the  old  ally/ 
Aigos  was  the  supposed  metropolis,  of  the  Macedonian 
royal. fiemiily.  Dymaians,  Argeians,  Megalopolitans,  could 
not  be  expected  to  vote  against  Philip  ;  the  other  party, 

^  Liv.  zzxiL  22.  Lege  cautum  testabatar,  ne  quid,  quod  adversus 
Fbilippi  Bocietatem  esset,  aut  referre  magistratibus  aut  dccemore  concilio 
Jos  esset.  '  See  above,  p.  276. 

*  lAv,  11.8.    Tertio  (die)  lex  jubcbat  decretum  fieri. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  Achaian  system  of 
TOting,  an  unanimous  vote  would  not  imply  the  actual  consent  of  every 
man  present,  bat  only  a  majority  among  the  citizens  present  from 
•very  city. 

*  It  is  strange  to  find  such  a  scholar  as  Mommsen  (Rom.  Gcsch.  i.  528) 
tidking  about  <*Gesandten."  When  Dr.  Liddell  (ii.  25)  talks,  in  the 
nme  way,  about  "Representatives,"  one  is  less  surprised. 

*  Dr.  liddeU  says  that  they  "withdrew  uiuUr  protest;"  but  there  is 
not  a  word  to  that  effect  in  Livy.  Kortiim's  **  stillschtceigend  Yer- 
wahrang  "  (iiL  289)  is  another  matter.  '  See  above,  p.  589. 

'  The  friendship  between  Macedonia  and  Megalopolis  was  indeed  of  old 
standing,  but  livy  can  go  back  no  farther  than  the  capture  of  Megalopolis 
by  Kleomente,  twenty-fonr  yean  before,  which  he  thinks  happened 
aoi^nfift  ineiiiorfw. 
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and  the  Romans  tbemselyeSy  did  not  expect  it  of  thent* 
The  alliance  with  Attalos  and  with  Rhodes  was  at  once 
concluded;  that  with  Rome  was  voted  proyisionallyt 
Hubject  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  People.  The 
Treaty  seems  to  have  contained  a  clause,  often  violated 
by  Rome  in  after  days,  providing  that,  according  to  the 
first  principles  of  the  Federal  Union,  Rome  should  receive 
no  envoys  from  any  single  city  of  the  League,  but  only 
fnmi  the  League  itself 

Tlie  League  now  took  a  considerable  diare  in  the  war. 
Achaian  envoys  appeared  at  the  side  of  lltua  at  the 
conference  of  Nikaia,'  and  though  we  do  not  hear  of 
Achaian  warriors  at  Kyuoskephalai,  yet  they  served  the 
cause  effectually  elsewhere.  Now  that  the  League  was  at 
war  with  ^Macedonia,  hopes  arose  of  recovering  Corinth. 
The  city  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  Lucius 
Quinctius,  the  Consuls  brother,  aided  by  the  whole 
Federal  force.  But  it  was  vigorously  and  successfully 
defended  by  the  Macedonian  garrison,  by  the  Italian 
deserters,  and  by  the  Corinthian  citizens  themselves.*  This 
last  fact  surprises  the  reader,  as  it  seems  to  have  sur- 
prised Lucius  and  Aristainos  at  the  time.  But  the  resistr 
ance  of  the  Corinthians  does  not  show  that  they  had  any 
abstnict  repugnance  to  reunion  with  the  League.*  To  be 
•  captured  by  a  combined  host  of  Romans  and  Achaians  was 
a  different  matter  from  being  delivered  by  Aratos  without 
foreign  interference.     The  Macedonian  governor,  Andre- 

^  Liv.  XXX ii.  22.     Neque  miranto  ullo  neque  improbante. 

•  Pnus.  vii.  9.  4.     Sec  above,  p.  262. 

>  Aristainos  and  Xenophon  ;  the  banished  Eykliadas  accompanied 
Philip.     Pol.  xvii.  1.     Liv.  xxxii.  32. 

4  Liv.  xxxii.  23.  Uno  animo  omues,  ct  Macodones  tamqnam  commnnem 
patriaiii  tut'liantnr,  et  Corinthii  ducem  pnesidii  Androsthenem,  hand 
secus  qiiam  oivvm  et  sufTragio  creatum  sno,  imperio  in  so  uti  patiebantur. 

'  Si>n  Schom  (243),  who  enlargoa  on  the  fact  that  Corinth,  as  a  member 
of  tlie  League,  had  only  one  vote  alongside  of  Keiyneia,  Ac.  But  Corinth, 
mn  N  Marprlonian  o»itpo?t.  had  no  vote  anywhere. 
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sthente,  was  personally  popular,  and  the  Corinthians  may  chap.  ix. 
have  remembered  the  fate  of  those  cities  which  fell  into 
the  joint  hands  of    Rome    and  iEtolia.     Anyhow,   the 
Macedonian  Philoklos  was  able  to  reinforce  the  garrison, 
and  Lucius,  .by  the  advice  of  King  Attalos,  raised  the  siege. 
Argos,  Dym^y  and  Megalopolis  had  declined  to  join  in 
voting  the  Roman  aUiance.     It  does  not  however  appear 
that  the  citizens  of  Dymt^  or  of  Megalopolis  thought  that 
this  justified  them  in  treason  against  the  Achaian  League. 
A  Dymaian  citizen,  Ain^idamos  by  name,  commanded  a 
Federal  garrison  which  had  been  lately  placed  in  Argos.  ^ 
But  the  Macedonian  feeling  was  strong  at  Argos  f  the  city  Argos 
was  betrayed  to  Philoklos ;  Ainosidamos,  after  stipulating  ^o  p^p, 
for  the  safe  retreat  of  his  troops,  himself  stayed  with  a  few  t^^-  ^^®»] 
companions  and  fought  to  the  last."    Tlie  Argeians  soon 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  treason.     In  the  course  of  the  and  ceded 
next  year,  Philip,  in  hopes  of  winning  over  Nabis  to  his  jjabisT 
side,  made  over  his  ancestral  city  to  the  Tyrant.*    After  ^•^'  ^^^' 
a  short  show  of  demagogic  tricks,"  the  oppressions  of 
Nabis  soon  reached  a  pitch  far  beyond  the  worst  excesses 
of  Philip.'    Thus  both  Corinth  and  Argos,  once  two  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  League,  were  now,  as  in  still  earlier 

^  Lir.  zzziL  25.  Pnesidinm  erat  Achfeonun  nnpcr  impositum,  quin- 
genti  fere  juvenes  delecti  omDiam  civitatiura. 

'  The  way  in  which  it  was  shown  was  curious.  In  the  Argeian  Assom- 
Utes  the  Generals  of  the  State  {Prcetorca^  Liv.  u.s.  See  above,  p.  256) 
{irononnced  the  names  of  Zeus,  Apollo,  H^raklds,  and  King  Philip. 
Philip's  name  was  now  left  out.  The  people  demanded  its  restitution, 
which  was  made  amid  loud  cheers. 

>  Liv.  U.8.  *  lb.  xxxii.  40. 

'  Kabis  really  did  at  Argos,  what  Kleomen^  was  in  vain  expected  to 
do ;  he  abolished  debts,  divided  land,  &c.  This  marks  tlic  difference 
between  the  two  men.  The  innovations  of  Kleomcnds  at  S]>arta  were 
held  to  be  restorations  of  the  old  state  of  things  ;  at  Argos  he  did  not  fee 
called  on  to  innovate  at  all.  Nabis,  who  merely  sought  a  cloak  for  his 
own  tyranny,  carried  out  the  most  extreme  Socialist  measures  in  both 
eitiet.     See  above,  p.  476,  and  cf.  Kortiim,  iii.  384. 

•  Liv.  xxxii.  40.     Pol.  xvii.  17. 
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daySy  dangerous  ontposts  of  its  enemies.  Bat  the  Achaian 
troops  had  so  greatly  improved  under  the  teaching  of 
Pbilopoim^n  that,  under  any  tolerable  generalship^  they 
were  now  capable  of  winning  a  battle  for  themselves.  An- 
drosthen^s,  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Corinth,  ravaged 
all  the  neighbouring  Achaian  Cantons  at  the  head  of  his 
mixed  host  of  Macedonians^  Corinthians,  Thessalians^ 
Boeotians,  Akamanians,  and  mercenaries  of  various  kinds. 
At  last  Nikostratos,  the  successor  of  Aristainos  in  the 
Generalship,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Klednai,  and 
cleared  all  the  territory  of  the  League  of  his  plundering 
bands.  ^  This  happened  about  the  same  time  as  the  great 
fight  of  Kynoskephalai,  and  lovers  of  coincidences  affirmed 
that  the  two  victories  were  won  on  the  same  day.  About 
the  same  time,  also,  an  Achaian  contingent  aided  in 
delivering  the  Rhodian  Peraia'  from  Philip's  General 
Deinokrates."  One  cannot  read  the  narratives  of  these 
successes  of  the  Federal  arms  without  again  and  again 
forming  the  vain  wish  that  Philopoim6n  and  Aratos  could 
have  changed  places. 
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Such  was  the  position  of  the  Achaian  League  during  tiie 
second  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  Among  the 
other  Federal  states  of  Greece,  we  just  now  hear  but  little 
of  Epeiros.  Soon  after  the  first  landing  of  Flamininus, 
while  be  and  his  army  were  waiting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aoos,  an  attempt  was  made,  as  before,  to  bring  about  a 
peace  under  Epeirot  mediation/  This  time,  however,  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful     The  Epeirot  General*  Pau- 

*  Liv.  xxxiiL  15. 

>  That  is,  the  small  Rhodian  territory  on  the  mainland,  increased  in 
B.C.  188  (SCO  above,  p.  214)  by  the  addition  of  all  Lykia  and  Eaiia. 

*  Liv.  zzxiii.  18. 

^  lb.  zxxii.  10.    Spes  data  Philippo  est,  ptr  Epirotanim  gewtem  tetUanda 
pads.    Cf.  above,  59d. 

*  On  the  number  of  the  Epeirot  Generals  see  above,  p.  152,  599.   Then 
were  three  seven  years  before. 
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« 

sanias,  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Alexander,  brought  chap.  xz. 
the  King  and  the  Consul  together.    But  the  demands  of 
Titus,  namely  the  liberation  of  every  Greek  state,  were 
Bach  as  Philip  could  not  bring  himself  to  yield  before 
KynoskephalaL^    The   League,    as  a  League,   remained  charopt 
neutral ;  but  Charops,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  ^^^ 
nation,  though  seemingly  not  in  office  at  the  time,  acted  as 
a  strong  partizan  of  Rome.     It  was  by  his  help,  like  that 
of  Ephialtte  at  Thermopyke,  that  Titus  was  enabled  to 
turn  Philip's  strong  position  among  the  mountains.' 

The  Boeotian  League,  meanwhile,  was  strongly  attached  Bcsotia. 
to  the  cause  of  Philip.    It  was  probably  confirmed  in  its 
Macedonian  politics  by  the  loss  of  Megara.   It  would  seem  Boeotia 
howeyer  that  the  Boeotarch  Antiphilos  was  in  the  Roman  J^^^i^^ 
interest ; '  at  all  events,  Titus  and  his  troops  contrived  to  ^™??5» 
enter  Thebes,  so  that  the  Federal  Assembly,  which  was 
presently  held  there,  could  do  nothing  but  accept  the 
Roman  alliance  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  cities.* 
Bat  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  still  Macedonian.  Boeotian 
soldiers  served  under  Androsthen^  at  Corinth  and  under 
Philip  himself  at    Kynoskephalai/     The   treatment  of 
Boeotia  by  Titus  after  his  victory  hardly  bears  on  our 
sabject ;  it  shows  at  once  the  strong  anti-Roman  feeling  of 
the  people,  and  the  sort  of  contemptuous  magnanimity 
which  a  Roman   philhellen  could,   under  such   circum- 
stances^ afford  to  display." 

Akamania  was  the  home  of  a  nobler  race.  That  gallant  akab- 
people,  who  never  betrayed  a  friend  or  evaded  a  treaty,'  ^^^ 
dave  to  Philip  to  the  last    They  had  seen  only  the 

1  Jay,  zxxiL  10.     Quid  victo  gravius  imperares,  T.  Quincti  ? 

■  lb.  11.  »  lb.  xxxiiL  1. 
^  See  above,  p.  188. 

■  Ut.  TTTiii.  27.  •  lb.  27-80. 

f  See  abore,  p.  147.  So  Livy  (zzziii.  16) ;  **  Dna  aatem  mazime  canaM 
mm  tnraerat  in  amioitiA  RegU;  una  Jidea  insUa  ^enH,  altera  metna 
odiumqae  iBtoloram.** 
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cEAP.  UL  brighteBt  side  of  Macedonia  and  the  darkest  side  of  Boma 
Firm  To  them  Philipy  the  Tyrant  of  Greece,  was  the  true  friend 
of  the        who  had  defended  them  against  the  ^Etolians  and  who 

AVnr 

nauians  ^^  avenged  their  wrongs  on  Athens.  To  them  Titus^  the 
to  Philip,  deliverer  of  Greece,  was  bnt  a  chief  of  those  barbarians 
who  had  carried  off  their  citizens  into  slavenr,  and  handed 
over  their  cities  to  their  brigand  neighbours.  Shortlj 
before  Kynoskephalai,  Lncius  Quinctius  contrived  to  gain 
B.C.  197.  over  some  leading  Akamanians  to  the  Roman  interest 
An  Assembly  was  called  at  Lenkas,^  at  which  a  sham  vote 
of  alliance  with  Rome  was  hurried  throngfa  the  House.' 
But  the  national  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be  cheated  in 
this  way.  A  real  Assembly  was  held,  in  which  the  Roman 
decree  was  repealed  and  the  alliance  with  Philip  was  re- 
enacted.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman  party  were  condemned 
as  traitors,  and  the  General  Zeuxidas  was  deprived  of  his 
ofSce,  because  he  had  put  the  question  of  the  Roman 
alliance  to  the  vote.'  The  condemned,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  their  nation,  refused  to  fly  to  the  Roman  post 
at  Korkyra ;  they  appeared  before  the  assembled  People, 
they  pleaded  their  own  cause,  and  procured  the  reversal  of 
the  sentences  against  them.  But  the  League  still  firmly 
adhered  to  Macedonia.  Lcukas  presently  stood  a  siege  at 
the  hands  of  Lucius,  and  was  taken  only  by  the  treachery 


'  Cf.  above,  p.  148. 

*  Liv.  xxxiii.  16.  £o  neqae  cuncti  convenerant  Acamannm  populi : 
nee  lis,  qui  convenerant,  idem  placuit.  Sed  ct  principes  et  magiatrstus 
pervicemnt,  ut  privatum  dccretum  Romans  societatis  fieret.  Id  omnei 
qui  abfuerant  ^egre  pastd. 

The  distinction  between  Principe^  and  MoQistnUus  is  again  to  b« 
notice<l.  The  J'ormer  are  men  of  influence,  whether  in  office  or  not,  in 
this  ca,se  clearly  not  in  ofBco. 

'  Liv.  U.S.  ZeuxidiB  Prsetori,  quod  de  ed  re  retulisset,  imperimn 
abrogaretur. 

This  seems  to  show  that  the  Akamanian  General,  like  his  ^tolian, 
^nt, unlike  his  Achaian,  fellow,  presided  in  the  Assembly,  and  put  qnestioni 
to  the  vote. 
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of  some  Italian  ezileB.    But  the  result  of  Kynoskephalai  chap.  ix. 
soon  made  all  resistance  hopeless ;  all  Akamania  now  Sub- 
aubmittedy  and  the  country  seems  to  have  been  treated  Akar- 
by  TituB  mth  his  usual  poUtic  lenity.  ^-^ %. 

The  settlement  of  Greece,  and  the  famous  proclamation  Procla- 
of  Grecian  liberty  at  the  Isthmian  Games,  was  a  work  Grecian 
worthy  of  the  spirit  which  undoubtedly  prompted  Titus  ^^^9^ 
himself,   and  which  we  have  no  right  to  assume  was 
wholly  absent  from  the  minds  of  all  his  countrymen.     All 
Greece  was  to  be  free.     The  proclamation  of  course  enu- 
merated those  states  only  which  had  been  in  bondage  to 
Philip ;   it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  independent 
aOies  of  Rome  to  have  proclaimed  the  .freedom  of  uEtolia 
or  Achaia.    Roman  garrisons  remained,  but  only  for  a 
season,  in  the    three  fortresses  which  were  called  the 
Fetters  of  Greece,  Akrokorinthos,  D(^m{'trias,  and  Chal- 
kis.^   Under  this  settlement,  several  new  Federations  arose  New  Fede- 
in  Thessaly  and  Euboia,  but  it  is  really  needless  to  enter  xhessaly 
into  the  details  of  commonwealths  whose  independence  ^^^ 
was  so  nearly  imaginary.    Still  they  are  important  as 
showing  how  completely  Federalism  was  the  received  type 
of  freedom  in  Greece  in  that  age.     And  their  establish- 
ment reflects  high  credit  upon  their  founder,  who  may 
have  had  to  contend  against  some  degree  of  local  preju- 
dice in  the  liberated  towns  themselves,  and  who  certainly 
had  to  overcome  that  national  instinct  in  himself  and  his 
countrymen  by  which  every  Roman  strove  to  make  every 
Greek  city  weak  and  isolated.^    Of  this  policy,  so  pre- 
dominant a  few  years  later,  we  see  no  signs  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Titus.    Corinth  at  once  restored  to  the 
Achaians,  and  the  League  at  last  received  the  long  promised 
possessions  of  H6raia  and  Triphylia.'   A  joint  campaign  of 

'  PoL  xviii  28.  'See  Kortum,  iii.  250. 

*  Lit.  zxxiii.  84.     Some  wordu  have  dropped  out  of  the  text  of  the 
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CHAP.  IX.  RomanB  under  l^tos  and  Achaians  under  AristainoB^  now 
Recovery    again  General,  recoyered  Aigos  for  the  League.*    The 
B.ofm!'    same  expedition  also  separated  from  Sparta  aeveral  of  the 
Lakonian  cities,  whichy  if  not  absolutely  incorporated  with 
the  League,  were  at  least  placed  under  Achaian  proteo- 
Kabis        tion.'    Nabis  however  was  allowed  to  retain  possession 
Sparu.      of  Sparta  itself.'    This  recognition  of  the  Tyrant  was 
seized  on  as  a  grieyance  by  the  JStolians.    They  com- 
plained also  that  some  of  the  Thessalian  cities  which 
Philip  had  taken  from  them  had  not  been  restored.*   Tet^ 

parallel  passage  of  Polybios  (xviii.  80)  which,  as  it  stands,  gives  Corinth 
and  Triphylia  to  Eumends.  Orchomcnos  is  not  mentioned,  bnt  it  wu 
probably  joined  to  the  League  at  the  same  time. 

1  Liv.  xxxiv.  40,  41.  According  to  Livy,  one  Timokratfis  of  Pell&i8 
commanded  for  Nabis  in  the  citadel  of  Argos,  bat  was  let  go  by  the 
Argeians,  quia  ciementer  pnc/uerai.  The  presence  of  an  Achaian  citizen 
in  such  a  position  is  inexplicable,  and  one  is  tempted  to  suspect  one  of 
Livy's  usual  confusions. 

'  Liv.  xzzv.  13.  Achseis  omnium  maritimomm  Laconom  tuendormn 
a  T.  Quinctio  cura  mandata  erat-. 

This  would  strictly  imply  that  these  Lakonian  towns  stood  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  relation  like  that  of  Geneva  or  Miihlhansen  to 
the  old  Swiss  League.  But  as  the  League  came  to  embrace  aU  Pelo* 
ponn^sos,  and  as  equal  annexation  was  its  unvarying  principle,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  must  have  been  admitted  as  States,  if  not  now, 
yet  afterwards,  under  the  administration  of  PhilopoimSn.  When  Pansanias 
(vii.  13.  8)  speaks  of  one  of  these  towns  as  *Axcu£y  ihnffcoor,  it  is  probably 
simply  the  ignorance  of  a  late  and  careless  writer.  These  towns  seem  to 
be  the  same  as  those  afterwards  known  as  the  £leutherolak6nic  cities. 
(See  Pans.  iii.  21.  6  et  seqq.)  There  were  originally  twenty-four,  but, 
before  the  time  of  Pausanias,  six  of  them  had  been  recovered  by  Sparta. 

*  The  conference  between  Titus,  Nabis,  and  Aristainoa  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
81-3)  is  curious.  Aristainos  tells  Nabis  of  divers  Tyrants,  probably  Iseas, 
Lydiadas,  and  Aristomachos,  who  had,  of  their  own  act,  descended  to 
a  private  station.  As  if  even  Aristomachos  had  been  at  all  like  Nabis, 
or  as  if  Nabis  could  have  borne,  or  been  borne  in,  a  private  station  like 
Lydiadas. 

One  remark  of  Nabis  (c.  81)  is  worthy  of  notice  in  an  age  when  Consuls 
and  Presidents  grow  into  Emperors.  '*  Tom  me  Regem  a  vobis  appellari 
memini ;  nunc  Tyrannum  vocari  video.  Itaque,  si  ego  nomen  imperii 
mvidsiem^  mihi  meca  ineenstatUicR,  quum  vos  mutetia  vobis  vestrs 
reddenda  ratio  est.  ** 

«  Liv.  xxxiil  34,  35.    xxxiv.  22,  23.      Pol.  xviii.  21.      In  the  first  of 
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as  Ph6kis,  Lokris,^  and  Ambrakia'  were  recognized  as  chap.jz. 
parts  of  the  ^tolian  body,  they  hardly  seem  to  have  l>iMontent 
suffered.    At  last,  when  his  whole  settlement  was  finished,  ^tolians. 
Titos  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  from  the  three  great  ^^^^^ 
fortresses,'  and  left  Greece  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  peace  ^^^^ 
as  Nabis  and  the  iEtolians  might  allow.  OarriBoni, 

B.O.  194. 

§  2.  From  the  Settlement  of  Greece  under  FlanUninus 

to  the  Death  of  PhUopoimSn. 

B.a  194—183. 

For  about  three  years  Greece  was  left  to  herself.     Of  b.c.194. 
the  two  great  Leagues,  the  iEtolians  were  brooding  over  ^^^' 
their  real  or  supposed  wrongs,  and  were  planning  how  to 
raise  up  new  enemies    against  their  late    allies.     The 
Achaians  were  occupied  with  the  war  with  Nabis  and  with 
some  internal  reforms.    The  nature  of  our  information  at  Affain 
this  time  is  peculiar ;   the  fragments  of  Polybios  leave  Achaian 
many  deplorable  gaps,  but,  when  we  have  any  knowledge  ^-®®8^®- 
at  all,  our  knowledge  is  very  full.    The  fragments  are 
enough  to  gire  us  a  tolerable  view  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  Union,  and  to  set  clearly  before  us  the  characters 
of  several  Federal  politicians.     It  cannot  fail  to  strike  Eminent 
every  reader  that  the  City  of  Megalopolis  held  at  thisiopou? 
time  the  same  sort  of  position  in  the  Achaian  League 
which  the  State  of  Virginia  held  in  the  first  days  of  the  yirgixSa. 
American  Union.     Without  any  sort  of  legal  preeminence, 
without  at  all  assuming  the  character  of  a  capital,  Megalo- 
polis was  clearly  the  first  city  of  the  League,  the  city 

fli0ie  pftBsages  Livy  makea  one  of  his  most  curious  blunders.  He  found 
in  Polybioa  (xviiL  31)  that  CnsBus  Cornelius  went  to  the  ^tolian  Assembly 
at  Thermon ;  fitop  iw\  n^r  rcSy  StpfiucSy  a^roSov,  Livy  first  transfers 
the  scene  to  Thennopylit,  and  then  seemingly  confounds  the  ^tolian 
Congress  with  the  Amphiktyonic  Synod ;  Cornelius  Themwpylas,  ubi 
&6fumu  GrtBcim  ttoHs  diebua  esse  solet  eonvenius,  (Pylaicum  appelknUy 
vmO,    See  Brandstater,  488.  4. 

>  liv.  XTTJii.  84.     Pol.  xviii.  SO.  >  Fol.  zzii.  0. 

>  LIt.  zzziT.  40-51. 
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CHAP.  iz.  which  gave  the  nation  the  largest  proportion  of  its  leading 
Megs-       statesmen.     Megalopolis,  like  Virginia,  was  '^  the  Mother 
^reddentf.  of  Presidents,"  and  that  too  of  Presidents  of  different 
political  parties.    As  Virginia  produced  both  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  so  Megalopolis,  if  she  produced  Philopoim^ 
and  Ljkortas,  produced  also  Aristainos  and  Diophan^ 
Megalopolitan  citizens  are  also  constantly  found  in  other 
B.C.  184.    posts  of  honour.  We  haye  already  heard  of  a  case/  though 
we  have  not  yet  reached  it  in  chronological  order,  in 
which  the  Cabinet  Council  of  the  League  contained  at 
least  four  Megalopolitaus  out  of  eleven.     Men  of  the 
same  city  seem,  oftcner  than  any  other,  to  have  repre- 
sented the  League  as  its  Ambassadors  abroad,  and  to 
have  acted  as  its  subordinate  Magistrates  at  home.     Now 
we  must  remember  that  all  or  most  of  these  offices  were 
conferred  by  an  Assembly  in  which  Megalopolis  had  only 
a  single  vote ;  we  must  also  remember  that  these  M^alo- 
politan  statesmen  were  constantly  opposed  to  one  another, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  represented  any  local  sectioa 
Absence     We  may  thus  recognize  at  once  an  honourable  witness  to 
ph^T      A  city  which  contributed  so  many  members  to  the  national 
P*^®^'      Government,  and  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  other 
cities  rose  above  local  prejudices,  and  kept  the  Union  from 
the  curse  of  geographical  parties. 
Kt.  194.        Philopoimdn  had  now  returned  from  Crete.     He  soon 
Inflnence    again  became  the  chief  man  of  the  League,  and,  though 
TOb^^    he  never  attained  the  boundless  influence  of  Aratos,  yet  he 
was  felt  to  be  the  bulwark  and  glory  of  the  nation.     He 
filled  the  chief  magistracy  eight  times,  and  died  in  office 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  retaining  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  last.     He  had  fallen  upon  days  in 
which  it  was  clear  that  the  fate  of  Achaia,  or  rather  of  the 
world,  depended  on  the  will  of  Rome.     His  policy,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  at  once  prudent  and  dignified    It 

'  See  ahorp,  p.  283. 
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vas  the  wisdom  of  the  weaker  state  to  abstain  from  all  chap.  ix. 
offensive  boasts,  from  all  needless  opposition  or  provoca-  nu 
tion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  up  its  position  as  an  policy 
independent  commonwealth,  to  give  way  to  the  unmistake-  ij*^"e 
able  will  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  People,  but  not  to 
make  the  laws  of  the  League  yield  to  the  passing  caprice 
of  every  Roman  ofScer.  He  saw  that  Greece  was  doomed ; 
but  he  held  that  a  course  at  once  modest  and  dignified 
might  stave  off  the  oil  day,  and  might  make  the  blow 
less  heavy  and  less  disgraceful  when  it  did  come.     The 
Romans  themselves  would  not  think  the  worse  of  a  people 
who  were  in  form  their  equal  allies  for  preserving  a  decent 
degree  of   self-respect.     But   abject  prostration   before 
every  insult  would  only  make  insults  come  thicker,  and 
would  bring  on  the  final  destruction  sooner  than  need  be/ 
He  thus  endeavoured  to  preserve  for  the  League  a  respect- 
able position  both    towards  Rome  and    towards   other 
powers.     He  strove  to  strengthen  her  at  home  both  by  jun 
constitutional  reforms  and  by  the  accession  of  new  mem-  p" ij"!^^ 
hers  to  the  Union.     It  was  this  last  branch  of  his  policy 
which  revealed  the  weak  side  both  of  his  political  plans 
and  of  his  pergonal  character. 

Of  the  other  Achaian  statesmen  the  most  important  onur 
were  Lykortas,  Aristainos,  and  Diophanes,  all  of  them  ^aJcsnlcii. 
citizens  of  Megalopolis.     Lykortas,  the  father  of  Polybios,  Lykortas. 
waa,  both  in  war  and  politics,  the  pupil  and  follower  of  his 
illustrious  fellow-citizen.     He  pursued  the  same  policy, 
possibly  now  and  then  carrying  his  opposition  to  Rome 
somewhat  further  than   his  master.*     Diophanes  was  a  Dio- 
military  scholar  of  Philopoimen,  a  good  officer,'  whose  P^""^''' 
head  seems  to  have  been  turned  by  the  credit  which  he 
won  when  commanding  the  Achaian  troops  in  Asia.*    He  B.r.  190. 

»  Pol.  XXV.  9.  «  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  401. 

'  Pol.  xxiii.  10.      Aio^dyris  6  MeyoAoiroA/ri);,  &vBpwiros  (Tt par iwtikvt epos 
^  woKtruftir§pos,  *  Pol.  xxi.  7.     Liv.  xxxvli.  20,  21. 
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CHAP.  IX.  conceiyed  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  a  greater  man  than  him- 
self and  he  seems  to  have  sometimes  wantonly  thwarted 

Aristainos.  Philopoim^n's  policy  out  of  mere  spite.  Aristainos,  whom 
we  have  already  seen  twice  in  office,  was  not  a  military 
man ;  he  was  a  good  speaker,  and  skilled  in  ciyil  busi- 
ness ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  either  corrupt  or 
wilfully  traitorous/  but  he  held  that  the  interests  of  the 
League  required  complete  submission  to  the  slightest 
hint    from    Rome.     His   policy  therefore    was   directly 

The  Mace-  opposed  to  that  of  Philopoim^n.    The  Macedonian  parly, 

party        oucc  headed  by  the  banished  Kykliadas,  yanisheB  alto- 
extinct,      gg^jjg^^ 

Discontent     Philopoimen*s  long  absence  in  Crete  had  giyen  great 

against  x  «=»  «=»<=» 

Philo-        offence  in  his  own  city.    The  war  with  Nabis  had  brought 
at  Me^-     Megalopolis  to  great  straits,  and  it  was  held,  not  without 
^^^\^oi     reason,   that  the   best    soldier    of   Megalopolis  and  of 
Greece  ought  not  to  have  been  absent  firom  his  countay 
at  such  a  time.    There  was  a  strong  disposition  among 
his  fellow-citizens  to  depriye  him  of  their  franchise.    The 
Federal  body  however  stepped  in ;  Aristainos  was  then 
General,  and  he  was  sent,  like  Aratos  on  a  former  occa- 
sion,^ to  compose  matters  at   Megalopolis.     Aristainos 
was,  afterwards  at  least,  a  political  adversary  of  Philo- 
poim^n,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  a  personal 
enemy,  and  he  may  well  have  wished  to  save  his  native 
city  from  the  disgrace  of  disfranchising  the  greatest  man 
in  Greece.     The  mission  of  Aristainos  was  successful,  and 
PhilopoimOn  remained  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis.'     It  is 
strange  to  read   that    it  was  out  of   revenge  for  this 
He  raises    insult  that  PhilopoimOn  assisted  several  places  which  had 
MeiMio^^^'^  hitherto  been  incorporated  with  Megalopolis  in  obtaining 
iwiitan       the  rank  of  independent  members  of  the  League.^     This 

1  See  Soliom,  p.  323.         «  See  above,  p.  256,  551.         >  Pint.  Phil.  13. 

*  Scic  above,  p.  256.     Plutarch  (Phil.  18)  does  not  mention  the  names 

of   theflo   townships,   l)ut    numismatic  evidence  supplies  the  names  of 
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explanation  can  only  come  from   writers  who  did   not  <:iiap.  ix. 
understand  the  measure.     Philopoim^n*8  internal  policy  townships 

1  n     ^  i»^  Ml     into  in - 

was  to  promote  the  most  perfect  equality  among  the  dependent 
seyeral  cities  of  the  Federation.  If  these  townships  were  *"*^"*- 
strictly  subject  districts,  their  emancipation  may  have 
been  sought  simply  as  an  act  of  justice,  like  the  liberation 
of  Vaud  from  the  yoke  of  Bern.  And  there  was  another 
motiye  which  might  well  be  present  to  the  mind  of  an 
Arkadian  politician.  It  is  clear  that,  up  to  this  time, 
the  Old-Achaian  towns  had  possessed  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance ;  their  ten  yotes  might  still  outweigh  the 
interests  of  several  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Greece.  The 
plan  which  Philopoim^n  steadily  pursued  was  well  adapted 
to  counteract  this  evil.  To  erect  these  dependent  town- 
ships into  independent  Cantons  was  to  give  several  more 
votes  to  the  Arkadian  portion  of  the  League,  and  thus 
to  make  the  geographical  balance  more  equal/  But  this 
more  remote  advantage  would  be  much  less  perceptible 
to  local  politicians  at  Megalopolis  than  the  immediate 
loss  of  dominion  sustained  by  their  own  city.  Even  if 
we  suppose  these  townships  to  have  been,  not  mere 
subject  districts,  but  municipalities  sharing  in  the  Megalo- 
politan  firanchise,  still  their  separation  would  offend  a 
strong  vein  of  local  patriotism,  which  is  to  be  found 
everywhere.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Great  City  would 
seem  to  many  to  be  an  evil  which  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  real  strengthening  of  the  Arkadian  interest 

Alipheiia,  Asea,  Dipaia,  Gortys,  Pallantion,  and  Theisoa.  There  are 
extant  coins  of  all  these  places  as  independent  Achaian  cities.  The  list 
nearly  agrees  with  that  given  by  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  7)  of  those  places 
among  the  towns  united  in  the  avyotKtfffi6s  of  Megalopolis,  which  were 
not  absolutely  deserted.  They  remained  in  his  time  as  villages  only 
{fX'oy^''^  o'  MryoAoiroArrai  Ktifias),  except  Alipheira  (and  perhaps  Pal- 
lantion), which  retained  the  rank  of  a  city.  Alipheira  was  the  district 
which  had  before  been  disputed  between  Megalopolis  and  Elis.  See 
above,  p.  592. 
1  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  304. 
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cuAP.  IX.  in  the  Assembly.^  We  can  therefore  well  understand 
that  Buch  a  proposal  may  have  made  Philopoim^n  for 
a  while  unpopular  at  home,  and  may  have  given  his 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  brandmg  him  as  a  traitor 
to  his  native  town.  How  the  proposal  was  carried,  we 
know  not,  but  carried  it  evidently  was.  Philopoim^n 
steadily  adliered  to  his  policy,  and  it  was  followed  both 
by  him  and  by  Lykortas  on  other  occasions.* 
Philo-  But  if  Philopoim^n  was  just  now  somewhat  under  a 

third         cloud  in  his  own  city,  he  certainly  was  not  so  in  the 
^-"'-    general  estimation  of  the  League.    We  have  seen  the 
10^*  ^^^   Assembly  and  the  General  interfering  on  his  behalf,  and 
the  next  election  once  more  raised  him  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy.    Nabis  continued  to  make  inroads  into  the  Federal 
territory,  and  he  was  now  besieging  Gythion,  one  of  those 
Lakonian  towns  which  were  at  least  under  Achaian  pro- 
tection, if  not  actually  members  of  the  League.     Philo- 
NabisT^  poimen  waged  war  against  him  with  great  success,  varied 
only  by  a  defeat  at  sea,  where  the  Arkadian  was  out  of 
his  element.    These  campaigns  were  waged  wholly  without 
indcpon-    Roman  or  Macedonian  help.      The  League  acted  inde- 
aciion        pcndeutly  in  everything.     An  Assembly  at  Sikydn  refused 
League.      ^  postpone  the  war  till  the  Roman  fleet  could  arrive, 
even  though  a  letter  from  Titus  was  produced  in  which 
that  course  was  suggested.'     During  the  same  year  a 
Congress  of  Allies  was  held  at  Tegea,  in  wliich  Achaians, 
Epeirots,  and  Akamanians  planned  and  carried  out  the 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  State  of  New  York  would  willingly 
be  cut  up  into  four  or  five  small  States,  in  order  to  obtain  eight  or  ten 
Senators,  or  whether  Liverpool  or  Bimiinghum  would  choose  to  purchase 
an  increase  of  Members  at  the  price  of  being  divided  into  several  small 
boroughs. 

•  On  the  Lakonian  towns  see  above,  p.  622.  The  Messeuian  towns  will 
be  mentioned  presently.  Also  Pagai,  the  port  of  Megara,  coins  as  an 
independent  Canton,  which  shows  that  the  like  policy  was  pui'sued  there, 
either  at  the  reunion  of  Megara  or  at  some  later  time. 

^  Li  v.  XXXV.  25. 
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campaign  as  freely  as  could  have  been  done  in  the  days  chap.  ix. 
of  Markos  or  Aratos.^ 

Meanwhile  the  iEtolians  were  intriguing  to  bring  a  new  Antlochos 
foe  of  Rome  into  Greece.  Antiochos  of  Syria  had  long  been  by  tho 
threatening  war  with  Rome ;  the  iEtolians  now  induced  ^^\^ 
him  to  cross  at  once  into  Europe.  Titus  had  now  returned 
to  Greece  with  a  sort  of  general  commission  to  look  after 
Greek  affairs,  but  formally  as  Ambassador  along  with 
several  colleagues.*  An  iEtolian  Assembly  was  held,  to 
which  Titus  first  sent  Athenian  envoys  to  speak  for  Rome, 
and  afterwards  came  himself  The  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly was  inclined  to  refuse  him  an  audience,  but  the 
counsels  of  age  and  wisdom  prevailed  thus  far.*  These 
counsels  however  did  not  hinder  the  Assembly  from 
passing  a  vote  to  invite  Antiochos  to  come  and  liberate 
Greece,  nor  the  General  Damokritos  from  telling  Titus, 
when  he  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  decree,  that  he  should 
have  one  dated  from  the  i£tolian  camp  on  the  Tiber. 

This  absurd  vaunt  in  the  Public  Assembly  was  followed  Treach- 
by  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  of  the  Apokletcs/  such  as  resciution 
could  hardly  have  been  carried,  or  even  brought  forward,  ^^t^Han 
in  the  councils  of  any  other  people.     In  former  times  the  Senate. 
^tolian  Magistrates  had  often  been  charged  with  con- 
niving at  the  robberies  and  piracies  of  their  countrymen. 
They  now  openly  adopted  the  principle  on  which  they  had 
so  long  secretly  acted.    It  was  decreed  to  seize  Demt'trias, 
Chalkis,  and  Sparta  on  one  day.     The  attempt  on  D6me- 
trias  succeeded,  that  on  Clialkis  failed.     To  Sparta  Alexa- 

1  Liv.  XXXV.  27.  '  lb.  23.  »  lb.  32,  33. 

*  lb.  33.  Priiicipum  niaximc  seniores  auctoritate  obtiiiucre  ut  darctur 
lis  concilium. 

•  lb.  84.  See  above,  p.  836.  Schorn  (p.  274)  says,  "In  dem  Rathe  der 
Apokleten,  lodeherfast  unabhdngig  vom  Volke  rcgiertc,  wnrde  demnach  der 
Plan  entworfen."  Why  ?  The  ^-Etolian  Assembly  was  clearly  sovereign,  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  it  should  regulate  every  detail  of  every  canjpaign. 
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CHAP.   IX. 


Munlor 
of  Nabis 
by  the 
.Etolians. 


Philo- 
I>oiin^n 
unites 
Spai'tu  to 
the 

Achaian 
Lea*^io, 
B.C.  192. 


The  anion 
not  for- 
cible, yet 
contrary  to 
Spartan 
feeling. 


menos  of  Kalyddn  led  a  body  of  horse  and  foot^  who  had 
received  orders  from  the  Federal  General  implicitly  to 
obey  their  leader  in  everything.  Nabis  had  asked  for 
iEtolian  help,  and  he  believed  that  Alexamenos  had 
brought  it.  For  a  while  the  iEtolians  behaved  them- 
selves as  allies,  but  presently  they  murdered  Nabis  at  a 
review.  Tyrant  as  he  was,  they  were  not  the  fitting 
ministers  of  vengeance.  The  blow  was  dealt  so  suddenly 
that  it  was  only  the  national  love  of  plunder  which  hin- 
dered them  from  seizing  and  holding  Sparta,  according  to 
their  commission.  As  it  was,  they  entered  the  city,  but, 
while  they  were  scattered  in  search  of  booty,  the  Lacedse- 
monians  rallied,  and  slew  Alexamenos  and  most  of  his 
followers.  A  few  only  wandered  into  the  Achaian  territory, 
to  be  there  seized  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  Achaian 
General  was  not  a  man  to  lose  such  an  opportunity.  He 
hastened  to  Sparta  with  some  troops ;  the  city  was  in  utter 
confusion ;  he  got  together  an  Assembly  of  some  kind  or 
other,^  and  procured  a  vote  by  which  Sparta  was  united  to 
the  Achaian  League. 

It  does  not  appear  that  on  this  occasion  any  violence 
was  used,  or  any  unjustifiable  change  made  in  the  laws  or 
constitution  of  the  new  State.''  Sparta,  after  her  first 
admission  to  the  League,  retained  so  much  of  her  old  dis- 
cipline as  had  survived  the  many  revolutions  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  Nor  can  it  be  said  with  strict  truth  that 
Sparta  was  forced  into  the  League.  All  that  Philopoim^n 
did  was  to  take  advantage  of  an  unusually  favourable 
moment,  and  we  can  well  understand  the  arguments  by 
which  he  might,  at  that  particular  moment,  easily  carry 
the  majority'  of  a  Spartan  Assembly  along  with  him. 


*  Liv.  XXXV.  37.     Evocatis  principibus  et  oratione  habit&  .  .  .  societati 
Ach.Tonim  Lacedaemonios  adjimxit.  '  See  Schom,  p.  277. 

'  Plut.  Phil.  15.     Tuu  fi^p  ixSyrvf^  rois  9k  <rvftirtUraSf  Trporry^eyrro  KOi 
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But,  even  if  we  did  not  know  what  followed,  it  would  be  chap.  ix. 
hard  to  believe  that  union  with  the  League  was  the  de- 
liberate wish  of  the  Lacedscmonian  people.    Sparta,  shorn 
of  all  her  rank  and  power,  deprived  of  all  her  subject 
territory,  was  called  upon  to  enter  a  Federation  which  had 
long  been  her  bitterest  enemy.    She  had  to  enter  it  as  a 
single  town,  with  a  single  vote,  as  the  compeer  of  the  petty 
Cantons  of  the  old  Achaia,  perhaps  even  of  the  Lakonian 
townships  which  had  just  been  set  free  from  her  own  yoke. 
Such  a  position  must  have  been  felt  by  every  Spartan  as 
irksome  and  degrading.    For  a  moment,  after  the  Tyranny 
and  the  wars  of  Nabis,  the  change  would  be  felt  as  a  relief; 
but  the  very  return  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
Federal  Government  would  bring  with  it  aspirations  after 
a  higher  national  being  than  the  position  of  a  single 
Achaian    city   could    satisfy.      That  position   might  do 
for  Phlious  and  Siky6n,  it  might  do  even  for  Argos  and 
Corinth,  but  it  would  not  do  for  the  Sparta  of  Ag^silaos 
and  Kleomen6s.    Little  more  than  thirty  years  had  passed 
since  a  Spartan  King  had  seen  all  Peloponn^sos  at  his 
feet;  the  wars  of  Machanidas,  and  even  of  Nabis,  had 
shown  that  the  military  spirit  of  the  city  still  survived 
And,  beside  these  feelings  of  special  dislike  to  the  Achaian 
Government^  a  succession  of  revolutions  had  filled  Sparta 
with  elements  of  confrision  inconsistent  with  lasting  quiet 
under  any  Government.    To  Philopoim^n  and  the  Achaians 
it  naturally  seemed  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  all 
acquisitions,  when  the  city  which  had  so  lately  threatened 
the  whole  League,  was,  without  striking  a  blow,  by  the 
mere  effect  of  a  speech  from  an  Achaian  magistrate, 
changed  into  a  peaceful  member  of  the  Federal  body.^ 
As  matters  now  stood,  Greece  needed  union  above  all 

^  Pint.  Phil.  15.  Savfuurrws  fiiy  ei)8oK//ii7<rc  irapd  rois  *Ax<uois  vposKrri- 
^dfuiws  airots  d^lwfjM  ir6\ftts  rrfXiKavrrfs  Ka\  i6vafiit/'  ov  yap  ^y  fiiKpAv 
'Axoloff  fUpos  yty4ff09t  riijy  liwdpry\v. 
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ciiAP. IX.  things;  to  join  all  Peloponn^sos  into  one  body  was  a 
patriotic  and  a  generous  project.  Unhappily  it  proTcd 
the  greater  of  two  eyils.  Sparta,  as  a  member  of  the 
League,  proved  more  troublesome  than  she  had  ever  been 
as  a  border  foe*  Her  affairs  as  an  Achaian  Canton  gave  a 
more  constant  handle  for  Roman  intervention,  and  for 
intervention  in  a  worse  form  than  they  ever  could  have 
done  had  she  retained  the  position  of  an  avowed  enemy. 


Antiochos 
elected 
iEtolian 
General, 
B.C.  192. 


His  rela- 
tions with 
Achaia, 


Bceotia, 


The  annexation  of  Sparta  took  place  before  Antiochos 
landed  in  Greece.  On  his  coming,  he  was  elected  General — 
seemingly  General-Extraordinary  ^ — of  the  iEtolian  League, 
with  thirty  of  the  Apokletes '  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  of 
his  ofSce.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Attalos  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  a  similar  post ;"  and  that^  even  in  Achaia, 
the  same  ofSce  had  been  conferred,  nominally  at  leasts  on 
an  Egyptian  Ptolemy/  He  now  strove  to  win  the  other 
Federal  states  to  his  side.  Achaia  ^would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him ;  his  Ambassadors  were  heard  at  Aigion ; 
Titus  himself  was  heard  in  answer  to  them ;  the  Assem- 
bly voted  to  have  no  friends  and  enemies  but  those 
of  Rome,  and,  with  zeal  perhaps  a  little  premature,  it 
actually  preceded  Rome  in  declaring  war  against  both 
iVutiochos  and  the  yEtoliaus.'^  But  Boeotia  openly  joined 
the  invader;  he  went  to  Thebes,  he  appeared  in  the 
Federal  Congress,  and  a  vote  was  passed  receiving  him 


*  Liv.  XXXV.  45.  Imperatorenique  Regem  appellandum  eensturunt. 
(The  formula  carries  one  on  some  centuries.)  As  Brandstater  (p.  446) 
says,  Imperalor  probably  translates  CTpttrriyds  cahoKpdrwp.  Phaineas, 
the  regular  General,  would  hardly  be  deposed. 

«  Liv.  U.S.  Pol.  XX.  1.  See  above,  p.  886.  Brandstater  (446)  says, 
**  Es  ist  wohl  gcwiss,  dass  dicsc  dreissig  mit  den  Apokleten  dioselben 
sind. "  But  Poly  bios  says  rpiducoyra  r»y  diroKXrirwy  showing  plainly  that 
the  Apokletes  were  a  larger  body,  and  that  these  thirty  were  only  a 
C'oinmittee  of  them.     See  Tittmann,  727. 


3  Sec  above,  p.  585. 


*  Sec  above,  p.  387.    '  Liv.  xxxv.  48-50. 
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as  an  ally,  though  without  foniially  casting  aside  the  chap.  ix. 
Roman  connexion.'    Epciros,  under  Charops, — so  lately  Epeiros, 
the  friend  of  Rome — played  a  double  part;  the  answer   . 
given  to  the  King  was  that  the  Epeirots  would  join  him, 
if  he  came  to  their  country,   otherwise  they  were  too 
near  Italy  to  expose  themselves.'    Akamania  was  divided :  Akar- 
Antiochos  bought  over  one  of  the   leading  men  named  "^"**' 
Mnasilochos,  who  won  to  his  side  the  General  Klytos. 
By  a  stratagem  they  put  Mede6n  into  the  hands  of  the 
King,  and  some  other  cities  joined  him.'    He  also  be- 
si^ed  Thourion,  but  he  raised  the  siege  on  hearing  that 
the  Roman  Consul,  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  had  entered 
Thessaly.     In  Peloponntlsos,  the  Eleians  openly  took  his  and  evm, 
side,  and  asked  for  troops  from  him  for  their  defence.^ 

The  hopes  of  Antiochos  and  the  iEtolians  were  shat-  Defeat  of 
tered  by  the  victory  of  the  Consul  Manius  at  Themiopyte.  ft  Thcr-*^ 
Among  the  results  of  that  battle,  the  point  which  mainly  mopylre, 
interests  us  is  the  submission  of  the  iEtolians  to  Rome. 
The  whole  story  is  well  worthy  of  study  as  an  illustration 
of  Roman  diplomacy,  and  it  is  far  from  lacking  in  military 
interest     ^tolians,  fighting  on  their  own  soil  for  their  i^tolian 
national  being,  were  enemies  whom  even  Rome  could  not  b.c.^191- 
afford  to  despise.     The  sieges  of  H^^rakleia,  Naupaktos,  ^^^• 
Ambrakia,  and  Sam6  in  Kephall^nia  gave  a  foretaste  of 
what  was  to  be  done  on  the  same  ground  in  our  own  days 
by  the  defenders  of  Mesolongi.     One  or  two  constitutional 
points  are  also  well  brought  out  in  the  narrative.     One  of  Sub- 
the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  war  is  when  the  iEtolian  ^^^tolia 
Ambassadors,  with  the  General  Phaineas  at  their  head,  ^  ^^® 


'  Pol.  XX.  7.     Liv.  XXXV.  47.   xxxvi.  6.  '  Pol.  xx.  8. 

*  LiT.  xxxvi.  12.  Aliis  su&  voluntato  a£fluciitibus,  metu  coacti  etiam, 
qui  disscntiebant,  ad  Begem  convcncrunt.  Quos  placida  orationc  tcrritos 
qanm  pormulaissct,  ad  spem  viilgatse  clementise  aliquot  populi  Acar- 
nanise  defoccrant. 

*  Pol.  XX.  3.     Ot  m  *HAciot  irap^KdKouy  wtfiirtiw  r^  -w6\€i  jSoiftfctov. 
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unwittingly  handed  themselves  oyer  to  the  Roman  Faith.* 
They  knew  not  that,  in  Roman  technical  language,  this 
implied  an  unresenred  siurender  of  themselres  and  their 
country.  Manius  was  not  a  foe  of  the  school  of  Titus,  and 
he  presently  began  to  exercise  the  rights  of  conquest  in 
their  harshest  form.  The  ^tolian  General  found  out  his 
mistake,  and  aflirmed  that,  though  he  and  the  Apokletes 
were  ready  to  submit,  yet  the  National  Assembly  alone 
had  power  to  assent  to  such  terms.'  By  the  intercession 
of  Lucius  Valerius,  Phaineas  was  allowed  a  truce,  in  order 
to  consult  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation.  He 
first  consulted  the  Apokletes,  and  then,  by  their  adyice, 
summoned  the  Assembly.'  The  people  altogether  scouted 
the  notion  of  submission,  and  would  listen  to  no  reasoning 
on  its  behalf/  The  war  therefore  went  on.  The  three 
elements  in  the  iEtolian  constitution  here  come  out  yeiy 
plainly.  We  see  tiie  action  of  the  General,  of  the  Apo- 
kletes, and  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  Apokletes  fiUing 
the  place  both  of  the  Cabinet  Council  and  of  the  Senate 
in  the  Achaian  system. 

By  the  treaty,  if  treaty  it  may  be  called,  which  ended 
the  iEtolian  War,  the  League  lost  its  independence  for 
ever.  It  became  the  dependent  ally  of  Rome.  It  was  the 
first  state,  within  the  proper  limits  of  Old  Greece,^  which 


1  Liv.  xxxvi.  27.  8.  Pol.  xx.  9.  Ol  AlrvXol  tKpiww  iwirpiw€iv  rA  S\a 
Mapi<Pf  SovTcs  adrods  tls  rijy  'Pufialuv  wiariv,  oCk  €i96r€S  rlya  Bt&ttofiw 
lx<*  Tovro,  T^  Jil  rrjs  vtiTTfMt  6y6fiaTi  T\ayrfB4yT€s,  ois  ^  Suk  tovto 
\9tor4pov  (r<t>i<riy  i\4ov  rhr^^oyros.  vapd  Hh  'Pfofioiois  UroivtrnfAtT  r6  re 
•Is  riiv  vlffriv  cvirbw  iyx^tpltreu  Ktd  r6  n^v  iwvrpoirfly  Bovvai  V€pl  oiJrov 
Ty  KparovffTi. 

'  Pol.  XX.  10.     See  Brandstatcr,  p.  470,  note. 

'  lb.     See  above,  p.  834,  6,  9. 

*  lb.  Oth-tis  dwtOnpuiSn  r6  wKijBos  of rr*  oi/8*  d^ayrfv  oUtls  iwtfidKrro 
Tp6$  rd  Jiiafio^\io¥. 

^  I  mean  in  continental  Greece,  south  of  Epciros  and  Macedonia. 
Korkyra  and  the  Greek  cities  of  IJlyria  were  already  in  this,  or  a  still 
/•loser,  degree  of  dependence  on  Rome. 
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entered  into  that  d^rading  relation.  It  might  indeed  be  chap.  ix. 
said  that  all  the  Greek  allies  of  Rome  were  practically 
dependent  allies.  But  such  was  not  their  formal  position ; 
in  name  Achaia  and  Rome  contracted  on  equal  terms. 
But  iEtolia,  though  retaining  its  internal  independence^ 
became  subject  to  Rome  in  all  external  relations.  In  the 
well-known  phrase  of  Roman  Law^  the  League  bound 
itself  to  reyerence  the  Majesty  of  the  Roman  People.^ 
This  leadership  in  servitude  was  a  fitting  punishment  for 
the  Greek  state  which  had  been  the  first  to  bring  Roman 
fleets  and  armies  into  Greece.'  The  loss  of  dignity  was 
accompanied  by  an  equal  loss  of  territory.  The  League  Dismem- 
gave  up  all  claim  to  the  cities  which  had  been  taken  from  of  ^^a. 
it  during  the  war;'  Ambrakia  and  other  towns  became 
independent  commonwealths;*  Oiniadai  and  its  territory 
was  restored  to  the  Akamanian  League;*^  Pleuron  was 
annexed  by  the  Achaians^  who  had  given  considerable  aid 
during  the  war,  and  it  was  probably  now  that  they 
acquired  the  still  more  important  and  more  distant  pos- 
session of  H^rakleia."  As  her  own  share  of  the  spoil, 
Rome,  besides  her  general  suzerainty  over  iEtolia,  took 

1  Pol.  XxiL  15.  'O  ififios  6  rHv  AlrvXSy  rijy  dpxfjy  koX  Tfjy  Svycurrc/oy 
roS  8if/M»v  tSp  yvfAoUtP  Mk»s  rtiptirtt,  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.  Imperiwm 
mo^esUUemque  Populi  Romami  gens  jEtolorum  eonservato  tine  dolo  malo, 
lAvy  makes  one  of  his  Qsaal  mistakes  in  reporting  one  of  the  terms 
of  this  treaty.  The  deserters  and  prisoners  wore  to  be  given  up  r^ 
ipXQum  r^  4r  KtpicdfHf, ;  that  is  clearly  to  the  Roman  officer  in  command 
there.  liyy  tarns  this  into  Cvrcyraonjum  riuiffistrcUibua,  as  if  it  meant 
the  magistrates  of  the  Korkyraian  commonwealth. 

•  See  Thirlwall,  viu.  892. 

'  Pol.  xzii.  15.     On  the  date  fixed  see  Thirlwall,  u.8. 

^  See  Liy.  xxxviii.  44.  Schom  (p.  801)  remarks,  "  Griechenland  aber 
ward  noch  mehr  zerstiickelt,  als  es  bisher  war ;  denn  die  den  Aetolem 
abgenommenen  Orte  warden  frei  und  bildeten  fur  sich  nnabhangige 
Staaten."    This  device  was  of  coarse  part  of  the  Roman  policy. 

•  PoL  a.s.     Liv.  xxxviiL  11. 

•  See  Pans.  vii.  11.  8.;  14.  1.  Schom  (801)  adds,  "  Wahrscheinlich 
war  der  erstere  von  dem  Achaem  erobert  wordcn  und  der  andcre  freiwillig 
in  die  Sympolitie  getrcten. " 
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CHAP.  IX.  applied  with  more  force  to  the  Achaian  acquisition  of 
Pleurdn  and  H^rakleia  a  little  later^  to  which  lltus  seems 
to  have  made  no  objection.  But  SSakynthos,  Korkyra, 
and  Kephalldnia  were  all  of  them  possessions  which  the 
Romans,  like  later  protectors  of  Greece,  thought  good  to 
trust  in  no  hands  but  their  ownu^ 


The 

League 

extended 

over  all 

Pelopon- 

ndsos, 

B.C.  191. 


Relations 
between 
Achala 
and  Rome. 


The  League  had  thus,  in  the  days  of  its  decline^  attained 
the  widest  measure  of  territorial  extent  to  which  it  could 
ever  have  reasonably  looked  forward  in  the  days  of  its 
greatness.  It  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Diophan^  to  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work  of  Markos^  Aratos, 
LydiadaSy  and  Philopoim^n.  All  Peloponn^sos^  together 
with  several  places  out  of  Peloponn^sos^  was  united  under 
a  single  Federal  Government.  Unluckily  this  consum- 
mation, so  desirable  in  itself,  came  a  hundred  years  too 
late.  Things  might  have  run  a  different  course,  if  the 
Achaia  of  Philopoim^n  had  sprung  at  once  to  life  under 
the  hands  of  Markos  of  Keryneia.  But  the  Achaia  of 
Philopoimdn  had  to  deal  with  an  ally  whose  friendship 
was  more  deadly  than  the  enmity  of  all  the  Kings  and 
Tyrants  against  whom  Markos  and  Aratos  had  to  struggle. 
The  bright  vision  of  philhellenic  generosity  was  fast 
passing  away  from  the  mind  of  Rome,  perhaps  even 
from  the  mind  of  Titus  himself.  The  position  of  Achaia 
with  regard  to  Rome  was  one  which  it  shared  with 
Rhodes,  and  practically  with  Macedonia,  though  Mace- 
donia had  now  formally  sunk  to  the  state  of  dependent 


'  "  The  Leagae  drew  in  its  head,  and  the  island  was  given  up  to  the 
Romans. "    Thirlwall,  viii.  387.     Cf.  Liddcll,  History  of  Rome,  u.  42. 

Mr.  Grote  has  remarked  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  purchase  is 
much  rarer  in  Old  Greece  than  in  mediaeval  Europe.  We  have  seen 
several  approaches  to  it  in  the  course  of  our  history,  as  the  sale  of  Aiguia 
to  Attalos  (see  above,  p.  582).  The  contemplated  acquisition  of  a  new 
State  by  piu-chase  finds  its  parallel  in  the  purchase  of  I^uiaiana  by  the 
United  States  under  Jefferson  in  1803. 
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alliance.  The  League  was  far  too  weak  to  contend  ohap.ix. 
iigainfit  Rome^  or  to  maintain  a  really  equal  alliance 
with  Rome,  but  it  was  far  too  strong  to  become  Rome's 
mere  abject  flatterer,  like  so  many  contemporary  Kings 
and  commonwealths.  As  territory  went  in  those  days, 
the  territory  of  the  League  was  large ;  most  of  it  lay 
compactly  together;  its  inhabitants  still  retained  their 
patriotism  and  their  self-respect ;  their  friendship  was  still 
eagerly  sought  for  by  foreign  powers;*  they  still  had 
statesmen  and  generals  among  them,  and  an  army  trained 
to  victory  under  one  of  the  three  great  captains  of  the 
age.'  Such  a  nation  needed  much  heavier  reverses  than 
any  that  they  had  yet  met  with  to  bring  them  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Kings  of  Bithynia  and  the  Demagogues  of 
Athens.  Roman  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  existence  of 
a  people  whom  it  was  impossible  to  treat  as  slaves,  and 
whom  there  was  no  excuse  for  treating  as  enemies.  The 
Roman  Senate  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  every  mean 
and  malignant  art  to  degrade  and  weaken  a  power  which, 
throughout  two  dangerous  i^ars,  had  always  shown  itself 
the  faithful  ally,  though  never  the  base  flatterer,  of  Rome. 
The  subtle  diplomacy  of  the  Senate  soon  found  where  the 
weak  point  of  the  League  lay.  The  Achaian,  Arkadian, 
and  Argolic  members  of  the  Union  were  now  firmly 
welded  together  by  the  Federal  tie.  Among  them  we 
hear  of  no  dissensions,  no  hankering  after  separation. 
These  were  doubtless  those  golden  days  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  welfare  and  harmony  upon  which  Polybios  grows 
so  eloquent."  But  the  newly  acquired  members,  joined 
in  some  degree  against  their  own  will,  furnished  ad- 
mirable materials  for  Roman  intrigue.^    It  was  easy  to 

^  See  the  account  of  the  embassies  from  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Pergamos  in 
Polyliios,  xxiiL  7  et  seqq.     Cf.  Thirlwall,  viil  396. 
'  Philopoim^,  Hannibal,  Scipio.     See  Liv.  xxxix.  50,  52. 
»  Pol.  ii.  87,  88. 
*  I  cannot  help  protesting  against  the  way  in  which  this  whole  period 
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tuAKix.  hearken  to  every  complaint,  to  fan  every  flame  of  dis- 
content, to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  of  meddling  in 
the  internal  affairB  of  the  League,  upon  every  opportunity 
of  encouraging  Bycophants  and  discouraging  patriots. 
Sparta,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been,  not  indeed  forced,  but 
in  a  manner  surprised,  into  the  League.  Among  the 
various  parties  in  that  divided  city,  none  perhaps  heartily 
loved  the  Achaian  connexion,  and  some  certainly  were 
altogether  hostile  to  it  At  MessCn^,  though  the  mass  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  Unionist,  there  was  a  strong 
oligarchic  faction  bent  upon  Secession.  Had  the  Achaian 
Government  been  left  to  itself,  a  generation,  or  less,  of 
prudent  administration  might  have  healed  all  these  diffe^ 
ences.  But  the  Achaian  Government  had  no  such  chance 
allowed  it.  Possibly  too  the  character  of  Philopoim^n, 
brave  soldier  and  honest  patriot  as  he  was,  was  less  suited 
for  so  delicate  a  task  than  the  irresistible  diplomacy  of 
Aratos.  But  Aratos  himself  might  have  failed,  when 
eveiy  one  who  had  a  grievance  was  encouraged  to  carry  it 
at  once  to  Rome  or  to  the  nparest  Roman  oflScer.  What- 
ever decision  might  be  given,  the  mere  entertaining  such 
complaints  was  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  an  equal  ally, 


Roniiui 
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auuexeil 
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is  dealt  with  by  Mommsen  in  his  lUtman  History.  He  really  seems 
unable  to  understand  that  a  small  state  can.  have  any  rights,  or  that  a  gene- 
rous or  patriotic  sentiment  can  find  a  place  anywhere  except  in  the  breast 
of  a  fool.  Flamininus  is  called  names  because,  at  one  time  at  least  of  hit 
life,  he  was  really  well  dis^wsed  towanls  Greece.  Philopoim^n  himself  is 
mocked  at,  because,  being  unfortunately  a  citizen  of  a  small  state,  he  was 
loyally  attached  to  that  state.  We  are  even  told  (i.  568)  tliat  the  base 
traitor  Kallikrates  was  a  wiser  man  than  ho.  The  manifest  fact  that 
Rome  did  stir  up  strife  in  Greece,  a  fact  plainly  written  in  every  page  of 
later  Grecian  history,  is  dismissed  amid  a  torrent  of  hard  words  against  those 
who  assert  it.  Such  men  are  mere  "  jwlitlsirende  Philologen."  As  the 
words  "politisirendc  Philologen"  do  not  seem  to  be  German,  Greek,  or 
any  other  language,  it  is  hard  to  know  their  exact  meaning,  but  they  are 
clearly  used  as  an  expression  of  contempt.  But  whatever  they  may  mean, 
an  English  scholar  may  be  quite  contented  to  be  set  down  as  one  member 
of  the  class,  so  long  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  is  another. 
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and  a  direct  breach  of  the  treaty  between  Acbaia  and  cuaf.  ix. 
Rome.  As  Lykortas  once  ventured  to  tell  Appius  Clau- 
dius, Rome  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  way  in  which 
Achaia  chose  to  deal  with  Sparta  than  Achaia  had  to  do 
with  the  way  in  which  Rome  chose  to  deal  with  Capua.* 
Nevertheless  the  history  of  this  time  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  history  of  the  embassies  which  went  to  and  fro  about 
the  affairs  of  Sparta.  Of  this  long  web  of  intrigue  I  shall 
attempt  only  a  short  summary. 

Disturbances    began  early,   indeed  while  the  fate  of^"?*<^»s- 

,  .  .  tiirbances 

.^tolia  was  still  undecided.     A  movement  showed  itself  at  Sparta 
at  Sparta ;  the  General  Diophanes,  accompanied  by  Titus  by"j?hiio- 
himseli^  marched  thither  to  preserve  order.     This  step  was  jj^^^i Jj 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Philopoimt'U,  who  held  that, 
while  the  war  between  Rome  and  Antiochos  still  continued, 
the  League  had  better  remain  quiet.     As  his  counsel  was 
unheeded,  he  himself  hastened  to  Sparta,  composed  the 
differences  there  by  his  personal  influence,  and  left  no 
excuse  for  either  the  Roman  Ambassador  or  the  Achaian 
General  to  enter  the  city."    Two  years  later,  when  Philo-  Spartan 
poim^n    himself   was  General    for    the    fifth   time,   the  o^  j^ 
Spartans,  dissatisfied  with  their  new  and  narrow  bound- ^•^-  ^^^• 
aries;,  attacked  Las,   one  of  the  towns  separated  from 
Sparta  by  Titus.'     Tlie  Federal  Government   naturally 
interfered ;  an  Assembly  was  held,  which  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  of  Las,  and  Philopoimen,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  required  of  the  State  Government  of 
Sparta  that  the  authors  of  the  outrage  should  be  given  up 
to  the  Federal  authority  for  triaL    The  Lacedaemonian 
answer  took  the  form  of  the  murder  of  thirty  Spartans  of 

1  Liv.  xxziz.  87. 

«  Plat.  Phil.  16.  T6y  rt  ffrparriyby  r»y  *Axcuwv  Koi  r6v  hrarov  [Titus 
WM  no  Bnch  thing]  r»y  ^Pvfiaduv  iSithris  ^v  dir4K\€nr§.  I  follow  Bishop 
ThirlwaU  (viii  884)  in  his  explanation  of  these  words. 

s  lAr.  xxxviii.  30. 

T  T 
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CHAP.  iz.  Unionist  principles  ;  this  was  followed  by  a  formal  vote  of 

Secemion    Seccssion,^  and  by  a  further  resolution  to  hand  over  the 

'^  '    city  to  the  Roman  Faith.     The  League  then  declared  war 

by  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  city.'    Bnt^  while  winter 

hindered   its  vigorous    prosecution,   the  Consul  Marcos 

Fulvius  stepped  in ;  an  Assembly  was  held  at  Elis  to  meet 

him,  at  which  Lacedaemonian  deputies  were  heard.     Fal- 

yius  at  last  obtained  that  war  should  be  put  off  till  both 

parties  could  send  embassies  to  Rome.      The  Federal 

Ambassadors  were  Lykortas  and  Diophan^s,  both  of  them 

Embassy    citizens  of  McgalopoIis,  but  an  ill-matched  pair.     Lykortas 

B.0. 189-   stood  on  the  right  of  the  Union  to  deal  as  it  would  with  a 

^^^'  seceding  State,  and  on  the  duty  of  Rome  to  leave  the 

rights  of  an  allied  power  uninjured.    Diophan^s  was  ready 

to  submit  everything  to  the  judgement  of  the  wisest  of 

arbiters,  the  Roman  Senate.     They  brought  back  a  reply 

which  is  not  given  at  length,  but  which  was  so  ambiguous 

that  both   Unionists  and  Secessionists  interpreted  it  in 

their  own  favour." 

November,     Philopoim(^n  was  re-elected  Greneral  for  the  next  year, 

B  c   189  . 

Philo-  Either  the  old  law  which  forbade  immediate  re-election 
poimdn's    had  been  repealed,  or  else  the  emergency  was  held  to  be 

two  sue-  ...  c        v 

cessive  ground  for  dispensing  with  its  observance/  As  soon  as 
sMps,  ^^^  season  allowed  of  military  operations,  he  marched  to 
foQ  ^^^   Kompasion  on  the  Lacedaemonian   frontier,   where  the 

loo. 

^  Liv.  xzzviii.  31.  Furentes  igitur  ira,  triginta  hominibns  ex  factione, 
cum  quH  consiliorum  aliqua  societas  PhilopcBmeni  atque  ezsolibus  erat, 
interfectis,  decreveruiit  renunciandam  societatem  Achseis. 

*  lb.  32.  Omnium  civitatium,  quse  ejus  concilii  erant,  consensu  bellum 
Lacedsemoniis  iudictum  est. 

'  lb.  Cfieterum  responsum  ita  perplexum  fuit,  ut  et  Acheei  sibi  de 
Lacedeemone  permissum  acciperent  et  Lacedsemonii  non  omnia  concessa 
iis  interpretarentur. 

*  lb.  33.  PhUopamnm  con/imufiur  magistratut.  See  Schorn,  p.  304. 
Cf.  Pol.  xxii.  23.  xxiii.  1.  This  passage  strongly  confirms  the  view  (see 
above,  p.  275)  that  tho  General  was  now  elected  late  in  the  year.  Livy 
dearly  implies  that  the  veris  inilium  (of  1 88)  was  not  many  months  aft« 
Philopoimdn's  reelection. 
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Federal  anny  was  reinforced  by  multitudes  of  Lacedae-  chap.  ix. 
inonian  exiles.     Tlie  General  of  the  League  repeated  his 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  aggressors  on  Las,  and 
promised  them  a  fair  trial.    They  appeared,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Spartan  exiles  coidd  not  be  restrained,  and 
seventeen  of  the  accused  fell  in  a  tumult.    The  judicial  £xecntion 
sentence,  by  which  sixty-three  more  were  executed  next  at  i^om*"^* 
day,  was  probably  hardly  a  more  regular  proceeding.*  ^^^^"gg 
But,  considering  the  aggression  on  La^,  the  formal  vote  of  ' 
Secession,  and  the  murder  of  their  own  Unionist  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  found  any 
more  lenient  treatment  before  the  most  solemn  tribunal 
that  the  League  could  have  supplied     The  General  now 
declared  his  will  or  that  of  the  League.     The  walls  of 
Sparta  were  to  be  destroyed ;  the  mercenaries  of  the  late 
l^nrant,  and  the  slaves  enfranchised  by  him,  were  to  leave 
the  country  by  a  fixed  day,  on  pain  of  being  sold  as 
slaves  ;■  above  all,  the  Laws  of  Lykourgos,  the  laws  under  Change 

11         of  the 

which  Sparta  had  lived  through  so  many  ages,  the  laws  Spartan 
which  had  reared  Lednidas,  Ag^silaos,  and  Kleomen^s, 
were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  institutions  of  Achaia.    The 
League  also,  by  a  fresh  vote  of  the  Federal  Assembly  at 
Tegea^  decreed  the  restoration  of  all  the  Spartan  exiles. 

Severity  of  this  kind  may  not  have  been  abstractedly  impolicy 
myust^  but  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic'    It  at  once  poimen's 
suggests   the   question — one  of  the   most  important  of^^^'^j. 
questions  in  our  own  time — whether  a  Federal  Govern- Sparta. 

'  Liv.  xxxyiii  88.  Sexaginta  tres  postero  die  comprehcnsi,  a  quibua 
Pnetor  yim  arcnerat,  non  quia  salvos  vellot,  sed  quia  (lerire  caussd  indictA 
Dolebat,  objecti  muUitudini  iraUB,  quum  aversis  auribus  pauca  locuti 
event,  damnati  omnes  et  traditi  sunt  ad  suppliciuin. 

This  ^rial  seems  to  have  been  held  before  the  Military  Assembly,  held, 
in  war-time,  to  be  invested  with  the  authority  of  the  regular  Assembly  of 
the  League.     See  above,  p.  275. 

•  It  would  probably  Ik?  held  to  be  afjaiust  Federal  Law  for  a  single 
city  to  hire  merrenaries.     See  above,  p.  536. 

'  See  the  remarks  of  Kortiiin,  iii.  282. 

T  T   2 
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CHAP.  DL  ment  either  can  retain,  or  ought  to  tiy  to  retain,  unwilling 
members  in  its  Union.     The  Achaian  Qoyemment  would 
have  failed  in  its  duty,  if  it  had  not  secured  Las  against 
Spartan  aggression,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
it  should  tolerate  the  establishment  of  a  revolted  Spartan 
conmionwealth  in  the  midst  of  the  cities  of  the  League. 
But  the  time  was  emphatically  a  time  for  mercy,  it  was  no 
time  for  hasty  or  irregular  execution  eyen  of  the  most 
guilty  traitors.     Above  all,  the  conduct  of  the  Achaian 
Goyemment  was  impolitic,  as  holding  out  a  fresh  handle 
for  Roman  meddling/    And  one  or  two  pettier  matters 
followed,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Philopoim^n, 
while  dealing  with  the  old  enemy  of  his  city,  forgot  that 
he  was  an  Achaian  President  and  only  remembered  that 
he  was  a  Megalopolitan  citizen*    Many  of  the  mercenaries, 
staying  beyond  their  time,  were  seized  and  sold ;  but  their 
price  was  applied,  not  to  any  national  object,  but  to  rebuild 
a  colonnade  at  Megalopolis  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Klcomen^s.   Megalopolis  also  recovered  the  disputed  terri- 
tory of  Belbin^.     Philopoim^n  seems  to  have  carried  the 
Assembly  with  him  in  all  these  things,  as  he  probably  would 
have  carried  it  with  him  in  any  proposals  for  the  humiliation 
of  Sparta.    But  the  whole  business  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
such  a  man.     It  shows  how  difficult  it  was  for  any  Greek 
to  rise  above  petty  local  passions,  and  it  may  perhaps  lead 
us  to  a  still  greater  admiration  of  the  Achaian  statesmen, 
who  usually  rose  above  them  in  so  great  a  degree.     We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Philopoim^n  could  remember  a 
time  when  Megalopolis  was  an  independent  city,  if  not 
under  a  free  government,  yet  at  least  with  Lydiadas  for 
her  master,  and  also  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  work 
of  Epameindndas  as  the  great  model  of  his  imitation. 
From  this  time  onwards,  the  connexion  of  the  League 

1  See  Thxrlwall,  Tui.  396. 
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with  Sparta  was  the  standing  difficulty  of  Achaian  politics,  chap.  ix. 
Ceaseless  disputes  arose ;   Spartan  factions  complained  at  Continued 
Borne  against  one  another  and  against  the  Federal  Govern-  at  Sparta. 
ment ;   the  very  exiles  whom  Philopoim^n  had  restored 
shared  the  old  Spartan  spirit,  and  could  not  endure  that 
the  city  which  had  once  been  mistress  of  Greece  should  be 
cast  down  to  the  rank  of  a  single  Achaian  Canton.^    At 
one  timOy  four  different  sets  of  Spartan  envoys  appeared  b.c.  184^ 
at  once  before  the  Roman  Senate/    It  should  however  be 
remarked  that  none  of  them  asked  for  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  League;   their  complaints  were    against 
one  another^  or  against  particular  acts  of  the  Federal 
body.     A  moderate  Spartan  politician  would  probably  see 
the  vanity  of  attempting  to  maintain  the  existence  of 
Sparta  as  a  wholly  independent  commonwealth.    But  eveiy  Policy- 
Spartan  would  naturally  revolt  at  the  violent  change  in  Moderate 
his  ancestral  institutions  and  at  the  destruction  of  the  §p^^^ 
walls  of  his  city.    A  position  of  equality  with  Messdnd 
and  Megalopolis,  to  say  nothing  of  Las  and  Gythion, 
was  irksome,  but  it  might  be  borne.     But  the  special 
changes  of  Philopoim^n  reduced  Sparta  below  the  level 
of  other  Achaian  cities ;  they  violated  that  internal  inde- 


^  See  Pol.  xziii,  4,  12.  zxiv.  2.  Liv.  xxxiz.  38.  Some  expressions  of 
Polybios  (xziiL  12)  are  remarkable.  The  Spartan  envoys  complain  that  the 
dty  has  lost  its  security  and  independence — ^i<r^aA^  Kcd  diraf^fflwnoy 
KmraX§tw§ff0ai  n)y  voXircioy,  4irt<r<pa\rj  filv  iklyois  odffif  koI  tojjtois  r»y 
rtxofy  mpipfnifiitmy,  Jkwtif^rifflcurroy  84  BiA  r6  fxij  /i6voy  roii  KotifoTs  B6yfMtri 
tSp  *KxBumP  wM^apx^^^t  ^^^^^  ictd  kot*  lUiay  thniptrfTy  rots  dtl  KaOiffrofiiyots 
ipxntffi.  These  words  need  not  imply  any  unconstitutional  acts  on  the 
part  either  of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  individual  magistrates.  The 
Federal  constitution  vested  larger  powers  in  the  cliiefe  of  the  League  than 
Sputa  had  ever  vested  in  her  own  Kings,  and  among  those  chiefs,  we 
may  be  sure,  no  Spartan  at  this  time  ever  found  a  place.  Without 
supposing  any  real  oppression,  the  humiliation  of  receiving  orders  from 
Megalopolis  was  enough.  Compare  the  praise  bestowed  by  Plutarch  on 
Aratos  (Ar.  11)  for  his  loyal  obedience  to  the  Federal  magistrates,  even 
when  citizens  of  insignificant  townships. 

»  PoL  xxiv.  i.     Liv.  xxxix.  48.     Thirlwall,  viii.  402. 
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CHAP.  IX.  pendence  which  the  Federal  Constitution   promised  to 
eyery  member  of  the  League.     It  was  natural  therefore 
that  every  Spartan  should  wish  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
these  insulting  ordinances;   but  it  was  equally  natural 
that  every  wise  Spartan  should  wish  to  preserve  the  con- 
nexion of  his  city  with  the  rest  of  Peloponn^sos.     When 
the  Spartans  themselves  did  not  speak  of  Secession,  Rome 
could  not  decently  suggest  it.     But  a  little  later,  during 
the  Mess^nian  troubles,  the  Senate  tried  the  trick  of  an 
B.C.  183.    affected  neutrality.     One  of  its  rescripts    ran  that  the 
affairs  of  the  League  were  no  affairs  of  the  Roman  People ; 
if  Sparta  or  Corinth  or  Argos  thought  good  to  secede, 
Roman      Rome  would  not  feel  herself  called  on  to  interfere.^    The 
fori^      meaning  of  this  was  plain  enough  ;   Rome  would  be  well 
Sno^f^the  P^®*^®^^    ^  ^®    ^^^    Peloponnesian  Confederation  £bJ1 
League,      asunder.'    Corinth  and  Argos  however  knew  what  was 

R^Sott    8^^  ^^^  *^®™  ^^^  *^^^  ^^^  to  be  led  away  by  the  insidious 

^^Spwta,  hint ;  and  even  Sparta  soon  afterwards — ^Philopoim^n  was 

then  no  more — definitively  renewed  her  connexion  with 

the  League,  and  set  up  her  pillar  like  the  other  Achaian 

cities.* 

Quiet  in-        Of  the  Other  two  Peloponnesian  cities  lately  annexed, 

ti°o?o?      ^^^  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  no  disturbances,  but 

*^"-  to  have  settled  quietly  down  into  its  place  as  an  Achaian 

Canton.     There  is  no  sign  that  the  Eleians  distrusted  the 

Federal  Government,  or  were  distrusted  by  it.*    We  have 


^  Pol.  xxiv.  10.  *Aw€Kp($7iaav  Hk  Stt^ri  oi)8*  iy  6  AoK^aifAOPimv  ^  Koptw- 
Ol»y  ^  *Apytluy  A^la-rrrrat  HijfxoSf  od  8cif<rci  rods  *Axcuods  $avfid(€iy  i^ 
fiifi  irp6t  ccJroOs  ijywyrai.  Is  it  possible  that  the  use  of  the  word  9rifios 
instead  of  ir6\is  was  itself  an  insidious  hint  to  the  assumption  of  increased 
independence  by  the  several  cities  I 

'lb.  *A'r6Kpi<ny  Kfipuyfwroi  Hx^^f^*'^  Hiddtaiy  rots  $ov\oM^you  ZytKtw 
'Poffiaitay  d<f>i(rr€ur$cu  rrjs  r£v  *Axcu»y  woKirtias. 

•  lb.  XXV.  2.  McTci  TovTA  ffrif\i}S  rpoypct^titnis  ff'vyciroXircvcro  fitri 
Twv  *Axcu£y  t|  HirdpTfi. 
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seen  a  Federal  Assembly  held  in  their  city/  and  the  chap.  ix. 
Ambassador  sent  by  Philopoimc^n  to  Rome  to  excuse  his 
doings  at  Kompasion  was  an  Eleian  named  Nikod^mos.* 
At  Mess^n^  the  question  of  Union  or  Secession  had  State  of 
become  identical  with  the  question  of  Democracy  or  Oli-  lieasSfi!* 
garchy  in  the  State  Government.  When  Mess^n^  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  some  changes  in  the  State  con- 
stitution were  made  by  the  influence  of  Philopoim^n," 
which,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  changes  in  a  democratical 
direction.  But  there  was  a  strong  oligarchic  party,  which 
hoped  to  recoTcr  its  power  by  Roman  help.  Its  leader 
was  one  Deinokratcs,  who  is  described  to  us  as  a  good 
soldier,  but  as,  in  other  respects,  a  man  of  profligate  and 
frivolouS)  though  showy,  character.*  This  man  visited 
Rome  as  an  envoy, '^  seemingly  not  from  the  Mess^nian 
GoYemment,  but  merely  from  his  own  party.  He  received 
no  open  encouragement,  yet  he  contrived  to  obtain  a 
certain  d^rree  of  countenance  from  Titus  himself     He  5?^°}^  ^^ 

Messend 

returned  to  Greece  in  his  company,  and  presently  he  under 
caused  a  revolution  at  Mess^n^  and  proclaimed  Scces-]^^^' 
sion  from  the  League.®    PhilopoimSn,  in  his  seventieth  ^^-  ^®^- 
year,  after  forty  years  of  political  life,  was  now  General 
of  the  Achaians  for  the  eighth  time/    He  was  then  lying 
sick  at  Argos,  but  he  roused  himself  at  the  news.     He  at 
once  sent  Lykortas  to  reduce  the  rebels.     He  himself 
hastened  to  Megalopolis,  and  there  collected  the  cavaliy  of 
his  native  city,  the  sons  of  the  men  who  had  fought  beside 
Lydiadas  at  Ladokeia  and  had  followed  himself  to  victory 
at  Sellasia.     But  it  was  the  last  campaign  of  the  old  hero. 

*  Liv.  xxxviii.  82.     See  above,  p.  641.  •  Pol.  xxiii.  1. 

'  PoL    xxiii.    10.      T^  roO  Tirou  itdypofifui  Kcd  n)y  rod  ^iXowolfuyos 

*  PoL  xxiv.  5, 

'  lb.     napayw6fitvos  tls  Ti)y  'Pau/ai^v  wpftrfitvri^s.     On  the  vague  use 
of  tlie  word  wp€(rfi€vnfsf  see  above,  p.  535. 

*  Pint.  Phil.  18.  ^  Tol.  x.xiv.  8,  0.     Phit.  rhil.  18. 
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cmAf.uL   Hia  immediaite  object  wm  Io  lefiere  a  107ml  MesB^uan 
town— either  Kocond  or  Kolonides  * — Hing  to  tibe  soath  cS 


CjLoan  the  reroltetl  capitaL  In  a  skiniiish  with  Deinokmt^  he 
enti-xi^r  was  at  first  socceadal,  bat  aftmraida*  sontxiiiided  by 
r«>ivx^  as  BombeR,  the  Achaian  CSeneral  was  thrown  finom  hia  horse, 
Me:u^.    and  was  carried  a  priaoner  to  Meas^n^.     But  it  soon 

9.C.  133.  *^ 

became  erident  that  popular  feeling  was  wholly  in  his 
fairoor ;  Deinokrates  and  his  Senate  therefore  hastened  to 
remoTc  their  noble  captire  to  a  sorer  keepii^  Philopoi- 
men  drank  the  cop  of  hemlock  'in  a  snbterranean  dnngeon 
— the  last  hero  of  Achaia,  the  last  hero  of  Greece,  the  last 
whom  Phitarch  has  thought  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  bead- 
roll  of  the  worthies  of  his  conntrr. 

According  to  the  Achaian  constitution,  Ljkortas,  who 
had  been  General  of  the  year  before,  succeeded  Fhflopoi- 
men  in  oflSce  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  This  seems 
to  have  been  near  the  end  of  the  official  year,  and  he  was 
reelected  at  the  next  regular  Meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
^c'^Ts3*''  which  was  shortly  afterwards  held  at  Megalopolis.'  It 
was  soon  evident  that  the  revolt  of  l^Iess^n^  and  the  death 
of  Philopoimen  were  the  work  of  a  mere  fisiction,  and  that 

1  Pint.  PhlL  IS.  Ktifiiir  rUr  caAov^nfv  KaX^tU,  Liv.  xzxix.  49.  Ad 
prtEoccHpandiun  Ccro^un,     See  Thirlwali,  viiL  405. 

*  Plat.  Phil.  20.  Liv.  xxxix.  50.  Platarch  adds  that  some  of  the  Mes- 
senian^  proposed  to  tortnre  him  to  death,  and  that  they  were  afterwards 
stoned  to  death  at  his  tomb  (>.  21).  There  is  no  anthority  for  either  state- 
ment in  Polybioe  or  Livy.  It  reminds  one  of  the  crimes  which  Quintos 
Cartius  and  writers  of  that  kind  have  impartially  heaped  alike  upon 
Alexander  and  npon  his  enemies. 

^  This  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
that  Lykortas  was  elected  General  (cAc^^croi  arptmry^y  Awc^prar,  Phil.  21) 
soon  after  Philopoimen*s  death,  with  what  we  know,  from  the  direct  witness 
of  Polybios  (xL  2,  see  above,  p.  281  \  to  have  been  the  constitutional  practice 
of  the  League.  By  the  death  of  Philopoimdn,  Lykortas,  as  General  of  the 
year  b.c.  185-4  (see  Livy,  xxxix.  35,  36),  became  at  once,  without  election, 
General  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  B.c.  184-3.  But,  if  the  death  of 
Philopoimen  took  place  very  shortly  before  the  November  Meeting  of 
B.  c.  1 83,  Lykortas  would  need  an  almost  immediate  reelection  to  continuo 
him  in  office  during  the  year  B.r.  183-2.     See  Schom,  318,  21. 
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the  guilt  was  in  no  way  shared  by  the  mass  of   the  chap.  ix. 
Mess^nian  people.^    In  the  course  of  the  next  year,  popu- 
lar feeling  compelled  Deinokrat^s  to  sue  for  peace.'    It  Read- 
was  granted,  as  was  just,  on  favourable  terms.    Lykortas,  of  Messdud 
by  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet.' required  the  surrender  of  the  t^^^ 
guilty  persons,  the  reception  of  a  Federal  garrison  into  ^^7* 
the  citadel  of  Mess^n^,  and  the  unreserved  submission  of 
all  questions  to  the  Federal  Assembly.     The  persons  sur- 
rendered died,  at  Lykortas'  order,  by  their  own  hands,  and 
the  Assembly  ^  decreed  the  readmission  of  Mess6n6  to  the 
League.     In  consideration  of  the  damage  done  to  its  b.c.  182. 
territory  by  the  war,  the  restored  State  was,  seemingly  at  a 
later  Assembly,  exempted  from  all  Federal  taxes  for  three 
years.*    But,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  Philo-  Three 
poimSn  had  followed  even  with  his  native  city,^  three  of  towns 
the  smaUer  Mess^nian  towns,  Abia,  Thouria,  and  Pharai,  ^"^^^^ 
were  detached  from  the  capital,  and  were  admitted  to  the  pendent 
Union  as  independent  States,  each  setting  up  its  own  b.c.  182. 
pillar  like  Argos  or  Megalopolis.^     These  towns  all  lie 
between  Mess6n6  and  the  Lakonian  frontier,^  a  district 
which  it  was  specially  important  to  occupy  with  members 
attached  to  the  Union  both  by  gratitude  and  interest. 

»  Liv.  xxxix.  49,  50.     Pint.  PML  19,  20.     Pol.  xxiv.  12. 

»  PoL  xxiv.  12. 

s  lb.     'O  ffrpoTTfy^s  r£p  *Axatwy  wapctXafidy  roi^s  avrdpxorras. 

•  lb.  *Xlnrcp  Mtti^ms  ovy4fiaty€  rdrt  wdKir  ew^fffOat  rox^s  *Axcuoi)f 
«lf  MffT^iyr  WXiy  iwl  rijy  litvr4pay  aT&voZov.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
regular  Spring  Meeting  of  b.c.  182.  Now  that  the  official  year  began  in 
November,  the  May  Meeting  would  be  the  9evr4pa  tr^voSos. 

•  lb.  XXV.  8.  ^w40fyTO  rify  wpds  ro^s  Mc(r<n}v/ovf  ari^XriUy  ovyx^p^' 
naTts  adrots  wp6s  rots  SiWots  ^iKavBpditois  ical  rpi&v  h-«Sy  dr4K€iay. 

*  See  above,  p.  626.  \ 

^  PoL  XXV.  1.  *l8(ay  8i  Bifityai  tm^Kiiy  iKdarri  ^itrtTxt  t^i  Kotrijt 
ffvfaro?UTt(as.  Schom  (p.  321)  says  with  truth,  "  Dieser  Anordnung  kann 
al«  ein  Fortschritt  in  der  Ausbildung  der  Bundosverfassung  betrachtet 
werden." 

*  They  form  the  district  which  Augustus  afterwards  took  from  Meas^ue 
and  added  to  Lakonia.     Pausanias,  iv.  30.  2. 
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CHAP.  IX.      It  was  during  this  eTentfiil  Presidency  of  Lykortas  that 

Sparta  was,  at  a  Meeting  at  Sikyon,  finally  reunited  to  the 

League.'    The  news  was  announced  at  Rome  both  by  a 

Federal  and  by  a  LacedsBmonian  Ambassador,  the  latter, 

one  Chairdn,   being    probably  sent  by  consent  of   the 

Schemes    League.'    It  must  have  been  in  a  later  year  that  this 

at  Sparta^  samc  Chairou  entered  on  a  series  of  demagogic  measures 

B.C.  180?   i^ij  Sparta  with  an  evident  view  to  the  Tyranny.    When  the 

State  Government  instituted  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct, 

he  procured  the  murder  of  the  chief  commissioner.*    The 

Federal  power  now  interposed.     The  Greneral,  probably 

Lykortas,  went,  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  to  Sparta,  and 

procured  the  condemnation  of  Chairon,  seemingly  by  a 

Spartan  tribunal. 

Conati-  Our  direct  information  during  the  period  between  the 

iioticeaT     ^^^  ^^^  Antiochos  and  the  death  of  Philopoimftn  chiefly 
?M  ^^^~   relates  to  those  external  afiairs  of  the  League  of  which 

loo. 

I  have  just  attempted  a  summary.    But  many  important 

constitutional  points  are  brought  out  incidentally  in  our 

narratives.     The  detail  at  which  Polybios  now  writes  gives 

us  a  minute  account  of  everything  of  which  we  have  any 

account  at  all,  and  we  constantly  see  the  working  of  the 

Federal  system  far  more  clearly  displayed  than  in  earlier 

times.     One  important  change  was  introduced  by  Philo- 

poim(^n,  when  President  for  the  fifth  time,  in  the  year  of  the 

Yearly      Secession  of  Sparta.     Hitherto,  though  Special  Meetings 

removed    had  been  called  wherever  the  Crovemment  thought  fit,  the 

A^on,      *^^  regular  yearly  Assemblies  had  always  been  held  at 

B.C.  189.    Aigion.     It  was  now  that  Philopoim^n  carried  his  law  by 


•  See  above,  p.  646. 

•  Pol.  XXV.  2.  Cf.  above,  p.  262.  This  Chairdu  had  once  before 
appeared  at  Rome  (Pol.  xxiv.  4)  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
discontented  parties.     His  Federal  colleague  was  Bippos,  an  Argeian. 

•  Pol.  XXV.  8.     Tdif  iin4>ay4oTaro¥  r£y  loKituwm^pw  *KKoK\t»»itiiP. 
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which  these  Meetings  were  to  be  held  iu  each  city  of  the  chap.  ix. 
League  in  turn.'  Aigion,  a  natural  centre  enough  for  the 
old  Achaia,  was  a  most  unnatural  centre  for  all  Pelopon- 
n^sos ;  and  PhilopoimSn  understood  Federal  principles 
too  well  to  give  the  League  the  curse  of  a  capital  any- 
where else.  The  change  too,  as  tending  to  equalize  all  the 
members  of  the  Union,  quite  fell  in  with  his  policy.  It 
was  part  of  the  same  plan  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  some- 
what of  the  apparent  greatness  of  his  own  city  by  raising 
her  dependent  towns  to  the  rank  of  equal  members  of 
the  League.' 

It  is  from  an  incidental  notice  during  this  period  that  Consti- 
we  learn  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  Senate.    The  ^^l^ 
Kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  still  continued  to  seek  the  Senate. 
friendship  of  the  League.     Many  costly  gifts  were  offered 
by  them,  which  were  refused  by  the  Assembly  whenever 
they  were  thought  derogatory  to  the  national  honour  and 
independence.     One  offer  from  Eumenes  of  Pergamos,  Rejec- 
made  during  the  second  Presidency  of  Aristainos,  was  of  a  Eumenes' 
very  strange  kind.     He  offered  to  give  the  League  one  °^®^|^ 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  which  sum  was  to  be  put  out  mombero, 
to  interest^  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  pay  wages  to  the 
Federal  Senators  at  the  times  of  Assembly.'  The  proposal 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  Senators 
so  often  really  formed  the  Assembly,  so  that  the  offer  was 
Teiy  like  a  scheme  for  taking  the  whole  Achaian  League 

1  See  above,  p.  277. 

*  LiT.  xxxviiL  80.  Philopoim^n  sammons  an  Assembly — seemingly 
a  Special  Assembly — at  Aigos,  to  entertain  this  qacstion.  The  Ministers 
summon  another  at  Aigion.  All  the  world  goes  to  Aigos ;  the  Roman 
Consul  Marcns  Falvius,  whom  the  people  of  Aigion  had  called  in  to  stop 
the  change,  goes  there  too.  The  national  will  is  so  plain  that  Falvius 
Tentores  on  no  opposition,  and  Philopoimdn's  bill  is  passed.  The  Roman, 
as  usual,  is  found  hostile  to  any  measure  tending  to  increase  the  strength 
and  harmony  of  the  League. 

'  Pol.  zxiii.  7.     Miofodarcicrtfcu  ri)i'  /SouA^v  rwf  *Ax*MSy  M  reus  KOifcut 
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CHAP.  IX.  into  pay.^  The  offer  was  rejected;  ihe  League  had  no 
mind  to  see  its  Senators  pensioners  of  Eumente  ;  the  law 
forbade  either  magistrates  or  private  persons  to  accept 
such  presents  ;  how  then  could  it  be  borne  that  the  whole 
Senate  should  be  bribed  in  a  body?*  These  arguments 
were  forcibly  pressed  by  an  orator  named  ApoUdnidas  of 
Sikydn ;  the  feelings  of  the  Assembly  were  also  strongly 
stirred  up  against  the  King  by  one  Kassander  of  Aigina,' 
who  set  forth  how  his  native  island,  once  a  free  Canton  of 
the  League,  was  now  in  bondage  to  the  veiy  prince  who 
offered  them  this  tempting  bribe/ 

^"^  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Achaian  laws  required 

resistance  iiiiii  ^i 

to  Roman  that  a  Special  Assembly  should  be  summoned  only  to 
mentT^  discuss  somc  definite  business,  and  that  it  could  entertain 
no  proposition  alien  to  that  business/  This  law  was  more 
than  once  appealed  to  by  Philopoim^n  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  unauthorized  interference  of  Roman  officers. 
When  a  duly  commissioned  Roman  Ambassador  came  with 

*  See  above,  p.  807. 

'  Pol.  xxiiL  8.  Twf  y^  ¥6fio9V  Kta\v6rrmv  foiOiva  fx^r*  tStmrmp  fnfrc 
t£v  dpx^yTO)¥  wapd  fiouri\4o9s  9upa  kofifid^tiy  fcord  /tti}8*  inoUuf  irp6^wrv, 
wdyras  if^a  Zwpo?ioKt7adau  Tpcx^cu^ws,  vposZt^t^idvovs  rd  XA^A^^t^O)  irdyrt^v 
cTvoi  wttpayo/juharoyf  vf>6s  8^  rovrois  <iA<rx.i<rrov  6fAo\oyovfjL4yws,  r6  y^ 
6}^wyid(t<r6ai  rify  ^vKijy  Hw*  Edfi4yovs  icalBt  Zmaarop  $tos,  koI  /3ovA.(f$c<r9cu 
TcpH  Twy  Koiy&v  KorawrrvKdras  oloytl  ScAcop,  vp^^Xor  fx^^^  ''^^  aiax^ytiy 
KoX  T^y  pxAfiriy. 

It  will  be  seen  bow  completely  equivalent  bribing  the  Senate  is  held  to 
be  to  bribing  the  whole  Assembly. 

s  lb.  Did  the  Aiginetans,  though  their  city  was  enslaved,  retain  their 
Federal  franchise,  or  had  Kassander  been  admitted  to  the  franchise  of  some 
other  Achaian  city  ?  This  speech  of  an  AwoXis  dtnfp  (see  Herod,  viii  61) 
reminds  us  of  KanarSs  and  Garibaldi  in  our  own  times. 

^  It  wua  probably  now  that  the  decree  was  passed  to  abolish  all  illegal 
and  unseemly  honours  {rds  dirptirtis  rift^s  koI  rds  'rapay6fiovs)  which  had 
been  voted  to  Eumencs.  Two  Rhodians,  Sdsigenes  and  Diopeithes,  who 
held  some  judicial  office  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  (Suceurrcb  Mip- 
Xoyras  tear  inuyoy  t6v  Kcup6y)y  were  set  to  carry  out  this  decree.  A  private 
grudge  against  Eumen^  led  them  to  exceed  their  commission,  and  to 
abolish  all  honours  whatsoever  which  had  been  granted  to  the  King. 
Pol.  xxviii.  7.     See  Schom,  389. 

*  See  above,  pp.  276,  613. 
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any  definite  communication  from  the  Senate,  an  Assembly  chap.  ix. 
was  summoned,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say.  His  communication  of  itself  formed  business  to  be 
laid  before  the  Assembly  according  to  the  law.  But  both 
Flamminus  and  others  of  his  countrymen  seem  to  have 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Achaian  GoYcmment 
to  summon  an  Assembly  whenever  any  Roman  of  distinc- 
tion took  a  fancy  to  address  the  Achaian  People,  whether 
he  were  the  bearer  of  any  real  communication  from  the 
Senate  or  no.  The  law  just  mentioned  afforded  a  good 
means  of  refusing  such  requests.  In  the  same  second 
Presidency  of  Aristainos,  just  after  the  Assembly  which 
declined  the  gift  of  Eumen^s  had  dispersed,  came  Quintus  b.c.  185. 
Csecilius,  who  had  been  as  Ambassador  into  Macedonia, 
requiring  that  an  Assembly  should  be  called  together  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  affairs  of  Sparta.^  He 
seems  to  have  been  ordered  to  go  into  PeloponnOsos  on 
his  return  from  Macedonia,'  but  he  clearly  brought  no 
definite  instructions  with  him.  Aristainos,  as  President, 
summoned  a  Cabinet  Council "  at  Argos,  in  which  we  inci- 
dentally learn  that  three  citizens  of  Megalopolis  were 
present  beside  himself^  Csecilius  spoke,  strongly  blaming  The  do- 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  body  towards  Sparta.  Arbl.  -^'^ 
ainos  was  silent,  showing,  as  Polybios  says,  by  his  very  Cfleciims 

for  &I1 

silence  that  his  sentiments  were  on  the  side  of  Ca>cilius.^  Assembly 
Diophan^s  openly  took  the  Roman  side ;   Philopoim^n,  ^ 
Archdn,  and  Lykortas — all  the  speakers  mentioned,  except 
Archdn,  are  Megalopolitans — stood  up  for  their  country. 

^  PoL  zziu.  10.     Liv.  xxxix.  38. 

*  liv.  a.  8.     Peloponncsum  quoquc  adire  jassi. 

*  PoL  IL8.  2iuytKydyoirros  *kpurrcdvov  rov  (rrporytyoC  rit  dpx^s  «^*  '")•' 
rmw  'ApytUnr  t^Xiv.  This  is  clearly  a  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  only,  not 
of  the  whole  Senate  (Rath)  as  Schom  (p.  310)  makes  it. 

^  See  above,  p.  288. 

*  Pol.  1LS.  AriXos  ^v  i^  tsdroO  rov  arittray  Srg  Svfapccrrfirai  rots  ^Koro- 
fiJIfUpoit  Kol  irvP€v9oK€7  ro7s  Cw6  roO  KaiKiKlov  \tyofA4yotf. 
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thereon 
at  Rome. 


CHAP.  IX.  The  demand  of  Csecilius  for  an  Assembly '  was  at  last  met 
by  a  request  to  know  what  were  his  instructionB  from  the 
Senate ;  if  he  had  any  to  produce,  an  Assembly  should 
be  held  to  discuss  •them,  otherwise  the  law  did  not  allow 
one  to  be  summoned.  Csecilius  had  no  instructions  to 
show,  and  he  departed  without  his  Assembly.  He  after- 
wards complained  so  bitterly  at  Rome  of  the  supposed 
insult  which  he  had  received,  that  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  send  Philopoim^n  and  Lykortas  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  the  Achaian  Government  before  the  Senate.  They  were 
told  that,  as  the  Roman  Senate  was  always  summoned  to 

Discussion  hear  the  Ambassadors  of  Achaia,  so  a  hearing  before  the 
Achaian  Assembly  ought  never  to  be  refused  to  an  Am- 
bassador of  Rome.'  The  sophism  is  obvious ;  it  was  one 
thing  to  assemble  the  Senators  of  the  Roman  City ;  it  was 
another  to  get  together  all  the  citizens,  or  even  all  the 
Senators  of  Achaia,  scattered,  as  they  were,  over  the  whole 
face  of  Peloponn^sos.  And,  after  all,  the  Roman  Senate 
and  the  Achaian  Assembly  did  not  answer  to  one  another. 
Great  as  were  the  powers  of  the  Roman  Senate,  it  was 
not,  like  the  Achaian  Assembly,  the  body  which  actually 
declared  war  and  peace.  That  last  attribute  of  sovereignty 
belonged  to  the  Roman  People  in  their  Tribes,  and  they 
were  certainly  never  assembled  to  hear  the  communications 
of  an  Achaian  envoy. 

Similarly,  when  Titus  himself,  on  his  way  to  a  mission 
in  Asia,  took  the  MessSnian  Deinokrates  back  with  him  as 
far  as  Naupaktos,  he  wrote  thence  to  the  Achaian  Govern- 
ment, requiring  an  Assembly  to  be  summoned.  Philo- 
poim^n  was  now  in  the  last  year  of  his  office  and  his  life. 
The  answer  sent  was  the  same  as  that  given  to  Csccilius ; 
the  Assembly  should  be  summoned  if  Titus  would,  accord- 


An  As- 
sembly 
refused 
to  Flami 
ninus, 
B.C.  188. 


*  Pol.  U.S.      'O   8<    KcuKiKioSt    opay   ri^y   ro^ay  rrpoaiptiriv^    ^{/ov    roiii 
voXAoOf  aur^  ffuydytiy  *is  4KK\ri<rlay. 
'  Pol.  xxiii.  12.      Liv.  xxxix.  33. 
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ing  to  law,  state  the  business  which  he  had  to  lay  before  ^^^^-  ^^* 
it     Titus  had  no  statement  to  make,  and  the  Assembly 
was  not  held.^ 

§  3.  From  the  Death  of  PhUopoimhi  to  the  Co^iquest 

of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 

B.C.  183—167. 

With  PhilopoimCn  died  out  the  old  race  of  Achaian 
statesmen,  the  race  which  had  seen  the  League  in  the  days 
of  its  glory,  and  indeed  of  its  growth.     Philopoim^n  was  b.c.  258. 
bom  about  the  time  of  the  deliverance  of  Siky6n  and  the 
first  great  extension  of  the  League.     He  was  bom  when 
Megalopolis  was  still  a  detached  unit,  the  subject  of  some 
of  the  earlier  and  baser  Tyrants  who  preceded  Lydiadas. 
He  was  a  grown  man  when  his  native  city  joined  the  b.c.  234. 
League ;  his  youth  was  contemporary  with  the  last  days  of 
Markos  and  with  the  full  prime  both  of  Lydiadas  and 
Aratos.     And  he  had  lived  to  see  a  state  of  things  which 
might  have  made  him  wish  that  either  KleomenOs  or 
Antigonos  could  come  back  again  as  lord  over  Pelo- 
ponnftsoB.     But  he  was  taken  away  before  the  worst  evils 
came  on  the  land  he  loved;  he  had  gone  through  the 
allotted  span  of  man's  life ;  it  was  well  for  him  that  he 
was  not  reserved  for  the  sad  old  age  of  Isokrat^s.    And  Condition 
he  left  the  League,  if  not  what  it  had  once  been,  yet  as  League 
flourishing  and  as  independent  as  any  state  could  hope  to  ^^l^^  ^f 
be  in  those  evil  times.     Achaia  was  still  the  first  of  exist-  P^^; 

poimdn. 

ing  republics,  the  compeer  of  any  existing  kingdom.     Tlie 
League  was  still  spared  the  worst  forms  of  Roman  inter- 

*  PoL  xxiv.  5.  'Etci  .  .  $ypcupt  rtp  ffrpaniy^  Ktd  to7s  ^fxiovpyoTt  rcSy 
'AxoMSr,  KtKt6wy  av»6rftiv  ro\>s  *Ax<uoi)s  tls  iKKKii<rituf,  dmiyf^w^av  adr^ 
9i6rt  tronfo'oiHriy,  ^  yp^^  ^<p2  rivw  ^vKtrai  SioXcx^fcu  '"'oTs  *Ax(uois' 
Todff  7c^  y6fAOus  Toura  ro7s  Apxovaiy  iwirirrtiy'  rov  8i  /x^  toX/xwktos 
ypd^iWf  K.r.K. 
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CHAP.  Tx.  ference ;  some  respect  was  still  paid  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  an  equal  ally ;  and  the  internal  administration 
was  less  meddled  with  by  Rome  than  it  had  been  by 
Philip.  PhilopoimSn  too  left  his  country  to  the  care  of 
statesmen  formed  in  his  own  school,  who  had  imbibed  his 
prudent  maxims  of  avoiding  at  once  indiscreet  defiance 
and  still  more  indiscreet  servility.  Lykortas  of  Megalo- 
polis had  the  state  as  it  were  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
great  fellow-citizen,  and  Lykortas'  son  Polybios,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  best  knowledge  of  these  times,  carried  the  urn 

B.C.  281-    of  the  hero  at  his  funeral  pomp.     Thus  three  men's  lives 

146 

embrace  the  whole  history  of  Federal  Greece.     Polybios 

sat  at  the  feet  of  Philopoim^n,  and  Philopoimftn  may  have 

sat  at  the  feet  of  Markos  of  Keryneia.^ 

Parties  The  cxact  age  of  Lykortas  is  not  known ;  he  must  have 

L^^g .     been  much  younger  than  Philopoimdn,  but  still  quite  old 

^  elder    enough  to  remember  when  the  Achaian  League  was  a 

party  not   reaUy  independent  power.     The  statesmen  of  his  genera- 

nnpa-  ^     tion  difi^ered,  as  we  have  seen,  among  themselves ;   the 

triotic.       policy  of  Aristainos  and  Diophan^s  was  less  dignified,  and 

really  less  prudent,  than  the  policy  of  Philopoim^n  and 

Lykortas;    still  Aristainos  and  Diophan^s  were  certainly 

Growth      not  wilful  traitors.     But,  under  the  debasing  influence  of 

extreme     Rome,  a  brood  of  men  was  growing  up  throughout  Greece 

^?*^      who  knew  nothing  of  republican  or  patriotic  feelings,  and 

under        whosc  Only  thought  was   to  advance  their  own   selfish 

kratds.       interests  by  the    basest  subserviency  to  the  dominant 

power.     Such,  among  the  Achaians,  was  Kallikrat^s  of 

Leontion,  such,  in  Epeiros,   was  the  younger  Charops. 

These  were  men  of  essentially  the  same  stamp  as  those 

whom,  a  century  before,  the  Macedonian  Kings  had  set  up 

*  Polybios  was  contemporary  with  Philopoim^n,  and  Philopoim6n  con- 
temporary with  Markos,  as  grown  men.  This  alone  is  really  fit  to  be 
called  contemporary  existence.  If  a  child  bom  just  before  Chair6neia  is 
reckoned  as  contemporary  with  Isokrat^,  three  men*8  lives  might  b« 
spread  over  a  much  wider  space. 
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as  Tyrants  in  the  Peloponnesian  cities.     Rome  was  a  ^dap.  ix. 
Republic ;  she  therefore  could  hardly  establish  her  slaves 
as  l^rants,    and    probably  they  served   her    better   by 
exercising  a  practical  Tyranny  under  republican  forms. 
Charops,  it  is  clear,  was  the  author  of  cruelties  hardly 
inferior  to  those  of  Nabis  himself-/  but  Law  reigned  in 
Achaia  down  to  the  moment  of  her  fall ;  Kallikrat^s  could 
not  rob  or  banish  or  murder;  he  could  only  act  as  a  vile 
cross  between  Tyrant  and  Demagogue,  the  opponent  of 
eveiy  patriot,  the  supporter  of  every  measure  which  could 
exalt  his  own  power  at  the  cost  of  the  national  degrada- 
tion.    We  first  hear  of  this  wretch  under  the  Presidency  Presidency 
of  Hyperbatos,*  himself  seemingly  a  man  of  the  same  batosT^^ 
stamp,  or  perhaps  only  of  the  school  of  Aristainos.  At  any  JiS;  ^^^~ 
rate,  he  agreed  with  Kallikrat^s  in  openly  avowing  the  slavish 
doctrine  that  no  constitutional  impediment  ought  to  stand  ^^^J^. 
in  the  way  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  Roman  Senate.'  ^tos  and 
This  doctrine,  of  course,  had  to  be  maintained  in  the  kratds. 
teeth  of  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  Lykortas  and  Opposi- 

,        tion  of 

the  patriotic  party.  The  immediate  occasion  on  which  Lykortas. 
ELallikrat^s  is  first  introduced  to  us  is  one  of  the  inter- 
minaUe  disputes  about  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles.  The  b.c.  i79. 
Senate  required  their  restitution,  which  Lykortas  opposed 
as  unconstitutional  It  was  determined  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome  to  lay  the  objections  of  Lykortas  before 
the  Senate.  By  what  chance  it  happened  that  Kallikrat^ 
himself  waik  nominated  one  of  the  envoys  does  not  appear/ 


1  PoL  xxz.  14.  zxxii.  21. 

■  Pol.  xxvL  1.  Hyperbatos  is  probably  a  grandson  of  tho  person  of 
the  same  name  who  was  General  in  b.c.  224.  See  above,  p.  453.  Plutarch 
howeyer  writes  the  name  "tirtp$ceras  and  Polybios  'Tirtpfiaros. 

•  lb.  O/  »fpl  r6¥  'Tr4p$aroy  tcaU  KoKKiKpirriy  vttBapx*^'^  to**  ypapo- 
fUwois  vap^yovp,    koI  /x^rc   y6fAoy  fii^rc   im^Kriy  fii^r*   &Wo    firii^y  rovrov 

*  Schom  (p.  823)  says,  **  Anstatt  aber  den  rechtschaflFenen  Lykortas, 
welcher  den   Rath  gegeben   hatto,  an  die  Spitze  der  Gesandtschaft  zu 
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EmbasBy 
ofKaUi- 
krat^s 
to  Rome. 


Rescript 
of  the 
Roman 
Senate. 


Perhaps  he  had  not  yet  displayed  himself  in  his  M 
colours,  and  it  may  hare  been  thought  desirable  tiiat  the 
embassy  should  not  wholly  consist  of  avowed  partizans  of 
Lykortas.  Of  his  colleagues  we  know  only  that  tiiey  bore 
the  most  glorious  names  in  the  history  of  the  League ; 
they  were  Lydiadas  of  M^alopolis  and  Aratos  of  Sikyon.^ 
Kallikrat^s  of  course  betrayed  his  trust ;  he  invited  the 
Senate  to  exercise  a  more  direct  authority  in  Achaia  and 
the  other  Grecian  states ;  there  were  in  eveiy  city  men 
who  were  ready  to  do  its  work ;  these  men  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  men  who  talked  about  oaths  and 
laws  and  pillars  should  in  like  manner  be  made  to  feel 
the  displeasure  of  Rome.'  The  Senate  hardly  needed 
such  counsel ; '  yet  it  is  clear  that  from  this  moment  ihere 
begins  another  marked  change  in  the  way  in  which  Rome 
treated  the  Grecian  commonwealths.  While  Philip  and 
Antiochos  were  formidable,  Achaia  was  treated  as  an  equal 
ally ;  with  their  fall  she  sank  to  the  position  of  a  dependent 
ally ;  now  she  had  to  feel  what  it  was  to  be,  in  all  but 
name,  a  subject  dependency.  From  this  time  forth,  ELalli- 
kratds  and  his  fellows  received  their  orders  from  Rome, 
and  communicated  them  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  several 
states.  Kallikrat^s  himself  came  back  with  a  rescript 
from  the  Senate,  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  exiles, 
and  recommending  himself  as  the  model  for  all  Greek 
statesmen.^    The  Senate  wrote  also  to  the  four  other 


stellen,  erwahlte  die  Regierungf  wie  von  einem  Damon  verblendet,  zn 
diesem  Posten  den  Eallikrates. "  Why  *'  die  Regierung  ?  "  Surely  Am- 
bassadors were  elected  by  the  Assembly.     See  Pol.  xxix.  10. 

^  Aratos  was  certainly  (see  Pol.  xxv.  7)  grandson  of  the  great  Aratos, 
and  son  of  the  younger  General  of  that  name.  And  analogy  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  Lydiadas  was  grandson  of  the  illustrious  Tyrant. 

«  Pol.  xxvi.  2. 

»  Thirlwall,  viii.  414. 

^  Pol.  xxri.  3.  ncp2  tk  rov  KaWiKpdrovs  aihov  Kar*  /S/or,  mpairtm' 
vi^ffaffa   rodf   orv/xirpco'jBcvTdr,    Kar4ra^tv   fls   rijv   i.ir6itptariv   Si^t  hu 
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Leagaes — iEtolia^  Epeiros,  Akarnania,  and  Boeotia, — and  chap.  ix. 
to  Rome's  humble  slayes  at  Athens,  bidding  them  all 
cooperate  in  restoring  the  exiles,  that  is,  bidding  them  all 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Achaians  if  they  could.     The 
patriots  were  awed,  and  Kallikratte  brought  with  him  a 
new  means  of  influence,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  heard 
nothing  in  the  history  of  Greek  Federalism.    At  the  next  KalU- 
electioo  the  traitor  was  raised  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  elected 
historian,  directly  attributes  his  success  partly  to  deception  ^^^^^^'_ 
and  partly  to  bribery.^    As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  178. 
office,  he  at  once  restored  the  exiles  both  at  Sparta  and  at 
Mess^nd. 

Our  next  business  is  to  trace  the  way  in  which  the  Effects  of 
Federal  states  of  Greece  were  aficcted  by  the  war  between  ^ith^*^ 
the  Romans  and  ffing  Perseus,  the  Third  Macedonian  War  Piraeus 
of  Roman  history.    In  the  course  of  that  war,  three  of  the  Federal 

states 

Greek  Leagues  were  wiped  out  of  the  list  of  independent  b.c.  172- 
states,  and  Achaia  receiyed  a  blow  from  which  she  never  ^^^' 
recoTered.    By  this  time  Greece  had  learned  what  Roman 
friendship  and  alliance  really  meant     The  philhellenic 
dreams  of  Flamininus  on  the  one  side,  the  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  recovered  freedom  on  the  other,  had  now 
utteriy  passed  away.    Things  had  so  changed  since  the 
frumous  Isthmian  Games  that  Rome  was  now  felt  to  be 
the  enemy  of  Greece,  and  Macedonia  to  be  her  natural 
bulwark.    Macedoniim  and  Roman  lordship  had  both  been 
tried,  and  the  yoke  of  Macedon  had  been  found  to  be  the 
lighter  of  the  two.     And  indeed,  with  Rome  standing  by  Greek 
the  side  of  both,  Macedonian  headship  over  Greece  was  not  ^ling  ^ 

TMo^rovf  ^ipx'^  ^'^  '''^^^  voKiT^tifioo'ip  AyBpas  ot6s  i<m  KaWucpdrjis. 
We  may  infer  from  this  that  Lydiadas  and  Aratos  had  acted  somewhat 
more  worthily  of  their  illustrious  names. 

^  PoL  xxvi.  4.  Karairk7i^dfi9vos  koI  avvrplt^  rodf  6x^^'  ^^  """^  fir^^f 
tlBipm  rmv  W  f/irov  noft^  iX'iBtuuf  tlpftiiiivmv  iv  r^  ovyirAifTy  rot>s  troXAo^f, 
wfmr^w  fiAp  ip49n  erpceniyhij  irpds  rots  SWots  iteucdis  Koi  9»po9oKri$9(s. 
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CRAP.  IX.  now  likely  to  be  oppressive.     If  not  Perseus  personallj, 
now  on      yet  at  least  tlie  gallant  nation  which  he  so  unworthih 

the  Maoe-    "^  ^  •' 

(Ionian       ruled,  was  felt  to  be  the  champion  and  bulwark  of  repub- 

'  lican  Greece.    Some  states  openly  espoused  his  cause ;  in 

others  it  is  clear  that  eyery  patriotic  heart  wished  weU  to 

Character  him.'     Perscus,   though  free  from  most  of  his  fathers 

o     erscus.  ^j^^g^  y^^  vices  of  his  owu,  which,  though  they  left  him  a 

better  man,  yet  made  him,  at  such  a  moment,  decidedly  a 
worse  King.  He  is  described  as  temperate  in  his  life,  and 
just  in  his  government,  and,  till  he  lost  his  wits  among  lus 
misfortunes,  we  hear  nothing  of  any  personal  cruelty.  He 
was  sagacious  in  laying  plans  beforehand  both  in  pohtics 
and  war,  but  when  the  moment  for  action  of  either  kind 
came,  his  heart  always  failed  him.  Philip,  with  all  his 
crimes,  retained  some  hold  on  men's  regard,  on  account  of 
his  gallant  and  kingly  spirit,  always  rising  highest  in  time 
of  danger.  Perseus  was  about  as  fit  to  command  in  a 
pitched  battle  as  Aratos ;  and  he  had  not,  like  Aratos,  the 
art  cither  of  improving  a  victory  or  of  making  up  for  a 
defeat.  Above  all,  he  was  basely  and  even  treacherously 
covetous,  descending  to  the  lowest  tricks  to  gain  or  to 
save  money.  Upon  such  a  prince,  the  recovered  resources 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  general  good  will  of  Greece,  were 
utterly  thrown  away. 

As  in  all  the  Roman  wars  of  this  period,  two  or  three 

incompetent  commanders  waged  two  or  three  unsuccessful 

or  indecisive  campaigns,   till   the   right  man  came  and 

restored  to  Rome  that  superiority  which  was  inherent  in 

Character  her  arms  whenever  they  were  rightly  directed.     The  war 

of  the  o      .r 

warifvith    was  spread  over  the  Consulships  of   Publius  Licinius, 


1  On  the  popularity  of  Perseus  in  Greece,  see  Pol.  xxvi.  5.  xxviL  7 ; 
Liv.  xlii.  63  ;  and  especially  Appian,  Mac.  iz.  1,  4.  He  is  accused  at 
Rome,  Zti  irpds  toWcSv  ($|^wr  iv  6\iytp  dyawfro  icol  ivau^Tro,  and  agtio 
Zrt  iroWoTi  Hdytcri  Kexapicrf^^yoSf  Kol  ^iA/XAijy,  ical  ert*^p6ifms  dtrrl  ^l4i^i 
KoX  rpvprit  dpx^u    This  is  certainly  rather  hard  measure. 
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A11I118  Hostilius,  Quintus  Marcius,  and  Lucius  iEiuilius  chap.  ix. 
Fkullus.     The  part  played  by  Titus  Quinctius  in  the  war  Perseus. 
with  Philip  was  played  by  Lucius  iEniilius  in  the  war  with  j'ys 
Perseus.     iEmilius  seems  to  have  been  quite  aa  well  dis-  oharacter 
posed  towards  Greece  as  Titus,  but  his  personal  good  \iill  j^iil'iiua 
had  no  longer  the  same  influence,  and  he  was  often  made  Paulius. 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  cruelties  which  he  abhorred. 
As  before,  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  military  details  of  the 
war,  but  only  trace  its  events  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
politics  of  the  Federal  states  of  Greece.* 

We  have  seen  that  JStolia  was  as  yet  the  only  com-  Dei»eu- 
monwealth  of  continental  Greece  which  had  entered  into  dition  of 
any  formal  relations  of  dependence  upon  Rome.    Achaia,  -^^^^^*-^- 
Boeotia^  Epeiros,  Athens,  were  all,  in  name,  equal  allies  of 
Rome ;  but  yEtolia  had  agreed  to  reverence  the  Majesty 
of  the  Roman  People,  and  to  have  no  friends  and  enemies 
but  theirs.*    iEtolia,  then,  was  now  a  Roman  dependency, 

1  After  the  fall  of  Perseus  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  Republics. 
The  size  of  each  district,  and  some  expressions  of  Polybios  and  Livy, 
may  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  internal  constitution  of  each  had 
something' of  a  Federal  form.  Polybios  speaks  of  thi'ir  SrifioKpariK^  km 
<rvrcS^iain|  voXircfo,  xxxL  12.  cf.  xxxv.  4.  xxxvii.  4.  (This  ovytZptaicfl 
«wAirc(a  must  be  distinguished  from  the  ficuriAdus  ffvyiipioy,  or  HlaKtZ6y(av 
tmwiZptoVf  in  iv.  23  and  xxvii.  8,  which  is  merely  the  King's  Privy  Council. ) 
Livy  (xlv.  18,  29)  speaks  of  the  Conciliutn  of  each  commonwealth,  a 
word  which  he  commonly  applies  to  the  Assemblies  of  Federal  states.  He 
Afterwards  (xlv.  32)  speaks  of  Syiiedri  as  the  S(*nators  of  the  several  com- 
monwealths. On  the  whole  then  it  is  most  probable  that  each  of  the  four 
new  Republics  had  some  shadow  of  an  internal  Federal  constitution.  But 
I  doubt  the  theory  of  Brandstater  (490)  that  the  four  together  formed  a 
Federation  of  four  Cantons.  This  probably  comes  from  the  words  coin- 
mtme  Concilium  gentis  in  c.  18,  and  Macedonia  concilium  in  c.  82 ;  but 
the  former  must  be  explained,  or  pcrhn])s  held  to  be  cancelled,  by  the  more 
detailed  description  in  c.  29,  and  in  the  latter  the  coiiciUum  is  the  fiaclhfws 
avw^piov  mentioned  above.  There  was  no  connuhiuvi  or  comuurciam 
between  the  Macedonian  districts  (Liv.  xlv.  29),  and  it  suited  the  general 
policy  of  Rome  to  isolate  them  from  one  another.  Cf.  Kortum,  iii.  311. 
Proliably  Livy  had  no  very  dear  idea  of  the  matter  himself 

•  See  above,  p.  634. 
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CHAP.  IX.  free  in  its  internal  administration,  bat^  in  all  its  fS[»<dgD 
relations,  bound  to  follow  the  lead  of  Rome  witiiout  in- 
quiry.    This  state  of  things  had  at  least  the  advantage  of 
hindering  the  iEtolians  from  practising  their  old  piracies 
upon  other  Greek  states ;  but,  according  to  our  Achaian 
and  Roman  informants,  it  had  at  home  only  the  effect  ci 
Civil  difl-   turning  their  arms  against  one  another/   The  forms  ci  the 
B.C.  178.    constitution  were  trampled  under  foot^'  and  the  strife  of 
factions  led  to  mutual  bloodshed.     It  does  not  appear 
that  these  contending  parties  exactly  coincided  witii  the 
respective  fttvourers  of  Rome  and  of  Macedonia ;  debt  is 
mentioned  as  one  cause  of  dissension ;  *  it  is  hinted  that 
both  parties  appealed  to  Perseus  as  an  arbiter;^  it  is 
certain  that^  when  the  Roman  envoy  Marcellus  contrived 
to  appease  their  differences,  he  took  hostages  of  both 
Roman      parties  alike. '^    There  were  however  in  ^toKa  die  same 
donian^^  parties  as    elsewhere.     The  place    of   Ejdiikratte  and 
E!^  ki^      Charops  was  filled  there  by  one  Lykiskos,  who  was  elected 
General,     Qeueral  through  Roman  influence.'    Hippolochos^  Nikan- 
der,  and  Lochagos  seem  to  have  answered,  as  nearly  as 
iEtolians  could,   to    Kephalos   and  Lykortas.     iStolian 
B.C.  171.    troops  served  against  Perseus  under  the  Roman  Consul 
liciniuSy  but,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  liiacedonian 
cavalry,  the  iEtolians  made  convenient  scape-goats ;   the 
blame  of  the  defeat  was  laid  on  Hippolochos  and  his 
friends,  and  they,  with  two  other  iEtolian  officers,  were, 
at  Lykiskos'  suggestion,  sent  off  to  Rome/    After  this, 

>  Pol.  XXX.  14.     Liv.  xli.  25  or  80 ;  xlii.  2. 

*  Pol.  U.S.  "ZroifAOi  wp6s  way  ^<ray,  iewo9iipmfkivoi  rks  4^^>  ^^^  V"^ 
PovK'fjy  9i96ycu  ro7x  •mpottrr&inv.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  exactly  what  this 
means.  One  is  tempted  to  guess  that  some  Magistrates  had  tried  to 
])rocure,  cither  for  themselves  or  for  some  other  accused  persona,  a  legal 
trial  before  the  Apokletos,  but  that  popular  fury  prevented  them  by 
a  massacre. 

'  Liv.  xlii.  5.  ^  In  the  speech  of  Eumen^a,  ib.  12. 

*  lb.  5.  •  Ib.  38. 

^  Pol.  xxvii.  13.     Liv.  xlii.  60.     App.  Mac.  10. 
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Cains  Popillius  and  Cnseus  Octavius  visited  both  iEtolia  chap.  iz. 
and  other  Grecian  states,  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate^  b.c.  169. 
forbidding  supplies  to  be  furnished  to  any  Roman  officers 
without  its  authority.     In  the  Assembly  held  at  Thermon 
to  leceiye  them,  they  asked  for  hostages,  which  they  did 
not  obtain.     At  this  Meeting,  Lykiskos  and  Thoas  raised 
insinuations  against  the  patriotic  party,  and  were  guilty  of 
gross   flatteiy  towards  the  Romans.    A  tumult  arose; 
Thoas  was  pelted;  and  Popillius  had  the  pleasure  of 
rebuking  the  iBtolians  for  the  breach  of  order.*    Soon  Perseus 
afterwards  Perseus  himself  entered  ^tolia     The  calum-  ^Etolia, 
nies  of   Lykiskos   had  driven  a  leading  citizen  named  ^^'  ^^^' 
Archidamos  openly  to  take  the  Macedonian  side.     He 
offered  to  admit  the  King  into  Stratos,   but  the  other 
.  chief  men  of  that  city  shrank  from  so  bold  a  step  ;  they 
called  in  Popillius  from  Ambrakia,   and  Perseus  came 
before  the  town  only  to  find  it  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Deinarchos,  the  iBtolian  Master  of  the  Horse,  had  also 
been  on  the  point  of  joining  Perseus,  but  he  soon  found 
it  expedient  to  change  sides,  and  to  join  the  Roman  army 
which  he  had  come  to  oppose.'    But,  though  Stratos  was  Part 
lost^   and  occupied  by  Popillius,  the  whole  district  of  country 
Aperantiay  where  Archidamos  had  great  influence,  openly  J^"^  ^^^• 
joined  Perseus,  and  Archidamos  himself  appears  among 
those  who  clave  to  the  Macedonian  King  to  the  last'    In 
the  rest  of  iEtolia,  Lykiskos,  with  a  comrade  named  Tisippos, 
continued  his  career.     After  the  battle  of  Pydna,  ^milius  Massacre 
was  met  in  Thessaly  by  a  crowd  of  suppliant  iEtolians,  who  Bsbius, 
told  him  how  Aulus  Bsebius,  a  Roman  officer,  had,  at  the  ^'^  ^^^' 
instigation  of  Lykiskos,  massacred  five  hundred  and  fifty 
Senators  or  leading  men  in  the  coimcil-house,^  how  he  had 
driven  others  into  exile,  and  seemingly  divided  the  property 
of  both  classes  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  party.   The 

"  Pol.  xxviii.  8,  4.     Liv.  xliii.  17  or  19.  •  Liv.  xliii.  22. 

»  Liv.  xhv.  48.  *  Liv.  xlv.  28. 
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Roman  Commissioners — ^the  hands  of  .£miliu8  are  clear 
from  such  iniquity — sat  at  Amphipolis,  confirmed  bodi 
the  banishment  and  the  murders,  and  merely  punished 
Beebius  for  employing  Roman  soldiers  on  such  a  busi* 
nesA.^  Other  iEtolians,  suspected  of  patriotism,  were 
summoned  to  Rome  to  take  their  trial  there,  and  a  lead- 
ing man  named  Andronikos  was  beheaded  on  the  spot  for 
having  borne  arms  oa  the  Macedonian  side.'  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  iEtolian  League  was  now  formally 
dissolved ; '  at  all  events  the  country  sank  into,  utter  in- 
significance ;  we  only  hear  that  civil  strife  continued  till 
the  death  of  Lykiskos ;  when  the  land  was  rid  of  him,  it 
enjoyed  a  time  of  at  least  comparative  prosperity/ 

Of  Akamania  we  hear  but  little.  That  gallant  and 
faithful  ally  of  Macedonia  was  warned  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  war^  that  she  had  now  an  opportunity  of  wiping 
out  her  old  errors  by  loyal  adherence  to  Rome.  Two 
years  later  we  find  the  Roman  Commissioners,  Popillius 
and  Octavius,  meeting  an  Akamanian  Assembly  at  Thou- 
rion,"  which  was  divided  between  two  parties  answering  to 
those  of  Lykortas  and  Kallikrates  in  Achaia.  The  Roman 
party,  led  by  one  Chrem^s,  went  further  even  than  their 
Achaian  counterparts,  as  they  asked  for  Roman  garrisons 
in  the  Akamanian  towns.  The  patriots,  led  by  Diogen^ 
pleaded  that  Akamania  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  Rome, 


'  Liv.  xlv.  31.    Cf.  Pol.  XXX.  10. 

*  Liv.  ib.  "  Duo  securi  percussi  vin  insigues  ;  Andronicus  Andronici 
filius  iEtolus,  quod,  patrem  secutus,  anna  contra  populum  Romanum 
tulisset,  et  Neo  Thebanus. " 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  read  Archtdami  for  Andronici,  as  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  any  iEtolian  Andronikos.  The  persons  of  that  name  in 
Liv.  xxxvii.  13  and  xliv.  10  seem  to  be  native  Macedonians. 

»  Brandstater  (493)  and  Kortiim  (iii.  315)  quote,  from  Justin  (Prol. 
xxxiii. ),  the  words  jEtoUcce  civUates  ab  unitate  corporis  tiediictce.  In  every 
edition  that  I  know  of  they  stand  simply,  ^toli  oppressi. 

*  Pol.  xxxii.  20,  21.  «  Liv.  xlii.  38. 

*  Pol.  xxviii.  5.     Liv.  xliii.  17  or  IP. 
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and  that  none  of  her  cities  needed  to  be  dealt  with  like  ouap.  ix. 
conquered  enemies.    The  Roman  hesitated  for  the  present, 
but,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  when  the  Roman  Com- 
missioners at  Amphipolis  sat  in  judgement  on  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  Akamanian  as  well  as  iEtolian  victims 
were  sent  off  to  Rome.     But  no  change  was  made  in  the  Leukas 
constitution  of  the  League,  except  that  its  capital  Leukas  fromAkar- 
was  taken  from  it.*    Chrem^s  afterwards  played  in  Akar-  ^^^g; 
nania  the  same  part  as  Lykiskos  in  iEtolia,  and  his  country  b.c.  157. 
was  deUvered  from  him  about  the  same  time.' 

Epeiros  and  Bceotia  suffered  yet  more  severely  during  state  of 
and  after  the  war  with  Perseus.     In  Epeiros  we  find  the    ^^'^  ^' 
same  parties  as  elsewhere,  namely  the  three  described  by 
Livy,"  devoted  partisans  of  Rome  and  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  moderate  men  who  simply  wished  to  retain  as  much 
dignity  and  independence  for  their  country  as  such  evil 
times  allowed.     The  Lykortas  of  Epeiros  was  Kephalos :  Parties  in 
its  Kallikrat^s  was  one  Charops,  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Kephalos 
Charops,^  whom  Polybios  describes  as  the  vilest  of  his  \'ile  ^ 
class.*    Of  Kephalos  as  a  politician  we  hear  the  best  pos- 
sible character.    He  was  an  old  friend  of  the  house  of 
Macedon,  but  he  knew  that  Epeiros  was  the  ally  of  Rome ; 
he  prayed  that  peace  might  endure  between  the  two 
powers;  if  war  did  come,   he  was  ready  to  discharge 
towards  Rome  the  duties  of  an  honourable  ally,  but  not  to 


»  Liv.  xlv.  81,  34.  «  Pol.  xxxu.  21. 

'  IdY.  zlv.  31.  Tria  genera  principum  in  civitatibus  erant ;  duo,  quse 
adolando  ant  Bomanomm  imperium,  aut  amicitiam  Regum,  sibi  privatim 
opes  oppressis  faciebant  civitatibus  ;  medium  unum,  utrique  generi  adver- 
snm,  libertatem  et  leges  tuebatur. 

This  is  candid  for  a  Roman,  but  the  adherents  of  Rome  and  of  Mace- 
donia must  not  be  put  on  a  level. 

*  See  above,  p.  619. 

'  PoL  XXZ.  14.  *£4>*  Hffoy  ol  troWol  r£y  dy0p<^wv  [ir  'Hirtlptp]  fitrpici- 
rcpoc  r£y  /card  n)y  Alrotkieuf  ^tray,  iirl  rotroSroy  6  Trpofffrt^s  €idr£y  datfida- 
T«pof  ica2  TopayofitiTtpos  iMipx*  "^^^  aWofv.  Zok£  ydp  /ui)  ytyovipcu  /bii)8* 
t*rtfffl(u  9ripivi^i(rT9pov  dvBptoirov  firi^h  trKcuSTtpoy  Xdpviros. 
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CRAP.  IX.  degrade  his  country  by  any  base  subsendency.*    Theo- 
dotos,  Antinods,  and  Philostratos  represented  the  more 
decided  Macedonian  party.'    At  first,  Epeiros  was  tnie  to 
Rome ; '  that  she  did  not  remain  so  was  the  &ult  of  the 
ultra-Roman  party.    The  constant  calumnies  of  Charops, 
the  fate  which  they  saw  fall  upon  their  fellow-patriots  in 
iEtolia,  at  last  drove  Kephalos  and  his  adherents  openly 
B.C.  170.    to  take  the  Macedonian  side.     Some  of  the  more  sea- 
lous  partizans  of  Macedonia  went  so  fsur  as  to  make  an 
attempt,  in  which  they  nearly  succeeded,  to  seize  the 
Roman  Consul  Aulus  Hostilius  and  deliver  him  up  to 
G«ogra-      Perseus,*     During  the  war,  the  different  districts  of  the 
parties       League  seem  to  have  been  divided.     While  PhanotS  in 
^c.  169!^  Chaonia  stood  a  siege  in  the  Macedonian  interest^  Thes- 
protian  auxiliaries  served  in  the  Roman  army  against  it* 
But,  on  the  whole,  Epeiros  decidedly  took  the  Macedonian 
side.     Molossis  had  to  be  conquered  as  a  hostile  country 
by  the  Praetor  Lucius  Anicius.     Theodotos  and  Antinods 
died  in  defence  of  the  old  capital  Passardn,  and  Kepha- 
los himself  in  defence  of  the  Molossian  town  of  Tekmdn.* 
Conquest    The  Vengeance  of  Rome  was  terrible,  and  it  was  marked 
desola-      hy  equal  baseness  and  cruelty,     Lucius  JBmilius^  a  man 
Epeiros      ^^1086  heart  abhorred  the  vile  business  on  which  he  was 
B.C.  167.    sent,^  was  the  unwilling  instrument  of  the  wicked  will  of 
the  Senate.     By  the  foulest  treachery  all  suspicion  was 
lulled  to  sleep,  and,  in  one  day,  seventy  towns,  mostly  in 
Molossis,   were  destroyed,   and   one    hundred    and    fifty 
thousand  persons  sold  into  slavery.®    An  Assembly  was 

^  Pol.  xxvii.  13.  «  lb.  14.     Cf.  Liv.  xlv.  26. 

*  Liv.  xlii.  88.  xliii.  5.  *  Pol.  zxyiL  14. 

*  Liv.  xliii.  21  or  23. 

«  lb.  xlv.  26.  To  judge  from  Livy's  account,  the  heroism  of  the 
chiefs  would  seem  not  to  have  been  shared  by  the  people.  But  one  would 
like  to  have  an  Epeirot  historian. 

^  Plut.  Mm.  30.     AifiiKtos  rovro  irpd^as  fid\iara  irapA  n)y  ai>rou  ^t^o-v 

»  Pol.  xxx.  15.     Liv.  xlv.  34.     Plut.  Mul  29. 
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then  held,  representing  what  was  left  of  the  Epeirot  cuap.ix. 
League;  some  selected  victims  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  Charops  was  left  to  tyrannize  over  the  rest    What  '^'Jf^y 
constitutional  forms  were  preserved  for  him  to  abuse,  b.o.  167- 
we  know  not ;  V  practically  life  and  property  were  at  the 
mercy  of  an  oppressor  who,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
title  he  bore,  was  essentially  of  the  same  class  as  Nabis 
and  ApoUoddros." 

The  &te  of  Boeotia  was  the  most  remarkable  of  alL    It  Condition 
most  clearly  illustrates  the  detestable  Roman  policy  of 
sowing  dissension  among  the  Grecian  cities,  and  it  shows 
how  much  the  forms  of  the  Greek  Federal  constitutions 
stood  in  the  way  of  such  intrigues.     The  Boeotian  Con- Boeotian 
federation  was  not  a  threatening  or  a  powerful  state ;  but  with^ 
it  was  a  little  stronger  and  a  little  more  independent  than  ^^^7^' 
any  or  all  of  its  cities  could  have  been  separately.    Roman 
policy  therefore  seized  with  delight  on  any  prospect  of  dis- 
solving the  League  of  Boeotia,  as  it  would  have  seized  with 
Btm^ter^ht  on  an,  prospect  of  dissolving  the  more 
powerful  League  of  Achaia    The  Boeotian  League  alone, 
among  aU  the  Greek  states,  had  ventured  to  contract  a 
formal  alliance  with  Perseus.'     This  was  before  the  war 
between  Rome  and  Macedonia  broke  out ;  but  of  course 
the  act  was  looked  on  at  Rome  as  an  act  of  hostility. 
On  the  first  mission  of  Marcius  and  Atilius,  they  were  met 
in  Thessaly  by  Boeotian  envoys,  who  were  doubtless  chosen 
from  among  the  partizans  of  Rome.    When  they  were  intrigues 
rebuked  for  the  dealings  of  the  League  with  Macedonia,  Marcius, 
they  had  the  indiscretion  not  only  to  lay  the  blame  on  ^•^*  ^^^* 
IsmfiniaSy  the  chief  of  the  other  party,  but  to  add  that  the 

1  In  PoL  xzzii  22,  0/  iroAXol  rHv  iy  ^wIkji  condemn  certain  men  as 
enemies  of  Rome.  Does  this  action  on  the  part  of  a  single  city  imply  the 
formal  dissolution  of  the  League  ? 

'  See  the  details  of  his  cruelties  in  Pol.  xxxii.  21,  22. 

'  According  to  the  speech  of  Eumen^  Liv.  zlii.  12. 
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decree  of  alliance  with  Perseus  had  passed  the  Federal 
Assembly  against  the  will  of  several  of  the  cities.^  The 
Roman  caught  eagerly  at  this  opening;  he  would  ^yc 
every  city  of  Bceotia  an  opportunity  of  speaking  for  itself; 
he  would  thus  know  which  cities  had  really  opposed  the 
Macedonian  alliance.'  Some  of  the  discontented  cities  at 
once  sent  separate  embassies  to  Marcius.'  What  little  Boeo- 
tian patriotism  was  left  spent  itself  after  much  tumult,  in 
the  election  of  Ism^nias  to  the  post  of  Federal  General,  and 
in  an  effort,  under  his  management,  to  procure  the  Roman 
Disflolu-  acceptance  of  a  formal  surrender  of  the  League  as  a 
of  the        whole.*    It  was  hoped  that,  by  this  step,  the  utter  dissohi- 

^^^^^2i     tion  of  the  Union  would  be  avoided,  at  the  expense  of  its 
B.a  171.    ,  .        1.1       »^    1.  1        V  1     1  T^  1 

becoming,  hke  ^Stolia,  an  ucknowledged  Roman  depen- 
dency. This  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  wishes  of 
Marcius,  who  contrived  to  obtain  separate  surrenders 
from  all  the  cities,  except  Koroneia  and  Haliartos,  which 
clave  desperately  to  the  cause  of  Perseus,  and  suffered  the 
extremities  of  Roman  cruelty  in  his  behalf.*  The  Boeotian 
League,  as  a  body  with  the  least  shadow  of  political  inde- 
pendence, thus  passes  away  for  ever.* 

^  Liv.  xliL  88.  Quum  culpam  in  Ismeuiam,  principem  alterius  partis, 
conferrent,  et  quasdam  civitatos  dissentientes  in  caussam  deductas. 

This  of  course  only  means  that  the  votes  of  those  cities  were  given 
against  the  Macedonian  treaty.  Such  a  minority  would  be  in  the  position 
of  the  New  England  States  during  Madison's  war  with  England. 

s  Liv.  U.S.  Appariturum  id  es^e,  Marcius  respoudit,  singulis  euim 
civitatibus  do  so  ipsis  consulendi  potestatem  facturos. 

>  lb.  43. 

*  See  Pol.  xxvii.  1,  2.  for  an  account  of  the  whole  dissension  and  tumult. 
The  Thespian  envoys  come  with  a  separate  surrender,  Ism^nias  comes  with 
a  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  whole  League,  which  was  just  what 
Marcius  wished  to  avoid ;  irard  Koiv6y  irdaas  ras  iv  Bouarlq.  7r6K(is  HiMs 
fls  Ti'jy  r£v  irpffffifVTwy  iriffriv.  ^v  5i  rovro  yiXv  iyavru&rarov  rois  le^pl  rhv 
MdpKioyf  TO  8^  fcard  ir6\iv  Zit\uv  rods  Boictrox^s  oiKtu&rarov.  So  below, 
Marcius'  object  is  said  to  be  ZiaXvaau  rwv  Boicrrwy  r6  tdvos  koL  Kufii^ywrBat 
rrjv  rciv  iroK\£y  cifvotov  vpds  rijy  yiaK(li6ycoy  oiKlay.  So  Liv.  xlii.  44.  Id 
qttod  maxime  volr.hani,  discusso  Bixotonim  concilio. 

•  Liv.  xlii.  63.  xliii.  4.  ®  See  above,  p.  210. 
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Thus  four  out  of  the  five  Greek  Federations  vanish  from  chap.  ix. 
the  field  of  history.    It  remains  to  trace  the  fate  of  the  Achaia 
Achaian   League  from   the  beginning  of   the  war  with  the  war 

•nrJ+Vi 

Perseus  to  the  extinction  of  Greek  independence.    Achaia  Perseus. 
was  far  more  powerful,  and  enjoyed  far  more  consideration, 
than  any  other  state  in  Greece.     All  Peloponn6sos  was 
united  under  a  single  free  constitution ;  and,  allowing  for 
Spartan  and  Mess^nian  dissatisfaction,  it  was  still  moved 
by  a  single  will.     Such  a  power  was  not  altogether  to  be 
despised,  least  of  all  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with  Macedonia. 
It  might  even  have  been  thought  that  something  like  real 
good  will  and  gratitude  was  due  to  faithful  allies,  who  had 
served  Rome  well  against  Philip  and  Antiochos,  and  who 
were  now  so  far  from  taking  the  side  of  Perseus  that  they  had 
— on  what  special  ground  we  know  not — passed  a  decree  Decree 
forbidding  any  sort  of  intercourse  between  Achaia  and  intercoure 
Macedonia.^    The  result  was  that  Achaian  slaves  ran  away  AchAia^ 
into  Macedonia,  and  that  there  was  no  means  of  getting  and  Mace- 

donia. 

them  back.  Perseus,  anxious  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
League,  collected  as  many  of  the  runaways  as  he  could, 
and  sent  them  back  with  a  letter  to  the  Achaian  people, 
hinting  that  there  was  a  way  by  which  such  losses  could 
be  hindered  for  the  future.  The  President  of  the  League 
was  Xenarchos,  whom  Livy  describes  as  a  private  partizan 
of  Philip,'  but,  as  he  was  the  brother  of  Arch6n,  we  may 
probably  set  him  down  as  a  statesman  of  the  school  of 
Lykortas.  The  greater  part  of  the  Assembly  wished  to  Debate 
repeal  the  decree ;  some  were  favourable  to  Macedonia ;  proposed 
others  wanted  their  slaves  back  again.     Kallikrat^s  of  ^P^^^i. 

B.C.  174. 

course  opposed  the  repeal ;  Arch6n  supported  it.  Achaia 
was  the  ally  of  Rome,  ready,  if  war  broke  out,  to  assist 
Rome  against  Macedonia.     But  that  was  no  reason  why 


*  Livy,  xli.  28  or  28. 

•  lb.     Qui  privatfe  gratiie  aditum  apud  Regem  quserebat 
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Mianon 
of  Mar- 
celluB, 
B.C.  178. 


Mission 
of  the 
Lentnli, 
B.C.  171. 


Roman 
dealings 
with  in- 
dividual 
cities. 


Biacedonia  should  be  thus  politically  excommmiicated, 
why  the  same  international  courtesy  should  not  take  place 
between  Achaia  and  Macedonia  as  between  Achaia  and 
any  other  power.  The  repeal  however  was  deferred; 
Perseus  was  thought  to  have  treated  the  League  dis- 
respectfully by  merely  sending  a  short  letter  and  not  an 
Elmbassy/  Presently  he  did  send  an  Embassy  to  the  next 
Federal  Congress  at  Megalopolis,  but  tike  Roman  party 
prevailed  so  far  that  his  envoys  were  not  allowed  to 
address  the  Assembly.  The  next  year  Marcellus  sum- 
moned an  Achaian  Assembly^  and  praised  tiie  League' — 
it  had  sunk  to  that  point — ^for  its  refusal  to  repeal  the 
anti-Macedonian  decree. 

Two  years  later,  while  Marcius  and  Atilius  visited  the 
Northern  states,  two  Lentuli,  Publius  and  Servius,  went 
through  the  cities  of  Peloponnftsos,  praising  each  other  for 
their  constancy  to  Rome  in  the  wars  with  Philip  and  Anti- 
ochos,  and  hoping  that  they  would  continue  to  follow  the 
same  path  in  the  coming  war  with  Perseus.'  This  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  a  foreign  power  and  particular 
cities  was  a  manifest  breach  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
League.  It  was  worse  even  than  the  reception  of  envoys 
from  discontented  cities ;  it  was  a  direct  attempt  to  stir 
up  discontent  where  no  discontent  existed.  To  exhort 
this  or  that  city,  and  not  the  League  as  a  whole,  to  retain 
its  fidelity  towards  Rome  was  to  recognize  in  each  city  a 
capacity  for  separate  political  action  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  forbade.  One  cannot  doubt  that  the  Len- 
tuli  would  have  been  as  well  pleased  to  see  the  Achaian 
cities  fall  away  from  their  Federal  Union  as  their  col- 
leagues Marcius  and  Atilius  were  to  see  the  like  disruption 
take  place  in  Boeotia.  We  may  suspect  that  it  had  been 
arranged  between  them  thus  to  labour  for  the  same  end  in 


*  Liv.  xli.  24  or  29. 
»  lb.  xlii.  37. 


•  lb.  xlii.  6.     Collaudat&  gente. 
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different  parts  of  Greece.  The  cases  indeed  were  different ;  chap.  ix. 
Boeotia  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  enemy;  Achaia 
was  so  firm  a  friend  of  Rome  as  to  refuse  to  Macedonia 
eren  common  international  courtesy.  But  a  natural  in- 
stanct  led  every  Roman  of  the  Tulgar  stamp  to  do  all  he 
could  to  weaken  Greek  Federalism,  as  being  the  source  of 
all  Greek  independence  and  power.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
insidious  attempt  wholly  failed;  no  Achaian  city  was 
tempted  to  fall  away ;  the  mission  of  the  Lentuli  excited 
only  indignation  mixed  with  contempt.  For,  in  going 
through  the  several  cities  of  the  League,  they  addressed 
tiheir  praises  of  past  fidelity  to  several  commonwealths 
where  they  were  wholly  out  of  place.  Elis  and  MessSn^, 
which  had  fought  for  Antiochos  against  Rome,  and,  we 
may  suppose,  Sparta  also,  came  in  for  the  same  praises  as 
the  elder  cities  of  the  League.^ 

Shortly  afterwards,  Atilius  and  Marcius  themselves  came  Demands 
into  Peloponnfesos.      They  had   an   interview  with    the  ^dMar^ 
Achaian  General  Archdn  and  his  Ministry,'  and  demanded  ^^"^ 
a  body  of  a  thousand  Achaians  to  act  as  the  garrison  of 
ChaUds  till  the  Roman  army  landed.    To  this  Archdn 
consented.     Considering  the  alliance  between  Achaia  and 

1  This  is  the  meaning  which  I  get  out  of  Livy^s  words  (xlii  87),  Achotis 
indignarUtbua  eodem  ae  loco  ease  .  .  .  quo  Messenii  et  Elii,  dec,  Livy,  as 
haiaI,  does  not  nnderstand  Federal  politics.  The  Achaians  could  not 
complain  that  two  of  their  own  cities  were  put  on  a  level  with  themselves ; 
bat  the  whole  body  might  complain  that  particular  cities  were  dealt  with 
at  all,  and  the  other  cities  might  complain  that  such  inappropriate  praise 
WB8  addressed  to  Elis  and  Messdnd.  Liyy  does  not  fully  realize  that  Elis 
and  Hessdn6  were  now  Achaian  cities,  much  as  he  once  before  (589) 
fkncied  Elis  to  be  an  Achaian  city  before  it  became  one.  Of.  Schom, 
pi  842. 

*  PoL  zxyiL  2.  *£xpi}Aufir<^<^  '''^^  (rvyapx^-fi^is  rait  r£y  'Axcuwv  icol 
«M^/c^caar''Apx<w  '''^'^  (rrpanjydy,  k.t.X.  This  language  clearly  implies 
that  it  was  an  act  of  the  General  and  his  Cabinet  (the  irifuovpyot)  only. 
livy  indeed  says,  "  Argis  prebitum  est  iis  concilium,  ubi  nihil  aliud  a 
gente  Acheomm  petierunt,  ftc. "  (xlii.  44).  He  probably  misunderstood 
the  term  avwapxitUf  which  is  equivalent  to  trwdpxoprtSy  and  that  to  liiiii- 
ovfyoi.     See  above,  pp.  282,  649. 
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.CHAP.  IX.  Rome  and  the  large  powers  of  the  Aehaian  Oeaeral,  this 
course  was  perhaps  not  absolutely  illegal;  Arehon  was 
one  of  the  sounder  Aehaian  statesmen,  and  he  was  not 
likely  to  yield  to  any  requests  which  directly  contra- 
dicted the  Federal  Constitution.  But  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  the  Government  thus  to  act  upon 
its  own  responsibility,  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign  power. 
This  again,  like  the  mission  of  the  Lentuli  to  the  sepa- 
rate cities,  may  be  looked  at  as  another  blow  struck 
at  the  unity,  and  thereby  at  the  independence,  of  the 
Aehaian  body. 
Mission  of  Next  came  the  mission  of  Popillius  and  Octavius,^  which 
ani  Oc^^  ^^  ostensibly  designed  to  stop  such  requisitions  for  the 
i^rTfo  ^"^u"^-  Such  an  order  was  in  its  place  when  addressed  to 
iEtolia,  which  had  become  a  Roman  dependency,  but  it 
was  a  monstrous  insult  when  it  was  addressed  to  an  equal 
ally  like  the  Aehaian  League.  The  decree  forbade  any 
city  to  grant  military  help  to  any  Roman  officer,  except  by 
order  of  the  Senate/  This  clearly  implied  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  Greek  state  to  obey  every  order  which  really 
Further  had  the  Senate's  authority.  Again,  in  defiance  of  all 
Federal  Federal  rights,  the  Roman  envoys  went  through  the  several 
nghte.  cities,  publishing  the  decree,  enlarging  on  the  virtues  of 
the  Senate,  and  threatening  all  who  were  not  avowed  sup- 
porters of  Rome.'  It  was  not  till  after  this  that  they 
condescended  to  attend  the  Federal  Assembly  at  Aigion. 
It  was  currently  believed  that  they  came  with  the  design 
of  accusing  Lykortas,  Polybios,  and  even  Arch6n,  before 
the  assembled  People,  as  enemies  of  Rome.  But  they 
did  not  venture  upon  an  accusation  for  which  they  found 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  pretence.    They  therefore  did 

1  See  above,  p.  663. 

*  Liv.  xliii.  17  or  19.  Senatiis-consultum  .  .  .  per  omnes  Peloponnesi 
nrbes  contulcrunt,  Ne  qais  ullam  rem  in  belluni  magistratibus  Bomanis 
conferret,  piwterquam  quod  Senatus  censuisset. 

'  Pol.  xxviii.  3. 
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not  appear  before  the  Assembly,  but  contented  themselves  chap.  ix. 
with  addressing  a  few  words  of  compliment  and  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Senate.* 
The  intentions  of  Rome  towards  the  League  were  now  Conven- 

tion  of  the 

made  manifest.  Every  Achaian  statesman  who  wa«  not  Moderate 
Rome's  abject  slave  might  feel  himself  threatened  by  the  Autumn 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  envoys  both  in  Achaia  and  in  ^*^  ^'^^' 
other  Greek  states.  The  leading  men  of  the  moderate 
party  now  held  a  Convention,  to  settle  their  general  course 
of  action,  and,  among  other  things,  to  determine  what 
candidates  they  would  propose  at  the  next  Federal 
elections.'  Lykortas  exhorted  to  strict  neutrality  ;  it  was 
not  advisable  to  help  either  Rome  or  Macedonia  in  a 
struggle  in  which  it  was  certain  that  the  conqueror, 
whichever  he  might  be,  would  prove  a  dangerous  foe  to 
Grecian  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  to  oppose  Rome 
would  be  too  great  a  risk  ;  he  at  least  would  not  venture 
on  it ;  he  had  already  too  often  opposed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Romans  and  with  too  little  success.  Apolld- 
nid^  of  Sikydn  and  Stratios  of  Tritaia  took  a  bolder  line  ; 
they  would  not  oppose  Rome,  but  they  would  openly  and 
vigorously  oppose  those  among  their  own  citizens  who 
served  Rome  for  their  own  private  advantage.  Archdn,  on 
the  other  hand,  argued  that  they  must  yield  to  the  times, 
and  give  their  enemies  no  occasion  for  calumny,  lest  they 
should  share  the  fate  of  the  iEtolian  Nikander  and  his 
companions.     The  majority  of   the   meeting,  including 


^  Thin  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the  most  likely  meaning  of  the  narra- 
tiye  in  Polybios,  where  there  certainly  seems  a  marked  opposition  between 
ovrax^cttrijr  r^s  r£y  'Axcuwv  iKK\iialas  and  irvvax^*l(nis  adroTs  rrjs 
fiovXris.  But  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  cases  (see 
above,  p.  807)  where  the  members  of  the  fiouXij  practically  discharged  the 
functions  of  an  iKKXtiaia,  so  that  the  body  assembled  might  be  called  by 
either  name.     Livy  (xliii.  17)  is  amusingly  brief. 

'  Pol.  xxviii  6.  This  is  the  passage  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
(p.  285)  as  having  been  so  strangely  misunderstood. 
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on  the 
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Eiimen^' 
honours. 


Polybios  himself,  agreed  in  this  view^  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  support  Arch6n  as  a  candidate  for  the  General- 
ship, and  Polybios  for  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse. 
This  description  of  a  priyate  debate  among  the  chief  men 
of  an  Achaian  party  ^  is  one  of  the  most  precious  glimpses 
into  Federal  politics  which  the  fragments  of  Polybios 
afford  us.  What  would  one  not  give  for  similar  details  of 
the  political  life  of  the  League  in  earlier  days  ? 

Archon  then  was  elected  General,  with  Polybios  as  his 
second  in  command,  and  the  policy  of  the  League  was  to 
be  strict  adherence  to  the  Roman  alliance,  without  any 
slavish  subserviency  to  Roman  dictation.  Presently  there 
came  a  communication  from  Attalos,  brother  of  King 
Eumen^  of  Pergamos,  asking  for  the  restoration  of  his 
brothel's  honours.'  As  the  President  was  favourable  to 
the  request,'  the  Ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the 
Assembly  at  the  Spring  Meeting/  The  attendance  was 
large ;  the  multitude  ^  was  divided ;  many  speeches  were 
made ;  the  restoration  of  the  honours  was  opposed  by  a 
large  party  on  both  public  and  private  grounds.  Then 
foUowed  loud  calls  for  Archon,  who,  as  Head  of  the 
Government,  was  held  to  be  bound  to  speak  on  such  a 
subject.*  He  spoke,  and  that  favourably  to  the  proposal, 
but  he  spoke  briefly;  he  had  spent  large  sums  on  his 
costly  office,'  and  he  feared  lest  any  strong  support  should 
be  attributed  to  hopes  of  private  advantage  from  a  grate- 


^  The  names  mentioned  by  Polybios  are,  Lykortas,  Polybios,  Arke- 
silaos,  and  Arist6n  from  Megalopolis  ;  Archon  from  Aigeira  ;  Stratios  from 
Tritaia ;  Xen6n  from  Patrai ;  Apolldnidds  from  SikyOn  ;  and  Polyainos, 
perhaps  from  the  Triphylian  Eypanssia  (see  Pol.  xi.  18).  Others  of  course 
may  have  been  present. 

*  Pol.  xxviii.  7.     See  above,  p.  651. 

>  lb.  np»0ii/4MS  csir^  Kvravfvffcanfs  [ol  irtpl  rdy  "Apx^^o]  i^r^crxovTO 
trvfiTTpd^tty  ihr^p  r£v  irapaKtikovfi4votv.     See  above,  p.  288. 

*  lb.     Els  riiv  irpcarriv  dyopdtv.     But  see  p.  649. 

'  lb.      'O  tJi\v  6x^0 s  AlhiKos  ^v  M  rivos  ihrdpxfi  yvtofuis. 
See  above,  p.  293.  '  See  above,  p.  294. 
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fiil  monarch.     Polybios  then  spoke  himself;   he  showed  chap.  ix. 

that  the  decree  under  which  the  honours  of  Eumen^s  had 

been  taken  away  had  been  misconceived,  and  carried  out 

in  a  way  not  intended  by  its  original  authors.     It  had 

never  been  intended  to  abolish  all  the  honours  voted  to 

the  King  of  Pergamos,   but  only  such  as  were   either 

formally  illegal  or  else  in  some  way  disparaging  to  the 

dignity  of  the  Achaian  nation.     A  vote  was  accordingly 

passed  to  that  effect,  and  the  honours  of  Eumenes,  with  the 

necessary  exceptions,  were  restored  to  him.^    The  account 

of  this  debate  also,  though  its  immediate  subject  is  not 

very  important,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fragments  of 

our  history.    The  mode  of  conducting  diplomatic  business, 

the  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  the  position  of  the 

General,  the  costliness,  and  therefore  the  unpaid  nature, 

of  his  office,  are  all  clearly  set  forth  in  the  incidental 

hinguage  of  a  historian  who  is  now  describing  his  own 

actions. 

But  much  more  important  business  was  done  in  the  Negocia- 
same  Assembly.     Quintus  Marcius  was  now  in  Thessaly.  Mareius, 
A  decree  was  accordingly  passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  ®*^-  ^^^• 
General  himself,'  to  help  the  Romans  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  League.     This  being  carried,  a  series  of  more 
detailed  resolutions  were  passed.     It  was  voted  that  the 
General  should  collect  the  army,  and  make  all  prepara- 
tions ;  that  Polybios  and  some  others  should  go  as  envoys 
to  Marcius,  offering  the  services  of  the  League  ;  that,  if  he 
accepted  them,  the  other  envoys  should  return  with  his 
message,  but  that  Polybios  should  remain  to  undertake  the 
commissariat  department,  and  to  provide  supplies  in  all  the 

1  PoL  xzyiiL  7,  10.  £nvoys  wero  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the 
■  coronation  {dtnucKrrn^pia)  of  the  young  Ptolemy  Phllometdr,  renewing  the 
old  friendly  relations  between  his  dynasty  and  the  League. 

'  lb.  10.  ElrfytyKoif  oZv  [o/  ircpl  rhv  ''Apx^^'^a]  ctf  ro^i  *Axa<odt 
8o7fia. 
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towns  through  which  the  troops  would  hare  to  pass. 
Marcius  was  found  in  the  act  of  crossing  oyer  Mount 
Olympos  into  Pieria,  when  fresh  troops  were  not  what  he 
most  wanted.  The  Achaian  envoys  shared  the  difSculties 
of  his  passage/  and  had  a  final  internew  with  him  when 
he  had  safely  reached  the  Macedonian  H^rakleion.  The 
other  ambassadors  now  returned,  but  Polybios  stayed  with 
the  Roman  army.  Presently  Marcius  heard  that  Appius 
Claudius,  who  had  been  lately  defeated  in  Dlyria^  was 
asking  the  Achaians  for  five  thousand  men.'  Marcius  bade 
Polybios  go  and  take  care  that  the  request  of  Appius 
should  be  refused — whether  out  of  care  for  the  Achaians 
or  out  of  spite  against  Appius,  Polybios  does  not  venture 
to  determine.'  Polybios  returned  to  Peloponn^sos ;  an 
Assembly  at  Sikyon  discussed  the  request  of  Appius. 
What  was  he  to  do?  He  could  not  venture  to  disobey 
the  secret  injunctions  of  the  Consul,  neither  could  he 
venture  to  reveal  them.  He  had  to  oppose  a  Roman 
demand,  without  having  any  manifestly  unanswerable 
reason  to  bring  forward.  At  last  he  took  the  line  that 
the  request  of  Appius  was  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
Senate  brought  by  Octavius  and  Popillius.  It  was  vioted 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Marcius,  that  is,  to  refuse  the 
request  of  Appius.  The  Senate  and  the  Consul  were  thus 
obeyed,  but  Polybios  felt  that  his  enemies  had  gained 
an  excellent  handle  for  calumniating  him  to  Appius 
Claudius. 

The  League  had,  as  we  have  seen,  just  renewed  its 
alliance  with  I^ypt  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  envoys 
came  from  the  two  young  Ptolemies,   Philom^tor  and 


*  See  Liv.  xliv.  2  et  seqq.  *  Pol.  xxriii.  11. 

'  Bishop  Thirl  wall  (viii.  464)  adds,  "  But  it  might  not  be  an  impro- 
bable or  nnjust  surmise,  that  he  also  wished  to  entrap  the  Achaeans 
into  a  refusal  which  might  afterwards  be  used  as  a  ground  of  accu.sation 
against  them. " 
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EueigetSs,  who  were  now  reigning  as  joint  Kings,  asking  chap.  ix. 
for  help  against  Antiochos  Epipbante  of  Syria.  They 
asked  for  one  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  for 
Lykortas  as  commander  of  the  whole  force,  and  for  his 
son  Polybios  as  commander  of  the  cavalry/  This  sort  of 
request  plainly  shows  that,  as  compared  with  any  power 
except  Rome,  the  League  still  held  a  high  place  among 
nations.  This  embassy  at  once  caused  an  open  division 
between  the  two  Achaian  parties.  Kallikrat^s,  supported 
by  Diophan^s  and  Hyperbatos,  were  for  refusing  the 
required  help ;  Lykortas,  Arch6n,  and  Polybios  were  for 
granting  it  The  matter  was  discussed  in  an  Assembly 
at  Corinth,  at  which  few  except  Senators  seem  to  have 
been  present.*  Kallikrates  pleaded  the  general  necessity 
of  keeping  quiet,*  especially  while  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Macedon  was  still  undecided.  Lykortas  and 
his  son  pleaded  the  Egyptian  alliance,  the  benefits 
received  from  the  Egyptian  Kings,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Consul  had  declined  the  offer  of  Achaian  rein- 
forcements. When  the  feeling  of  the  Assembly  seemed 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  Lykortas,  Kallikrates  appealed  to 
the  .presiding  Ministers  not  to  put  the  question,  alleging 
some  formal  ground  which  hindered  the  present  Assembly 
firom  entertaining  it.*  But,  after  a  while,  a  Special  Meeting 

1  Pol.  xxix.  8. 

s  See  above,  p.  307.  From  the  context  this  would  seem  to  have  been 
an  ordinary  and  not  a  special  Meeting.  If  so,  we  have  to  choose  between 
the  Antomn  Meetihg  of  b.c.  169  and  the  Spring  Meeting  of  B.C.  168. 
The  words  Koirrov  roO  ^i\iwvov  [Qiiintus  Marcius  Philippus]  nfjy  irapa- 
XCiMAO'^a''  ^y  MeuctHovla  trotovfidifoVf  look  like  the  earlier  date,  and  the 
reference  to  the  embassy  of  Polybios  to  Marcius  as  having  taken  place  the 
year  before  (ry  xp^rtpov  fret,  c.  9)  looks  like  the  later.  But  ry  trpdrtpoy 
4ru  may  mean  in  the  last  official  year,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  irapa- 
X^i/uurla  of  Marcius  seems  to  have  practically  lasted  till  the  arrival  of 
.£milius. 

*  Pol.  xxiz.  8.     ^dcTKOvrts  Utty  Ka06\ov  filv  /ui)  TrpayfiaroKoiruv. 

*  lb.  9.  Ol  irtpl  r6v  KaWiKpdrriy  4^4$a\oy  r6  Hiafio^Kioyf  iiaatt- 
irarrts  ro6s  ipxoyrcu  cis  oik  oUtrris  i^ovtrlas  irard  rods  y6^vs  iy  dyop^ 
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CHAP.  IX.  was  held  at  Sikydn  which  was  very  largely  attended.^ 

Here  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.    Polybios  set  forth 

Debate  at   his  casc.     The  Romans  did  not  need  their  help;   the 

8iky6n  .  .  .  .  ^^ 

on  the  Consul  Marcius  had  declined  it ;  even  if  they  needed  it, 
^^tion,  twelve  hundred  men  sent  to  help  an  old  ally  from  whom 
B.C.  168.  ^hey  had  received  many  benefits,  would  not  hinder  a  state 
which  could  bring  thirty  or  forty  thousand  soldiers  into  the 
field '  from  still  helping  Rome  effectually.  On  the  second 
day  the  formal  proposals  had  to  be  made.  Lykortas 
moved  that  the  proposed  auxiliary  force  be  sent  to  Egypt 
Kallikrat^s  moved  an  amendment  that,  instead  of  troops, 
Ambassadors  be  sent  to  reconcile  the  Ptolemies  with  An- 
tiochos.  According  to  the  forms  of  the  Achaian  Assembly, 
the  decisive  vote  would  not  be  taken  till  the  next  day,' 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  strongly 
with  Lykortas/  KallikratSs  and  his  party  now  sought  to 
compass  their  end  in  another  way.  A  messenger,  whose 
coming  was  probably  preconcerted,  entered  the  theatre 
with  a  letter  from  Marcius,  requesting  the  Achaians,  at 
the  wish  of  the  Senate,  to  send  Ambassadors  to  reconcile 
the  Kings.  Polybios  and  his  friends,  not  choosing  directly 
to  oppose  a  letter  from  a  Roman  Consul,  withdrew  their 
motion. '^     The  amendment  of  Kallikratds  was  carried; 

fiov\t6f(r0au  irtpl  fiori6€las.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what  the  impedimeut 
was.  Tittmann  (684)  supposes  it  to  refer  to  some  religious  objection  to  the 
dyopd  as  a  place  of  Meeting.  The  next  Assembly  (c.  10)  was  held  in  the 
theatre.  Considering  what  follows,  one  might  think  that  the  objection 
was  to  the  smallness  of  the  attendance,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
a  thinly  attended  Meeting,  or  one  attended  only  by  Senators,  should  be 
called  dyopd. 

1  Pol.  xxix.  9.  Mtrd  Se  rtya  XP^^^^  ffvynXilirov  owax9fi<rns  tls  rir 
rwv  J^iKvotylay  ir((Aiy,  ip  ^  avycfiaiyt  fiij  fi6vov  ffviJLiropfCfaBai  T^y)3ovAi|K, 
^AAd  irdyras  rois  airb  rptdKoyra  irciy.     See  above,  p.  263,  307. 

*  lb.  KaXcSs  ydp  irotovrros  aOrox^s  teed  Tp€ts  iytty  koI  rirrapai  fi»pia6as 
avlpwy  fjuxxifAtay.  '  See  above,  p.  276. 

*  lb.  Ud\iy  Hh  Tc$y  HiafiovXloty  irportddyrvp  dyt^y  iylyyrro  yccvucbt, 
iroA J  y(  fiijy  vxtpttxoy  ol  irtpX  roy  Avk  'pray. 

*  lb.  10.      *Ayfx*^PV<^^*^  ^'^  '''^^  irpayfAdrwy. 
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three  Ambassadors,  Archdn  of  Aigeira,  Arkesilaos  and  chap.  ix. 
Ariston  of  Megalopolis,  were  to  be  sent  on  an  errand 
which  Roman  diplomacy  had  failed  to  effect.^  Then  the 
Alexandrian  envoys  handed  to  the  presiding  Ministers '  a 
letter  from  the  Kings  which  they  had  ready  for  the  pur- 
pose, asking  that  Lykortas  and  Polybios  might  still  be 
sent,  seemingly  to  help  with  their  counsel  in  the  war  with 
Autiochos. 


§  4.  Front  tlie  Conquest  of  Macedonia  to  the  Disso- 
lution of  the  Achaian  League, 

B.C.  167-146. 

The  discussion  on  the  proposed  aid  to  Egypt  took  place  Effects 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year   168,  before  the  coming  of  conquest 
iEmilius  and  the  battle  of  Pydna.      That  great  victory  do£*''^" 
marks  another  stage  in  the  demeanour  of  the  Romans*  on  the 
towards  the  Greek  states.     The  defeat  of  Antiochos  em-  between 
boldened  them  to  treat  their  allies  as  dependents ;  the  Achd^^ 
defeat  of  Perseus  emboldened  them  to  treat  their  de- 
pendents as  slaves.     We  have  seen  how  they  dealt  with 
other  Greek  states ;  how  Leagues  were  dissolved  and  cities 
destroyed;    how  the  citizens    of  independent  common- 
wealths were  summoned  before  Roman  tribunals,  and  sent 
off  to  Rome  to  meet  with  such  justice  as  they  might  find 
there.     The  Achaian  League  could  hardly  be  dealt  with  in 
quite  so  summary  a  way.     If  no  gratitude  was  felt  for  its 
signal  services,  some  little  respect  was  still  felt  for  a 
conmionwealth  which  could  arm  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  whose  alliance  was  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Kings  of 
Egypt  and  Asia.    Achaia  could  uidced  be  conquered,  like 

*  Pol.   xxxiz.   10.      Ol  ydp   irtpl   r6y   Tirov   [Ne/ufVioi' ?]   dZwarififfairrts 
BioX^iy  dyoKtx^PVff^^  <^5  n)y  'Pcifirjy  ivpajcToi  T«Ac»r. 
'lb.     *Ay49c0Kay  rots  dpxov<ri. 
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CHAP.  IX.  Macedonia^  and  conquered  doubtless  more  easily  than 
Macedonia  had  beea  But  it  might  need  to  be  conquered ; 
it  was  not  clear  that  the  League  would,  like  the  feebler 
states,  at  once  obey  any  orders  which  Rome  might  please 
to  issue.  Kallikrat^s  indeed  hastened  to  Amphipolis, 
along  with  his  kindred  spirits  from  iEtolia  and  Epeiros ; ' 
but  the  suspected  Achaians  were  not  summoned  along 
with  the  suspected  iEtolians  and  Epeirots.  The  reason  is 
plain ;  they  would  most  likely  not  have  come,  if  they  had 
been  summoned,  and  KallikratSs  and  the  other  slaves  of 
Rome  might  have  been  endangered  by  the  demand.  And 
in  truth  there  was  no  sort  of  excuse  for  sununoning  them ; 
nothing  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of  the  fallen 
Embassjr  King  which  implicated  any  Achaian  citizen.'  Therefore, 
tiusand  instead  of  the  Achaians  being  sent  for  like  the  other 
b!c"i67''  ^'^^k®*  *^^  ^f  ^^^  Roman  Commissioners,  Cnseus  Domi- 
tius  and  Caius  Claudius,  were  sent  as  Ambassadors  to  the 
'Achaian  Assembly.  The  share  of  iEmilius  in  this  business 
was  wholly  against  his  will ;  he  was  an  honest  man  and 
hated  wretches  like  Lykiskos  and  Kallikrat^s.'  But  his 
colleagues  were  too  much  for  him,  and  here,  just  as  iu 
Epeiros,  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  iniquity  which  he 
abhorred. 

The  envoys  came,  but  unluckily  no  contemporary 
account  of  their  reception  has  been  preserved.  Tliere  is 
here  a  sad  gap  among  the  fragments  of  Polybios,  and  we 
have  no  longer  so  much  as  Livy's  translation  to  fill  up  the 
blank.  Our  sole  authority  for  details  is  the  late  and  care- 
Demands  less  antiquary  Pausanias.  According  to  him,  one  Roman 
Romans.  Commissioner,  whose  name  he  does  not  mention,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Assembly  by  Kallikrat^s.^    The  Roman 

1  Pol.  XXX.  10.  «  lb.     So  Livy,  xlv.  31. 

'  lb.      'O    trrparfiy6s   [Aet^Kios    AlfiiXios]   oHk    tvlSoKorSfifvos    xard  yt  rijv 
aJrov  yytiuriy  reus  r£y  vtpl  r6v  A^KiffKoy  Kol  KaWncpdrriv  BiafioKtus. 

*  Paus.  vii.  10.  7.     "Eya  Se  riya  i^  aviwVy  &ylipa  ot^iofitSs  is  BiKtuoavyriy 
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afl&nned  that  the  chief  ^  men  of  Achaia  had  helped  Perseus  cuap.  ix. 
during  the  war  with  supplies  of  money  and  in  other  ways. 
He  called  on  the  Assembly  to  condemn  them  to  death ; 
when  they  were  condemned,  he  would  name  them.  An 
Assembly  whose  older  members  could  remember  the  days 
of  Aratos  had  not  quite  sunk  to  such  degradation  as  this. 
If  any  Achaians  had  aided  Perseus,  let  the  Romans  name 
them ;  at  all  events  no  citizen  of  the  League  should  be  / 

condemned  unheard.     Prompted  by  Kallikrat^s,  the  envoy  \ 

answered  that  all  the  former  Generals  of  the  Achaians 
were  guilty,  all  were  partizans  of  Macedonia.'    Up  started  ChaUengo 
Xendn  of  Patrai,  a  name  already  known  to  us  as  a  states- 
man of  the  moderate  party ;  ^  '"Then  I  am  one  who  come 
under  the  charge ;  I  have  been  General  of  the  Achaians ; 
yet  I  have  never  done  any  wrong  to  Rome  or  shown  any 
favour  to  Perseus;  I  am  ready  to  be  tried  on  such  a 
charge  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Achaians  or  even  by  the 
Romans  themselves."    The  conscious  innocence  of  Xen6n 
had  carried   him  too  far."     The  Roman  caught  at  the 
imprudent  challenge ;  he  demanded  that  all  whom  Kalli- 
krat^s  named  should  be  sent  for  trial  to  Rome.     Sent  to  Depor- 
Rome  they  were,  above  a  thousand  of  the  best  men  of  of  ^e 
Achaia ;  whether  they  were  carried  oflF  by  sheer  force,  or  Tho^i?*^^ 

•^  'f  *        Achaians, 

whether  the  Assembly  was  so  cowed  as  to  pass  the  required  b.c.  167. 
vote,  does  not  clearly  appear.    Most  probably  some  sort  of 
vote  was  passed ;  for  the  Senate  had  the  mean  hypocrisy 
to  reply  to  one — ^perhaps  the  first — of  the  many  Achaian 
embassies  sent  on  their  behalf,  that  they  wondered  at  the 

wp6$vfju>¥,  roZrov  rbv  AyBpa  vpotnton^ffarro  6  KaXXiKp^mni  is  ro<rovrov  tSsrf 
vir^v  icoa  4ir6  vvwihpiov  istKOta^  t6  *Axeu£y  ixuaw.  On  tntviZpiow  see 
above,  p.  268. 

1  Paoa.  vii.  10.  9.  * KtrrroKyLfifftv  tlxtiy  tis  ol  iarparriyfiK^rfs  *Axaiwy 
4w4xoprai  vdyrts  rf  alrlif.  But  it  must  be  meant,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall 
(viii  466)  says,  of  those  only  who  had  been  Generals  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.     Kallikrat^  himself  had  filled  the  office. 

•  See  above,  p.  674. 

'  Paus.  vii.  10.  10.     'O  fii y  8i)  tiwo  <ruvtili6ros  iwa^^riffid(tTo  dyeifioL. 
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cuAi'.  IX.  AchaianB  applying  in  faTour  of  men  whom  they  had  them- 
selves  condemned/  Now  the  Achaian  Assembly  had 
most  certainly  not  condemned  these  men ;  it  had  at  most 
sent  them  to  Rome  for  trial,  though  indeed  to  send  them 
to  Rome  for  trial  might  be  looked  on  as  much  the  same 
thing  as  condemning  them.  Still  such  an  answer  seems  to 
imply  an  Achaian  vote  of  some  kind ;  even  the  diplomatic 
impudence  of  the  Roman  Senate  could  hardly  hare  ven- 
tured on  such  an  assertion,  if  the  victims  had  been  carried 
off  by  mere  Roman  violence.  It  is  clear  that  the  Achaians 
were  simple  enough  to  believe  that  their  countrymen 
would  receive  some  sort  of  trial ;  nay,  as  there  was  really 
nothing  whatever  to  compromise  them,  they  seem  to 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  hope  that  a  trial  would  prove  their 
innocence,  and  that  they  would  be  restored  to  their 
country.  Instead  of  this  they  were  quartered — under 
what  degree  of  restraint  does  not  appear — ^in  various 
Etruscan  towns,  in  a  dull  provincial  solitude,  out  of  the 
Embassies  reach  of  either  Greek  or  Roman  political  life.  Several 
of  the  *  embassies  applied  in  vain  for  their  release.  One,  which 
^^l^^?«i     ^®   described   by  Poly  bios,  pleaded,  in   rejoinder  to  the 

B.C.    104"" 

151.  Senate,  that  the  exiles  had  never  been  condemned,  and 

directly  begged  that  the  Senate  would  either  bring  them 
to  trial  itself,  or  allow  the  Achaians  to  try  them.  Nothing 
could  less  suit  the  Senate's  purpose.  A  fair  trial,  whether 
at  Rome  or  in  Achaia,  could  only  lead  to  an  acquittal ; 
and  a  release  of  the  victims,  whether  after  trial  or  without, 
was  held  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  alike  of  Rome 
Insidious  herself  and  of  the  Roman  party  in  Achaia.  The  Senate, 
onhe  thus  driven  to  unmask  itself,  distinctly  declared  that  their 
release  was  inexpedient  both  for  Rome  and  for  Achaia 
But,  in  the  very  form  of  its  answer,  it  took  care  to  strike 
another  blow  at  that  Federal  unity  which  it  so  deeply 
hated  and  dreaded.     The  legal  description  of  the  Union 

^   Pol.  xxxi.  8. 


Senate. 
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was  carefully  avoided,  and  a  forni  of  words  *  was  employed  chap.  ix. 
which  could  only  be  meant  as  another  insidious  attempt 
to  stir  up  division.  At  this  answer  the  people  every- 
where mourned,  not  only  in  Achaia  but  throughout  all 
Greece.*  But  Kallikratds,  Charops,  and  their  fellows 
rejoiced,  and  ruled  everywhere  still  more  undisturbed, 
while  the  flower  of  the  Greek  nation  languished  in  their 
Etruscan  prisons. 

One  only  among  these  victims  of  Roman  treachery  seems  Portion 

1  1  1        1111         .11  i.#.ii  of  Polybios 

to  nave  been  less  harshly  dealt  with  than  bis  fellows,  at  Rome. 
Polybios,  through  the  friendship  of  iEmiUus  and  his  son 
the  younger  Scipio,  found  a  shelter  in  that  great  patrician 
house,'  and  there,  by  familiar  intercourse  with  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome,  he  had  those  wide  views  of  politics  and 
history  thrown  open  to  him  of  which  we  reap  the  fruit  in 
his  immortal  work.  But  by  thus  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  his  patriotism  as  a  citizen  of  Achaia  was  some- 
what dulled.  He  still  loved  his  country ;  he  lived  to  do 
her  important  services ;  but,  from  this  time  onwards,  his 
tone  becomes  Roman  rather  than  Achaian.  He  looks  at 
Greek  affairs  rather  with  the  eye  of  a  Roman  philhellen,  a 
Flamininus  or  an  iEmilius,  than  with  the  national  patriot- 
ism of  Philopoim^n  or  Lykortas  or  himself  in  his  earlier 
days.  The  Senate  refused  his  release  and  that  of  Stratios,* 
when  they  were  the  only  men  of  importance  surviving. 
Yet  it  was  at  last  through  his  influence'^  that,  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  their  bondage,  after  many  fruitless 

1  PoL  xxzi.  8.  "Eypcalfoy  &x6Kpt<Ttv  T0ta6r't\Vf  tin  ifjUf <s  o^x  ^oKafifi^o/ity 
avfiip4p9iy  o6rt  rots  vfi€T4pois  Bijfiots  rothovs  roi^s  Sy^pas  hcavtXQftv 
tU  oIkov.  Now  ol  t^fUnpoi  Urifioi  can  only  mean  the  several  cities  sepa- 
rately. But  the  interest  of  the  several  Achaian  cities  was  no  aflfair  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  It  was  only  with  the  tQvoi  or  Koiv6y  r£v  *Axcu£y 
that  they  could  have  any  lawful  dealings. 

'  Pol.  u.s.  Karel  8i  rifjy  'EWdSa  8<a77c\0c((n}$  rrjs  d/woKplfftcos  rris  ro7s 
*Axfuo7s  8c8ofilio|s  i^rip  r£y  KarcuriaBiprwv^  r^  fi^y  xKijOri  arvytrpifirj 
Ttus  9iayolais,  ic.r.A. 

>  Pol.  xxxii.  9.  *  lb.  7.  *  Pint.  Cat.  Maj.  9. 
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embasaies/  such  of  the  exiles  as  still  survived,  now  less 
than  three  hundred  in  number,  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes.* 

The  treatment  of  these  kidnapped  Achaians  was  pro- 
bably the  most  brutal  and  treacherous  piece  of  tyranny  of 
which  a  civilized  state  was  ever  guilty  towards  an  equal 
ally  which  had  faithfully  discharged  all  the  duties  of  alli- 
ance.*   Rome,  in  her  dealings  with  foreign  nations,  knew 
neither  mercy  nor  justice.     It  is  in  this  unfavourable  light 
that  the  City  and  most  of  her  citizens  appear  to  a  student 
of  Grecian  history;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Roman  vices  and  Roman  virtues  sprang  from  the  same 
source,  and  that  the  men  who  sacrificed  the  rights  of  other 
nations  to  the  interests  of  Rome  were  often  equally  ready 
to  sacrifice  themselves  and  all  that  they  had  in  the  same 
cause.    The  man  who,  in  dealing  with  strangers,  appeared 
only  as  a  brutal  conqueror  or  a  base  intriguer,  often 
retained  every  old  Roman  virtue  at  the  hearth  of  his 
own  house  and  in  the  forum  of  his  own  city.     It  had 
long  been  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Roman  to  use 
every  means  to  break   the  power  of  any  state    which 
still  retained  strength  or  independence  inconsistent  with 
Rome's  claim   to  universal  dominion.     The  deportation 
of  the  Achaian  patriots  was  only  one  act,  though  the 
basest,  in  a  long  series  of  treacherous  attempts  against 
the  union  and  freedom  of  the  League.     It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  it  was  only  with  a  sinister  purpose  that  the 
Senate  at  last  consented  to  their  release.     Their  advocate 
Cato  obtained  their  enlargement  by  an  appeal  to  the  con- 


1  Paus.  vii.  10,  11.     Pol.  xxxiii.  1,  2,  13.  «  Pans.  viL  10,  12. 

*  Mommsen,  who  cannot  understand  that  a  weak  state  can  have  any 
rights  against  a  strong  one,  does  not  forsake  his  friends  even  in  this 
extremity.  The  deportation  of  the  Achaians  is  recorded  by  him  (i.  596) 
without  a  word  of  disapproval ;  indeed  he  seems  to  think  it  all  right  and 
proper ;  the  object  was  **  die  kindische  Opposition  [is  that  Gennan  ?]  der 
ilftllcuen  muiitodt  zu  machen." 
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temptuous  pity  of  his  hearers  rather  than  to  any  nobler  ghap.  ix. 
feeling.^    It  may  be  that  the  Senate  foresaw  what  would 
come,  and  set  free  its  vietims  mainly  in  order  to  secure 
fresh  opportunities  for  intrigue  and  for  final  conquest. 

Even  while  the  flower  of  the  nation  was  thus  detained  in  Fresh 
Italy,  Rome  did  not  cease  from  her  intrigues  against  the  in-  of  R^e. 
tegrity  of  the  Achaian  Union.   It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
greater  tribute  to  the  importance  and  benefit  of  the  Federal 
tie  than  these  constant  attempts  to  dissolve  it  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  of  all  Grecian  freedom.     The  discontent  of  pi«p«te 

between 

Sparta,  never  perhaps  fuUy  appeased,  once  more  furnished  Sparta 
the  occasion.   There  was  a  dispute  about  frontiers  between  JJ^poiia!^ 
the  Cantons  of  Sparta  and  Megalopolis,'  perhaps  the  old 
dispute  which  Philopoim^n  had  somewhat  arbitrarily  de- 
cided  in  faTour  of  hie  own  city.*    Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  Mi«ion 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of  his  time,  was  SulDicios 
going  into  Asia  to  collect  accusations  against  King  Eu-  b.c.^'6- 
men^s ;  *  for  friendly  Kings,  when  they  had  served  their  ^^^* 
turn,  fared  no  better  at  the  hands  of  Rome  than  friendly 
commonwealthB.     He  was  ordered  to  stop  and  settle  this 
little  matter  on  his  way,  and  also,  if  report  says  truly,  to 
detach  as  many  cities  as  he  could  from  the  Achaian 
League.'    Sulpicius  thought  it  beneath  him  personally  to 
decide  a  matter  which,  as  Pausanias  remarks/  the  great 
Philip  had  not  thought  beneath  him ;  he  bade  Kallikrat^s 
judge  between  the  two  contending  Cantons.    The  other 
part  of  his  commission  almost  wholly  failed.     All  the 

1  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  9. 

*  Pol.  xxxi.  9.  Pausanias  (vii.  11.  1)  makes  it  a  dispute  between 
Sparta  and  Argos.  See  Schom,  377.  Considering  that  the  maritime 
towns  of  Lakonia  were  now  independent  of  Sparta,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Cantons  of  Sparta  and  Argos  were  conterminous. 

>  See  above,  p.  644.  *  Pol.  xxxi  10. 

>  Pans.  vii.  11.  8.  npos€T9ffrd\ri  8i  ^6  r^s  fiovKfjs  r^  TdXJsM  w6kus 
6x6<ras  iarXv  ol6s  re  ds  ir\€l<rras  d^ctvou  avXXSyov  rov  *AxButSif. 

•  lb.  11.  2. 
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cities  of  Peloponn^soB — Sparta,  it  would  seem,  included — 
knew  their  interest  too  well  to  listen  to  any  intrigues 
against  an  Union  to  which  they  owed  whatever  amount  of 
freedom  and  prosperity  they  still  retained  The  JStolian 
Pleuron  alone,  an  outlying  Canton  unnaturally  attached 
to  the  Peloponnesian  Confederacy,  asked  for  licence  to 
secede.  Sulpicius  bade  its  envoys  go  and  ask  leave  of  the 
Senate,  which  of  course  gladly  granted  it* 

Yet  even  now  the  League  retained  a  degree  of  power 
which  made  its  alliance  or  enmity  of  importance  to 
foreign  states.  And  in  truth  the  union  of  all  Peloponn^soe 
formed  a  power  which  could  have  held  its  own  against 
any  kingdom  or  commonwealth  then  existing,  except 
Rome  itself.  There  was  now  a  war  between  Rhodes  and 
Crete.  Each  party  asked  for  Achaian  help;  the  Am- 
bassadors were  heard;'  the  Assembly  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  assist  Rhodes;  but  Kallikratds  said  that  the 
League  ought  not  to  make  war  or  alliance  with  any  one 
without  the  consent  of  Rome.  No  such  engagement  had 
ever  been  entered  into :  Achaia  was  not  a  dependency  like 
iEtolia,  but  an  equal  ally ;  and  nothing  in  the  treaty  with 
Rome  forbade  the  League  to  take  any  part  it  chose  in 
such  a  quarrel.  But  the  voice  of  Kallikrat^  was  certainly 
the  voice  of  prudence ;  hated  as  he  was — for  men  shrank 
from  the  commonest  social  intercourse  with  him* — the 
Assembly  listened  on  such  occasions  to  the  man  who  spoke 
the  will  of  the  Roman  Senate.* 


1  Pans.  Tii  11.  3.  *ETtrp6ini  Bh  ^6  'Pwfialoty  crvycSp/ov  *Axcu«y  chroor^MU. 

*  Pol.  xxxiii.  15.  We  here  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mode  of  transactbg 
business  of  this  kind.  The  Ambassadors  of  both  sides  are  heard  ;  then 
they  retire,  and  the  citizens  debate  the  question  among  themselves.  The 
Cretan  envoy  Antiphatas  was,  by  the  favour  of  the  General,  allowed  to 
return  and  make  a  second  speech  ;  but  the  proceeding  was  clearly  irregular. 

'  See  the  curious  details  in  Pol.  xxx.  20.  The  boys  in  the  streets 
hooted  after  Kallikrat^  and  AndrOnidas  as  traitors  ;  men  would  not 
bathe  in  the  same  water  with  them. 

*  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  472. 
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At  last  the  exiles  returned ;  it  might  have  been  better  c^hap.  ix. 
for  Greece  if  they  had  died  in  their  bondage.     Except 
Polybios  and  Stratios,  no  man  of  any  eminence  or  experi- 
ence survived  among  them.     The  rest  had  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing,  and  they  came  back  full  of  a  deadly 
hatred  towards  Rome,  which  a  sojourn  among  her  Italian 
allies  was  perhaps  not  likely  to  diminish.     Stratios  re-  R«turn  of 
turned,  to  play,  almost  alone  in  the  last  days  of  Achaia,  and 
the  part  of  a  prudent  and  honest  statesman.     Polybios  r.^.'^istl 
returned  also,  but  only  for  a  season.   Probably  he  found 
that  he  could  do  his  country  more  real  service  by  acting  as 
her  advocate  with  his  powerful  Roman  friends  than  by 
mingling  personally  in   the  affairs  of  a  commonwealth 
between  whose  leaders  and  himself  there  could  now  be  little 
sympathy.*     From  this  moment  the  violent  anti-Roman 
party  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  councils  of  the  League. 
We  have  now  reached  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
events  which  brought  about  the  final  overthrow  of  the  last 
remains  of  Grecian  independence. 

As  Athens  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  Causes 

the  Romans  and  Philip,'*  so  Athens  was  the  immediate  final  war 

cause  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  League.   The  ^^^^ 

strange  relations  now  existing  between  Athens  and  Or6pos 

do  not  concern  our  purpose  except  in  two  points.     The 

independent  action  of  Or6pos  throughout  the  story  bears  Disputes 

¥ritness  to  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Boeotian  League,  Athens 

and  we  may  see  another  attempt  of  Rome  to  reduce  ^p^g 

the  League  of  Achaia  to  the  same  level,  when  the  Senate  »c- 156- 

...  150. 

thought  proper  to  nominate  the  single  city  of  Siky6n  as 

arbiter  of  the  dispute.'     Here,  as  in  the  mission  of  Gallus, 

and  indeed  in  every  other  act  of  the  Roman  Government, 

we  see  the  same  insidious  endeavour  to  tempt  the  Achaian 

»  See  Thirlwall,  viii.  476.  *  See  above,  p.  606. 

'  Pans.  vii.  11.  4. 
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tion of  the  League.    At  a  later  stage  in  the  dispute,  tiie 
injured  Oropians  brought  their  wrongs  directly  before  the 
Federal  Assembly.'    The  Assembly  had  no  wish  for  a 
needless  war  ¥rith  Athens,  and  declined  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.     But  the  League  had  now  fallen  so  low  that  its 
A  Sputan  Chief  Magistrate  was  open  to  a  bribe.  The  present  General 
of  the       ^As  A  Spartan  named  Menalkidas,  a  fact  which  shows 
^"^^^^     that  there  was  at  least  no  open  dispute  at  this  time  between 
Sparta  and  the  Federal  power.    The  Oropians  promised 
this  man  ten  talents,  as  the  price  of  his  bringing  an 
Achaian  army  to  their  help ;  Menalkidas  prudently  pro- 
int^fer^     ™i8cd  lialf  tis   gains  to  Eallikrat^s ;   and,  by  the  joint 
ence  at      influence  of  the  two,  a  decree  was  passed  for  assisting 
B.C.  150.    Ordpos  against  Athens.    Menalkidas  however,  Spartan  as 
he  was,  proved  a  General  of  the  school  of  Aratos  rather 
than  of  that  of  Kleomen^s.    Like  Aratos  in  Bceotia^' 
Menalkidas  came  too  late ;  the  Athenians  had  pillaged 
Oropos  before  he  got  there.     Then  Menalkidas  and  Ealli- 
krat^s  wished  to  invade  Attica,  but  the  troops,  especially 
the  Laceda3monian  contingent,  refused  to  aerve  for  such  a 
purpose.     They  might  well  plead  that  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Ordpos,  which  was  probably  all  that  the  Assembly 
had  decreed,'  did  not  justify  offensive  operations  against 
Athens.     The  army  thus  returned  without  doing  anything ; 
but  Menalkidas  took  care  to  exact  his  ten  talents  from  the 
Oropians,  and  took  equal  care  not  to  pay  the  five  which  he 
had  promised  to  Kallikrat^s.^    As  soon  as  Menalkidas' 

*  Pau8.  vii.  11.  7.  »  See  above,  p.  875. 

*  Compare  the  relations  between  Athens,  Korkjra,  and  Corinth.  Thuc. 
i.  44. 

*  I  tell  the  story  as  I  find  it  in  our  only  authority  (Pans.  vii.  11.  7— 
12.  3).  But  narratives  of  secret  corruption,  though  probable  enough  in 
the  main,  are  always  suspicious  in  their  details,  and  are  likely  to  contain 
as  much  of  gossip  as  of  real  history.  It  is  especially  hard  to  understand 
how  Menalkidas  could  have  exacted  the  money  from  the  Ordpians  against 
their  will — Sfjms  ihr3  M«ya\ir(8a  ret  xp^f^"^"^  4^rrpdx9riffeaf. 
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official  year  was  over,  Kallikratds  impeached  him  before  crap.  ix. 
the  Assembly  on  a  charge  of  treason.*    He  had,  so  his  ^^^®™" 
accuser  said,  gone  as  an  Ambassador  to  Rome — doubtless  b.c.  150. 
a  private  Ambassador  from  Sparta — and  had  there  acted 
against  the  interests  of  the  League,  by  trying  to  separate 
Sparta  from  it     Now,  as  Menalkidas  could  hardly  have 
done  this  during  his  term  of  office,  it  would  have  been 
more  seemly  to  have  brought  these  charges  a  year  sooner, 
as  reasons  against  electing  him  to  the  Generalship.   Diaios  General. 
of  Megalopolis  succeeded  Menalkidas  as  General ;   his  Diaios, 
predecessor  now  gave  him  three  of  his  talents  to  get  him  149 
off  the  charge.     This  the  new  General  did,  and  incurred 
much  unpopularity  by  so  doing. 

The  impeachment  of  Menalkidas  seems  to  have  stirred  Disputes 
up  ouce  more  the  old  Spartan  dislike  to  the  Achaian  Sparta, 
connexioa     We  now  hear  of  yet  another  Lacedsemonian  ^^'  ^*^* 
embassy  to  Rome  about  the  disputed  frontier.     The  real 
rescript  of  the  Senate  is  said  to  have  ordered  Sparta 
to  submit   to   the  judgement  of  the  Federal  Assembly 
on  all  matters  not  touching  life  and  death.*    This  answer 
must  have  been  pleaded  on  the  Spartan  side  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Assembly.     Diaios  then  affirmed  that  the  exception 
not  genuine;  he  maintained  that  the  lives  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians present  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly, 
and  he  seems  to  have  called  upon  them  at  once  to  stand 
their  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason."  The  Spartans  proposed 
to  appeal  to  the  Roman  Senate ;   the  President  quoted 

^  Pans.  viL  12.  2.  Tfavo'dfityoy  rrjs  dpxvf  MwoXkIBov  49UtKw  4y  rois 
'AxBuiois  Bv^drov  Sdtijv.  It  is  dangerous  to  draw  political  inferences  from 
the  language  of  Pausanias  in  the  way  that  we  do  from  that  of  Polyhios. 
Do  the  words  ircuMrdfuroy  r^s  dpxHf  imply  something  like  an  Attic  ftiBi&mi 
at  the  end  of  the  Presidential  year,  or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  President 
ocmld  not  be  impeached  while  he  remained  in  office  f 

*  lb.  4.  Kttra/p96yovffi  ih  adrots  Tpoftirw  1)  fiovKfj  iiHd{9a$m  rk  dWa 
vXi|y  ^^X^f  iy  ffvyfiffl^  r^  *Axou?y. 

'  lb.  5.     Oi  fjL^y  81)  9tKd{9ty  Aatcftaifioyiots  i/l^lovy  ical  ihr^p  r^i  ^Kdrrov 
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icHAP.  IX.  that  great  and  primary  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
engraved  no  doubt  on  every  pillar  in  eveiy  city,  which 
forbade  any  single  State  to  hold  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  foreign  powers.^  War  now  broke  out  between  the 
League  and  its  troublesome  member,  though  Diaios  took 
care  to  affirm  that  he  made  war,  not  on  Sparta,  but 
on  the  disturbers  of  her  peace."  The  Spartans,  unable  to 
resist  the  whole  force  of  the  Union,  sent  private  embassies 
to  tiie  General  and  to  the  several  cities.  They  got  the 
same  answer  everywhere;  no  city  could  refuse  its  con- 
tingent to  an  expedition  lawfuUy  ordered  by  the  Federal 
General*  Diaios  now  advanced  on  Sparta.  By  this  time 
any  real  Unionist  sentiment  which  existed  there  must 
have  been  pretty  well  stifled ;  the  State  Government  * 
however  did  not  venture  on  open  resistance.  They  asked 
the  General  to  name  the  guilty  persons ;  he  named  twenty- 
four  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Sparta.  One  Agasisthen^s,  a 
leading  Spartan,  then  suggested  an  ingenious  way  of  at 
least  staving  off  the  danger.  Let  thfe  twenty-four  at  once 
fly  to  Rome,  where  they  would  undoubtedly  find  means  of 
restoration.  When  they  are  gone,  let  the  Spartan  Govern- 
ment condemn  them  to  death,  and  so  save  appearances 
with  the  League.  So  they  did ;  and  Diaios  and  Kallikrat^ 
were  sent  to  Rome  after  them  by  the  Federal  Government 
Kallikrat^  died  on  the  road ;  Pausanias  doubts  whether 


Diaios 
before 
Sparta. 


Death  of 
Kalli- 
krat^ 
B.C.  149. 


^ 


^  Pans.  vii.  12.  5.  *Axouo\  8^  drrcXo/i/Stiyorro  aSOis  ^t\Aov  Xjyov,  v^Aru 
Sffcu  TcXovcrty  is  'Ax^^uods  /jLtiHtfilca^  4ip*  iavr^s  Ka0f<rTriK4yai  Kvpiay  Avtv  rov 
Koiyov  rov  *Kxoxwv  TrapiL  'Pwfjudovs  tilif  Tp9<rfiflai>  dhroirr^AActy.  See  above, 
p.  262. 

'  lb.  6.     '^E^eurivev  oi)  Tp  tiwdpn^  rcils  8i  rapdiraovKriv  cuM^v  woXtfi'i^ffvif 

*  lb.  A/  fi^y  8i)  KarA  ret  airi  al  ir6\fts  hroiovvro  rds  dwoxpio'eiSj  oi 
a«puriy  t^oZoy  ixayy^Woyros  (rrparriyov  TcapuKO^uv  ttvau  y6fioy. 

*  Pausanias  (vii.  12.  7)  calls  them  ol  yipoyrts.  If  one  could  feel  sure 
that  he  found  this  word  in  Polybios,  one  would  infer  that  the  old 
Spartan  constitution  had  been  partially  restored  since  the  innovations 
of  Philopoimen. 
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his  death  at  such  a  moment  was  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  his  chap.  ix. 
coimtry/     It  is  at  least  possible  that  he  might  have  pre- 
Tented  some  of  the  evils  which  followed.     Diaios  and 
Menalkidas  disputed  before  the  Senate,  and  carried  off 
a  rescript,  which  either  must  have  been  singularly  am- 
biguous, or  else  one  party  or  the  other  must  haye  lied 
even  beyond  the  usual  measure  of  diplomatists.  According 
to  Pausanias,  the  real  answer  was  simply  that  the  Senate 
would  send  Ambassadors  to  settle  all  differences  on  the 
spot     But  Diaios  affirmed  in  the  Federal  Assembly  that 
the  Lacedsemonians  were  ordered  to  submit  to  the  Federal 
power  in  everything.    Menalkidas  meanwhile  affirmed  in 
the  State  Assembly  of  Sparta  that  the  Senate  had  decreed  Damo- 
that  Sparta  should  be  wholly  separated  from  the  League.*  elected 
Damokritos  now  succeeded  Diaios  in  the  Generalship,  and  ^^ye^er 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  war  with  Sparta.  b.o.  14». 

Rome  was  just  now  engaged  in  a  fourth  Macedonian  Fourth 
War.     The  four  Republics,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  ^^^ 
answer;*   a  claimant  of  the  crown,  a  real  or  pretended W"'» 
Philip,   arose,   and  ran  through  a  brief   alternation  ofi48. 
victory  and  defeat,  much  like  those  of  the  other  Philip 
and  of  Perseus.     The  war  ended  in  the  reduction  of 
Macedonia  to  a  Roman  Province.    Just  at  this  moment,  Mediation 
the  PrsDtor  Quintus  Csecilius  Metellus,  who  fills  in  this  cJcilius 
war  the  place  of  Flamininus  and  ^milius  in  the  former  MeteUui. 
wars,  entered  Macedonia.    Metellus  was  a  man  of  much 
the  same  stamp  as  his  two  great  predecessors,  a  brave  and 

^  Pans.  viL  12.  8.  0^\  oXBa  §1  dipiK6fi€yos  4s  *?tin'ny  titp4\riaty  iv  ri 
'Ax^uods  "tl  KOK&v  et^tffiv  4y4vrro  fi€i(6y»v  ^X^'  ^*  Slder  (Diet.  Biog. 
art.  Callicrates)  somewhat  oddly  translates  this,  '*His  death  being,  for 
aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain  to  his  country. " 

*  lb.  9.  T0O5  fi^y  9ii  [*Axatoi)f]  xapijyty  6  Aiaios  ais  rd  irdyra  AcuctScu- 
fi6vio(  ffiptffiy  ihr6  Tijs  'Pufudoty  fiovKrjs  tlaly  iyyoifffi^yoi'  AoKtieufioylovs  9h 
6  McroXicCSas  'Jjw^ra  iravrcAcSf  roO  <rvytZp€6tiw  is  t6  *AxolK6y  ^t6  'Pwfuduy 

aS9iS  cl«i}X\<(x^<u* 

>  Pol.  zxxi.  12.  Xwdfiaiyt  y^  ro^s  MtuctMvas  dijOtts  6yras  9fifioKparuais 
Ked  ffvytZpieueris  xoXtrttas  ffroffid^fiy  xpds  aUro^s.     See  above,  p.  661. 
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skilfiil  Boldier,  a  faithful  senrant  of  Rome,  but  eyidentij 
disposed  to  deal  as  gently  with  Qrecian  enemies  as  he 
could.  As  some  Roman  Ambassadors  were  passing  by 
on  their  road  to  Asia,  they  turned  aside,  at  his  request, 
and  asked  the  Achaian  Grovemment*  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties till  the  Commissioners  should  come  from  Rome  to 
settle  the  differences  between  Sparta  and  the  League 
Damokritos  would  not  hearken,  and  by  this  time  the  old 
Spartan  spirit  w&s  aroused  A  pitched  battle  took  place; 
the  Spartans,  far  inferior  in  numbers,  were  utterly  routed ; 
Damokritos,  it  was  thought,  might  have  taken  the  city 
if  he  had  chosea  He  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  perhaps 
when  his  year  of  office  had  expired,"  and  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  fifty  talent&  He  went  into  exile,  and  Diaios 
succeeded  him  as  GeneraL  Metellus  now  sent  another 
embassy,  again  asking  the  new  General  to  refrain  from 
any  further  action  against  Sparta  till  the  Roman  Com- 
missioners should  come.  He  promised  to  obey,  and  he 
did  obey  so  far  as  not  to  cany  on  any  open  hostilities ; 
but  he  left  Federal  garrisons  in  those  Lakonian  towns 
which  were  now  independent  members  of  the  League, 
and  which  were  doubtless  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Sparta  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Union.* 
We  may  well  belicTC  that  neither  the  citizens  of  these 

^  Pans.  vii.  13.  2.  Tois  ijy€fi6<ri  rois*Axat£i^  4s  \6yovs  4x$w.  If  this 
wore  in  Polybios,  I  should  take  this  to  mean  that  a  message  was  delivered 
to  the  Achaian  Cabinet  without  summoning  the  Assembly ;  but  it  w 
dangerous  to  make  inferences  from  Pausanias.  On  the  word  il^fjuAv  cf. 
p.  299. 

'  See  Pans.  vii.  13.  5.     Thirlwall,  viiL  486,  and  see  above,  p.  698. 

'  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Pausanias  (vii.  13.  6>,  ri 
4y  k6k\^  ttJs  ^xdfnris  troXia-nara  is  riftf  *AxauS¥  ihrr/dytro  tvwoiear,  ir^yvyt 
Z\  4s  air^  KoX  ^povpas,  6pfi7iTi^pia  irl  n^i^  ^rdprtiy  *Axato<s  cTrcu.  Pausanias 
presently  speaks  of  lasos  as  subject  to  the  Achaians — *Ax<ump  4w  r^  rltt 
liwT^ Koo¥.  See  above,  p.  622.  Of  this  lasos  1  can  find  no  mention  elw- 
wherc.  Probably  it  was  one  of  the  six  EIeutherolak6nic  towns  which  were 
reannexed  by  Sparta,  and  which  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  lint  given 
by  Pausanias. 
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towns  nor  the  Federal  garrisons  placed  in  them  were  very  chap.  ix. 

strict  in  observing  the  armistice.    Menalkidas  was  now 

General  of  the  seceding  State ;   he  took  and  plundered 

lasos,  one  of  these  free  Lakonian  towns,  and  thus  was 

guilty  of  a  more  direct  breach  of  the  truce  than  Diaios  Suicide  of 

himself.^     Popular  indignation  was  aroused  against  him  kidas, 

at  Sparta,  and  he  put  himself  out  of  the  way  by  poison.       ^^' 

At  last  the  Roman  ministers  arrived.     By  this  time  the  Embassy 

ft 

Macedonian  War  was  ended,  and  its  successful  conclusion,  Aurelius 
just  like  those  of  the  wars  with  Antiochos  and  Perseus,  ^o^m. 
enabled  the  Romans  to  take  a  higher  tone  than  ever 
with  their  Greek  allies.  Hitherto  the  Senate  had  clearly 
temporized,  and  had  used  designedly  ambiguous  language. 
It  now  spoke  out  plainly  enough.  The  Ambassadors  — 
judges'  they  are  called  by  Pausanias — came  to  Corinth, 
the  head  of  the  legation  being  Lucius  Aurelius  Orestes. 
They  began,  if  the  words  of  our  informant  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  by  a  more  daring  breach  of  all  Federal  right  than 
any  on  which  they  had  yet  ventured.  Instead  of  com- 
municating their  errand,  first  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  then  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  they  summoned  an 
utterly  unconstitutional  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
several  cities,'  who  had  no  sort  of  authority  to  receive 

^  Pausanias  (vlL  13.  8)  thus  sums  up  his  character;  M^yaXxi^^  filw 
r4\os  roiovTov  4y4y€ro,  Ap^ayri  iv  r^  itunov  v^  t<^c  ii\v  AoKt^cufiowluy 
tis  dy  6  dfioB^araros  ffrpwrtiybsf  irp6r9poy  9^  Iri  rod  *Axtu£y  f$yovs  ds 
Up  dvBpciwuy  6  iZiKtiraros, 

There  was  not  however  much  to  choose  between  the  Secessionist  and 
the  Federal  commander.  It  must  have  been  shortly  before  this  time  that 
Diaios  caused  one  PhiHnos  of  Corinth  and  his  young  sons  to  be  tortured 
till  they  died,  on  a  charge  of  dealing  with  Menalkidas.  (Pol.  xl.  5.) 
These  horrors  are  quite  unknown  in  the  better  days  of  the  League,  unless 
in  the  single  doubtful  case  of  Aristomachos.     See  above,  p.  498. 

'  Pans.  viL  14.  1.  Ol  ixoffraXivrMs  4k  'Pti/iris  Acuctiaifioifiois  BtKaffral 
Kol  *Ax<uo7s  ytvdffBcu, 

'  lb.  Tot^f  re  4y  4Kd<rrp  T6\ti  r£y  *Axai«y  fx^^'^^'^^^X^  "^^ 
Alaioy  ixdXu  frap'  as^rSy,  Justin,  xxxiv.  1.  Omnium  civitatium 
principibus  CorirUhum  evoeatis. 

It  is  hard  to  see  who  can  be  meant  by  this  description,  except  the  local 
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oHAP.  IX.  communicatioiis  from  foreign  powers.  The  message  with 
which  they  were  charged  was  the  most  daring  attack  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Union  that  had  yet  been  made.  The 
Roman  Senate  thought  it  good  that  neither  Lacedsemon 
nor  Corinth  nor  Argos  nor  H^rakleia  nor  Orchomenoe 
should  any  longer  form  part  of  the  League.  None  of  diem 
were  really  Achaian  cities ;  all  were  late  additions  to  the 
Confederation.'  The  cause  for  the  selection  of  these  par- 
ticular cities  is  not  quite  obvious.  If  we  count  the  accession 
of  Corinth  and  Argos  from  their  recovery  in  the  days  of 
Flaminmus,^  all  these  cities  were  late  acquisitions,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  they  were  all  Roman  gifts.  But  so,  in  the 
same  sense,  were  Elis,  Mess6n6,  and  the  Triphylian  and 
Lakonian  towns,  none  of  which  are  mentioned.  It  may  be 
that  the  Senate  counted  on  a  lurking  feeling  of  disloyalty 
in  Elis  and  Mess^n^,  while  to  cut  away  Argos  and  Corinth 
was  to  cut  away  the  very  vitals  of  the  League.  At  Argos 
and  Corinth  any  tendency  to  Secession  had  yet  to  be 
awakened;  the  Corinthians  especially,  though  their  fathers 
had  fought  valiantly  against  forcible  reunion,*  were  now 
equally  strenuous  against  forcible  separation.  The  irr^ular 
Assembly  which  the  Romans  had  got  together  knew  not 
how  to  act  or  how  to  answer ;  they  could  hardly  bear  to 
hear  the  insolent  barbarian  to  the  end  of  his  speech.   They 

magistrates.  Of  course  to  address  them,  instead  of  the  Federal  Cabinet, 
would  be  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  policy.  It  was  doubtless  hoped, 
by  the  compliment  thus  paid  to  State,  at  the  expense  of  Federal,  autho- 
rity, to  awaken  any  lurking  Secessionist  tendencies  which  might  exist 
among  the  cities.  The  proceeding  itself,  in  point  of  constitutional  right, 
was  as  if  a  foreign  power,  in  transacting  business  with  the  United  States, 
should  address  itself  to  the  several  State  Governors. 

^  Pans.  vii.  14.  2.  Schom  (389)  observes  that  all  these  cities  had  been 
under  the  power  of  Philip,  which  is  hardly  true  of  Sparta.  Bishop 
Thirl  wall  (viii.  487)  says,  **  The  League  was  to  be  reduced  to  its  primitive 
state,  when  it  included  only  the  Achsean  towns."  But  the  proposed  dis- 
memberment would  have  left  Elis,  Messdne,  and  all  Arkadia  except 
Orchomcnos. 

'  Sec  above,  p.  621,  2.  ^  See  above,  p.  616. 
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then  rushed  into  the  streets,  and  gathered  tc^ther  what  cuap.  ix. 
they  called  an  Assembly  of  the  Achaian  People,  but  Tumult  at 
which  was  really  an  Assembly  only  of  the  Corinthian 
mob.^  Its  fury  spent  itself  in  acts  of  violence  against 
all  Spartans  who  chanced  to  be  present  in  Corinth,  and 
seemingly  against  some  persons  who  were  falsely  taken  for 
Spartans.  The  Roman  envoys  themselves  were  not  actu- 
ally hurt,  but  they  were  at  any  rate  frightened,  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  domicile  was  violated,  Spartans  or  sup- 
posed Spartans  being  dragged  from  the  house  where 
Aurelius  lodged.  These  breaches  of  International  Law 
formed  an  admirable  handle  for  the  Romans,  and 
Aurelius  did  not  fail  to  warn  and  protest.  When  the 
people  came  a  little  to  their  senses,  the  real  Lacedse- 
monians  were  put  in  prison,  while  the  strangers  who  had 
merely  the  ill  luck  to  wear  Lacedsemonian  shoes*  were  let 
go  free.  Presently  an  embassy,  headed  by  Thearidas,  was 
sent  to  Rome ; — possibly  a  lawful  Assembly  had  been  got 
together  in  the  meanwhile.  The  Achaian  envoys  met  yet 
another  Roman  embassy  on  the  road.'  Aurelius  had  taken 
care  to  represent  the  insults  which  he  had  received,  not  as 
the  sudden  act  of  an  excited  mob,  but  as  a  deliberate  and 
preconceived  affront  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.*  Sextus  Embassy 
Julius  Csesar '  now  came,  with  instructions  to  use  very  juUus  ^ 
mild  words.    The  last  Punic  War  was  still  dangerous,'  and  C«sar, 


B.C.  147. 


*  Paus.  vii.  14>  2.  ToCra  *Op€(rrov  \4yoyros,  oi  iipxovrts  t»k  'AxomSi', 
0^^  r^v  ircirra  xhroixtivairr^i  dacovfrou  xAyoy,  tBtov  is  rd  inrds  rijs  otKias 
Koi  iiedXjovy  roDf  *Axaiodf  is  iKKkria-laif.  Of  course  such  an  Assembly  was 
utterly  illegal,  as  no  notice  had  been  sent  to  the  several  cities.  But  it 
may  be  observed  that,  if  the  magistrates  of  each  city  were  really  present, 
there  was  something  like  a  representation  of  the  several  members  of 
the  League. 

'lb.  SvKifpira^oy  8i  iniyra  rivd,  Kcd  tv  AauctHcufjuiwiop  <raupvs  Stnai/tiriffrtwrOf 
KoH  trif  Kovpas  ^  ihrodiifidrwy  ctytKty  i|  M  rf  iv&riri  ^  Kar*  Bpofm  trpos- 
y^voiro  ihr6yoia. 

'  PoL  xxxviii.  2.    Paus.  viL  14.  8.  *  PoL  xxxviiL  1. 

'  He  and  Orestes  had  been  Consuls  together,  B.C.  157. 

*  It  is  clear  fh)m  Polybios  (xxx\nii.  1,  2)  that  the  general  belief  in 
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it  was  desirable  that  an  Achaian  War  should  at  least  be 
put  off  till  that  was  finished. 

Thearidas  and  his  colleagues  returned  to  Peloponnfaos 
with  Sextus.  The  Roman  envoys  were  introduced  to  an 
Assembly  at  Aigion,  perhaps  that  in  which  Diaios  wis 
succeeded  in  the  Generalship  by  Ejritolaos,  a  still  more 
bitter  and  unreflecting  enemy  of  Rome.'  Sextus  used 
very  conciliatory  language,  which  had  more  effect  upon  his 
hearers  than  suited  the  schemes  of  Diaios  and  Ej-itolaos.' 
They  then  hit  upon  a  strange  stratagem.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  Conference  of  some  kind  or  other  should  be  held  at  Tegea, 
at  which  representatives  of  Rome,  Achaia,  and  ^Mrta 
should  meet  and  decide  matters.  The  language  of  Pdy- 
bios — ^for  we  have  now  happily  for  a  little  time  reoovn^ 
his  guidance — does  not  distinctly  imply  who  were  to 
appear  on  the  Achaian  side,  but  it  seems  most  probabfy 
to  have  been  the  Council  of  Ministers.  It  was  determined  '*' 
by  Kritolaos  and  his  party,  seemingly  in  a  session  of  that  ' 
Council,'  that  nobody  should  go  to  Tegea  except  Krito- 
laos himself.  Thus  the  President  appeared  at  the  Con- 
ference as  the  sole  representative  of  the  League,  and 
told  Sextus   that  he  had  no  power  to  act  without  the 

Achaia  attributed  the  apparent  lenity  of  the  Romans  to  tliis  cause,  though 
he  himself  holds  it  to  have  been  genuine.  But,  in  all  these  later  frag- 
ments, Polybios  seems  mainly  to  speak  the  language  of  his  Roman  friends. 
And  of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  men  of  more  generous  minds,  such 
as  his  friends  were,  might  now  and  then  be  able  to  carry  through  the 
Senate  a  vote  less  brutal  and  treacherous  than  usual.  But  that  the 
abiding  policy  of  Rome  was  to  break  up  the  League  by  every  sort  of 
intrigue,  however  base,  is  too  plain  a  fact  to  be  evaded.  Men  like 
Scipio,  iEmilius,  and  Metellus  could  at  most  only  stop  the  torrent  for 
a  moment.     See  Thirlwall,  viii.  488. 

^  Pans.  vii.  14.  4.     ToOtov  SpifiOs  ica2  <r6y  odder!  \oyi<r/i^  voAc/icIy  vp^s 

•  Pol.  xxxviii.  2.     (The  whole  chapter.) 

s  lb.  3.  2uyc8pci$(rayTCf  ol  '^tpl  r6w  Kptr6?Moy  fKpiyayf  m.r.K 
This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  meaning.  See  p.  703.  The  word 
viiytZpos  and  its  cognates  are  constantly  used  by  Plutarch  and  Pauaanias 
to  express  the  Assembly,  but  not  by  Polybios.     See  above,  pp.  261,  282. 
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Assembly,  and  that  he  would  refer  matters  to  the  next  chap.  ix. 
Meeting  to  be  held  six  months  hence.^    This  was  mere 
mockery,  and  the  Romans  naturally  departed  in  great 
indignation.     Eritolaos  himself  spent  the  winter  in  pro-  Uncon- 

®  .       .  .  stitutional 

ceedings  almost  as  unconstitutional  as  anything  that  the  proceed- 
Romans  themselves  had  done.    He  went  through    the  j?^*^^!^^^ 
several  cities  of  the  League ;  *  he  held  local  Assemblies  J-^-  ^^7" 
in  each,  nominally  to  announce  what  had  been  done  at 
T^ea,  but  really  to  excite  the  people  everywhere  against 
Rome.     He  even  went   so  far   as  to  order   the   local 
magistrates"  to  stop  all  proceedings  against  debtors  till 
the  war  was  over.    No  wonder  the  President  and  his  war 
policy  were  highly  popular.  * 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  it  is  almost  as  hard  to 
sympathize  with  the  Achaians  as  with  their  enemies.  It 
is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  nation  or  a  party,  whose 
cause  is  essentially  just,  contrives,  by  particular  foolish  and 
criminal  actions,  to  forfeit  the  respect  to  which  it  is  other- 
wise entitled.  Now,  in  its  last  moments,  the  Federal 
Government  of  Achaia  had,  for  the  first  time,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  mere  mob,  led  by  a  President  who  showed 
himself  a  demagogue  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  The 
class  of  men  who  had  hitherto  directed  the  affairs  of  the 

I  PoL  xxxviii.  3.  See  above,  p.  275.  Pausanias  (vii.  14.  4,  5)  makes 
this  answer  of  Kritolaos  be  preceded  by  a  request  of  Sextus  that  a  regular 
Assembly  might  be  summoned  at  once.  This  Eritolaos  pretends  to  do, 
but,  together  with  his  formal  summons,  he  sends  secret  instructions,  in 
conformity  with  which  nobody  came.  This  is  not  easy  to  believe,  and  it 
reads  like  a  misconception  of  Polybios'  account,  as  if  Pausanias  had  been 
led  astray  by  the  ambiguous  word  avwdpv&ffturrts.  It  would  be  easier  to 
believe,  though  still  very  unlikely,  that  the  Meeting  at  Tegea  was  to  be 
a  full  Meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  Eritolaos  prevented  it  in  this 
way.  Polybios  clearly  makes  the  sham  summons — ^to  whatever  kind  of 
meeting — take  place  before  Kritolaos  reached  Tegea,  while  Pausanias  places 
it  afterwards. 

'  Pol.   U.S.     *E,wtwop€v6fjMyos    Kord  r6v   x^^^^^  '"'^^   v(fAc(f,   iKtcKriaias 

*  lb.     nap7f77CiX«  rots  dpx^vvu    This  must  mean  the  local  magistrates. 
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CHAP.  IX.  League,  the  old  liberal  aristocracy,  leaders  and  not  enemies 
of  the  people,  men  who  had  both  character  and  property 
to  lose,  were  no  longer  listened  to.    They  were  naturally 
averse  to  a  war  in  which  success  was  hopeless,  and  it  was 
therefore  easy  for  Kritolaos  to  hold  them  up  to  popular 
Tomul-      hatred  as  traitors.    At  the  next  Spring  Meeting,  held  at 
Meeting     Corinth,  an  Assembly  was  gathered  together  such  as  had 
May  "'^^^^  never  before  been  seen.     It  was  attended  by  a  multitude 
B.U.  146.    of  low  handicraftsmen,  both  from  Corinth  and  other  cities^ 
Mbrtaof   such  as  Seldom  appeared  in  the  Federal  Congress.*    At 
to  preserve  this  Meeting  Metellus  made  yet  one  more  effort     Cnseiu 
^^^^'       Papirius  and  three  other  Roman  envoys*  appeared  at 
Corinth,  and  addressed  the  Assembly  in  the  same  con- 
ciliatory tone  as  had  been  employed  by  Sextus.     Hitherto 
the  Achaian  Assemblies  seem  to  have  been  fairly  decorous 
parliamentary  bodies,  but  such  a  multitude  as  had  now 
come  together  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  any  one  but 
its  own  leaders.     The  place  of  meeting  made   matters 
worse,  as  the  Corinthian  people  were  the  fiercest  of  all,' 
doubtless  through  indignation  at  the  proposal  to  separate 
them  from  the  League.     Tlie  Roman  Ambassadors  were 
received  with  a  storm  of  derision,  and  left  the  Assembly 
amid  the  shouts  and  insults   of  the  multitude/     The 
Achaian  People  then  went  on  in  due  order  to  discuss  the 
proposals  of  the  envoys  to  which  tliey  had  not  listened. 

*  Pol.  xxxviii.  4.  See  above,  p.  263.  This  is  the  Meeting  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias,  vii.  14.  5.  He  leaves  out  the  account  of  Kritolaos'  doings 
during  the  winter. 

*  Aulus  Gabinius,  Caius  Fannius,  and  a  third  whose  name  appears  in 
the  text  of  Polybios  in  the  corrupt  form  t6u  yt^tfwy  dxiwva  fuuitoy.  This 
suggests  some  such  name  as  Aulus  Maenius. 

^  Pol.  U.S.  USUrcu  fA^y  iK0(^(e9y  al  mJAcis,  irayii'nfi€\  8f  Kai  fAd\i<rrd  VMf 
>)  Twy  KopttfOlwy. 

*  lb.  X\tv<i{oyrfs  8i  rods  irp4<r$€is  fitrA  $op60ov  Kcd  Kpavyijs  4^4fiiiKXoy. 
Bihhop  Thirlwall  (viii.  490)  refers  to  the  somewhat  confused  account  in 
Strabo  (lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  vol.  ii.  215),  which  seems  to  apply  to  this  time. 
According  to  him,  the  Romans  were  pelted  with  mud. 
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A  few  only  took  their  side.^    Kritolaos  made  a  fierce  cuap.  ix. 
speech  against  the  Romans,  which  might  not  have  been 
out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  Kykliadas  fifty  years  sooner. 
Could  we  believe  in  their  personal  purity,  we  might  have 
some  sympathy  for  the  last  champions  of  Greece,  even 
when  such  championship  had  become  madness.'    But  we  violence 
have  seen  that  Diaios  was  not  above  a  bribe,  and  now^^j^" 
Kritolaos  went  on  in  a  strain  very  unworthy  of  the  sue-  Jn  the 

Assembly. 

cessor  of  Markos  and  Philopoim^n.  One  or  two  sentences 
indeed  of  his  speech  might  have  been  in  place  in  the 
mouth  of  either  of  those  great  men."  But  he  went  on 
to  attack  the  moderate  party,  to  attack  the  presiding 
Ministers/  and,  when  called  to  order  by  them/  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  soldiers'  to  stand  by  liim,  and  dared  any 
man,  magistrate  or  not,  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
He  ended  by  accusing  two  of  the  presiding  Ministers, 
Evagoras  of  Aigion  and  the  honest  old  patriot  Stratios  of 
Tritaia,  of  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  to  Papirius/ 
Stratios  in  vain  denied  the  charge.  At  last  Kritolaos 
carried  two  resolutions  through  the  Assembly;  one  de* 

'  Pol.  xxxviii.  4.     *OX.lyois  8^  ri<ri  koI  Klay  Ifp^vKt  rd  K€y6fi€ya  M  r£v 

^  Paus.  vii.  14.  6.  T^  filv  8i)  dvUpa  $€uri\4a  Kcd  ir6\iy  d¥€X4<r$at  ir6\ffioif 
Ktd  fiii  c^vx^<rou  ffvydfiri  pd6y^  fiaWoy  (k  rov  iaifi6yMW  ^  rois  ToXc/iif* 
(reuri  xoiti  rd  tfKXniia'  epatr^ris  di  i|  fitrA  daStvtias  fiayla  fAoKXoy  ^  drvxia 

KOXOITO. 

*  Pol.  U.S.  ^dffKooy  $otSK€<rBcu  fi^y  *Pufud<ay  i^lKos  i^dpx*iy,  9€<nr6ras 
y  odK  Sty  €ilioKii(rai  Krriffdfityos'  kqB6\ov  h\  '^apifyti^  \4ywy  oJj,  iaiy  fi^y 
Ay9pn  So-ty^  o^k  dvop^ffovffi  (rvfifidx^yf  <«^  8*  dy9p6yvyoi,  Kvpluy, 

*  lb.  Karayiararo fity  ruy  dpx^^'rt^yt  dUavp^^hro^s  dyriwoKir§vofi4yovs. 
'  lb.     Twy  8i  rijs  y^povtrias  $ovKofityuy  hrt\apifidy€<r$atf  k.t.K.     See 

above,  p.  296. 

*  lb.  Tl9purwturdfuyos  rods  (rrparaitrai  Korayiffraro,  K€\€vtty  xpostKBuy. 
Were  these  soldiers  citizens  or  mercenaries  ?  In  regular  times  one  cannot 
fancy  mercenaries  being  present  in  the  Assembly  at  all,  nor  citizen  soldiers 
in  any  military  dress  or  character.  But  in  these  days  of  violence  any 
breach  of  order  may  have  happened. 

^  lb.  "E^priydp  .  .  .  Trdyra  rd  Ktyofitya  9t  dtro^^i^wy  iv  ra'is  avyap- 
X»a<s  ^loaaipi^y  rois  wtpl  r6v  Tvaloy, 
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cMAT.  iz.  claring  war  against  ^Nirta,  that  is,  as  Pohrbioa  tralr  saTs, 
against  Rome;  the  other  inrestii^  the  General  for  the 
tame  being  with  absolute  power,  that  is^  as  the  same 
writer  adds,  making  himself  Monarch  ci  the  League.* 

Bmmiiiig      War  now  broke  out      The  report  of  Sextos  and  his 

with         colleagues,   and  the  letter  of  MeteUus,   detennined  the 

^[|^'^^     Senate  to  send  the  newly  chosen  Consul  Lucius  Mummius 

with  a  land-  and  sea4brce  against  the  League     Rome  had 

now  got,  in  the  insults  offered  to  her  successire  ministers, 

that  which  she  had  doubtless  long  aimed  at  getting 


Fnrtlier  good  technical  ground  for  war.  But  the  long-suffering  of 
If  etdliuL  Metellus  made  yet  one  more  effort  His  real  good  will  to 
Greece  was  now  sharpened  by  a  personal  consideratioiL 
Mummius  was  coming;  Metellus  would  fiun  finidi  the 
struggle,  either  by  war  or  by  diplomacy,  before  his  arrivaL 
He  neither  wished  Mummius  to  rob  him  of  the  credit  of  sub- 
duing Achaia  as  well  as  Macedonia^  nor  yet  to  see  a  nation 
which  he  was  anxious  to  spare  as  far  as  he  could  handed 
OTcr  to  one  who  was  disposed  to  deal  with  it  far  more 
harshly.  Once  more,  seemingly  on  his  own  responsibility, 
he  pledged  himself  for  the  safety  of  the  Achaians,  if  they 
would  give  up  the  cities  which  Aurelius  had  required  to 
be  separated  from  the  League.'  Ignominious  as  these 
terms  were,  they  would  have  left  the  League  in  possession 
of  a  larger  territory  than  it  held  during  the  Social  War. 

'  PoL  xxxviiL  4.  Tlpostfiirfnietv  trtfwv  r^^urfta  vapdEvo/uyr,  Jirc  mv^om 
<7mu  roi^f  di^ptSwovf  ots  dp  M  (rrparowt^tt^  alpii<romu'  8(*  A  rpAwov  ro>il 
/loyapxiKrjy  dM4XM0€P  i^owriav.  See  above,  p.  484,  for  the  appointment 
of  Aratos  as  <rrparriy6s  €unoicpir»p. 

One  might  almost  infer  from  Pansanias  (viL  14.  6)  that  the  Theban 
Bceotarch  Pytheas  was  present  in  this  Assembly.  Bat  his  words  do  not 
absolutely  imply  it,  and  Poiybios  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention  it 
He  merely  makes  Eritolaos  tell  the  Achaians  that  several  Kings  and 
commonwealths  are  ready  to  help  them. 

*  Pans.  vii.  15.  2.  That  is,  Lacediemon,  Corinth,  Argos,  Orchomenos, 
and  H^rakleia.     See  Schom,  896,  and  Thirlwall,  viiL  492. 
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But  Kritolaos  would  listen  to  no  termSy  and  the  mass  of  chap.  ix. 
the  people  shared  his  passions.     War  had  been  declared 
against  Sparta,  but  it  was  begun  in  another  quarter.  Among 
the  cities  which  the  League  was  called  on  to  surrender,  no 
disaffection  is  spoken  of,  nor  is  any  likely  to  have  existed, 
at  Argos  or  at  Orchomenos ;  the  Corinthians,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  the  fiercest  Unionists  in  all  Peloponndsos ;  one 
city  only,  besides  Sparta,  hearkened  to  the  Roman  call  to 
Secession.      This  was  HSrakleia,  a  distant  and  outlying  Secession 
Canton,  which  it  was  foolish  to  have  ever  annexed  to  the  o?  H?ra^ 
League  at  all.     Against  these  new  Secessionists  Kritolaos  ^^^ 
now  led  his  army.>     On  his  march  he  was  joined  by  the 
whole  force  of  Thebes  under  the  Boeotarch  Pytheas.*    The 
Thebans  had  been  sentenced  by  Metellus  to  pay  damages 
to  Phdkis,  Euboia,  and  Amphissa  for  various  wrongs  done 
to  those  several  states.'    They  were  therefore  ready  for 
any  risk.    The  combined  Achaian  and  Theban  force  sat 
down  before  HSrakleia,  but,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  Metellus,  they  raised  the  siege.     A  battle  took  place  Battle  of 
at  Skarpheia  near  Thermopyte,  in  which  the  Greek  army  ^^"r 
was  utterly  routed.     A  chosen  reinforcement  from  Arkadia  befeat 
was  overtaken  by  the  Romans  at  Chaironeia  ;  all,  a  thou-  death  of 
sand  in  number,  perished.     Kritolaos  himself,  after  the      ^"^'• 
defeat  at  Skarpheia,  disappeared;  Pausanias  is  inclined 
to  think  that  he  drowned  himself;  according  to  Livy,  he 
took  poison.*    At  any  rate,  no  more  was  seen  of  him,  and  Diaios 
Diaios,  as  the   General  of  the  year  before,  assumed  his  ^^  * 
conmiand,  according  to  Law.*    He  seems  to  have  ventured  ^"eral- 
on  many  arbitrary  measures,  such  as  exacting  benevolences, 

^  PanB.  vii.  15.  2.     'HpcLcAcioy  8^  wpostKd^mo  ToX.topKoGvr€s  od  /SovXo- 
fUpovs  is  r6  *Axcuk6p  <rvvr§\uy, 

•  Cfl  Pans.  viL  14.  6.  with  15.  9.     Polybios  (xl.'l.)  gives  Pytheaa  a  bad 
character.  '  Paus.  vii.  14.  7. 

•  Pans.  vii.  15.  4.     Livy,  Epit.  lii. 

•  Pol.   xl.  2.     See  above,  pp.  281,  648.     I^vy  (u.8.)  says,  less  accu- 
rately, ab  Aehctis  dux  [why  not  Proetor  ?]  creahis. 
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c-HJkP.  rx.  and  requiring  the  emancipation  and  militarjr  equipment  of 
tweWe  thousand  slaTcs.*  He  sommoned  the  whcrie  force 
at  the  League  to  aaeembk  at  Corinth.  Bot  the  whole 
land  was  in  a  wretched  state ;  Elis  and  Measted  refused 
their  contingents ;'  we  may  suppose  that  their  Achaian 
lojaltr  had  nerer  been  veiy  fenrent^  but  they  had  for 
years  at  least  acquiesced  in  thdr  position  in  the  League ; 
ther  were  not  howerer  prepared,  like  the  Corinthians, 
to  die  for  it.  Patrai  and  its  dep^ident  towns'  had 
suffered  so  sererel;  at  Skarpheia  that  they  had  no 
contingent  to  furnish.  Kritolaos  however  Raised  four 
thousand  men,  whom  he  sent,  under  Alkamen^  to  gar- 
Ke^  rison  Megara  and  to  check  the  further  adrance  of  the 
between  Bomans.^  Meanwhile  the  Vice-General  S6sikrates  had 
^^y^  entered  into  negociations  of  some  sort  with  Metellus.^ 
tellni.  One  Andronidas  had  gone  as  enToy ;  he  now  returned 
with  Phildn,  a  Thessalian,  still  bearing  kind  words  and 
promises  from  the  Roman  General  Meanwhile  Metelhis 
adranced ;  Alkamen^  and  his  garrison  escaped  to  Co- 
rinth,* and  the  Megarians,  deprived  of  all  Federal  aid, 
surrendered  their  city  to  the  Romans.  Diaios  held  an 
Assembly  at  Corinth  ;    he   was   confirmed  in   his  office,' 

'  Tittmann  (677,  8,  and  686)  relies  too  much  on  this  clearly  illegal  act 
as  proTing  a  habit,  if  not  a  right,  of  occasional  arbitrary  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  power. 

'  Pol.  xl.  8.  'HXcibi  Kod  M^trtn^Pioi  kotcL  x^^P*"'  tiitivav,  irposZoKwints  rhv 
dirh  rov  (rr6x.ov  KiyZvvov. 

^  lb.    Tlarpus  iral  t6  fitrh  ro6r»v  <rvtrrtkuc6y.     See  above,  p.  247. 

*  Pans.  vii.  15.  8. 

*  Pol.  xl.  4.  Pans.  vii.  15.  11.  We  know  this  mission  only  in  its 
results.  The  words  Sn  vpoardrria-cu  rov  iiafiovKlov  (Pol.  xl.  5),  which 
imply  the  putting  of  a  question  to  an  Assembly,  show  that  Andr6nidas 
was  sent  by  the  authority  of  some  deliberative  body  or  other,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sfisikrates.  Possibly  Sdsikrates  may  have  collected  the 
Senate,  or  have  done  his  best,  however  unsuccessfully,  to  summon  a  regular 
Assembly.  •  Pans.  vii.  15.  10,  11. 

'  Pol.  xl.  4.  KaBt^rrofityov  ffrparriyov  8ic^  r£y  voAAwv.  After  Polybios' 
clear  exposition  of  the  law  in  c.  2.  this  seems  a  needless  ceremony,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  we  have  reached  the  Autumn  Meeting  of 
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and  the  returning  envoys,  Andronidas  and  Lagios,  were  chap.  ix. 
dragged  to  prison  with  every  sort  of  insult.      Philon  was 
indeed  allowed  to  speak,  but  the  aged  Stratios  in  vain 
implored  Diaios  to  hearken.     The  President  then  held 
a  meeting  of  his  Cabinet,*  among  whom  were  the  former 
President  Damokritos,  and  Alkamen^s — the  real  traitor, 
if  any  one.     The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  to  drag 
the  Vice-Gteneral  before  some  High  Court  of  Justice  or 
other.'    He  was  accused  of  treason,   and  condemned  to  Cruelty 
death,  and  he  died  under  the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  rnption 
upon  him  to  extort  a  confession.     This  spectacle  roused  p^^^h^^* 
the  indignation  of  the  people ;  their  patriotism  was  unre-  of  Sdsi- 
fleeting  and  unruly,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for  such 
monstrous    cruelty  and  injustice.      Andrdnidas  and  the 
other  intended  victims  were  spared  on  payment  of  bribes 
to  Diaios. 

By  this  time  the  Achaians  had  no  longer  to  deal  with 
Metellus,  but  with  a  very  different  foe.  Mummius  was  Mummhis 
now  at  their  gates.  He  was  far  from  being  a  Roman  of  the  i^^^tous. 
school  of  Flamininus  and  iEmilius.  He  was  a  plebeian, 
a  man  of  no  hereditary  distinction,  with  a  character 
marked  by  many  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  old 
plebeian  character.  He  was  rough  and  ignorant,  but  de- 
void neither  of  native  eloquence  nor  of  a  certain  practical 

B.C.  146,  and  this  was  a  regular  election  to  the  Generalship  of  B.c.  146-5. 
This  supposition  would  drive  all  the  remaining  events  of  the  war  far  too 
late  in  the  year.  (See  Clinton,  in  an.)  Considering  the  whole  story,  the 
suggestion  presents  itself  whether  S6sikratds  had  not  been  set  np  by  his 
party  as  Provisional  General  in  opposition  to  Diaios,  so  that  a  formal  con- 
firmation would  be  desirable. 

1  Pol.  xl.  4.  SvveSpcdo-avrcf.  See  above,  p.  696.  These  Ministers  were 
perhaps  elected  at  the  violent  Spring  Meeting  at  Corinth,  which  accounts 
for  their  being  mere  creatures  of  Diaios,  while  their  predecessors  (see 
above,  p.  699)  did  what  they  could  to  restrain  Kritolaos.  The  time  of 
election  of  the  Ministers  need  not  have  been  changed  with  that  of  the 
General. 

*  Pol.    xl.    5.       Ka$t<reun(s  iiKoarrds  rov  iikv  XoMrucpdrovs   KoertiilKeurav 
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Battle 
of  Leako- 
petmaod 
sack  of 
Corintli, 
Sep- 
tember? 
II.O.  146. 


skill  in  administration  ;  ferocious  in  war,  while  war  lasted, 
but  not  inclined  to  needless  oppression  when  conquest 
was  once  secure.  Mummius  now  came  to  the  Isthmus 
with  the  Roman  army,  and  with  some  Pergamenian  auxi- 
liaries, led  against  the  Achaian  League  by  an  officer  who, 
strangely  enough,  bore  the  name  of  Philopoim^n.^  He 
was,  it  is  said,  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Corinthian 
territory  of  Tenea,'  apparently  a  subject  district  glad  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  capital  A  slight  advantage 
puffed  up  Diaios  and  his  troops ;"  he  marched  forth  to  a 
pitched  battle  at  Leukopetra  ;^  the  cavalry  fled  without  a 
blow  ;*  the  infismtry  fought  bravely,  but  in  vain.  Diaios 
fled  to  his  own  cityof  M^alopolis,  killed  his  wife,  perhaps 
set  fire  to  his  house,  and  lastly  poisoned  himself*  Of  the 
rest  of  the  army  many  took  refuge  in  Corinth,  and  thence 
escaped  in  the  night  along  with  a  laige  portion  of  the 
Corinthians  themselves.  The  city,  though  it  offered  no 
resistance,  was  sacked  and  burned ;  of  the  few  people  who 
were  left  in  it,  the  men  were  slaughtered,  the  women  and 
children  were  sold.  The  history  of  the  Achaian  League, 
as  an  independent  power,  was  over. 


Achaia 
not  yet 


It  is  commonly  said  that  Achaia  was  now  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  Roman  Province.     It  would  seem  that  this 


*  Paus.  vii.  16.  1. 

s  Strabo,  1.  viii.  c.  6  (vol.  ii.  p.  214).  See  above,  p.  256.  This  district 
must  have  somehow  escaped  the  liberalizing  reforms  of  Philopoimen  and 
Lykortas. 

«  Pans.  vii.  16.  2.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  tales  of  their  ex- 
cessive presumption  in  Justin,  xxxiv.  2.     See  Thirlwall,  viii  496. 

*  Aurelius  Victor,  c.  Ix. 

B  They  were,  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  says  (viiL  496),  "all  belonging  to 
that  class  which  was  opposed  to  the  measures  of  Diaus.'*  Yet  it  is 
an  inglorious  ending  for  a  service  which  had  shone  so  under  Lydiadas  and 
Philopoimen. 

*  Paus.  vii.  16.  4-6.     Aur.  Vict.  u.8.     Sec  Thirlwall,  u.s,  note. 
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assertion  is  not  strictly  accurate.^    No  Roman  Praetor  was  chap.  ix. 
aent  into  Greece  till  a  much  later  time  ;  *  but  the  Governor  fonnallv 
of  Macedonia  continued  to  exercise  the  same  sort  of  pro-  to  a 
tectorate  over  the  country  which  we  have  seen  Metellus   '^^"*^- 
exercising  for  some  years  past.    In  fact  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  Rome  to  reduce  any  conquered  state  to  the  form 
of  a  province  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  against  it 
This  we  may  see  by  the  history  of  Carthage,  Macedonia, 
and  iEtolia.    But  Achaia  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence which  differed  only  in  form  from  the  provincial 
condition,  and  which  makes  it  quite  needless  for  me  to 
continue  my  history  any  further.   Achaia  now  surrendered 
herself  to  the  will  of  Rome,'  as  JStolia  had  done  forty  years 
before.    And  the  arm  of  the  conqueror  fell  more  heavily 
upon  Achaia  than  it  had  done  upon  JStolia.  That  Achaia,  Settle- 
like iEtolia,  sank  to  the  level  of  acknowledged  dependency  of  the 
is  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  the  Roman  ^°!!^J5L' 

'  B.C,  14o- 

interference  with  internal  institutions  was  incomparably  i^^- 
greater  than  it  had  ben  in  the  case  of  JStolia.     Mummius 
of  his  own  authority,  before  the  usual  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners arrived  from  Rome,   imposed  a  fine  upon  the 
League  for  the  benefit  of  Sparta,^  and  destroyed  the  walls 

1  See  Dr.  Smith,  Diet.  Geog.  art.  Achaia.  Mommsen,  ii.  46.  Eortiim, 
iSL  338. 

'  Plutarch  (Cim.  2)  says,  of  the  time  of  Luculltis,  i|  KpCeris  ^v  M  rov 
^npomiyov  rrjs  Mauetdowiets,  olhru  ydp  elf  Ti)r  'EXXoSa  *Pwfuuoi  ffrparriyods 
^ttw4fiwoyro.  Compare  also  the  language  put  by  Appian  (Mithrid.  58)  into 
the  mouth  of  Sulla  towards  Mithridatis  :  MaitcSor(ay  r9  ijfi€r4pap  oZerav 
4wirp*x^^y  '^^  ToOf  "^EAAifvos  ri)vlAcv0<p{av  dipjipod'  oH  wpir  re  Ifp^tt  fxera- 
999^,  ot/S*  *hpx4>^oos}htip  trov iraptucaKuVt  ^  McuetHoylay  fUy  fi€  dvatrt&tr^trBaty 
*ffr  Zk  "EJOJZa  riis  (rrjs  iK\v<reu  $las.  Here  is  a  marked  distinction  drawn 
between  the  position  of  Macedonia  and  that  of  Greece,  one  which  a  late 
and  careless  writer  like  Appian  would  hardly  have  introduced,  if  he  had 
not  found  it  in  his  authorities.     But  see  Thirlwall,YiiL  503. 

•  liv.  Epit.  liL     **  Omni  Aehaid  in  deditianem  acceptd, " 

*  Either  now,  or  in  the  arrangements  of  the  next  year,  the  Lakonian 
towns  (see  above,  p.  622)  must  have  been  reunited  to  Sparta.  They 
remained  subject  to  Sparta  till  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  they  therefore  had 
ao  share  in  the  nominal  revival  of  the  League.    Augustus  separated 

z  z 
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CHAP.  IX.  of  all  the  cities  wliich  had  taken  a  share  in  the  war^— 
that  isy  of  all  except  Elis,  Mes8§n^  and  perhaps  PUaL 
DisHo-       When  the  Commissioners  came,  they  entirely  alx^died 
of  the        the  Federal  Constitution,  with  its  Assemblies  and  Magii- 
^**^®      tracies,  and,  in  each  particular  city  the  constituticm  wm 
changed  from    Democracy  to  what   the    Greeks  caDei 
Timocracy,  that  is,  that  species  of  Oligarchy  in  whidi 
t^n  of      wealthy  and  not  birth,  is  the  qualification*'    Everywhen 
Demo-       gigg   throughout  Greece,   whatever  vestiges  of  Fedenl 
the  Cities.  Union  still  survived  were  swept  away  in  like  manner.' 
Greece  was  to  contain  only  separate  cities,  each  of  them  a 
dependent  and  tributary  ally  of  Roma     Each  city  was  to 
be  wholly  isolated  from  its  neighbours  ;  no  common  At- 
semblies  were  to  bring  men  of  different  cities  together,  nor 
^  could  the  citizen  of  one  city  any  longer  hold  land  in  Ae 

territory  of  another/    But,  when  they  had  thus  rooted  up 
the  dangerous  elements  of  Federalism  and  Democracy, 
when  every  city  was  condemned  to  weakness  and  isolation, 
when  each  was  reconstructed  with  a  form  of  government 
which  was  sure  to  make  it  the  humble  slave  of  Rome, 
neither  Mummius  nor  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  been 
disposed  to  push  the  rights  of  conquest  to  any  8i)ecial]y 
Poiybios    tyrannical  extreme.     They  called  in  Polybios  as  the  law- 
legislates    giver  of  the  new  commonwealths ; »  no  man  could  have 
Achaian     been  better  suited  for  the  office.     He  alone  was  equally 
b!c  U5.    familiar  with  Achaian  and  with  Roman  politics  ;  he  alone, 
in  his  calm  and  capacious  intellect,  combined  a  sincere 
wish  to  benefit  his  country  with  an  utter  absence  of  all 
merely  sentimental  patriotism.    He  did  not  shrink  bam 

twent>'-four  towns,  but  six  of  them  had  been  recovered  by  Sparta  before- 
thc  visit  of  Pausaiiia-s. 

^  Tans.  vii.  16.  9. 

^  lb.      ArjfiOKparlas  filv  fcarcirauc,  KaBitrra  8^  iar6  rifiyjftdTtev  rdt  dpx^- 

3  11).     Sec  above,  ]>.  184. 

*  lb.     See  al'ovf,  ]».  25S. 

^  Pol.  xl.  10.     Pans.  viii.  30.  9. 
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making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  nor  refuse  to  serve  liis  chap.  ix. 
coimtry  because  she  had  fallen  from  the  position  which 
fihe  had  held  in  his  youth.  During  the  crisis  itself,  he  was 
better  away ;  he  could  not  have  hindered  the  war,  and  he 
might  have  been  tortured  to  death  like  Sdsikrat^s  and 
Philinos.  But  now,  in  his  peculiar  position,  the  friend 
alike  of  the  living  Scipio  and  of  the  dead  Philopoim6n,  he 
eould  mediate,  as  no  other  man  could,  between  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered.  Freedom,  greatness,  glory 
he  could  not  restore  to  his  country ;  but  it  was  something 
to  give  to  her  cities  such  laws  as  securedi  to  them  in- 
ternal peace  and  as  high  a  degree  of  well-being  as  their 
condition  allowed.  And  we  may  well  believe  that  it 
was  owing  to  his  influence  that,  after  a  while,  both  the 
Achaians  and  the  other  Greeks  were  allowed  to  resume 
something  like  the  forms  of  their  old  Federal  institutions/ 
The  Romans,  perhaps  the  Greeks  too,  called  it  a  restora-  Nominal 
tion  of  liberty,^  when  the  Achaian  League  once  more  of  the 
arose,  with  its  Federal  General,  its  Federal  Cabinet,  and  ^-^•g^**- 
as  near  an  approach  to  its  Federal  Assembly "  as  the  new 
oligarchic  State-constitutions  allowed.  But  its  existence 
was  now  purely  municipal,  or  rather  it  was  something  less 
than  municipal.  Town-Autonomy  and  Federalism,  Aris- 
tocracy and  Democracy,  were  now,  all  alike,  shadows  and 
pi^ants.  The  League  lingered  on  in  this  shape  for  some 
centuries ;   the  exact  moment  of  its  final  dissolution  it 


1  Paus.  vii.  16.  10.  See  above,  p.  184.  The  expression  of  Polybios 
(xl.  10)  that  he  gave  the  cities  rods  trtpl  rrjs  Kounis  9ucaio9o<rias  v6fiovs 
seems  to  imply  that  some  part  of  his  legislation  took  place  after  the 
restoration  of  Federal  forms. 

«  See  Bocckh,  C.  I.  i.  712.     ThirlwaU,  vUi.  502. 

>  The  title  of  the  oligarchic  Assembly  of  the  reviyed  League  seems  to 
have  been  frwiZptov,  This  accounts  for  the  constant  use  of  that  word  and 
its  cognates  by  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  to  express  the  Democratic  Assembly 
of  the  old  League.  In  Polybios,  as  we  have  seen  (see  p.  282),  they  are 
applied  to  meetings,  not  of  the  Assembly,  but  of  the  Cabinet  CounciL 

Z  Z  2 
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CHAP.  IX,  would  be  hard  to  fix,  and  it  would  be  useless  for  my 
purpose  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  the  history  of  the 
Achaian  League,  as  a  contribution  of  the  slightest  Talue 
to  political  knowledge,  ends  with  the  last  and  most  un- 
happy Presidency  of  Kritolaos  and  Diaios. 

Devotion       Achaia  fell  ingloriously ;    in  her  last  years  there  is 
Peio-         nothing  to  admire,  except  the  determined,  even  if  mis- 
ponnesian  directed,  patriotism  of  the  mass  of  the  people.     They  may 
well  be  pardoned  if  Kritolaos  and  Diaios  seemed  to  them 
as  Lydiadas  and  Philopoim^n.    They  listened  to  consti- 
tutional leaders  who  had  at  least  the  formulae  of  patriot^ 
ism  on  their  lips,  and  they  fought  to  the  death  against  the 
invader,  when  the  aristocrats  of  the  cavalry  fled  without 
^^  1^    striking  a  blow.    Thrice  in  the  world's  history  Have  the 
gallant  people  of  Peloponn6sos  risen  like  a  nation  of 
heroes,  and  found  no  leaders  worthy  of  theuL    They  fiEU^ed 
B.0. 146.    the  Roman  beneath  the  headland  of  Leukopetra ;  they 
died  sword  in  hand  upon  their  mountains  when  Byzantine 
A.D.  1454.  priests  and  nobles  cringed  before  the  conquering  Otto- 
A.D.  1821-  man ;   and,  in  our  own  day,  tiiey  have  wrested  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  same  enemy,  in  spite  of,  rather  than 
by  the  help  of,  the  native  rulers  and  captains  of  their 
A.D.  1862.  land.    And,  at  the  very  moment  that  I  am  thus  summing 
up  the  long  history  of  Greece,  a  new  Revolution,  as  pure 
and  glorious  as  any  that  expelled  Macedonian  or  Ottoman 
from  her  soil,  has  again  made  Greece  the  centre  of  the 
admiring  gaze  of  Europe.     Let  us  hope  that,  this  time  at 
least,  Greece  may  find  leaders  worthy  of  her  people,  and 
that  her  fourth  struggle  for  freedom  and  good  government 
may  be  crowned  with  a  more  lasting  success  than  any  that 
has  gone  before  it.    It  at  least  augurs  well  for  Greece 
that  her  Revolution  has  not  been  the  work  of  the  mob  of 
a  capital,  but  is,  if  ever  revolution  was,  the  deliberate 
expression  of  the  will  of  a  whole  people.    And  a  historian 
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Federal  Greece  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  when  he  chap.  ix. 
are  the  revived  voice  of  Grecian  freedom  first  sounding 
>m  the  lands  of  his  old  love.     The  homes  where  Greek 
;edom  lingered  longest  have  been  those  where  it  has 
en  the  first  to  rise  again ;  Achaia,  Akamania^  JStolia^ 
ve  been  foremost  in  the  good  work,  and  the  name  of 
)afos  of  Patrai  bids  fair  to  win  a  place  alongside  of  that 
Markos  of  Keryneia.  Throngh  the  days  of  Bavarian  cor- 
ption,  just  as  through  those  of  Roman  conquest  and  of 
irkish  tyranny,  the  heart  of  the  Achaian  people  has  still 
en  sound  And,  in  all  cases  alike,  the  most  blameworthy 
lints  in  the  character  of  the  oppressed  have  been  mainly 
e  work  of  the  oppressor.    That  the  Achaian  League  ^J^" 
[1,  in  its  last  days,  from  its  ancient  dignity — that  the  League 
%ce  of  some  of  the  noblest  of  men  was  filled  by  some  result  of 

the  most  contemptible — ^that  the  seal  which  had  been  i^rigue. 
•me  by  Markos  and  Lykortas  had  passed  into  the  hands 

the  traitor  Menalkidas  and  the  coward  Damokritos — 
.  this  was  mainly  the  fruit  of  Rome's  own  insidious 
licy.     Her  arts  had  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to  divide  a 
ople  which  had  so  well  learned  the  benefits  of  union, 
ben  those  arts  failed,  she  shut  up  the  best  life  of  the 
.tion  in  her  Etruscan  prisons,  and  so  cut  off  that  stream  of 
linterrupted  political  tradition  which  alone  can  be  trusted 
rmanently  to  maintain  the  needful  succession  of  statesmen 
d  of  captains.     If  Achaia  died  ill,  it  was  mainly  the  fault 
her  murderer ;  and,  if  she  died  ill,  she  had  at  least  lived 
jlL    For  a  hundred  and  forty  years — ^no  short  space  in  b.c.  281- 
y  nation's  life,  and  a  very  long  space  among  the  few 
nturies  which  we  call  Ancient  History — ^the  League  had  General 
^en  to  a  larger  portion  of  Greece  than  any  previous  age  of^^e 
d  seen,  a  measure  of  freedom,  unity,  and  general  good  f^^^ 
tvemment,  which  may  well  atone  for  the  lack  of  the 
izzling  glory  of  the  old  Athenian  Democracy.     It  was  no 
ght  achievement  to  weld  together  so  many  cities  into  an 
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CHAP.  IX.  Union  whioh  strengthened  them  against  foreign  Kings  and 
Senates,  and  which  yet  preserved  to  them  that  internal  in- 
dependence which  was  so  dear  to  the  Hellenic  mind.    U 
was  no  slight  achievement  to  keep  so  many  cities  for  so 
long  a  time  free  alike  from  foreign  garrisons,  from  do- 
mestic mobs,  domestic  l^nrants,  and  domestic  oligaidia. 
Roman      How  practically  efficient  the  Federal  principle  was  in 
a^witoow"  maintaining  the  strength  and  freedom  of  the  nation  is  best 
^  ^j'^       shown  by  the  bitter  hatred  which  it  aroused,  first  in  the 

Macedonian  Kings  and  then  in  the  Roman  Senate.  It  was 
no  contemptible  poUtical  system  against  which  so  many 
Kings  and  Consuls  successively  conspired ;  it  was  no  weak 
bond  which  the  subtlest  of  all  diplomatic  Senates  expended 
so  many  intrigues  and  stratagems  to  unloose/  And,  if  the 
League  fell  ingloriously,  it  at  least  fell  less  inglorioosfy 
than  the  kingdoms  and  conmionwealths  around  it.  Better 
was  it  to  be  conquered  in  open  battle,  even  with  a  Diaios 
as  its  leader,  than  to  drag  on  the  contemptible  life  of  the 
last  Kings  of  Bithynia  and  Pergamos  or  of  the  b^gar 
Democracy  of  Athens.  The  League  did  its  work  in  its 
own  age  by  giving  Peloponn^sos  well  nigh  a  century  and  a 
half  of  freedom ;  it  does  its  work  still  by  living  in  the 
pages  of  its  own  great  historian  as  the  first  attempt  on  a 
large  scale  to  reconcile  local  independence  with  national 
strength.  Ages  must  pass  away  before  the  course  of  our 
history  will  show  us  another  so  perfect  and  iUustrions 
an  example  of  a  true  Federal  Constitution.  And  never,  up 
to  our  own  day,  has  Federalism,  the  offspring  of  Greece, 
appeared  again  in  its  native  land     Yet,  when  we  look  at 

>  A  remarkable  passage  of  Justin  (xxxiv.  1)  gives  a  clear  and  forcible 
summary  of  the  whole  Roman  policy  towards  the  League  :  **  Achsei  nimis 
potentes  Romanis  videbantur,  non  propter  singularum  civitatinm  nimias 
opes,  sed  propter  conspirationem  uniyersamm.  Namque  Achcei,  licet  per 
civitat€8,  veluti  per  membra,  divisi  sint,  nnum  tamcn  corpus  et  nnurn 
imperium  habent,  singularumque  urbium  pericula  mutnis  viribuB  pro- 
pulsant." 


\ 
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die  map  of  Greece,  and  see  each  valley  and  peninsula  and  chap.  ix. 
island  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  an  inde-The 
pendent  being — ^when  we  think  of  the  varied  origin  and  L^^J^e 
condition  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  its  several  provinces  ^^\  ^ 
— when  we  think  of  the  local  institutions,  democratic  here,  liberated 
aristocratic  there^  which  preserved  the  life  of  the  nation 
tiirough  ages    of   Turkish  bondage — ^we    may  well  ask 
whether  ancient  Achaia  or  modem  Switzerland  may  not 
be  the  true  model  for  regenerate  Greece,  rather  than  a 
blind  imitation  of  the  stereotyped  forms  of  European 
loyalty.    It  may  be  that  the  &vourable  moment  has  passed 
for  ever ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  dream  of  a 
Federal  Republic  in  a  land  where  thirty  years  of  Bavarian 
corruption  have  swept  away  those  reuJof  ancient  freedom 
which  the  very  Ottoman  had  spared.   However  this  may  be 
now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  a  generation  back,  the 
blood  of  Botzar§s  and  the  life  of  Kanar6s  would  have  been 
better  given  to  found  a  free  Hellenic  Federation  than  to 
establish  the  throne  of  any  stranger  King.  And  let  us  pass  Fatnre  of 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Greece  herself,  to  look  at  that  whole  ^^^ 
group  of  nations  of  which  Greece  is  only  one  among  many,  Europe. 
although  in  some  respects  the  foremost     We  may  be  sure 
tiiat  a  day  will  come  when  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  shall 
be  broken  ;  we  need  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  wrong  and 
robbery  shall  not  always  be  abiding,  that  all  the  arts  of 
Western  diplomatists  cannot  for  ever  maintain  the  Bar- 
barian on  the  throne  of  the  Csesars  and  the  Infidel  in  the 
most  glorious  of  Christian  temples.    A  day  will  come 
when  the  Turkish  horde  shall  be  driven  back  to  its  native 
deserts,  or  else  die  out,  the  victim  of  its  own  vices,  upon 
the  soil  which  it  has  too  long  defiled.     Then  will  Greek  and 
Serb  and  Albanian  and  Bouman  and  Bulgarian  enter  upon 
the  full  and  free  possession  of  the  land  which  is  their  own. 
Already  does  Greece,  free  and  extending  her  borders, 
Servia  and  Wallachia  held  in  only  nominal  vassalage,  Mon- 
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CHAP.  iz.  tenfigro,  if  crushed  for  a  moment,  yet  unsubdued  in  heart, 
all  point  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  glorious  dream. 
Andy  when  the  full  day  has  dawned,  are  those  lands  to 
remain  utterly  separate  and  isolated,  or  are  they,  so  many 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages,  to  be  fettered  down  by 
some  centralizing  Monarchy  which  would  merely,  substitute 
Monarchic  a  Christian  for  an  Infidel  master  i  Here  would  be  the 
probably  grandest  field  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  for  tiying 
solvem!  ^^®  great  experiment  of  Monarchic  Federalism.  The 
nations  of  the  Byzantine  peninsula^  differing  in  origin, 
language,  and  feeling,  are  united  by  common  wrongs,  by  a 
common  religion,  and  by  the  common  reverence  of  ages 
for  the  Imperial  City  of  the  Basils  and  the  Constantines. 
For  nations  in  such  a  position,  the  Federal  tie,  rather 
than  either  more  complete  separation  or  more  close  con- 
nexion, seems  the  natural  relation  to  each  other.  But  the 
traditions  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  are  not  republican ;  the 
mere  size  of  the  several  provinces  may  seem,  in  the  Old 
World  at  least,  to  surpass  the  limits  which  nature  has  in 
all  ages  marked  out  for  European  commonwealths.  One  set 
of  circumstances  points  to  Federal  Union,  another  set  of 
circumstances  points  to  princely  government.  A  Monarchic 
Federation  on  such  a  scale  has  nevar  yet  existed,  but  it  is 
not  in  itself  at  all  contradictory  to  the  Federal  ideaL 
When  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  freedom  shall  have 
come,  it  will  be  for  the  people  of  those  noble  and  injured 
lands — ^not  for  Western  mediators  or  Western  protectors 
— to  solve  the  mighty  problem  for  themselves. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  ACHAIAN  LEAGUE. 

The  following  will,  I  trust,  be  fonnd  to  be  an  accurate  list  of  the  cities 
of  the  Achaian  League,  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  known  from  either 
historical  or  numismatic  evidence.  I  mark  those  towns  of  which 
undoubted  Federal  coins  exist  with  an  asterisk ;  those  whose  Federal 
coinage  is  doubtful  with  an  obelus  ;  those  whose  existence  as  members  of 
the  League  is  known  only  from  the  evidence  of  coins  I  put  in  Italics.  I 
add  also  the  dates  of  accession  to  the  League  of  the  several  cities,  with 
references  to  the  pages  of  the  history  : — 

MAXX  OF  CITT.  DATE  OV  ▲OdBSIOK.  PAGE. 

B.C 

tPatrai 280 245. 

tDymd 280 245. 

Tritaia c.  279 245. 

Pharai c.  279 246. 

♦  Aigion .276 246. 

Boura 276 246. 

tKeryneia* 276 246. 

Leontion — 246. 

*  Aigeira — 246. 

♦Pell6n6 — 246. 

*  SikyOn 251 864. 

♦  Corinth 243—223.     196—146 «.     .  876,  621. 

♦Megara 243—223.     204— 146  •.     .  877,611. 

♦  TroizSn 248 377. 

♦  Epidauros 243 877. 

•HSraia Between  240— 286.     208?  403,692. 

•Klednai —  399. 

Kynaitha —  403. 

•  Stymphalos —  403. 

Kleitdr —  403. 

*  Pheneos —  403. 

•Alea —  464. 

•  Telphousa —  408. 

*  Mantineia  or  Antigoneia    .  —  404. 

^  The  inscription  on  the  supposed  coins  of  this  city  is  AXAION  KAPI- 
NOIXIN,  which  however  may  perhaps  more  probably  be  a  misreading  for 
AXAIXIN  KOPINeiAFf.  This  formula,  AXAIHN  KOPINeiON,  &c.  is  the 
usual  one  on  Achaian  Federal  coins. 

*  Corinth  was  out  of  the  League  from  223  to  196,  and  Megara  from  223 
to  204. 
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HAMK  or  crrr. 


DAT1S  or  AOCl»aiOM. 


PAGE. 


B.C. 


•  Megalopolis 234 404. 

tAigina 233  (?)  — 210 425,582. 

425. 

427. 

427. 


♦  Hermioud 233  ? 

♦  Argoa 228  . 

♦  Phlioufl 228  , 


442. 
495. 
538. 
628. 


Kaphyai 227  . 

•  Tegea 222  . 

tPadphia 219. 

*Pagai 208  ?i 

*  PhigaUia^ 208  or  196 

Lepreon* 208  or  196 592,618,621. 

Orchomenos 199  or  196 618,  621. 

Gythion? ^ 

Teuthi6n6?  .... 
t  Las,  or  Asind  *  ?  .     .     . 

PyrrhichoB  ?    ,    .     .     . 

KaindpQlis!     .... 

Oitylos? 

Leuktra? 

Thalamai? 

Alagonia!  .    ,     ,     .     . 

Gerdnia? 

Afldpos? 

Akriai 

Boiai? 

Zarax? 

Epidaoros  Limdra  ?  .     . 

Brasiai? 

Geronthrai!    .... 

Marios  ? 

t^wa"?? 

laaoB?? 

^Elipfiasia^n  .... 

??     .... 

??     .... 

??     .... 


195 622.  692. 


/ 


^  Pagai  most  probably  became  a  distinct  State  on  the  second  incor]>ora- 
tion  of  Megara. 

•  Phigaleia  waa  probably  annexed  along  with  Triphylia. 

•  I  insert  the  name  of  Lepreon  as  the  only  city  in  Triphylia. 

•  Coins  occur  with  the  legend  AXAiaN  ASINAIAN,  but  there  are  other 
towns  of  the  name  in  Messenia  and  Argolis.  It  is  quite  uncertain  to 
which  of  these  they  are  to  be  referred. 

»  Coins  are  said  to  exist  with  the  legend  AXAIAN  ETXIN,  and  they 
certainly  exist  with  the  legend  AXAIAN  EAI^ASIAN.  As  those  towns  are 
not  ascertained,  they  may  probably  have  been  among  the  six  recovered  by 
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NAME  OK  CITY.  DATE  OV  ACCaSlWION.  PAGE. 

B.C. 

*  Alipheira 

*  Asea 

*  Dipaia , 

,  ^r,  ;  193  ? 62«. 

Gortys 


*  PallaiUion 

*  Theisoa  . 


*  Sparta 192 630. 

*  Elia 191 63t5. 

*  Messfinfi 191 — 

*  K(yr6iU^ 184? 648. 

Abia 

Thouria U82 649. 

Pharai  (Mess.)     .     .     .     , 


Sparta.  (See  p.  622.)  There  was  a  village  called  Eua  in  the  Thyreatis 
(Palis,  ii.  88.  6),  which  may  have  been  Eleutherolakdnic.  But  it  seems 
that  there  is  no  coin  which  can  be  referred  with  absolute  certainty  to 
any  Eleutherolakdnic  city  as  a  member  of  the  Achaian  League. 

^  As  coins  occur  with  AXAUIN  KOPANAIXIN,  the  question  between 
Kordnd  and  Eoldnis  in  p.  649  is  pretty  well  settled.  EordnS  must  either 
have  been  already  an  independent  Canton,  or  it  must  have  been  enfran- 
chised by  Lykortas. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page  23y  line  6.  On  the  relation  of  Dependent  Allianoe,  see 
Arnold,  Later  Roman  Commonwealth,  i.  165. 

Page  34,  note.  Pindar  freely  applies  the  name  /Soo-cXcvp  to  the 
Sicilian  Tyrants,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus,  when 
speaking  in  his  person,  ever  distinctly  applies  the  name  to  any 
Tarrant.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  National 
Beview,  October  1862,  p.  300. 

The  Tyrannies,  both  in  continental  Greece  and  the  colonies,  must 
be  carefully  distinguia)ied  from  the  few  cases  of  lawful  Kingship 
which  lingered  on  in  a  few  outlying  places,  Salamis  in  Cyprus  for 
instance,  long  after  its  general  abolition. 

Page  138,  L  13.  Besides  Nairn  and  Cromarty,  the  counties  of 
Bute  and  Caithness  (a  strangely  chosen  pair)  and  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross  also  elected  alternately. 

Page  165,  L  19.  The  sacred  spear  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  an 
institution  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  it  points  to  a  time  when 
the  Theban  Archon,  like  the  Athenian  Polemaroh,  had  really  been  a 
military  commander.  But  his  appointment  by  lot  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Thebes,  any  more  than  at  Athens,  until 
the  office  had  become  a  mere  pageant.  When  an  office  is  disposed 
of  by  lot,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Grote  shows,  a  sign  that  the  office  is  no  longer 
thought  to  require  special  qualifications,  but  is  held  to  be  within 
the  compass  of  an  average  citizen.  The  lot  is  not  necessarily  demo- 
cratic ;  as  the  great  equalizer,  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  introduced 
into  an  ohgarchic  body,  where  the  feeling  of  equality  among  the 
members  of  the  ruling  order  is  commonly  very  strong. 

Rotation,  as  practically  adopted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  and  of  the  Vice-CbancelJors  of  the  Universities 
goes  on  the  same  principle  as  the  lot.    It  implies  that  the  office 
requires  no  special  qualifications,  but  that  one  member  of  the  class 
from  whom  its  occupants  are  taken  is  as  able  to  fill  it  as  another. 

Page  180,  note  3.  Compare  p.  129,  note  4,  on  the  supposed 
agency  of  the  Corinthian  Synod  or  of  the  Amphiktyons,  and 
pp.  65,  6,  on  the  hatred  of  the  Boeotian  towns  towards  Thebes. 

Page  201,  note  5.  If  we  suppose  this  Assembly  to  have  been 
anuedf  like  some  instances  in  Achaia  and  elsewhere  (see  p.  275),  the 
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Assembly  and  the  army  would  in  fact  be  the  same  thing,  and  there 
woiild  be  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  between  the  views  of 
Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote.  It  is  not  however  likely  (see 
p.  202,  note  2)  that  this  military  character  of  the  Assembly  would  be 
retained  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  instances  in  Achaia  are 
rare,  and  are  accounted  for  by  special  circumstances. 

Page  203,  note  5.  The  word  iSovXcvn/piop  (see  p.  306)  does  seem 
to  be  occasionally  used  for  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Achaian 
Assembly,  but  we  have  seen  (p.  307)  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Achaian  Assemblies  were  often  much  more  thinly  attended 
than  the  ArkadianTen  Thousand.  But  the  Achaian  Assembly  also 
sometimes  met  in  a  theatre. 

Page  204,  1.  6.  From  the  language  of  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  7)  it 
seems  that  some  of  the  cities  were  actually  deserted,  while  others 
were  simply  reduced  to  the  condition  of  dependent  villages,  or 
perhaps  of  municipal  towns.  These  last  were,  at  a  later  time  (see 
p.  626)  restored  to  an  equality  with  the  capital,  as  independent 
Cantons  of  the  Achaian  League. 

Page  209, 1. 1.  A  nearly  perfect  list  of  the  Lykian  cities  can  be 
recovered  from  numismatic  evidence.  Federal  coins  of  all  the 
six  greatest  cities  exist,  except  Pinara,  and  of  thirteen  others, 
Antiphilos,  Aperlai,  Apoll6nia,  Arykanda,  Kragos,  Eyaneai,  limyra^ 
Massikytos,  Phellos,  Podalia,  Rhodiapolis,  Telm^ssos,  and  Tre- 
benna.  This  gives  nineteen  cities.  A  twentieth  might  be  found  in 
Phaselis,  only  Strabo  distinctly  says  that  that  dty,  though  Lykian, 
was  not  a  member  of  the  League :  lf<m  itkp  avy  ml  oJPn;  17  ircfXtp 
AvKioKfj*  *  *  TOW  d^  Koufov  T&p  AvkIvp  ov  fi€rc;(cc,  Koff  avrilp  W  avpftr" 
TTjMv  (vol.  iiL  p.  217).  It  is  however  possible  that  PhasMis  may 
have  seceded  from  the  League  between  the  days  of  Artemiddros 
and  Strabo,  and  so  have  been  reckoned  among  the  twenty-three 
cities  of  the  elder  writer.  It  is  certain,  from  the  history  of  Telm^ 
80S,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Lykian  League,  as  well  as  of  other 
Leagues,  now  and  then  fluctuated.  TelmSssos,  a  Lykian  town,  was 
given  by  the  Romans  to  EumenSs  after  the  war  with  Antiochoe,  B.o. 
188 ;  but,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pergamos,  b.o.  133, 
it  was  restored  to  the  Confederation.  So  also  there  is  numismatic 
evidence,  though  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  kind,  for  the  opinion  that 
Boubon,  a  town  of  the  KibyraticTetrapolis,  (see  p.  212)  formed  part 
of  the  Lykian  League  in  its  latest  stage.  There  is  also  evidence  of 
"monetary  Leagues"  or  Sonderbunds  among  some  of  the  Lykian 
towns,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  connected  with  the  disputes 
which  led  to  the  &11  of  Lykian  independence.  The  only  extant 
Federal  coins  of  TelmSssos  belong  to  one  of  these  Leagues. 

Page  209,  note  5.    On  the  word  avpidpiopy  see  p.  263. 
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Page  213,  note  2.  Compare  the  attempt  by  the  Senate  in  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  confor  the  title  of  Highness  upon 
the  President.  See  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  y.  338 ;  Jefferson's 
Correspondence,  iv.  14. 

Page  215,  note  1.  So  Appian,  Mithrid.  62.  IlX^y  c?  rt^cr  Ev/ifvf i  nu 
'Podttur,  avfJifutxji(roaiy  i^/ui',  Ihoiuvy  ovx  vvoTfXtis,  dXX'  iwl  wpoararms 

Page  256,  note  6.  Whether  these  townships  were  strictly  subject 
to  Megalopolis  will  be  found  discussed  afterwards,  p.  626.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  more  analogous  to  the  Patrian 
townships  mentioned  in  p.  247. 

Page  261,  note  1.  On  this  Embassy,  see  p.  419.  The  explanation 
of  the  apparent  breach  of  rule  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  mission.  The  Roman  envoys  were  received  by  the 
Corinthians,  not  as  members  of  the  Achaian  League,  but  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  Isthmian  Games.  In  this  character,  they  must  have 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  receiving  the  Bt^^puu  of  Greek  cities. 
As  the  administration  of  the  games  always  remained  a  matter  purely 
of  State,  and  not  at  all  of  Federal,  ooncem,  the  reception  of  this 
particular  sort  of  embassy — ^necessary  in  the  presidents  of  the 
Games — ^must  have  been  held  not  to  interfere  with  the  general 
external  sovereignty  of  the  League. 

P^e  281,  note  2.  See  below,  551.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  any 
definite  conclusion  about  these  most  perplexing  words  r^t  awrtXtia^ 
rfjf  narpuajg.  No  explanation  seems  quite  satisfactory.  The  use  of 
narpucrjs  seems  so  very  strange  that,  when  one  remembers  the 
expression  in  Polybios  (xl.  3),narpffiff  kc^to  fiMvd.  rovro  crvyrcXiKoi', 
one  is  strongly  tempted  to  read  narpiKfj  g.  Yet  would  Uarpucos  be  a 
correct  gentile  form,  and  could  a  citizen  of  Pharai  be  a  magistrate  at 
Patrai  ?  There  is  certainly  the  case  of  Aratos*  State-Generalship  at 
Argoe.    See  p.  259. 

Page  291,  note  1.  The  first  two  Presidents  opened  each  Session 
of  Congress  with  a  speech  ;  at  other  stages  of  the  Session  they  sent 
messages.  In  both  these  respects  they  followed  the  common  prac- 
tice of  Kings.  Jefferson  extended  the  custom  of  the  written  mes- 
sage to  the  opening  of  the  Session.  See  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson, 
ii.  111,2. 

Page  293,  note  1.  Cf.  Li  v.  xxxv.  25.  MuUitudo  Philopcemenis  sen- 
tetUiam  exspectabat.  Prator  is  turn  erat^  et  omnes  eo  tempore  et  prudentid 
et  auctoritate  anUibat.  In  both  these  cases  the  General,  like  an 
English  Minister,  does  not  speak  till  after  several  other  speakers, 
and  apparently  not  till  the  House  began  to  call  for  him. 

Page  297,  1.  1.  That  in  some  other  Federations,  as  those  of 
^tolia  and  Akamania  (see  pp.  338,  620),  the  General  presided  in 
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the  Ajssembly  shows  the  higher  political  developement  of  the 
Achaian  system.  The  Achaian  institution  of  the  Ten  Ministers 
seems  to  have  no  exact  parallel  elsewhere.  To  their  existence  it  is 
probably  owing  that  we  hear  less  of  the  Senate  in  Achaia  (see 
p.  306)  than  in  some  other  commonwealths. 

Page  298, 1.  7.  I  only  remember  one  instance  (see  p.  538)  of  the 
Ministers  being  mentioned  in  military  affairs,  and  this  is  on  the 
reception  of  a  new  city  into  the  League,  a  business  as  much  diplo- 
matic as  military. 

Page  302, 1.  12.    See  below,  p.  509 

Page  303,  note  2.  Jefferson  (see  his  Life  by  Tucker  i.  281—3) 
strongly  objected  to  the  power  of  reelecting  the  President,  on  the 
ground  that  a  reeligible  President  would  be  al^ys  reelected,  and 
would  in  fjEict  become  Tyrant.  That  this  fear  was  chimerical  in 
America  was  proved  by  Jefferson's  own  case,  but  it  was  a  very  real 
one  in  Greece.    See  p.  305. 

Page  304,  note  4.  On  the  position  of  the  (rrpanjyos  avToicpdrmp, 
see  below,  p.  484. 

Page  314, 1.  2.  The  &ct  that  the  chaotic  period  of  the  old  Con- 
federation, 1776 — 89,  intervened  makes  but  little  difference.  The 
memory  of  Kingship  had  not  died  out,  and  the  anarchy  of  the 
Confederation  proved  the  need  of  a  head  of  some  kind.  The 
Federalists  were  always  charged  by  their  Republican  opponents 
with  endeavouring  to  restore  Monarchy,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
charge  was  undoubtedly  true. 

Page  335,  note  5.  On  certain  limitations  of  the  powers  of  Special 
Assemblies  in  ^tolia,  see  p.  611.  Such  an  Assembly,  at  least  up 
to  B.C.  200,  could  not  make  war  or  peace.  The  restriction  seems  a 
strange  one,  as  one  would  have  thought  that  a  Special  Assembly  was 
most  likely  to  be  called  when  some  sudden  emergency  demanded  a 
warlike  or  peaceful  decision.  The  Law  was  probably  altered  in 
B.C.  200,  as  afterwards,  in  ac.  189  (see  p.  630),  we  find  a  Special 
Assembly  summoned  to  decide  on  the  great  question  of  submission 
to  Rome. 

Page  345,  note  1.  On  the  whole,  the  explanation  less  creditable 
to  Philip  seems  the  more  probable.    See  p.  552. 

Page  403,  note  4.  On  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  HSraia,  see 
p.  603. 

Page  416,  1.  5.  The  Leagues  of  Akamania  and  Epeiros  thus 
became  hostile  to  Achaia.  The  next  time  we  hear  of  them  (see  pp. 
491 ,  9),  they  are  Achaian  allies.  The  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  two  northern  Leagues  became  allied  with  Macedonia  as  soon  as 
Macedonia  became  hostile  to  ^tolia,  and,  as  Maced<Miian  allies, 
became  Achaian  allies  along  with  Antigonoe.    As  they  had  no  direct 
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cause  of  enmity  towards  Achai\  they  could  have  no  repugnance  to 
the  Achaian  alliance,  as  soon  as  Achaia  was  again  unfriendly  to 
JEtolia. 

Page  447,  note  1.  According  to  Appian  (Mithr.  48),  Mithridates, 
besides  the  usual  policy  of  enfranchising  slaves  and  abolishing  debts, 
gave  citizenship  to  the  /icroucoi  in  the  Asiatic  cities  which  submitted 
to  him.  This  reads  like  the  proceedings  of  Aratos  at  Mantineia,  but 
the  existence  of  a  considerable  class  of  fjJroiKoi  in  the  Attic  sense  is 
fiur  more  likely  in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Asia  than  in  an 
inland  Arkadian  town. 
Page  495,  maigin.  The  date  B.a  223— -196  belongs  to  p.  494. 
P&ge  496,  note  4.  On  the  whole,  B.C.  221  seems  the  most  probable 
date ;  at  the  same  time  it  requires  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  the  settle- 
ment of  Sparta  and  some  other  cities,  the  return  of  Antigonos  to 
Macedonia,  lus  death,  the  accession  of  Philip,  and  the  events  which 
led  to  the  Social  War,  to  have  followed  one  another  with  unusual 
speed.  And  in  PoL  iv.  35,  the  Spartans  are  said,  seemingly  in  b.c. 
219,  to  have  been  9roXircv<$/icyoi  Korci  rit  irArpta  cr^fdoy  ijdrf  rptlg 
iwiavTovs  furh rffw KXco/x^yovf  liorroMriy.  This,  however, might  possi- 
bly be  satisfied  by  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  fraction.  As  the  exact 
date  does  not  bear  very  immediately  on  my  own  subject,  I  would 

T  recommend  the  question  to  the  attention  of  professed  chronologers. 

'^  Pi^  606,  L  9.    The  words  of  Plutarch  are  IrrcfiV^cy  tls  "Afryof 

KpuifM  Tovs  avaiprjtrovras  avrov.  This  need  not  imply  that  poisou 
was  the  means  to  be  used. 

I  *  Page  618,  note  2.    I  should  not  have  said  "  all  Karia,"  either  here 

on  in  p.  214.  It  was  only  ISjopias  r^  h^hcP*'  ^^  fAcuavipov.  (PoL 
xxiii.  3.)    This  is  however  much  the  larger  part  of  the  country. 

Page  626,  L  2  from  bottom.  If  the  Eleutherolakonic  towns  were 
really  all  admitted  into  the  League,  each  with  an  independent  vote, 
(see  p.  622)  it  would  be  as  necessary  to  strengthen  the  Arkadian 
interest  against  any  undue  influence  on  their  part  as  against  that 
of  the  Old-Achaian  cities. 

';  i  This  system  of  dividing  large  States  is  recognized  by  the  American 

Constitution,  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  done  only  by  the 
joint  consent  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  inte- 

t  rested  (Art.  iv.  §  3.1,  a  provision  reenacted  in  the  Confederate  Cpn- 

y  stitution).    Accordingly  several  new  States  have  been  formed,  at 

various  times,  within  the  old  limits  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Massachusetts.  Just  now  (December,  1862)  a  bill  is 
before  Congress  for  the  unconstitutional  recognition  of  part  of 
Virginia  as  a  district  State — unconstitutional,  because  the  requisite 
consent  of  Virginia  is  not  given. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  territoiy  of  Megalopolis  was  at 
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this  time  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  League. 
The  other  two  great  States  of  Elis  and  Mess6ne  were  not  yet  incor- 
porated. We  here  see  yet  another  point  of  likeness  between  Mega- 
lopolis and  Virginia.  Each  might  be  called  the  Mother  of  States  as 
well  as  the  Mother  of  Presidents. 

Page  642, 1. 6  from  bottom.  After  all,  it  is  perhaps  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  either  alternative.  The  name  of  the  General  for 
the  years  191-0  is  not  recorded.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  was 
Philopoimen  himself,  that  the  General  of  the  year  190-89  died 
early  in  his  official  year,  and  that  he  was,  according  to  law  (see  pp. 
281,  648),  succeeded  by  Philopoimen  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
If  Philopoimen  was  thus  only  suffect  General  in  189,  he  might  be  re- 
elected General  for  the  year  189-8,  as  Lykortas  was  in  183.  (See  p. 
648.)  He  would  thus  be  in  office  for  nearly  three  years  together 
without  breach  of  the  Constitution. 

The  eight  Generalships  (see  p.  647)  of  Philopoimen  are  not  very 
easy  tp  arrange.  According  to  the  conjecture  just  hazarded,  the 
Generalship  of  b.c.  189-8  might  be  called  either  his  sixth  or  his 
seventh,  according  as  we  count  the  suffi^ct  Greneralship  or  not.  If  it  is 
reckoned  as  the  sixth,  he  may.  have  filled  a  seventh  Generalship  in 
187-6.  He  could  not  be  re-elected  in  188-7,  and  we  know  that  Arist- 
ainos  was  General  in  186-5,  and  Lykortas  in  185-4.  In  186-5  (see  p. 
653)  Philopoimen  was  one  of  the  ten  9fjfiiovpyoi  We  may  suspect 
that  he  commonly  was  so  in  the  years  when  be  was  not  General. 
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